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INmonUCTION. 


l^t^IE  dfder  and   ihetbod,  thit   have  been  The  At* 
A  iblloivftd  in-  the  former  tart  of  this  Worfci  '^^^l]; 
caimtit  be  coftfJrfyfi^d,  without  the  grtotest  iftcorv-  tm  prc«d- 
venimces,  in  this  Fourth  Book,  whidi  "lates^^?^^ 
the  modern  history  of  the  chnfch.    lYOni  tirt  changed  iq 
rattimenc^ittefit  of  the   slsteaiith  tentury,   thfe^^""*'* 
bet  of  rfiligidn  iiras  ieOMa^biy  changed ;  the  ^ 
VMons,  that  had  formetly  pe^lcjted  the  churdt, 
inaeased  ci^tid^^^yt  and  the  Christian  sode- 
ties,  that  re^quished  the  established  forms  c^  di- 
ving wbrslup,  ;md  iT§ixid  tli«m&elve8  lAto  sepxf' 
ate  assemblies  jiipon  prtndples  diffefent  from  those 
of  die  Itotnah  Mefardiy,  multiplied  ftt&tti  day  to 
day    This  cifciitAstance  renders  it  impt»d)ile  td 
present  in  one  conn«Gted  series,  or,  ^  it  vfere  in 
one  coA^Aa^  tablature,  the  events,  vidssitudee, 
and  revolutions,  that  happened  in  the  churdi,  di-     •    ■"> 
videdits  membA^,  and  enfMbtedthcdominionof 
its  tyT»its.    From  the  period  on  which  we  now 
enter,  the  bOAd  of  union  among  Christian^  that 
had  been  fofraed  by  a  bfind  Obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man potid&,  was  every  wRere  either  dlfflolved,  or 
at  least,  relaxed ;  and  (ionaequently  this  period  of 
our  history  must  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
branches,  into  as  many  parts,  as  there  were  fa- 
mous sects  that  arose  in  this  century.  ' 

n.  It  is  hoWB¥»  proper  to  observe  here,  that  The  wm*. 

many  of  tKe  events,  which  distinguished  this  cen-  ^^tA  m 

tury,  had  a  maliifest  relation  to  the  church  in  i^"  r™™- 

gcneral,  aid  not  to  any  Cbristiaa  society  in  par- J,^^^ 
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*  INTRODUCTION. 

titular.    And  as  these  events  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned separately,  on  account  of  their  remark- 
able tendency  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  general,  as  well  as  upon  ^^^  history 
of  each  particular  Chmtian  society,  we  shall  there- 
fore divide  this  Fourth  Book  into  two  main  and 
principal  parts,  of  which  the  one  shall  contain  the 
General,  and  the  other  the  Particular  History  of' 
the  Cfiristian  religion. 
]tj«^  .,  III.  To:  the  Gehfirtj^iffiStor^  Moeg  alj-  the^* 
of  the  ^  ,event«  whi(ix  relate  to  the  state  tif  Chrigtianity, 
.diurth— ,  considered  in  itself  and  in  i^s,  u«w)st  extent,  to 
ttsextent.^^  Chtistilji  chvfch  .viewcd  in -the  general.^nd 
.    ,.;^rf»tTO;ted  fr.oRv  the  miserable  and  multiplied  di(- 
'  '        '  visions  into  whic^  it  was  -  r^t  by  the  p^fisiona  of 
ineiL     Under  this bs^d  we^shall  take  notice:Qf  the 
.advaricemeni;  and  progress  of  CJbristj^nity  ;in  ge- 
neral,.  wthout  any  regard  to  th^par^oUarsects 
.tba$jMrf^«:  thus  insljii^iefltal  in  proJBiQting  its  in- 
J#re9ts,j.  nor  .shall  .wp  omit  the^icpnsideratiMi.pf 
jKrtain. doctrines,  rites,  and  institvitionSj^^hich  ap- 
"     ipewQd  worthy  of  admis»on  to  qH,  pr,  ^t  least,  tp 
Ahe 'greatest  part  of.  the  Christian  sec^,  and  which 
consequently, produced  tvery  whprftcMfges  ^nd 
imjwoivKrients  of  niQis.or  le»s  iippOiitaflQ?*   .',,'. 
Pmindar    ■  lY^  In  the:  i'«iri«»&rr  i/it'sto^  ef.^hi^  Century, 
^•i-^j-     we  pfopost*  pa^skng  .in  review,  tftthpif:  proper  or- 
tfep^  the :  various  aeots  into  which;  th?  Christian 
chuT(^;»*as  divided.-  XluK  part  pf  our  work,  foir 
the  sake  of  niethod  &nd  pjredpioni  wq  shall  sub- 
divide int«i;tiro. :  In  the  ^rsf  we  shaB  comprsr 
hend  what  relates  to  the  more  m^imit  Christian 
sects^bcthiH  the  eastern  nod  wfsternhemispiiereB; 
while  the  ^c0nd  shall  be  .con$ned  to  th^  history 
of  those  more  modern  societies,  the.  date  of  ^^-hcwe 
origin  is  posterior  to  the  Reformation  in  Qermmy. 
In  the  accounts  that  are  here  to  be  given  of  the 
circumstances,  fate,  and  doctrines  of  pach  sect, 
thp  iptthpd  iwd  dpwn  in  the  Pre^  to.  ^is  Work 
^  ■    .  ■        ■  ■     gjj^ij 
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IMTRODUCTION.  S 

ihiU  he  ngorously  observed,  as  far  as  is  possible ; 
since  it  seems  the  most  adapted  .to  lead  us  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature,  progress,  and 
tenets  t>£  evftry  Christian,  sodety,  .that  arote  id 
these  times  of  discord. 

V.  The  most  mgmentous  event  that  distin- Hnwrj  of 
guished  the  church  irfter  the  fifteenth  century,  and  J^"^**" 
we  may  add,  the  -most  glorious  of  all  the  Revolu- 
tions that  happened  in  the  state  of  Christianity 
since  the  time  of  its  divine  and  immortal  Founder, 
was  that  tiapf^y  change  introduced  into  religion, 
which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  Blessed  Refor- 
na^on.  Tins  grand  re*olutiott,  *rliich  arose  in 
Ssxong  from  small  beginnings,  not  only  spread  - 
its^  with  the  utmost  rapidity  throu^  all  the 
European  provinces,  but  also  extended  its  elBcacy  ■ 
more  or  less  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,- 
and  may  be  "justly  con^dered  as  the  main  uid 
prindpal.^pririg  which  has  moved  the  nations  £rom 
that  illustrious  period,  and  occasioned  the  greatest 
part  both  of  tmise  civil  and  religious  revolutions 
that  &Il  the  antials  of  history'  down  to  our  times. 
The  face  of  Europe  was,  in  a  more  especial  man-  . 
ner,  chaiiged  by  this  great  event.  The  j»esent 
age  feels  yet,' in  a  sensible  matiner,.and  ages  to 
come  will  continue  to  perceive,  the  inestimaUe 
advantages  it^orfwttf(if,andthe  incwiveniences  of 
which  it  hasbeen  the  iftnocewl  occasion.  Tliehistory  . 
therefore  of ''S^ch  an  important  rev(dutton,  from 
whence  0d'nia^: others  have4erived  their  ori^n, 
and  whose  relations  and  connections  are  so  exteii* 
siveand  universal,  demands  undoubtedly  a  peculiar 
degree  of  attention,  and  has  an  unquestionable 
rign't  to  the  principal  place  In  such  a  work  as  this. 
We  therefore  now  proceed  to  give  a' compendious 
viewof  the  modem  history  of  tfc^Christian  church, 
accotding  Co  the  ptiiri  and  method  already  laid 
down;  ,"'■    '  ■"■ 

',  B  3 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTURY* 

-  .'.  SECTION  I.        :     . 

iHE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFOtOjATlON. 

^xS'  ^  T^HE  History  of  the  Refqnnntion  is  too. 
SECT.  I.  JL  ample  wd  extensive  to,  be  comprehended 
v.i^v-^'withQ'Ht  a  certain  degree  of  cpnft^siqii,  in  the  un- 
The  di»i-  interrupted  naitation  of  one  Section  j  we  shaU 
totMB^""  therefore  divide  it  into  Four  Parts, 
tioB.  ITip  First  will  contain  An.Accoufil  i^tfie  Slate 

t^Oirisdam^  bejpre  tJte  ConmetKetnent  of' the  Re^ 
Jormaiion. 

.  The  Second,  The  History  of  ike  B^prwatton 
from  itsf/rst  Begiittun0$  until  ifie  date  ^  the  C^ 
fesiion  draxm  up  at  Augsberg. 

The  Third  will  exhibit  A  Viep  of  i}ie  s<me 
History  f  from  this  latter  period  to  tfte  Commence' 
ment<if' iftfmr  t^SmTiiic^.    And, 

The  Fourth  will  carry  it  down  to  The  Peace 
that  "was  entered  into  with  the  Abettors  qfiJte  Ba* 
formation  in  tkei/e.(tr  1555  [a].  Thi?  division  is 
natural ;  it  arises  spontanepusly  from  the  events 
thenaaelvjes^  -     - 

CHAP. 

r-o3  The  writers  of  the  Hidorutflhe  Se/brmqiipn  of  every 
rank  arid  order,  are  enomeratea  by  the  very  learned  Philip 
!Fnd.  Haiie  (who  himself  deserve*  a  most  eiriinent  rank  in  this 
class),  )n  his  Historia  Sacrorutn  a  Lutkero  Emettdatonem,  part 
J.  cap.  i.  p.  1,.  ^.by  Jp.  Alh*  Fabriciua,  in  his  CentifottMH 
Lidheranum,  part  II.  cap.  clxxzvii'.  p.  863.^ — The  great* 
est  part)  or  at  least  the  most  eminent,  of  fhis  list  of  authors 
must  be  consulted  by  such  aS  desire  a  farther  confirmation  or 
illurtratioa 
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(CHAPTER  I. 

Coraemng  ^  slate  oftlie  Cliris&an  Oiwxk  hefitre 
the  Refonoati&n, 

1.  'X  BOUT  tjie  ^otnmencement  <rf"  tiik  cen-  CENT. 

xa.  tury  the  Homan.  jjonti^  fiyed  in  the  ut-  ^^"^^ 
most  trapquiUity ;  nor  had  they,  as  things  ap-  _^fJ-sJ 
peared  to  be  situated,  .the  feast  reason  to  appre- Thing*  u« 
neqd  any  opposition  to  their  pretensions,  or  re-"" ■h""* 
belUon  agaiijst  their  authority-,'  since  those  dread- dieWial 
fill  coipfijotions,  which  |i}d'been  excited  in  the "/^s™ 
precedinff  ages  by    the  Waidenses,    Albigenses^tBi^."'"' 
and  Begnjrds,  and  lately  by  the  Bohemians,  were 
entirely  suppressed,  and  had  yielded  to  the  united 
powers  of  counsel  anrf  the  sword.     Sndi  of  the 
Waldenses  as  yet  remained,  lived  contented  under 
the  difljcultie?  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  vailies    • 
of  Piedmont,  and  proposed  to  themjelvei  no  high^ 
er  earthjy  felicity,  than  that  of  leaving  to  thrfr 
descendants  that  wretched  and  obscure  comer  of 
Europe,  which  separates  the  Alps  from  |he  PyrC' 
iiean  mountains ;  ivhile  the  handful  of  Bc^emians, 
that  Survived  the  ruin  of  their  faction,  and  still 
persevered  in  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
had  neither  strength  nor  knowledge  adequate  to 
ajiy  new  attempt,  and  therefore,  instead  ot  inspi- 
ring terror,  became  objects  of  contempt. 

ll.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  this'^'?"""" 

aj^arent  tranquilUty  and  security  of  die  pontiffs  T^lii^  the 

and  their  adherents,  that  their  measures  were  ap-  PfP"  ^^ 

pUuded,  qf  their  chains  w^rn  without  reluctance,  ^i^^id!' 

"84  this       ■ 

i}lwtrat!oii  of  the  matters  which  1  propoae  to  relate  brieflj  ia 
the  course  of  thii  tattorj.  The  illustrious  n^/nei  of  Sleidaa 
mi  Seckeodorff,  aqd  otbeiw,  who  have  distinguiahcd  tbem- 
vifet  in  thia  kiud  of  erudition,  »re  too  well  known  to  render  it 
Mcewwy  to  teconunead  their  works  to  the  peruaal  of  the  curi* 
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CENT.  This  was  £ur  from  being  the  case.    Not  only  pri- 

^^j  vate  persons,  but  .also  t^e-niqst  powerful  princes 
^.^^.^^  and  sovereign  .states,  exdaimed  loudly  against  the 
de^fftiC  4ottiimoQ  of  the  pt^ptiffs,  the  &aud,  vio*, 
lence,  avarice,  and  injustice  that  prevailed  in 
their  counsels,  the  arrogance,  tyranny,  and  ex- 
-/-'-i  tertios of  ^leif  leg^tes^  the  unbridled  licentious* 
ness-atyl  enonnpus  crimesA^  theclecgy.and  monks 
^^  erf  all  denominations,  the  unrighteous,  severity 
;  .  and  partiality  of  the  ^omafi'iaws,  and  <^enianded 
pi^Uicly,  as  their  ancestor^had  done  before  them, 
a.  fie^brmaJion  o£  the  church,  in  its  head  and  in 
its  members,  and.  a  general  coundl.  to  accom- 
plish that  necessary  and  happy  pYH^^C^D-  -But 
these  compLunts  and  demands  were  not^  carried  so 
far  as  to  produce  any  giood  effect;  since  they 
came  trpm  persons  whenever  presumed  .to  enter* 
tain  the^^^-doubt  about  the.  suprenqe  authority 
of  the  Popein  reli^ous matters,  and  who,  of  con- 
sequence,  instead  of  attempting,  themselves,  to 
bring  about  that  reformation  that  was  so  ardently 
desired,  remained  entirely  unactive,  and  looked 
ifor  redress  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  a  .general 
coundL  As  long  as  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  held  sacred,  and  his  jurisdiction  su- 
preme, there  could  he  no  reason  to  expect  any 
considerable  reformation  either  of  the  cornjptions 
of  the  church  or  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 

m.if 

[&]  Theae  compliuiitB  and  accusations  have  been .  largelr 
enumerated  by  several  writers.  See,  among  many  otliers,  Val. 
Ern,  Locscherus,  in  jlctis  es  documeniis  Reformationis,  torn,  i. 
cap.  V.  p.  105. — cap.  ii.  p.  181.  &  Em.  Salem.  Cyprian, 
Prafal.  ad  Wilk.  Ern.  TenzeUi  Historiam  Reformat,  publialwd 
aX.  Leivtic  m  Sva, '\n  the  year  1717- — The  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  Germans  in  parttculari  are  amply  -mentioned 
by  J.  F.  Georgiua,  in  his  Gravamina  Imperator.  et  nationit 
Gernian.  advertui  sedem  Roman,  cap.  vii.  p.  261>  Nor  do  the 
wiser  and  more  learned  among  the  modern  Romanists  pretend 
to  deny  that  the  church  and  clergy,  before  the  time  of  Luther, 
were  corrupted  in  a  very  high  degree. 
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•  nH  Ifaay  thms;  seemed  [m^r  to  destray  the  ctsrt. 
^oomy  empire  of  superstition,  and  to  idarm  the    *'^'- 
secyricy  of  the  lordly  pontifis,  it  w^  the  restora*  ^^^^ 
tion  pf  learning  in  Europe,  and  the  number  xifThj„,jo,. 
men  of  cenius  that  arose,  of  a  sudden,  under  tlie>-uwiiof 
beoiga  inflacnce  of  thai:   auspicious- revohrtioni'^TT^'* 
But  even  this  new  scene  of  things  was  insufficient 
to  terrify  the  lords  of  the  church,  or  to ,  make 
them  apprehend  the  decline  of  their  power,     k  is 
true,  indeed,  this-  happy  revolution  in  the.repubhc 
of  letters  dispelled  the  ,^oom  of  igiwrance,  ami 
kindled  "in    the:  minds  of   many  the   love  of 
truth  and  sacred  liberty.    Nay,it,i3  alspjc^tain 
thaftmany  of  these  great  men,  such  as  Erasmus  . 
ami'otbeirs,  pointed  the  delicacy  of  their.wityor 
leveled 'the  fury  of  their  ii»^gnatioa,  attheisu' 
perstiiiohs  of  the  times,  the  corruptioDS.' of.  the 
priesthood,,  the  abuses  that  rdigned  in  the  court 
of  Bxfoie,  tind  the  brutish  manner  of  the  Monastic 
Orders.'     But  this  was  not  sufficient,  ^nce  none 
hadthea>urage  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
to  attack  the  pajxil  jurisdictiaa  and  statutes,  which 
were- absurdly,  .yet  artfully,  sanctified  by  tie  tide    .v    ■  ;    . 
tScanon-laWy  or  to  call  in  ^question  that  ancient 
and  most  pemicious .opinion,  that  Clirisih.^d  esta- 
blished 2  vicegerent  at  Rome,  clothed  with  his 
supreme  and  unlimited  authority.    Entrencbedi 
therefore,  within  these  strong-holds,  the  pontics 
looked  upon  their  own  authority  and  the  peace 
of  the  church  .as  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and 
treated  with  indifference  the  threats  and  invectives 
of  th^r  enemies.     Armed,  moreover,  with  power 
to  punish,  and  abundantly  furnished  with   the 
means  of  rewarding  in  the  most  alluring  matiripr, 
they  were  ready,  on  every  commotion',  to  crush 
the  obstinate,  and  to  gaitl  oyer  the  mercsniry  tO' 
their  cause ;  and  this  indeed  ..coujd  not  but  coh- 
tribute  considerably  to  the  atiWUty  of  their  do- 
minion. 

■IV.  Hence 
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SHT.  T^-  Hence  it  ms,  that  the  bkbofs  of  Jfiimf 
'^  tired  in  the  utmost  seouiity  and  eaK,  anc|  being 
l^ll^  ^itirdy  free  fpom  apprehensions  and  qosi  ot 
Tbcpopu,^^^  kind,  followed  without  relnctaAce^  and 
Ahxud^' gratified  without  any  limitation  tur  restraint^  the 
^jfyaiCL  v^inDuE  demands  of  tiiear  lusts  and  pas^ns. 
jUeounder  VL  vham  humanity  disown^,  and 
whais  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  mon^r  than 
as  a  man,  wl^ose  deeds  excite  honror,  and  ^ose 
enormides  {Jace  him  among  the  tnost  execfal^ 
tyrants  of  anpent  times,  stained  ti^  eonHnencB* 
ment  of  this  century  by  the  most  tremendoua 
crimes.  The  .world  w^  delivered  from  this  papal 
fiend  in  the  year  1503,  by  tiie  poisonous  draurht 
vhidi  he  had  prepared  for  others,  as  is  gaia*aliy 
bdieved ;  though  there  are  historians  that  attri< 
bute  bis  death  to  sickness  and  old  u;e  {c}.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Pius  UL  who 
in  less  than  a  month,  was  deprived  by  death  of 
that  hi^  dignity.  The  vacant  chair  was  obtatned 
by  fraud  and  bribery  by  Julian  de  la  Kovxre,  who . 
assumed  ths  denomination  of  Julius  U. 
JuEmh.  V.  To  the  odious  list  of  vices  with  which 
Julius  11.  dishonoured  the  pontificate,  we  may 
add  the  most  savage  ferocity,  the  most  audadbiis 
arrogance,  the  most  despotic  vehemence  of  tem- 
per, and  the  most  extravagant  and  frenetic  passion 
for  war  and  bloodshed.  He  began  his  military  en* 
teipr^s  by  entering  into  a  war  with  the  Vcneti. 
auB,  afrer  having  strengthened  his  cause  by  an  alli- 
ance with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  fi^}. 

He 

,  fe]  See  tbe  Life  o/"Ale)tMder  VI.  in  two  TolurBcs  870.  by 
^kx.Gor'Joi),  Esq.— ^A«  alio  anDtJierlife  of  ihesame^ontiff, 
^jitteij  with  more  mo^er^tioij,  3rd  sufcloiijed,  aJong  wit)i  thjt 
""Ct  Leo  X.  to  tlie  ^rst  volume  of  the  learned  arid  ingenious 
v«rk  entitled,  Hiftoire  dn  Droit  publique  Eccletiaitique  Fran- 
cou,  oer  M.  D.  ^.  published  in  4-to  at  London,  in  1753. 

[a]  See  Du  Boa,  HUfoire  de  la  Ligue  de  Camhray,  pub- 
JiiUei^  ?t  thf  Hague  \a  two  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year  1710. 
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Ife  ^erwards  laid  siege  to  Farrara ,-  and^  at  cent, 
length,  turned  his  arms  apainst  his  former  ally,  „*''^, 

1    °n  I  1      •  °-  ■  •   1      I        »/       SECT.  U 

the  French  monirch,  m  conjunction  with  the  Ve-  i^,^-y-^ 
netians,  ^]amard3 j  and  Swjss,  whom  he  had  drawn 
into  this  war,  ahd  engaged  in  his  cause  by  an  of' 
^9^  league.  Hia  whole  pontificate,  in  short, 
was  one  cpntiniiM  scene'  of  military  tumult ;  nor 
did  he  suffer  Eitrope  to  enjoy  a  moment's  tranquiU 
fity  as  long  as  he  uvod.  We  may  easily  iipa^no 
the  miserable  canditton'of  the  church  under  ^ 
'vicar  of  Christ, -who  Hved  in  cairns,  amidst  the 
din  of  armsj-and  who  was  ainbitious  of  no  other 
iixae  than  that  which  arose  from  battks  won  and  - 
cities  laid  desoljte.  Under  suchapoiitiff  sdt  things 
must  have  gone  to  ruin  ;  lY^  lawRimist  have  been 
subverted,  the  discipline  of  the  church  d^troyed, 
uid  the  genuine  luEtre  of  true  reli^on  entirely 
efeoedi  '■■■■-■  '.,'.■'  ■/;■/- 

VL  NsTcrtheless,  irom  thiitiraadful  cloud  thatT'''  <'°?"- 
hung  over  Europe,  some  rays  of  light  seemed  to'^"^^"*' 
bte^  forth,  idtat  promised  xbetter  stene  of  things, 
and  gave  some  reason  to  expect  that  refornffatiori 
in  me  church  that  was  so  ardeiitly  and  so  utiiver-i 
sally  de^rid.  Lfiwis  XII.  ki^g  of  ^anoe'^  pro^ 
voted  by  the ' iksuits  he  had'retiiived  Irom  this 
arrogant  paotjff;  meditated  revenge,  an^  evert 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck' with  a  nienaclng 'in- 
scription, exprassing  his  reeciotkm  to  ovorturn 
the  power  of  Rome,  which  Urae  represented  by  the 
title  of  Baifffaa,  on  tfiis  cOift'  [g%  Several  cardi- 
nals also,  cncour^d  t^  ttie  protection  of  this 
monarch  ahd  the  emptor  Ma»milian  I.  assembled, 
in  the  year  j5ll,acounciiat  ii^wa,  >*dth  an  inten- 

■  '  -I     ■  tion 

[e]  See  B.  Chrirt,  Sigismund,  liebii  Commentatia  de  mintiis 
iMmad  XII.  E^raphe,  Perdam  Babjdoms  Aomep  itrngtuius/ 
Lripgic,  (717— See  qf^  Tffe^aurjff  ffpislillieus  CnJzwnw,  tonr* 
i.  p.  238-  24.3.— Colonia,  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  Fille  de'Li/oh. 
torn.  ii.  p.  443. — The  authenticity  and  occasion  of  this  medal 
have  been  much  disputed,  and,  a»  is  well  known,  hjve  afTuided 
nutter  of  keoa  4ebate.  ... 
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CENT,  tion  to  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  oiftfeis  futioui 
^^^.  pontiff,  and'  to  correct  and  reform  the  errors  and 
,__,,,y!^  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  chorobi  '*]ulius,'ort 
the  other  hand,  relying  on  his  own  strength,  and 
on  the  power  ofhis  aflieflj.tjeh^ki  these  threaten' 
ing  appearances  without  the  least  concern,  inay, 
treated  them  with  mockery  and  laughter-  Ife 
did  notj  however,  neglect  the  methods  of  ren- 
dermg  ineffectual  iJie  efforta  of  his  envies,  thaC 
prudence  dictated,  and  therefore' ga^e  orders  for 
a  oDuAcil  to  meet  in  ithe  palace  of ,  the  tiateran  in 
the  year  1512  [^yT],mwhich  the  .decrees  of  the 
council, of  Pisa' ■were. condemned  -and' annulled  in 
the  most  injurioQS.' land  msulting  tertnsj  This 
ccmdemodtion  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
followed  .with  the  Jriost  -dire  and  formidable  ana* 
■  i/iemaa  against  tewis  i  and  other  Princes^  had  ivot 
death  snatched  away  this  audacious  pontiff,  in  the 
year  IdlS,  in'theJbiudstDf  bis  amUtioos  andvin- 
dictivciproiects.  i  .  -  -r:  -•  .i  .. 

Leox.  VILiHe-,  was  sucdeeded,  in  the  yeairl^lS,  by 
liCO.'X.  of  the  family  of  Medids,  who,  thou^ 
of  a  milder  disposition  than  his  predecessor,  was 
lieverthdes^  equa^y  indifferent  about.the  interests 
of  rdligion  and  tke.advahcement  of  true  pnety.  He 
was  a'protectoroftnen  of  learning,' ■and  vws  him- 
self leArned  as  far  as  the  darkness  of  the  age  .would 
'  ^piLt  of.  His  time  was  divided  between  conver* 
paticm  with  men  of  letters  and  pleasure;  though  it 
mitst  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
consecrated  to  the  latter.  He  bad:  an  invincible 
.aversion  to  whatever  waa -accompanied  -ttith  .soli- 
citude, and  care,  and  diaxiveced  the  greater '  im- 
patience under  events  of  that  nature.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  [»-odigality,  tuxqry,  and  im- 
prudence, and  has  even  beeu  charged',  i^ith  im- 
piety, if  not  atheism.  He  did  not,  however, 
neglect 

£/"}  HarJuini  Condlia,  toir*  i^p:lSii9,,  .  .     * 
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neglect  the.  graiKlo^?ct  wlpch  the^generaHtyof  cent. 
his  predecessors  had  so  much  at  heart,  pyen  the     *^ 
prompting  and  advancing  the  opulence  and  gran-  ^^^^i\ 
deur  of  the  Roman  see.     For  he  too^  tl>e  utmost  " 
care  th^t  nothing    should  be  transacted  in- tha 
council  of  the  Lateran,  which  Juhus  had  aasem-  .  . 

bled  and. left. sitting,  that  had  the  least  tendency 
to  favour  the  Rejbrmaiiun  of  the  church'.  He  went 
still  farther^  and,  in  a  conference  which  he  had 
with  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  at  Bologna,  h* 
engaged  that  monarch  to.  abrogate  the  Pragmatie 
Sanction  [g"3,  which  had  been  so  long  odious  to  the 
popes  of  Rome,  and  to  substitute  in  its  placeanoi 
ther  body  of  lajvs,  more  advantageous  to  the  pa- 
pacy, .which  WKre  imposed  upon  his  subjects  un- 
der the  title  of  the  i^cordate,  and  received  with 
the  utmost  indignation  and  reluctance  [/tj. 

vin.The 


Crf  We  have "meiitioned  iWi&Pmgmatic  Sanction,  CentJ  XV, 
fart,  II.  thap.  II,, sect.  xvi.  note  ?o],  and  given  there  lome 
account  of  its  oatiire  and  design.    Tois  important  edict  is  pub* 


Part,  II.  thap.  II,, sect.  xvi.  note  fo],  and  given  there  lome 
account  of  its  oatiire  and  design.  Tois  important  edict  is  pu' 
lished  at  I?rg*  ">  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ConciUa  Harduji 
f>.  191£l.asis  t})e  Concordale,  that  was  substituted  tn  itaplacCf 
jn  the  ninth,  Yolume  .of  the  same  work,  p.  1867.  and  in  Lejb- 
cilE,  his  Mantissa  Codicis  t}^ilonuit.  part  I.  p.  158.  part  II. 
p.  358. — The'  history  of  these  two  pieces  is  given  in  an  ample 
and  accurate  maimer  by  bishop  Burnett  in  hia  Hutory  oftlu 
M^brwation,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. — See  also  on.  the  same  subject,  De 
^ahj,  Uisioria  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  61.— 109.  D11.CI01, 
Hiitoire  de  Louh  XI.  Uhtoire  du  Droit  Eccksiastique  Fran. 
cm,  torn.  i.  Diss,  ix:  p.  415. — Menigiana,  torn.  iii.  p.. 285.; 
Cj".  ,'[A] .  The  king  went  in  person  to  the  parliament  to  offer 
the  Coacwdate  to  he  registered,  and  letters  patent  were  made 
outre^uiriog  all  thc.judges  and  courts  of  justice  to  observe  this 
Act,  and  see  it  executed.  .The  parliament,  after  deliberating 
a  month  upon  this  important  matter,  concluded  not  to  register 
the  Concordate,  but  to  observe  still  the  Pragmalic,  unices  the 
former  edict  was  received  and  established  in  as  great  an  assent* 
blr  as  that  was,  which  published  tie-  latter  in  the  reign  ot 
Curies  VII.  And  when  by  violence  and  force  they  were 
obliged. to  publish  the  Concordate,  they  joined  to  this  publi- 
cation  a  solemn  protest)  and  an  appeal  from  the  pope  to  the 
next  general  council,  into  both  which  measures  the  univcraity 
and  the  clergy  entered  with  t!ie  greatest  alacrity  and  zeal. 
Bi^  roval  and  papd  despotism  at  Length  frevailed. 


Ths 
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CENT.       Vlii.  The  raging  tJrirst  of  dominioft  that  coh* 

.''vf.    sumed  these  pontiffs,  and  thdr  arrogant  endea- 

**"^  vours  to  crush  and  oppress  all  that  came  within 

Tfce  avE-  *^*  reich  of  thftlr  power,  were  accompanied  with 

riceofthe  tftc  most  insatiable  avarice.     All  the  provinces  of 

'"P""      Europe  were,  in  a  tnanner,  drained  to  enrich  these 

ghostly  tyrants,  who   were  perpetaally  gaping 

aftet 

The  ihincelldr  Df  Prat,  who  *ai  principally  concefne'd  itt 
^roEabting  the  Conctrdate,  has  been  generallj'  regarded  as  a^ 
ftnemy  to  the  liberties  of  (be  Gallican  church,  "tlii:  illutttious 
and  karned  presidenf  Hatnault  hat  not,  however,  hesitated  to 
defend  his  memory  against  this  accuiation,  and  to  justify  the  , 
Cnncordate  aa  an  equitable  contract,  and  as  a  measure  atleiided 
liiljh  less  incdnveniences  than  tbe  Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  ob- 
aeiTcs,  tbitt  by  tht  ting's  being  invested,  bf  the  Concotthit^ 
rtitTi  the  privUege  of  nominating  to  the  bishoprics  and  Taeani 
benefices  of  the  first  class,  many  corruptions  and  abuses  were 
prevented,  which  arose  from  the  simoniacal  practices  that  pre- 
vailed alftidst  every  where,  while,  according  to  the  Pr^malifi 
SaAplion,  every  church  chose  its  bi^op,  and  every  maaasteiy 


its  abbfit.  He  obsetvtSi.tnoreover,  that  this  nomination  vraa 
ibe  natural  p|ght  of  tJie  crxjwn,  as  the  most  considerable  part 
t)f  the  great  benefrces  had  been  created  by  the  kings  of  France, 
and  be  insists  partipularly  on  this  consideration)  that  the  right  • 
Which  Christian  ccmmunities  have  to  eboosetheii' leaders,  can* 
not  be  ejeTcistd  by  such  Ufge  boSies  without  much  confusion 
agid  many  incohveniencesj  aa^  that  the  3  ubj  efts,  by  entrusting 
fheir  sbtcreign  with  the  goVefnment  of  the  state,  invest,  him 
ipsoficto,  with  an  authority  over  the  churph  which  is  a  part  of 
tiie  stitB,  and  its  noblest  branch^  See  Haiaanlt,  Abregfi 
fAronoM^'jugife /"/ftrto/re  (^ -Annce,  in  the  particular  remarks 
that  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Levvls  XIV, 

Th«  most  specious  Objection  that  was  made  tq  the  Coteor-^ 
iate  was  this  :  that  in  retnrii  for  the  oqm'nation  to  the  vacani 
beheflces,  thft  king  gratited  tp  the  popes  the  anriaifs,  or  ^rst 
Jrttits,  whitb  had  So  long  been  complaifted  of  as  an  intolerable 
grievance..  There  is,  hoYreter,  no  mention  of  this  equivalent  in 
ttie  Concdrdati.  And  if  Was  by- a  papal  bull  that  succeeded 
this  cbrtipact,  that  the  pontiffs  glaimed  the  payment  of  the^rrf 
J^ks,  01  which  they  had  fflit  themselves  in  posaesajon  inihi 
■yeaf  ISie,  and  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pragtnaiit 
Sd/ictioa.  See  the  liistoire  du  itfoH  £gclvia--!lipie  Francois^ 
As  this  substitution  of  the  poncDT^'e,  intheplaceofthe  Prag- 
matic Saitcliaii,  ifas  a  most  ithportailt  transaction,  and  had  a 
rery  gre«  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Engltah,  the  iransUn 
^pr^udgeditneqessarytogiveliereBOMe  account  of  thfltmat^en 
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ifter  neW  accessions  of  wfcdthi  in  order  to  xag-'  fflwr. 
mcflC  the  number  of  thdr  friends  and  the  stabi-  J!Z\ 
Hty  of  their  dommibn.  Ahd  indeed,  according  to  ^ 
the  notions  cammoniy  entert^ned,  the  rulers  of 
the  church  seemed  to  have  a  fair  enough  pretest^ . 
front  the  natnre  of  their  character,  to  demand  s 
sort  6f  tribilte  ftttih  their  flcJek;  fbr  none  dUi 
deny  to  thfc  supreme  govetnors  of  any  state  (andf 
each,  was  the  chuacter  assumed  by  the  pdpea)^ 
the  tJi^Tilegfr  of  leVyihg  tribute  fnim  th^e  oVtf 
irhoiil  they  bear  hile;  But  a^  the  name  (rf  tribnlS 
*as  eVerJf  Wiy  f*^er  to  alartn  the  jeilbiwy  m<! 
fitdfe  the  JndigHartioii  df  tW  dvil  tftagisfratei  th* 
portti^  wfei^  tott  feunnlng  to  employ  itj  and  had 
recourse  to  Tiribus  fetfatskgemg  and  contrivahce* 
io  rob  the  subject  without  shocking  the  sovereign, 
and  to  Ibvy  taxtti  uhdei*  the  specious  mask  and 
pifet^  of  ^eK^6ft.  Airtohg  these  contrivances, 
the  dBstributroh  itf  {ndalgefices,  which  euaMed  the 
ffeflthy  ib  purchase  impunity  for  their  crimes  by 
certain  siiihs  afiplied  to  reHgious  Use'Sj  held  an  eml^ 
nent  rank.  Tms  trt^  bi  htduigences  *as  cofi* 
stamly  renHped*Kefiever  th*  feofiers  of  the  churcK 
wrte  exhiusted.  On  these  occasions,  they  Wer* 
recbmmerrded-  warmly  to  the  ignorant  mukihide 
under  ictoe  hHv,  specious,  yet  fyiacioiis  pretfcxt, 
and  were  ^eedily  sought  after,  to  the  great  de- 
iriment  both  of  individiiajs  and  of  the  conunu. 
nity.         ■■.''■ 

Dl.  l^dtiHtltstlbding  the  Veniration  arid  hom-ifhepope^ 
ige  that  wcrt  alnicfet  erery  where  paid  to  the  Ro^  11^  ^Sl 
rnati  pteti^t  tHcy  'Jrere  far  from  being  universally  lior  to  dut 
repntied  IhfeffiWe  in  their  decisions,  or  unlimited  ^"""^ 
fa  thdrattfhwrity,  Thewiserpartof  the  German, 
Ffebtiii  lHCTn}s&,  ind  British  nations,  considered 
'Aiiia.  as  liable  to  error,  and  bounded  by  law. 
The  coundls  of  Constance  and  Basil  had  contri- 
bute extretDely  to  rectify  the  notions  of  the 
p^eim  thz^  resp««tj  ^from  that  period  all 
Christians, 
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CENT.  Chrisdans,  accept  the  sD|iei^tioiu  monks  and. 
^^''-    paraates  at  Bonier  were  poguaded  that  the  pope 
^_^JJ^  was  subordinate  to  a  general  coundl,  that  his  de- 
aees  were  not  in£dhUe,  and  that   the  council 
had  a  right  to  depose  him,  whenever  he  was  con- 
yicted  of  gross  errors  oi  enormous  crimes.    Thus, 
were  the-pet^le,  in  some  measure,  prepared  {or, 
^  reformation  of  the  church ;  and  hence  that 
ardent  desire,  that  earnest  espectaticm  of  a  ge- 
neral council,  vriiich  filled  the  minds  of  the  wisest 
and.t^cst  Christians  in  thb  century.     Hence  also 
l^i06e-irequent'B]H>eals  that  were  made  to  this 
approaching  coupal,  when  the  court  of  Rome  is< 
^ued  put  any  new  e^ct,  or  made  any  new  attempt . 
fcpugpoant  to  the;  dictates  o(  piety  and  justice. 
The  tor-        X.  The  licentious  exam[^  of  the  pontic  iirere 
^^Itr  ?e?loiisly  imitated  in  the  fives  and  manners  of  the 
ptim  of    subordifiate  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church, 
ve  <^^V7-  ^}|g  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  apd  canons  passed 
thpir  days  tn  dissc^te  mirth  and  hi^cury,  and 
squandered   away,  in  the  gratification  of  their 
lusts  and  pasaons,  the  wealth  that  had  b^eA  set 
^part'for  religious  and  charitable  puiposes.    Nor 
were  they  lesstyranoical  than  voluptuous;  ibrtb^ 
most  despotic  princes  never  treated  their  vassals 
with  ^nore  rigour  and  severity,  than  these  ghostl)r 
rulers  employed  towards  all  such  as  wer«  under 
their  Ji4r)8dv:t^Qq<     The  dnJine  of  virtue  among 
the  clergy  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  publiq 
,    ,  . .  - .  esteem  ;■  and'  the  ^ost'  considerable  part  of  that 
once^r^pected  body  became,  by  their  sloth  ant}, 
avarice,  their  voluptipi^ness  and  impunity,  their 
ignorance  and  levity,  contemptible  and  Innjnous^ 
not  only  in  the  eye  of  the  wise  and  good^^  but  alsci 
jn  the  uoiversfd  ji{dgme;ic  of  the  multitude  [H* 
'...".-      '      :         ':    1  -^^ 

raUlu  Sbpef  miierabiH  ilalu  Malris  Ecdettim,  in'Gs^J.  Bor-I 
piaimi  Andeet.  Jfist^df  Jg^kiaa^  VI.  p.  fi^  fji^&HaMn 

ft  l/tra^jn  1727. 
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Kor  could  the  &8e  be  otherwise  as  matters  were  cent. 
W»  constituted )  for,  u  a3i  the  offices  and  dlgni-  ,^^|. 
lies  of  the  church  W6*©  becomeiwnc/  cv*ry  where,  v„..v>,^ 
the  way  of  preferwieht  was  inaccessible  to  merit,  The  «ite 
mi  the  wicked  and  licentious  were  rendered  capa-  ^'  ^ 
ble  of  rising  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours,  dm. 

XI.  The  prodigious  swarms  of  monks  that  over- 
Spread  Ewvpe  were  uAiversally  considered  as  cum- 
bered of  the  ground,  and  occasioned  murmurs 
tuid  complaints  every  where.  And,  nevertheless, 
tuch  tra»  the  genius  of  the  age,  of  an  a^  tliat  wis 
but  just  etnei^ng  from  the  thickest  ^oom  of  ig- 
norance, and  was  suspended,  as  It  were,  in  a  dubi- 
ous situatton  between  darkness  and  light,  diat 
these  monastic  drones  would  have  remained  undis- 
turbed, had  they  ts^n  the  least  pains  to  preserve 
any  remains  even  (rf  the  external  iur  of  decency 
and  religion,  that  used  to  distinguish  them  in  for- 
mer times.  But  the  Benedictine  and  the  other 
monkish  fraternities,  who  were  invested  with  Ae 
privilege  of  possessing  certain  lands  and  revenues, 
brcA:e  through  all  restraint,  made  the  worst  pos- 
aiAt  use  of  their  opulence,  and  forgetful  of  the 
gravity  of  their  character  and  of  the  laws  of  their 
order,  rushed  headlong  into  the  shameless  prac- 
tice trf  vice  in  all  its  various  kinds  and  degrees. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mendicant  orders,  and 
especially  those  wiio  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Dmninick  and, St.  Francis,  though  they  were 
not  carried  away  with  the  torrmt  of  Ucentious- 
oess  that  wts  overwhelmbg  the  church,  yet  they 
lost  their  credit  in  a  different  way;  for  their 
rustic  impudence,  theu'  ridiculous  superstitions, 
their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  manners, 
alienated  from  them  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  diminished  their  reputation  from  day  to  day. 
They  had  the  most  bat^rous  aversion  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  expressed  a  like  abhorrence  of 
certun  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  endea< 
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CENT.  vQured  to  open  the  paths  of  sdence  to'  i 
^"^    of  the  studious  youth,  rieconmiended 


the  pursul» 
the  culture 
^__„^^  of  the  mind,  and  attacked  the  barbarism  of  the 
age  in  their  writings  and  in  their  discotirse.  Tlus 
is  sufEciently  evident  from  what  happened  to  Reu- 
clinus,  Erasmus,  and  oth«r  learned  men^  : 
Thettonii-  XII.  AmoDg  all  the  monastic  orders,,  none  en- 
"""^  joyed  a  higher  degree  of  power  and  authoritfy  iIab 
the  Dominican  fnars,  whose,  credit  wasgreat^and 
their  influence  universaL  This  will  not  appear 
at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  they  filled 
very  eminent  stations  in  the.  church,  jpresided 
every  where  over  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  in- 
qiasition,  and  had  the  care  of  souls,  with  the  func- 
tion of  con/fessors,  in  all  the  courts  of  ^MTOpe,-  n 
circumstance  this^  which,  in  these  times-  of  igno^ 
ranee  and  superstition,  manifestly  tended  to  put 
the  most  of  the  European  princes  in  their  ppwer. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this  creditand  authority, 
the  Dominicans  h^d  their  epemies ;  and  about  thifi 
time  their  influence  began  to  decline.  Nay,  se- 
veral marks  of  perhdy,  that  appeared  in  the  mea- 
sures they  employed  to  extend  their  iuthcaity, 
exposed  them  justly  to  the  public  indignation. 
Nothing  more  infamous,  than  the  frauds  they 
.  practised  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  as  may  be 
seen,  among  other  examples,  by  the  tragedy  they 
acted  at  B^',  in  the  year  1509  {JcX-  They  were 
perpetually 

(E^  [A]  Tliis  mort  impioui  fraud  h  recorded  at  length  by 
Ruchat,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume  of  big  Bi^mre  ■de  ta 
Refbrmatione  en  Suisse  ;  and  ^so  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Histor, 
Eccles.  ffelvet.  torn.  i.  p.  334.  There  is  also  a  compendious, 
but  distinct,  narration  of  this  infernal  stratagem,  in  Bishop 
fumet'a  Travels  through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and,  Swit- 
zerland, p.  SI.  The  Btiatagem  in  qoeation  \nt  the  congequencc 
'  of  a  rivalahip  between  the  Francucana  and  Dominicans,  asd 

more  especially  of  their  controversy  concernjng  the  Immacu- 
late  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  'Vhejbrmer  maintained, 
that  she  was  bom  without  the  blemish  of  ongt'na^nn;  the  latter 
asserted  the  contrary.     The  doctrine  of  the  FranctscaDS,  in  an 
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perpetually  «n[dayed  in  stigmatising,  with  the  cent. 
oj^robrious  mark .  of  Heresy ^  numbers  of  learned  J^^*" 

tgt  of  dxrkaeis  and  luperatitioni  cduld  flat  but  be  popular ) 
inj  hence  the  DDminicani  loeE  ground  from  day  to  da)'.  Ta 
lupport  the  credit  of  their  ft-dei',  they  rewhed,  at  i  chapter 
held  at  VimpKD  in  the  year  ISOi,  to  have  recourK  to  Bctiti- 
sus  visions  and  dreatna,  in  which  the  people  at  that  time  had 
u  eaty  faith ;  and  they  determined  to  make  Bern  the  scene 
of  their  operations.  A  person  named  Jetzer,  who  was  ex- 
titmely  simple,  and  much  iticllned  to  auiterities,  and  who. 
kad  taken  their  habit,  as  a  Iay4>r6ther,  was  chosen  as  the  in- 
nrumcDt  of  ths  delusions  they  were  contriviog.  One  of  the 
four  Dominicans,  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of 
ihi)  plot,  conveyed  himself  secretly  into  Jetzer's  cell,  and 
about  midnight  appeared  to  him  in  a  horrid  figure,  surrounded' 
with  howling  dogs,  and  seeming  to  blow  fire  from  his  nostrils, 
by  the  means  of  a  box  of  combustibles  which  he  held  near  his 
mouth.  Id  this  frightful  form  he  approached,  Jetzer's  bed, 
lold  him  that  he  was  the  ghost  of  a  Dominican,  who  had  been 
tilled  at  Paris,  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  for  laying  aside  his 
mooastic  habit ;  that  he  was  condemned  to  purgatory  for  thia' 
crime  ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that,  by  his  means,  be  might 
be  rescued  from  his  misery,  which  was  beyond  expression. 
This  story,  accompanied  with  honible  Criei  and  bowlings, 
frighted  poor  Jetzer  out  of  the  little  wits  he  had,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  promise  to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  deUvef 
the  Dominican  from  his  torment.  Upon  this  the  impostoP 
told  him,  that  notliing  but  the  mnst  extraordinaiy  mortifica* 
tions,  such  as  the  DisdpUne  of  the  fVUp,  performed  during 
eight  daya  by  the  whole  monastery,  and  Jetzer's  lying 
prostrate  in  the  form  of  one  cruci£ed  in  the  chapel  during 
auss,  could  contribute  to  his  deliverance.  He  added,  that 
the  performance  of  these  mortifications  would  draw  down  upon 
Jetzer  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin )  and 
concluded  by  saying^  that  he  would  appear  to  him  again,  ac- 
companied with  two  other  spirits.  Morning  was  no  sooner 
come,  than  Jetzer  gave  an  account  of  this  apparition  to  the 
test  of  ,tbe  convent,  who  all  unanimously  adviaed  him  to  un- 
dergo the  discipline  that  was  enjoined  him )  and  every  one 
consented  to  hear  his  share  of  the  task  imposed.  The  driuded 
tunpletoD  obeyed,  and  was  admired  as  a  saint  by  the  multi- 
tu^s  that  crowded  about  the  convent,  while  the  four  friara 
that  managed  the  imposture,  magnified,  in  the  most  pompou* 
manner,  the  miracle  of  tliis  apparition,  in  their  sermons  iin<t 
b  their  discourse.  The  night  after,  the  apparition  was  re- 
newed with  the  addition  of  two  impostors,  dressed  like  devils, 
and  Jetzer's  faith  was  augmented  by  hearing  from  the  spectre 
C2  aU 
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all  t  W  Mcretfi  of  Kis  life  imd  chougTitRi  ^hich^  t&e  impoitora  Iiad 
learned  from  hts  confessori  In  this  and  witne  su'b«eqiient  scene* 
(tL:  detail  oi  whoM  enormities,  for  the  sske  of  brevity,  ire 
thall  bereomh)  the  impotlM  talked  much  to  Jetzet-wftfelto- 
minicui  ordkr,  which  he  said  was  peciUiiirly  dear  to  tk  htcssed 
Vir^n]  he  added,  that  th^Vii^n  knew  herself  to  becdoceit' 
ed  in  ori^nal  sin ;  that  the  doctorB  who  taught  the  contrary 
were  i»  purgatory  j  that  the  blessed  Virgin  abhorred  the  Fran- 
cJKant  for  Riaking  h«r  equal  witii  her  boo  ;  and  that  the  town 
of  j^em  voHld  be  destroyed  forharbouringsuch  plague^nrithia 
IB  her  weUb.  In  one  of  theie  apparitionB,  Jet^er  imagmed  that 
tbevokeof  tbe  ^ctre  resembled  thatch  the  piW  ofthecsn- 
nnt,  and  he  was  not  aiiBtakeo  ;  buti  not  mnpMtbg  a  fraud,  he 
tfave  little  atteMien  to  this.  The  prior  appeared  in  riirious 
forms,  lometimeBinthat  of  St.  Barbara,  at  others  in  that  of  St. 
Bernard ;  at  leogtb  he  BHumed  that  <^  the  Vir^n  Marf,  and, 
fer  that  purpose,  clothed  lunraelf  IB  the  habits  that  were  employ' 
ed  tO'adom  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  gfeat  festivals  ;  the 
.  little  images,  that  on  these  days  are  set  on  the  altars,  were  made 
'meoEfof  aagetsrwli'ch  bcnne  tied  to  a  cord  that  passet}  through 
a  pulley  oicr  Jetzer't  head)  rose  up  and  down,  and  danced 
about  the  pretended  virgin  to  increase  the  dehiston.  The  Vir> 
gin  thn*  equipped,  addressed  a  long  ^seourK  to  Jetzer,  in 
vhicb,  among  other  things,  she  toM  him  that  she  was  con- 
ceived  in  original  sin,  though  she  had  remainett  but  a  short 
time  under  that  blemieh.  She  gave  him  as  a  miracalona  proof  of 
her  presence,  a  hut,  at  consecrate  wafer,  which  turned  from 
white  to  red  in  a  mwmm  }  and  after  various  visits,  in  which  lite 
grestett  enormitiea  were  transacted,  (he  Vtrgin-fmr  told  Jet- 
zer,  tiat  she  would  give  him  the  moat  affecting  and  undoubted 
iiiarks  of  her  Son's  fine,  by  in^rinting  on  him  the^e  viottrKh 
that  pierced  Jesut  on  the  cross,  as  she  bad  done  before  to  St< 
LiKiaand  St.  Catharine.  Accordingly,  she  took  his  hand  by 
force,  and  struck  alarge  nail  through  it,  wbicli  threw  the  poor"  ' 
dapC  into  the  greatest  torment.  The  next  night  this  mascu.' 
line  virgin,  brought,  as  she  pretended,  some  of-the  finen,  in 
which  Christ  had  been  buried,  to  soften  the  wound,  and  gave" 
Jetiwi'  a  sporiBc  draught,  which  had  in  it  the  bfood  of  an  un-' 
baptized  child,  some  grains  of  incense  and  of  consecrated  salt, 
•ome  qalc  kail  ver,  the  hairs  of  the  eye-browa  of  a  child,  all  which, 
whh-some  stupifying  and  poisorious  ingredients,  were  mingled 
togeth«'  by  the  pHor  with  magic  ceremonies,  and  a  solemn  de- 
dication of  himself  to  the  devil  ia  hope'  of  his  succour.  This' 
dranght  thrtw  the  poor  wretch  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  during 
wbka 
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Aons,  and  in  laying  the  most  iniquitous  snares  and  ceht.    , 
stratagems  for  tbe  destructioB  of  their  adversa-  ,^i, 

nes.  it^-f^^ 

which  the  monks  Smprintei!  on  hi*  body  the  other  (bar  wonndj 
of  Chritt  iu  tuch  »  manser  that  he  Celt  do  |»dii.  When  he 
.awakened,  he  found  to  his  un^xnki^le  joj,  theae  impre»li<i^ 
oa  his  body,  and  came  U  fast  to  fancjr  huiuelf  a  repreaetttative 
of  Christ  in  the  various  parts  of  Ha  passion.  He  wa«,  in  this 
state,  exposed  to  the  adrairipg  multitude  on  the  principal  altar 
«F  the  convent,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Fnuiciacani. 
The  Dominicuw  gan  iiim  Mwe  ether  draughts,  that  threv 
him  ii^toconvulBivRS,  which  wcfe  followed  by  a  roicecoRwyed 
through  apipeijitotbeniouthtoftwoima^StOiieof.MacyaD^ 
another  of  the  child  Jesus  j  the  former  of  which  had  te^* 
pwnted  upon  its  cheeks  inalivriy  inan«r.  The  little  Jtsna 
-wkedkis  maber.hy  mebnsof  this  voice,  (wfavh  was  that  of 
thepnat'B)'iiihT«be  w«ptJ  lufd  ahe  BBswcredi  t^iat Vr  tuitp 
were  owing  to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the  prai^ciscaiis 
attributed  to  her  the  honour  that  was  due  tp  iini,  (n  saying 
that  she  was  conceived  and  bohi  withont  sin,    - 

Thd  apparitiopt,  fUse  prodigtM,  and  AomituMi  llMagertiB 
j)(  thcpe  PoiuDiitatiB  tttaM^e]ittdc?eirrDif^,aadthei|iatteM 
wat  9t  ienv^  44  ^0s^y  over-ACted,  ,chatr  simplB  as  Je t»er  wac, 
he  at  .last  digcovered  it,  anil  had  almost  killed  the.pj-ipr,  whh 
appejutd  to  him  one  night  in  the  form  of  the  Vtcgln'  with  a 
f»vwai)nherh^.  The  Dominican*feariiig,byft»s(5W»Ter)r', 
■to  late  the  fnau  of  thsir  nhpoiturt,  thou^t  the  b«lt  mothod 
would  he  to  o^n  ;the  wb«te  matter  ^o  Jetier,  and  to  engage 
him  by  the  most  seducing  premises  ff  opukace  andglxjiy,  t() 
cany  on  the  cheat.  Jetier  was  persuaded,  or  at  least  appear- 
ed to  be«o.  Btt  the  Dbminitam,  suspecting  that  he  was  not 
^afvely  gained  otct,  resolved  to  poison  him  \  but  his  constitUT 
tion  was  so  vigDrous,  that  though  they  gave  him  poison  five  se- 
veraltinieiibe^raBnatdeStroycdby  it.  One  day  they -lent  him 
%  loaf  prepared  with  gome  (pices,  which,  flowing  greea  in  % 
day  or  two,  be  threw  apiece  of  it  to  a  wolPs  whelps  that  were 
ia  the  Btoiiastcryj  and  it  killed  them  immediately.  At  ano- 
-ther  time  they  poiapnsd  the  kast,  or  coosecrated  wafer,  bjut  aa 
he  vcnmted  it  op  'soon  after  he  (wallowed  it,  he  escaped  ond> 
more.  I^short,  there  were  no  meani of  securiDg  him,  which  the 
mon  detettibl^  impiety  and  barbarity  could  invent,  that  they 
did  not  put  in  pnctice,  till,  finding  at  last  an  opportunity 
of  getting  out  of  the  convent,  he  threw  himself  into  the  hani^ 
of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  thia 
infernal  plot,  Tbe-a^r  being  brought  to  Rome,  commis. 
taries  were  aent  from  tbence  to  examine  the  matter ;  and 
the  wlu^e  '^heat  being  fully  proved,  the  four  friara  werQ 
C  3  .        -    ,'  -wlepnly 
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CBHT.  ties  [f\.  And  they  were  the  prindpal  counsdlors, 
*kot'  I  ^  whose  instigation  and  advice  Leo  X.  was  de- 
^^^^^^^  termined  to  that  most  rash  and  imprudent  mea- 
sure, even  the  public  condemnation  of  Luther. 
Hie  lute  '     XUL  The  principal  places  in  the  public  schools 
^■^^^of  learning  were  filled  very  frequently  by  monks 
public       of  the  Mendicant  orders.     This  unhappy  circum- 
•''*°'*     stance  prevented  their  emerging  from  that  igno. 
jance  and  darkness  which  had  so  long  enveloped 
,  thetn ;  and  it  also  rendered  them  inaccessible  to 
that  auspicious  Ught  of  improved  science,  whose 
salutary  beams  h^d  already  been  felt  in  several  of 
the  European  provinces,  The  instructors  of  youth, 
.    dignified  with  the  venerabie  titles  of  Artists,  Gram- 
Viarians,  Physicians,  and  Dialecticians,  loaded  the 
memories  of  their  laborious  pupils  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  barbarous  terms,  arid  and  senseless 
distinctionSt  and  scholastic  precepts  delivered  in 
.  the  most  inelegant  style ;  and  all  such  as  could  re- 
peat this  jargon  with  a  certain  readiness  and  rapl- 
(lity,  wife  considered  as  men  of  unfommon  elq- 
quence  and  erudition.  -  The  >vhoIe  bqdy  oi  the 
.philosophers  extolled  Aristotle  beyond  all  mea- 
sure J  iyhile  scarcely^any '  studied  him,  and  none 
pnderstood  him.    For  what  was  no^  exhxbit- 
Ifd,  as' the   philossphy  of  that  famous  Grecian 


tolemnly  degraded  from  their  priesthood,  and  werebunit  aliw 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1509.  Jelzer  died  rome  time  iftcr  at 
■Constance,  having  pctsoned  bimself)  b8  was  believ^  by  some. 
Had  his  life  beea  taken  away  before  be  had  fouDd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  discovery  already  mentioned,  thi*  exeerik' 
ble  add  horrid  plot,  whicb,  in  many  of  its  circumstaoces,  was 
conducted  withart,  would  t>ave  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  a  stupepdous  miracle.  This  is  a  ^ery  brief  account  of  the 
matter ;  such  as  are  desirous  of  a  mqre  circumttaatial  relation 
of  this  famous  imposture,  may  cowi,ult  the  aiithors  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  note. 

[/]  See  Bilib.  Pirkheimeri  Epistob  ad  Hadrianum  Pontifi, 
Jtfoxf"''  de  Domii^icenoTuin  ^gilHs,  in  opp,  ejus,  p.  372, 
This  letter  n  also  to  be  fjiiind  in  Gerdesii  Inina-  ttd  Hislou 
^fjfovati  Evaiigelii,  torn.  i.  p.  170.  Apf  end. 
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^e,  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  amfiised  czmt. 
and  motley  heap  of  obscure  notions,  sentences,    ^^ 
and  divisions,  which  even  the  public  doctors  and  ^^^^ 
heads    of  schools  were  unable  to  comprehend. 
And  if,  among  these  thorns  ofsdiolastic  wisdom, 
there  was  any  thing  that  had  the  q>pearance  of 
fruit,  it  was  crush^  and  blamed  by  the  fitiious 
wranelings  and  disputes  of  the  Scot$sts  and  Thorn- 
ists,  toe  Realists  and  NomhtaUstSt  whose  clamours 
^d  contentions  were  unhappily  heard  in  all  the 
European  academies. 

XIV.  The  wretched  and  senseless  manner  ofThemte 
teaching  theology  in  this  century,  may  be  learned  '>f'''*<''W' 
&om  many  books  yet  extant,  which  were  wrote 
by  the  divines  it  fffoduced,  and  which,  in  reality, 
have  no  otfasr  merit  than  their  enormous  bulk. 
The  expoators  of  the  holy  scriptwes  were  very 
few  ii)  number  during  this  century ;  and  there 
wae  scarcely  any  of  the  Christian  doctors  that 
had  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  sacred  oracles* 
Tlus  kind  of  knowledge  was  so.  rare,  that,  when 
Luther  arose,  there  .could  not  be  found,  even 
in  the  university  of  PariSf  which  was  con^dered 
33  the  first  and  most  famous  of  all  the  public 
schools  of  learning,  a  single  person  qualified  to 
di^mte  with  him,  or  oppose  his  doctrine  upon 
a  scripture  foundation.  Any  commentators,  that 
were  at  this  time  to  be  found,  were  such,  as,  lay- 
ing aside  all  attention  to  the  true  meaning  and 
form,  of  the  words  of  scripture,  which  their  pro* 
found  ignorance  of  the  ori^jial  languages  and  of 
the  rules  of  criticism  rendered  them  incapable 
of  investigating,  gave  a  loose  to  th»r  vain  and  ir- 
regular fancies,  in  the  pursuit  of  mysterious  signi< 
fications.  The  greatest  part  of  the  public  teach- 
ers belonged  to  these  elates  of  divines,  which  we 
have  formerly  mentioned  under  the  titl^  of  Po- 
sitivi  and  Sententiarii,  who  were  extremely  fond, 
His  former  of  loai^g  their  accounts,  both  of  the 
c  i  truths 
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CRHT.  truthii  and  precef>ts  of  neligion,  with  muhipUed 
8»ct''i  ^o**tioiw*odautiiorities  from  the  writings  (rf  the 
<^^^^  andeat  doccou  j  the  latigr  of  explaining  me  doc- 
trines of  the  go9pel  bf  ths  rules  of  a  subtile  ^lad 
ititricata  philoaofby. 
Theiiberty     XV.  tt  OTBit  at  the  Same  time  be  observed, 
Kif2k.T^that  the  divint^  of  this  century  diq)U(6d  with  a 
■ubjecti.    good  deal  of  freedom  upon  T^g;iou6  subjects,  and 
ewn  upon  those  that  were  lo<^d  upon  as  nwst 
essential  to  salvation,     There  were  aeveral  points 
of  doctrine^  which  had  not  been  as  y«t  fceed  and 
deterinined  by  the;  authority  of  the  church ;  nor 
did  the  pontiffs,  without  some  verjr. urgent  reason, 
restrain  the  right  of  private  judgnwntt  or  iforce 
the  consdences  of  ia«n,  except  in  those  cases 
,         where  doctrines  were  adopted  that  seemed  detri- 
mental to  the  supTcinacy  of  the  apostolic  see,  or 
to  the  temporal  Interests  of  the  Baoerdotal  and 
monastic  orders.    Hence  it  is,.  t;ha;c  we  could 
mention  many  C^uistian  doctoffr'l>efore  Liitbffl', 
who  inculcated  not  only  with  intputiity,-but  evrai 
with  aj^dause,  the  very  same  tenets  that'-aftw- 
wards  drew  upon  him  such  heavy  accusations  and 
SBch  tiitter  reproaches.    And  h  -is    beyond  all 
doiU>t,  that  this  OTeat  reformer  night  have  pro- 
pagated these  onions  without  any  danger  ef 
diolestatiot^,  had  he  not  ^ntad  his  wu^n  re- 
BKuistrances  against  the  opulence  of  Romej  the  ■ 
overgrowti  fortunes  oi  the  bishops,  the  majesty  of 
the  pontic,  and  the  towsring  ambitlOB«f  the  D07 
mimcani. 
^^f!«^«     XVL  The  public  worship  of  the  Deity  was  now- 
woi^fpjl' no  more  than  a  pompous  round  of  external  cere- 
j^""'^  monies,  the  greatest  part  of  wjii(ii  were  insigni- 
thutm!^   ficant  and  senseless,  and  much  more  adapted  to 
daesle  the  eyes  than  to  touch  the  heart.    The 
number  of  these,  who  were  at  all  qualified  to 
administer  puUic  instruction  to  the  people,  was 
not  v«y  considerable ;  and  tliw  discourses,  which 
contained 
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eoabttned  little  eke  -ttun  fictitious  reports  of  mi-  Cent. 
ncUs  and  i»odigieB,  insipid  fables,  wretched  quib-  g^\ 
Ue8>  and  illiterate  jargon,  deceived  the  multitude  \^^-y^ 
instead  of  instructing  them.  Several  of  these 
lenoons  are  y«t  extant,  which  it  is  imposfflble  to 
read  without- tbe  highest  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. Those  who,  on  account  of  their  gravity 
•f  in»)Ber9,or  their  supposed  superiority  in  point 
of  wisdoai  and  knotvledge,  held  the  most  distin- 
guished rank  among  these  vain  declaimers,  had  a 
common-pbce  set  of  sul^ects  allotted  to  them,  • 
on  which  they  were  constantly  exercising  the 
force  of  their  hiBgs  and  the  power  of  their  elo- 
^eace.  These  subjects  were,  the  authority  of 
the  holy  mother  diurch,  and  the  obligations  of 
(d>edience  to  her  dedsions ;  the  virtues  and  merits 
t^  the  saints^  <and  -their  credit  in  the  court  of  hea^ 
Ten;  the  d^ity,  E^^y  *"<1  ^O'^  '^  t*>e  blesr 
ted  Virgin ;  the  efficacy  of  relics ;  the  duty  of 
admning  'diurches,  and  endowing  monasteries^ 
the  necesrity  of  good  works  (t^  that  phrase  was 
then  understwod)  to  salvation ;  the  intolerable 
burnings  of  purgatory,  and  the  utility  of  induU 
genera.  Sttch  were  the  sut^ecjs  that  employed 
the  zeal  and  labours  of  the  most  eminent  doctors 
of  this  century  ;  and  they  were,  indeed,  the  only 
subjects  that  could  tend  to  131  the  coffers  of  the 
^vm^  dfif  moAlter  cAvnrA,  and  advance  her  temporal 
interests.  A  ministry,  who  would  have  taken  it 
ioto  their -heads  to_,incukate  the  doctrines "  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  exhilrit  the  example  of 
Its  divine  author,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  mediation, 
as  the  most  powerful  motives  to  righteousness  and 
virtue,  and  to  re^sent  the  love  of  God  and  man- 
kind as  the  great  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  such 
a  ministry  would  have  been  very  unprofitable  ser- 
vants to  the  church  and  to*  the  papacy,  however 
Acy  might  have  promoted  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
the  salvatHff  (tf  aotd9<  .     . 

XVILThe 
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CRNT.      XVlh  The  state  of  things,  that  we  have  been 
XVI.    nQ^^r  describingj  exhibits  to  our  view  the  true 
^*"|J\  causes  of  that  incredible  ignorance  in  religious 
i^^^.    matters,  which  reigned  universally  in  all  coun- 
nipt  and   tTies,  and  imong  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men ;  an 
^^i^iOT   ignorance  accompanied  with  the  vilest  forms  of 
of  the  peo-  superstition,  and  the  greatest  corruption  of  man- 
J^  *^  ners.  The  clergy,  who  presided  over  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  ^  qf  the  church,  were  far  from  shew- 
ing the  leas't   dispo^tion  to  enlighten   the  ig- 
norance, or  to  check  the  superstition  of  the  times  i 
nay,  instead  of  opposing,  they  rather  nourished 
and  promoted  them,  as  conducive  to  their  safety* 
and  favourable  to  their  interests.    Nor  was  there 
more  zeal  shewn  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  im- 
morality and   licentiousness,  than   in  dispeUiog 
the  clouds  of  superstition  and  ignorance.    For  the 
prudence  of  the  church  had  easily  foreseen,  -that 
the  traffic  of  indulgences  could  not  but  suffer  from 
a  diminution  of  the  crimes  and  vices  of  mankind ; 
^nd  that,  in  proportion  as  virtue  gained  an  as- 
cendant upon  the  manners  of  the  multitude,  the 
promts  arising  from  expiations^  saiis/actions,  and 
^cb  like  ecclesiastical  contrivances,  must  neces- 
^rily  decrease. 
Atttonof     ^VIIL  Such  then  was  thedisn^al  condition  of 
t^ih'il!  ^^  church.    Its  corruption  was  complete,  and 
icntij  de-  the  abuses  that  it  perpiitted  were  gone  to  the 
•^^       greatest  height  of  epormity.    But  in  prt^rtion 
to  the  greatness  of  this  corruption  was  the  ardour 
and  impatience  ydth  which  all,  wi^o  were  en- 
dowed with  any  tolen^ble  portion  of  soHd  learn- 
ing, genuine  piety,  or  even  gopd  sense,  desired  to 
see  the  church  reformed  %ad  purged  fropi  these 
shocking  abuses.    An4  the  ^^nib^r  of  thos«  ^ha 
were  aSected  in  this  manner  was  very  censi^a^ 
ble  in  all  parts  of  the  western  world,  The  greatest 
^  part  of  (hem,  indeed,  were  perhaps,  over-moderate 

;n  their  detnwds.    They  tUd  not  extend  theii" 
views 
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views  so  far  as  a  change  in  the  form  of  ecdesias-  cent. 
tical  governmeot,  a  suppression  of  those  doctrines,    ^vl 
which,  however  absurd,  had  acquired  a  high  de.  .^^^^i^ 
gree  of  credit  by  their  antiquity,  nor  even  to  the  ^"^^^^ 
abrogation  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  whicli 
had  been  multiplied  in  such  an  extravagant  man*     ■ 
ner,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  region  and 
rational  piety.  All  they  aim^d  at  was,  to  set  limitp 
to  the  overgrown  power  of  the  pontiffs,  to  reform 
the  corrupt  mannCTs  of  the  clergy,  and  to  prevent 
the  frauds  that  were  too  commonly  practised  by 
that  order  of  men }  to  dispel  the  ignorance  and 
correct  the  errors  of  the  blmded  multitude,  and 
tij  deliver  th«ii  from  the  heavy  and  unsupportable 
burthens  thftt  were  imposed  upon  them  under  re- 
ligious pretexts.     But  as  it  was  impossible  to  6b> 
tain  any  of  these- salutary  purppses  without  the 
suppression  of  various  absurd  and  impious  (pini- 
ons, from  whence  the  grievances  complied  of 
sprung,  and,  indeed,  w^thout  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  religion  that  was  publicly  professed } 
90  was  this  r^vrmation  supposed  to  be  ardently* 
though  silently  wished  for,  by  all  those  who  pub- 
licly demanded  the  reformatio  oftlie  churcii  tn  its 
head  andin  its  members. 

XIX.  If  any  ^)arks  of  real  piety  subsisted  under  Tiie  Uju 
this  despotic  empire  of  superstition,they  ^ere  only  **^ 
to  be  found  amon^  the  MysHcs.  For  this  sect, 
renouncing  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  the  vain 
contentions  of  the  learned,  with  all  the  acts  and 
ceremonies  of  eternal  worship,  exhorted  their 
followers  to  aim  at  nothing  but  internal  sanctity 
of  heart,  and  communion  with  God,  the  centre 
and  source  of  holiness  and  perfeaion.  Hence  the 
Mifsticswete  loved  and  respected  bymany  persons, 
who  had  a  serious  sense  of  religion,  and  were  of  a' 
tender  and  devorional  complexion.  But  as  they 
yrere  not  entirely  free  from  thereigningsupersti* 
^ons,  byt  associated  many  vul^  errors  with  their 
practical 
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CENT.  fxTactical  precepts  and  Erections ;  indasthdreB. 
XVI.  cessiTC  passion  for  contemplation  led  them  uita 
^^^^  many  chiftierical  notions,  and  sometimes  into  «, 
degree  of  ^aticism  that  approached  to  madness  ; 
more  effectual  succours  than  theirs  were  necessary 
to  combat  the  inveterate  errors  of  the  times,  and 
to  bring  about  the  rtformation  thitt  was  expected 
'sriiih  such  Mnpati^ce. 


Thedawn  I.  VJITHILE  tljc  Kofmn  ponti?' sirtttibered  ia 
m  "tionri«»  *  '  security  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
iiB«Fect-  sivr  nothing  tliroiigliout  the  taet  extent  of  his  do- 
*^^'  minion  but  trant^uifiity  and  submisHon ;  and  while 
the  wortliy  and  ^ous  prefessofs  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity ^most  despaired  of  seeing  that  ^formation 
T>n  which  their  most  ardent  deetree  and  expecta* 
lions  -were- bent i  sn  -olpsaire  and  inctmaderaWo 
person  arose,  on  a  sijdden^  in  the  year  1517,  and 
'  kid  the  foundstton  of  this  ktns-^xpeeted  chiuige, 
by  ctpposing,  with  undaunted  rcscdution,  his' single 
force  to  the  torrent  of  papaj  ambition  and  despiw 
tism. "  This  extraordinary' man  WM  Martin  LiTr 
THER,  a  native  of  Aisleben,  in  Saaoni/y  a  mcntk  of 
the  Augustinian  Eremites,  who  were  one  of  the 
Mendicant  orders,  and,  at  the  same-  time,  fwxh 
fessor  of  divinity  >  in  the  academy  that  bad  hesn 
erected  at  Witlemberg^  a  few  years  befpre  this 
period,  by  Frederic  the  Wise.  The  papal  chair 
was,  at  that  time,  filled  by  Leo  X.  MaximiUan  I. 
a  prince  of  the  house  m  Austrix,  was  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  emperor  of  Germarof ;  and 
Frederic,  already  ipeirtioned,  elector  of  Sasmy, 

The 
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The  b(*I  efforts  of  this  new  adversary  bfthcpon.  cbnt. 
tiffii  ware  honoured  with  the  applauses  of  many,   J*J^'  , 
but  few  or  none  entertained  hopes  of  their  sue-  l^-J^ 
tesj.     It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  thia  puny 
David  could  hurt  a  Goluh,  whom  so  many  heroes 
had  opposed  in  vt^n, 

iL  None  of  the  qualities  of  talents  that  dis-t-othw. 
tingunhed  Luther  wtere  of  a  common  at  ordinary 
kind.  His  genius  was  tfuly  great  and  unparalJ  . 
ieled ;  his  memory  Vast  ■  and  tenacious ;  his  pa- 
tience in  supporting  trials,  difficulties,  and  labour* 
incre<fiHe,  hw  magnanimity  invincible,  and  rode* 
pendent'on  the  vidssitudes  of  human  affairs ;  and 
his  teaming  most  extensive,  considering  the  ag? 
in  which  he  6ved.  All  this  wilt  be  adoiowiedged, 
even  by  his  enemies,  at  least  by  such  of  them  ad 
are  not  totally  bEnded  by  a  spirit  of  partiafity 
and  faction.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  theo- 
)a^  and  philosophy  tliat  were  in  vogue  in  the 
S(io(^  during  this-century,  and  he  tau^t  them 
both  vnth  the  greatest  reputation  and  success  in 
the  academy  of  WltterrAgrg.  As  a  philosopher,  he 
embraiced  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  Tt^ch 
was  the  system  adopted  by  his  order ;  while,  in 
tfvinity,  he  fdlowed  chiefly  the  senthnents  of 
Angustin ;  but  in  both  he  preferred  the  dedsions 
of  Scripture,  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason  be- 
fore the  authority  and  opinions  of  fallible  men. 
It  would  be  equally  rash  and  absurd  to  represent 
ttds  great  man  as  exempt  from  error,  and  free 
from  infirtirities  and  defects ;  yet,  if  we  except 
the  contagious  effects  of  the  age  in  which  h^ 
lived,  and  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
luxiught  up,  we  ^lall  perhaps  find  but  a  few 
tfaingsin  his  character  that  render  him  liable  to 
reproach  Tm\ 

III.  111? 

^m}  The  nrkera  who  have  given  any  circnmstantml  acconnt 

«f  Luther,  and  his  tiUBiacHons  are  accurately  ciioaiei«ed -by 

Jo.  Alb. 
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CEKfi      ^  'Hie  iirst.  opportunity  that  this  great  marr 
XVI.    had  of  unfolding  to  the  view  of  a  blinded  and  de- 
f^^lj\  luded  age,  the  truth  which  had  struck  his  asto- 
jndnigen-  "ishcd  Sight,  was  offered  by  a  Dominican,  whose, 
cea  preach-  name  was  John  Tetzel  [|n3*     This  bold  and  enter- 
j^.^.  prising  ftionk  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  his 
act  iDijiT.  uncommon  impudence,  by  Albert,  archbishop  of 
Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  to  preach  and  proclaimy 
in  Germany,  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.' 
which  administered  the  remission  of  all  sins,  past,' 
present^  and  to  come,  however  enormous  their  na- 
ture, to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  purchase 
them.  The  frontless  monk  executed  this  iniquitouft 
commission  not  only  with  matchless  insolence,'  in"' 
decency  foj  and  fraud,  but  even  carried  his  tip' 
piety  so  far  as  to  derogate  from  the  all-sufficient 
power  and  influence  of  the  merits  of  Christ.     At 
this,  Luther,  unable  to  smother  his  just  indigna- 
tion, raised  his  warning  voice,  and,  in  ninety- 
five  propositions,  maintained  publicly  at  Wittem- 
berg,  on  ihe  30th  of  September,  in  the  yeitr  1517,- 
censured  the  extravagant  extortion  ,of  these  ques^ 
tors,  and  plainly  pointed  out  the  Roman  pontiff 
as  3  partaker  of  their  g^ilt,  since  he  suffered  the 
people  to  be  seduced,  by  such  delu^ns,  from 
placing 

Jo.  Alb.  Fabricins,  in  his  Cenli/bUum  LtUheranum;  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1728, 
and  the  second  in  1730,  in  8yo. 

[b]  The  historiant  who  have  particularly  mentioned  Tet- 
cell  and  his  odiou*  ntethoda,  of  deluding  the  multitude,  are 
enumerated  in  the  work  q,uoted  in  the  preceding  note,  part  I. 
.  p.  4.7.  part  11:  p.  530. — What  is  said  of  this  vile  deceiver  by 
Echard  and  Quetif,  in  the  Scriptorei  Ordin.  Predicalor.  torn. 
H.  p.  40.  discovers  the  blindeet  zeal  and  the  meaneBt  partiality. 

(C^  foj  In  describing  the  eihcacy  of  these  indulgences, 
Tetzel  said,  among  other  enormities,  that  "  even  had  any  one 
ravished  the  mother  of  God,  he  (Tetzel)  liad  whErewitha}  to 
efface  his  guilt."  He  also  boasted,  that  "he  had  saved  moie 
souls  from  hell  by  these  iiidulgenees^  than  St.  Peter  had  con- 
verted to  Chiistianily  by  bis  preaching," 
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chap,  n.'  The  Kistoryofthe  Refijnrm^&ru  si 

tdadqg  thdr  prindpal  confidence  in  Christ,  the  cent. 
only  proper  object  of  their  trust.  This  was  the  ''^'■ 
commencement  and  foundation  of  that  memorable  ^^'  '' 
rupture  and  revolution  in  the  church,  which  hum* 
bled  the-  grandeur  of  the  lordly  pontifis,  and 
eclipsed  so  great  a  part  of  their  glory  |j)]. 

IV.  This 

fSy  rp2  Dr.  Mosbom  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  calumnies 
inTentea  and  propagated  hy  some  late  authors,  in  order  to 
make  Luther's  zealous  opposition  to  the  publication  of  Indu/- 

femxi  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  selfish  and  i^oble  motives. 
t  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  set  that  m  3  true  light ; 
not  that  the  cause _of  the  reformation  (which  must  stand  by 
its  own  intrinsic  dignity,  and  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  *iews 
or  characters  of  its  instruments)  can  derive  any  strength  From 
this  inquiry ;  but  as  it  may  tend  to  rindicatejhe  personal  cha- 
racxer  of  a  man, 'who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of 
TCliffion. 

Mr.  Hume,  inhi'a  JKrioryo/"/Ae  Reign  o/'Henry  VIII.  has 
thought  proper  to  repeat  what  the  enemies  of  the  reformation . 
and  some  of  its  dubious  or  ill-informed  friends,  have  advanced, 
with  respect  to  the  motives  that  engaged  Luther  to  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  This  elegant  and  persuasive  his- 
torian tells  us,  that  tne  "  Austin  friars  had  usualli/  been  em- 
ployed in  Saxony  to  preach  indulgences,  and  from  this  trust 
Had  derived  both  pront  and  consideration  ;  that  Arcemboldi 
■gave  this  occupation  to  the  Dominicans  •  ;  that  Martin  Lu- 
ther, an  Austin  friar,  professor  in  the  university  of  Wittem- 
herg,  resmtingthe  affront  put  lyxm  his  Order,  began  to  preach 
against  the  abuses  that  were  committed  in  the  stde  of  indul- 
gences, and,  being  provoked  by  opposition,  proceeded  even  to 
decry  indulgences  themselves  f."  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
Mr.  Hupie's  candour  had  engaged  him  to  examine  this  accu- 
sation better,  before  he  had  ventured  to  repeat  it.  For,  in  the 
Jirtt  place,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Austinjriars  had  been  usu- 
ally emploifed  in  Saxony  to  preach  indulgences.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  commission  had  been  offered  alternately,  and 
■ometimcs  jointly,  to  all  the  Mendicants,  whether  Austinjriars, 
Domimcans,  Franciscans,  or  Carmelites.  Nay,  from  the  year 
1229,' that  lucrative  commission  was  principally  entrusted  with 
the  Domnicans  %  ;  and,  ia  the  records  which  relate  to  indul- 
gences, we  rarely  meet  witb  the  name  of  an  Austin  friar,  and 


*Hama'iI£itciry  of  Engluid,  under  the  MomeofTudor,  voLi,p.ll9. 

tldib.p.  120, 

\  Set  Weiimanni,  Memorabilia  HistorU  Satr«  N.  T.  p.  1051.  HIS. 
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S3   •  lieHtstoiyqfffieHefbrmllal. 

.  am.  TV.  This  delMU  becmoi  tathef  «iid  Tetad 
•tct\  ^"^^  *'  ^^*  ^  matter  of  no  gt«t  tnoment,  and 
\.^v^  might 

^Me'b'^'"***  one  single  act  ty  W^lich  h  apptars,  that  the  Roitnn  pon* 
tween  Lu-  tiffever  named  the  fr^rs  of  that  grder  to  ihe  office  under  con* 
ther  aad  nderation.  Mate  particularly  it  is  remarkable,  that  for  half  a 
TttBoL  centary  before  Luther,  (i.  <r.  ftom  USO  to  1517),  during 
which  period  indulgences  were  Bold  with  the  tji«*t  Ecaadaloui 
marks  of  avKricious  extortion  and  impudence,  we  scartsly  lAeet 
with  the  name  of  an  Austin  Friar  employea.in  that  service  ; 
if  we  except  a  monk  named  FalziuS,  who  was  no  more  than  an 
underline  of  the  papal  queator  Raynwnd  Peraldus ;  so  far  i* 
it  from  being  true,  that  the  Augustin  oider  were  escluaiTelyt 
or  even  usuiJly  employed  in  that  sernce  *■  Mn  Hume  hu 
built  his  assertion  upon  the  sole  authority  of  a  single  expres- 
sion of  Paul  Sarpi,  which  has  been  abuadantlr  refuted  by  De 
Priero,  Pallavicini,  and  Graweaon,  the  mortal  enemies  of  tu- 
thcr. — Bui  it  may  be  alleged,  thjrt,  even  supposing  it  was  not 
usMal,  Id  employ  the  Augustin  friar»  atone  ki  the  pre^gation 
of  indulgences,  yet  Luther  miffht  be  offended  at  seeug  suoli 
an  important  commlsHon  given  to  the  Dominicans  eXclusivelyt 
and  that,  consequently,  tins  was  his  motive. in  opposing  the 

{•ropagation  of  ludulgences.  To  shew  the  injtutice  of  tMs  tlr 
egation,  I  observe, 

Seamd/j/,  That  in  the  time  of  Luther,  the  preaching  of  indiilp 
Sences  was  become  such  an  odious  and  unpopular  matter^  that 
It  i*  far  from  being  probable,  that  Luther  Would  have  been  so- 
licitous about  obtaining  such  a  commission,  either  for  hims^ 
or  for  hii  order.  The  princes  of  Europe,  with  manyhishopsi 
andmultitndes  of  learned  and  pious  men,  had  opened  their  eyea 
upon  the  turpitude  of  this  infamous  traffic ;  and  even  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  DiMninicans,  totnrdi  the  condusion  of  the  fifteenth 
century  opposed  it  publicly,  both  in  their  discourses  and  in.  their 
writings  f .  Nay  more,  the  very  commission  which  ii  supposed 
to  have  excited  the  envy  of  Luther,  was  offered  by  Leo  to  the 
ral  of  the  Franciscans,  and  was  refused  both  by  him  and' 
order  J,  who  gave  it  over  entiiely  to  Albert,  bishop 
if  Ment7,  and  Magdeburg.  Is  it  then  to  be  imagined,  th^ 
either  Luther,  or  the  other  Austin  friars  aspired  after  a 
commission  of  whkh  the  Franciscans  were  ashamed !  B«- 
iides,  it  is  a  mistakt  to  affirm,  that  this  o£ce  n-as  given  is 

■the 

*  See  Hirpii  DisstrtaL  de  NonnuUii  lodulgentianun,  Sxc.  iiv.  M  xr 
Qn««iiribus,p.384.  387. 

f  IM  Wilch.  opp.  ].Mhtr,  toM.  nr.  p.  114.  SSS.  119.  MS.— .fcekendotf. 
tli«.  I'Uthennismi,  lib.  L  Kct.  vi  p.  13. 

f  S«cWakkkK.citp,  sn. 
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litf ,  &ad  JU0  X.  been  dbpMed  to  felkw  the  hesd^  sMi*"!. 

tin  StoanMctiii  ii  gma^  ;  qncf  ieoma  gMMtoT«t»lriilde, 
an  iwb^u^- member  of  that  tetkr*  wlta  bad  iMeri  no^vrfeug 
ft>rJu?proi!gacy»  barbarity,  and  ratartkiD. 

'  Bnt'tbat  neither  fesentment  nor  envy  were  tte  motives  that 
lei  LnAtt- N  ojtpoM  tfa«  <lbttr)iw*  *iif  pviiHcatioii  <j'  indul- 
gdieavWai  ^{]fe3tf  Willi  Clie  iKMMt)  evideacri,  if  #»•  tt)fi^f  in 
tbc' f Air^j pkiKi  T^atii&wat  icfvcn  tc^KiJ'of  any- sunk.' rfto< 
timi,eitber.ifLtheediat  of  (hs  p«atiS[s  of  hia  tiratr,  «r  amidvt  ' 
tte'otEer  reproacheioE  tlie  contemporary  writers,  w4to  defended 
tite  estate  of /}0M^,  and  wio  wtre  ferfrtnt  bring  aparinr  of 
tlejf  iM'rfeoKM  nttd  flKAnrnKI.  JSUHi^  contemporary  a£^^ 
ndn  irf  Inthevaft  abroknty  alnContUs-hcad.  Brooitlu! 
ytu  IS)?  W  l.$4l6,  wluD  tlic,dis|lut^aboBt.  iadulgeaen  «aC 
carried  on  -with  tHe  greateit  u^rmch:  and  animosity,  iiat  one 
iffHet  ttefVenfuhed  to  repfoaiS  Eathef  witk these ignotilemo- 
tn«*of  flppasidiwi  noi*  nftd**  eonsidtfatioff.'  Fspeak  i»(*of 
ErMmfu;.  Sloiftn,  He  Iftioitt.  dEUUnardhi,'  and  othen;  vrtfWt 
tefti4io&7  ■>>S^  ^  pefhqM  aiupsotcd  af  partiftUty  in  hit  Ea- 
vour,  bat  X.ipeak  of  Cajetan,^  Hosstrat,  De  Prierio,  Emser, 
and  ewiv  tbe  ilrfamtnia  Joho'  Tetzel,  whom  Luthea  opposed 
whh  aotb  yeheioniw  v*A  iJittCTAew.  Evefl  CocUseUs  was 
iBratM^tbbheaAaoring'tbeltftfoCIiu^ert  diovghaftfcrtte 
deatkqf  tint'grsat  nftmaer,  li<inOBclicdtbe' CMumny  I  av 
bcre  refuting.  Bnt  socb  was  tha  scandaloua  character  c^  thia 
nxDt  wlic  was  notorious  for  fraud,  calumny,  Ipng,  and  their 
atitet  tides  *,  tkat  PaHavldni,  Bossurt,  and  other  enemies  of 
Lntbth^iMKashame^tomafee-ilse,  either  oFfm  nam*' or  tea- 
tlBHU^  Afow,'«ay  it  not  be  foiiiy  ptunme^  tbm  the  «m- 
tempoTarie*  of  Luther  werebetco-juds^a  of  biaichara«ter,aad 
the  principles  from  whith  he  acted,  than  those  «ho  lived  in 
afier  times  ?  Can  it  be  ima^ned',  that.iaotives  to  action,  which 
ena^ed  the  pryiitg  eyei-  of  I^uthtr's  contemporaries,  ahotdd' . 
bare  ditcOiered  theaiselvnt  to  us,  wfie  n«e  at  suck  a  £staiie» 
^,  time  hm»^  t\^  s^eae  of  adtif^  to  M.  Bplsnet,  to  Mr.  ilume, 
and  to  other  abbetors  of  this  ill-contrived  and  foolish  story. 

£ithcr  there  are  no  rules  of  moral  evidence,  or  Mr.  Hume's 
BKnlol)  is  entirely  groandless.  ' 

I  might  add  many  other  coasidenitiDns,  to  shew  the  untea- 

■onableness  of  supposing  that  Luther  exposed  himself  to  the 

Age  4^  th6  Roman  jontiiT,  to  tba  persecutions  of  an  exaspe- 
rated 

■  SIddan.  Qe  State  Rel  et  It«Ip.  in  IMIc.  Epi*t  ad  Aiifnrt.  ETecter. 
VOL.. IV.    ■  '  »      ■ 
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CENT,  ing  niethod  .whlcU  ^onliQoa  prudence 'miuC  lulvft 

seei-'i.  "!i'twally  ;pointed,Qut  oa  suclj  an  occasion,'  For,.; 
J  aftef  all,  and  this  was  no  more  than  a  private  dis- 
pute between  two  monks,  concernine  the  extent 
of  thie  popfi'a  power  with  respect  to  the  remis8ioit> 
of  sin.  Ltitiier  confess^  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff was  clothed  with  the  power  of  remitting  tl^e  * 
hunuin  punishments  inflicted  upon  transgresscq'Sy  f 
i...e.  the  piMiishm»it9  denounced  l>y  the  :cburch^ 
9nd  its  visible  head,  the 'bishop  of  Rome  ;  but  he 
'strenuously  denied  that  his  power  extended  to_' 
the  remission  cf  i^^^drcim,  puni^mei\ts  allotted', 
tat^enders,  either  tnttus  pi%ient,  or:  in  a  futurs; 
state;  affirming  on  the  ctmtiary,  that  these  pu-' 
nishments  could  only  be  removed  by'the' merits^ 
of  Christ,  or  by  voluntary  acts  of  ipprfificatlon , 
and  penance,  undeirtalc;eh  and  perfbi^ed.^y  the'* 
tran^essoF.  The  doctrine' of  Tetzd,  vaa-.m- 
deed,  directly  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  Lu-" 
ther ;  for  this  senseless  and  designing  monk  as- ' 
serted,  that  all  punishnaente,  present,  and  futiir?,,. 
human  and  divine,  were  ;^bmittjed  .tOitheaitthiO!-. 
rhy  of  the  Roman  -pontiSi  and  cante  within  4he 
reach  of  his  absolving  .power.  This  matter  had 
often  been,  debated  before  the  present  peyoif;  but; 
the  popes  had  always  t>een  prudent  ^enough  to 
leave  it  undedded.  These  detxites, -however,  b^ng. 
sometimes  treated  with  neglect,  and  at  others 
carried  on  without  wisdom,  the  seeds  of  discord' 
gained  imperceptibly,  new  accessions  of  .strength 
and  vigour,  and  from  small' be^nnlngs  produced, 
at  length,  revolutions,  and  events  ^  the  mo^ 
momentous  nature. 

:  '.  .'^  V.'Thet. 


ler^,  to  tlie  severity  of  $ii«h  a  patent  ani]  .^potic 
prince  as  Charles  V.  to  deatti  itself,  and  that  from  i'pmdple 
of  avarice  and  ambition.     Sut  I  have  said  enougli  to  satisfy 

every  candid  mind.  ^ 
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V.  The  aciitlTtients  of  Luther' were  received  ostrr. 
with  applause  by  the  greatest  part  of  Germatiyi  gai^^, 
vhich  had  long  groaned  tinder  the^  avarice  of  the  ^.yyrx^ 
|)OUtif&,  and  the  extortions  of  their  tax-gatherers,  Tiieidiw; 
and  had  murmured  grievoudy  against  ^hevanioiw^^^^j 
Stratagems  that  were  daily  put  in  practice,  with  the  purmi 
the  most  Irontless  impudence,  to  fleece  the  ■rich^*^'^'"'^' 
andtogtind  the  faces  of  the  poor.'  But  thevota' 
ries  of  Rome  were  filled  with  fiotror,  when  they 
Were  informed  of  the  opimons  propagated  by  thd 
Saxon  refOTmer ;  more  especia%' the  DomiDicanaj 
who  lotted  upon  ■  their  order  as  insulted  and  zu 
tacked  in  the  person  of  Tetzel.     The  alarm  of 
ttintroversy  was  therefore  sounded,  and  Tetaei 
himself  appeared  immediately  in  the  field' against 
Luther,  whosfe  sentiments  he  pretended  to  reftito  . 
in  two    academical    discourses,  which   he   pro« 
noubced  on  bccasion  eH  his  promotion  to  the'  dc 
gree  of  doctor  ill  divinity.    In  the  year  fcdiow* 
ing  (1518)  two  famous   Dominicans,  Sylvester 
de  Prierio  and  Hogstrat,  the  former  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  the  latter  a  Qerman,  rose  up:  also 
against  the  adventurous  refonner,  and  attacked 
bim  at  Cok^A  with  the  ntfnoet' vehemence  and 
ardoiir.    Their  example  was  soon  followed'  by> 
uioth»'  formidable  champion,  named  JkJdita^ » 
celebrated^pr6fe5ik)r  of  divinity  at  lng&btddtj.aatA 
oneof  the'nioA-zeadk)«Bsupporter&<tf  the  Doridv 
nican  order.      Luther  stood  firm  against  theao 
united  adversaries,  and  -was  neifher.  vanquislfed 
hy  their  arguments,  nor  daunted  tiy  their  talents  ^ 

and  reputation ;  but  answered  their  objections,; 
and  refuted  their  reasonings  with-  the  greatest' 
strength  of  Evidence,  and  a  becoming  spirit  of. 
resolution  and  ptfseverance. . .  At  the  same  time^ 
htrwever,  he  addressed  himself  by  leners,.  writtent 
in  th«  most  submis»ve  and  respectful  terms,  to 
the  Roman  pontiiF,  and  to  several  of  the  bisliops, 
shewing-  them  the  uprigh^e^  of  hiif  intentions,  aa 
D  2    .  -    ■  well 
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c»jrr.  tt^  as  the  justice  of  fcia  cause,  and  declaring  Ms 
■^^i.  r«>'^^s  to  chan^  lus  ^entimepts,  af  soon  u  he 
tijf.^^  sbould  se£  them  mriy  {V^ved  to  be  enroneoos. 
Aeonftt-      VI.  At  first,  lJ«Q  X-  behe^  tbis  coDtroreray 
r^^=i4trith:  indiffercftce  attd  a>Qt«apt}  hut,  t>euig  io* 
Lntiier  and  formed,  by  the.  emp«ror  ^Maximiliaa.I<  not  ody 
^^  "  pf  ite  importMicft,  but  aiso  of  the  ftxi^  ditiaons  U 
'^'  was  hkety  to  produce  in.  Germany^  he  summoned 
Luther  to  appear  befat«  him  at  Rome^  and  there 
to  plead  the  cause  whikh  he  bad  undertakeH  to 
Inaiiitain.    This  pa[Ktl  swDm<^i5  was  superseded 
by  Frederick  the  Wise,  electer  of  Saxmy,  who 
pietended,  that  tile  cause  of  Luther  belonged  tq 
ihe  jutisdiction  of  a  Gcrotan  tribuoal,  and  uiat  'n 
was  to  be'  decided  by  the  eccles{asdcal  kws  of  the 
,  empire.    The  pootiff  yielded  to  tbje  remonstrances 
fif  this  prudent  and  magDaqimous  prince,  and 
ocdered  Luther  to  justify  his  intentions  and  doc- 
trines h^cxe  caidinal  Cajetati^  whp  ivas  at  this 
time  legate  at  the  diet  of  dvgsbitrg»    lo  this  firs^  * 
step  the  court  of  Rome,  gave  a  spedinen  of  tha;^ 
temerity  and  imprudence  with  whic^  a)|  its  nqgp^ 
ciations,  ib  this  iroighcy  afiair,  were  aitenvards: 
(tfniducted.    For,  instead  of  reconciling,  nothing; 
cpuld  tend  more  to  inflame  matters  than  th$ 
chance  bf  Cretan,  a,  Dominican,  andkCt^setmently, 
&e  declared  enemy  of  Luther,  and. friend,  of  Tet- 
zel,  as  judge  andai4Htrator  in  this  nice  and  p^ous 
controversy.  . 
The  rune      VII.  Lurfier,  however,  repaired ,  tp  4Mgsbttrg, 
fereB'!^°""*"  the  month  of  October  1518,  and  conferred,  at, 
three   (Afferent   meetings^    wtth;  Cajetan   hhn- 
self  [^],  ccHicerniijg  the  points,  in  dpbate.    But 
had  he  even  been  disposed  to.  yield  to  the  court 
pf  Rdme,  this  imperious  legate  was,' of  aU  others, 
the  most;  improper  to  encourage  higi  in  the  exe- 
cution 

Zf}  TliaM  itia  targi> ari^nunt nf  this  canUnal  ^TCB by  Qoetxf. 
and  £chard,  Senior.  Ordin<  jPrfT^tdi^or.  torn,  a,  f .  li, 
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Aition  of  such  a  ptarpose.  The  high  ^[nn'c  6jf  cent. 
Luther  was  not  to  be  tamed  by  the  arrogant  die-  ^^^.. 
tat69  of  mere  authority ;  such,  Iwwever,  were  the  v.yvx/ 
oidy  mediods  of  persuasion  employed  by  the 
haughty  cardhial.  He,  in  an  overbearing  tone, 
desired  Ltither  to  renounce  his  t^nnions)  without 
even  attempting  to  prove  them  erroneous,  -and 
inststed^  with  importunity,  on  his  confessing  hum- 
bly his  fault,  and  submitting  respectfully  to  the 
judgmentof  the  Roman  pontiff  £»■]-  The  Saxon 
teformer  cOiUd  not  think  of  yielding  to  tffl-ma  sa 
unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  so  de^tically 
proposed  \  so  that  the  conferences  were  absolutely 
without  effect.  For  Luther,  finding  his  adversary 
and  judge  inaccessible  to  reason  and  argument, 
left  Augsburg  all  of  a  Sudden,  after  having  ro* 
pealed  from  th«  present  decirfofls  of  the  pontiff 
to  those  which  he  should  pronounce,  when  better 
informed ;  and,  in  this  step,  he  seemed  yet  to  re- 
spect the  di^ty  and  authority  of  the  tMshf^  of 
Rome  [*3-  8"*^  Leo  X.  on  the  other  hand,  let 
loose  the  reins  to  ambition  and  des|>oti«n,  and  car. 
ried  thing»  to  the  utmost  extremity ;  for,  in  the 
month  of  November,  this  same  year,  he  published 
8  special  dcfict,  commandkig  his  ^nritual  subjects 
»3  td 

frj  The  ImpenoiiB  and  Imprudent  maai»r  in  wloch  C^eta^ 
IxhaTed  towards  Luther  was  htgh)y  dUap^oved  of,  evtii  U  lh« 
«  court  of  Jfoiveiaa  api>earB,aniong  other  teatimanies,  from  Pauk) 
Sarpi's  History  of  the  Coimdl  of  Ttei4,_  fcoolt  I.  p.  22.  The 
conduct  of  Cajetao  iBdefended  by  EchaTd^i!)  his  Striptor.  Ord, 
Prmdieatm:  torn.  ii.  p.  15.  but  with  littls  prudence,  dud  leit 
irgument.  The  truth  (rf  tfaf  matter  ii,  that  the  qmir%  of  Sam» 
»ai  it|  imtUnking  wvereign,  were  aot  less  culpah^  thaa  Caje- 
tan  in  the  vhtde  of  thi»  traasactioo.  Since  they  night  eagil^ 
fore«ee,  that  a  Dotniiiic^  legate  wae  of  all  others  the  tnos^  uil- 
fikdy  to  treat  Luther  with  modentioD  and  impartii^ty^  &p^ 
fonteqnentty  the  moBt  improper  to  reconcile  imtten. 

{/]  See  %.  Christ,  frid.  gomeri  Diu.  de  Coih^  Lulheti 
am  Cajehtno.  Leips.  1722,  in  ^o.^-VaL  Eta.  Losched 
^itia  et  Documenld  Refi)niu;f,  toA*  a,  caf .  V,  p<  iS5.  Of  ft 

i^lm,  t9ia.  ffiy-  f,  ¥)3i 
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CENT,  to  acknowledge  his  power  of  delivering  from  ail  tite 


ggc;j\  pumshments  due  to  sin  and  transgression  of  ever^_ 


■xvt 

\^rY^  ;tin<f.     As  soon  as  Luther  received  information  of 
this  tncomiderate  and  violent  measure,  he  per- 
ceived, plainly,  that  it  would  be  impos^ble  for 
him  to  brine  the  court  of  Rome  to  any  reasonable 
terms ;  he  merefore  repaired  to  Witiemburg^  and, 
on  the  28th  of  November,  appealed  from  the  pon- 
tiff to  a  general  coundL 
The  tram-     VIII.  In  the  meantime  the  Roman  pontiff  be-; 
J^^^     came  sen^ble  of  the  imprudence  he  had  been 
guilty  of  in  entrusting  Cajetan  with  such  a  com* 
mission,  and  endeavouring  to  mend  the  matter  by 
All  the     employing  a  man  of  more  candour  and  impartia- 
projefl.  of  lity,  and  better  acquainted  with  business,  in  order 
J^^o^to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Luther,  and  to  en- 
ccTud  ip    gage  that  reformer  to  submis^on  and  obedience. 
is\9-       xhis  new.*  legate  was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
knight,  who  belonged  to  the  court  pf  Leo  X.  and 
whose  lay  character  exposed  him  less  to  the  pre- 
judices that  arise  from  a  spirit  of  party,  than  if 
be  had  been  clothed  with  the  splencUd  pur^e, 
or  the  mon^tic  frock.    He  was  also  a  persop  of 
great  prudence,  penetration,  and  dexterity,  and 
every  way  qualified  for  the  iexecution  gf  such  % 
pice  and  critical  cpmmi^ion  as  this  was.    Leo, 
therefore  sent  him  into  Saxony  to  present  to  Fre- 
derick the  golden  consecrated  rtm  (which  the 
pontiff^  are  used  to  bestow,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of 
distinction,  on  those  princes,  fqr  whom  they  have,  ■ 
or  think  proper  to  profess,  an  uncommon  friend- 
ship and  esteem),  and  to  treat  with  Luther,  not 
only  about  finishing  his  controversy  with  Tetzd, 
but  also  concerning  the  methods  of  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  court  of 
Rome.    Nor,  indeed,  were  the  negociations  of 
this  prudent  ministry  entirely  unsuccessful;  for,  in 
his  first  conference  with  Luther,  at  Altenburgy  in 
the  year  1519,  he  carried  matters  so  far  as  to  per- 
suade 
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suade  him  to  write  a  sybmisslye  letter  to  Leo  i,  OEtrr. 
promising  to  observe  a  profiaund  silence  upon  tKe.g^^_''j_ 
matters  in  debate,  provided  that  the  same  obliga-  t^^tv^ 
ticm  should  be   imposed  upon  his  adversaries. 
Thb  satne  year,  in  the  month  of  Octobet',  MU^ 
titz  h&d  a  second  conference  with  Luther  in  the 
castle  of  Jjcibermerd^  and  a  third  the  year  fdlow- 
-ing,  at  Lichtenberg  [(].    These  meetings,  which 
were  reciprocally  conducted  with  moderation  and 
-decency,  gave  great  hopes  of  an  approaching  re*  - 
conciliation ;   nor  were  these  hopes  ill-founded 
'[u].    But  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  enemies 
of  Luther,  and  the  arrogant  sjHrit,  as  well  as  un- 
accountable imprudence,  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
blasted  these  fair  expectations,  and  kindled  anew 
the  flames  of  discord. 

0"  [p]  IX.  It  was  suffident  barely  to  mention  The  wtw 
the  measures  taken  by  Cajetan  to  drawLuther^^^'^. 
anew  under  the  papal  yokej  because  these  mea-nnmMii. 
sures  were,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  wildj^"t^ 
suggestions  of  superstition  and   tyranny,  main- 
tamed  and  avowed  with  the  most  frontlesa  impu- 
dence.   A  man,  who  began  by  commanding  the 
reformer  to  renounce  his  errors,  to  believe,  and 
that  upon  the  dictates  of  mere  audiority,  thai  **one 
drop  of  Christ's  blood,  being  sufficient  to  redeem 
d4  the 

[^}  See  B.  Christ.  Frid.  S.  The.  records  relating  to  the 
embassy  «F  M'ltitZi  were  first  published  hf  Em.  Salomoa 
Cyprianus,  in  ^ddit.  ad  Wilh.  Ern.  TcDzelii  Ifislor-  Reformat. 
totq.  i.  ii. — As  also  by  Val.  £m.  Loscberua,  in  hi»  Actu  Re^ 
Jbrmat.  toQi.  ii.  c.  xvi,  aqd  torn,  iii:  cap.  ii. 

C]  intHcyearl5l9,LeoX.wr6tetoLuthetintheaoftq8t 
and  most  pacific  tertna,  From  this  remarkable  letter,  (which 
WW  pablisfaed  in  17+2,  by  Loscbenis,  in  a  German  work  en- 
titled Vntchvld  Nac/frictJ  jt  appears  that  at  the  court  of  Jiomo 
they  looked  upon  a  reconciliation  between  I^uthcr  and  tb« 
pontiff  aa  certain  and  near  at  hand. 

tp"  1*b1  This  whblo  ninth  section  is  idded  to  Dr.  Mosheim'a 
workby  the  translator,  wbo  thoughtthat  this  part  of  Luther's 
fcistory  deterted  to  be  related  in  »  nore  circiinittiuitial  maoneri 
ttwp  it  is  in  the  original, 
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C2NT-  .the  v^i|^  hvsiao  race*  the  Temwufig  quwUtf* 

•sct'j  '*"'  '''*^  4'«4-i'*  '^  gwd^  aad  on  t^e  crest,  w^ 
'  left  af  %  leg»(»'  to  tl^e  churdi,  to  Ix  a  treas^e  froqi 
whence  indij^ence^  yere  to  be  dr^wif  and  3<ijti)9i' 
r^eried  by  the  Roman  pentifi*  [-r] :"  such  %  m^n 
>ras  p9t  to  be  rej^soaed  with.  But  MUtujE  fro- 
cee4^  |<i  quite  another  gianner,  an4  his  coufer- 
^ce$  with  the  Saxpc  reorder  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, tie  WIS  orcl^sd,  indeed,  to  demvid  of  the 
eleaor,  that  he  would  either  oblige  Luther  to  re- 
nounce the  doctrines  he  h^  hitherto  muptained* 
or,  th^  he  would  withdr^  from  himhjs  proteotipn 
ajod&voiir,  ^ut,  perceiving  that  he  w^s  received 
by  the  Rector  with  a  degree  <^  coldness  that  bof- 
4ered  upon  copteojpt,  ^d  that  ^uttte^'p  credit 
and  cause  were  too  far  advanced  to  be  dectroyeiA  ~ 
by  iiifi  eSis>Fts  o£  mere  authority,  he  h^  recourse 
t.q  ge^tlf  r  methods.  He  loaded  Tetzel  with  the 
^itt^rest  rquroacb^  on  account  of  the  irregular 
and  s)^rctitioif«  m^ans  he  had  emplDyed  for  pro- 
Biotifi^  the  sale  of  indulgences,  »nd  attributed  tp 
t|H8  fi)iG«r9l^  wretch  ^.  th«  abuses  that  ^.uther 
|)fi4  cqmi^uW  c4,  Tetzel,  on  the  other  hand* 
burthened  witfi  the  taiquities  of  Jtome,  totmepted 
with  a  cqn$Qou4iLess  of  hi^  own  injustice  and  ^^ 
tortjpiis,  ptMjog  with  the  oj^robrious  cenpures  of 
ibf  new  legate,  and  seiung  himself  equally  de- 
spised and  abhorred  by  both  parties,  died  of  grief 
ahd  d^Bpiur  [y3-  This  incendury  being  sacrinted 
^  a  yii;dm  to  cover  the  Koni^n  ponti^  from  r^. 
pro^cli, 

S3^  f^]  Such)  BmoDg  others  itill  naM  absi^^*  fftre  the 
^ipresfioiu  of  Cajeun,  whjcb  he  borrowed  from  one  of  tfap 
jPfCTttfib  of  Cjemefit  VI'  Etalk4  {wd  tb^t  ji^U7  fw  qawe 
tluq  on^  rfason)  Estrnvfigl^'^'' 

Ct  [*]  ?:-"Ttier  iK^^  »a  affected  by  tlje  agapiq*  qf  4^?^ 
under  which  Tetsel  laboured|  fl^t  he  ^ote  hiiU  4  pfithetic 
letter  of  consplatioifi  y^hkht  bo\*eysf,  praducod  ng  effect. 
Hit  iofamy  vfti  perpetmted  hy  ?  Riet^re  placed  in  \^e  «hur(^ 
of  Pimiq,  in  yhicji }»«  «  rei«e«f %t*4  iittjiig  Ofi »« w  ^i4  «i 
lug  indulgenceG. 
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proKh,  S%itz  epUi^d  into  «,  jp^^ular  omver.  eEtrr. 
satt^x  wkh  Luc^o*  at  Atienburg^  and,  without  ^^i- 
pr9tea4t9g  to  JMstify  the  «*pdalou8  traffic  in  ^Tl^ 
qvestioo,  required  onl^,  that  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  fotu;  foUowing  things :  ist.  That  the 
*'  pe(^^  had  beoi  seduced  by  false  notions  of 
"  indulgepces :  Sd^,  That  he  (Luther)  had 
"  been  the  cause  of  that  seduction,  by  represent- 
**  iag  indu]gefi(es  ^  Qinch  jnore  heinous  than 
« they  really  were ;  Adhf^  That  the  odious  con- 
"  duct  of  Tetael'  alone  had  given  occasion  to 
"  these  r^esentations :  and,  4ithhf,  That,  though 
*'  the  avarice  of  iJbert,  archbi^op  of  Mentsi, 
"  hiid  set  on  T^iiwlj  yet  that  this  rapacious  tax- 
"  ^her»  had  exceeded  by  fax  tiie  bounds  of  his 
"  comoiissioQ,"  ,  Th«e  pn^sals  were  accom- 
puiied  with  many  «<><>thMig  words,  with  pompous 
.  encomtuins  osi  IJither's  character,  capacity,  and 
talents,  and  with  the  aoftest  and  most  pathetic 
eKpostul«tkHi4  in  favour  o£  vraon  and  concord  in 
M  afflicted  and  divided  church ;  all  which  Mil- 
titp  JQJnwi  together  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  address,  m  order  to  touui  and  disann  the 
&utOB  reformer.  Nor  were  his  mind  and  innnuan 
tiog  raeihods  <tf  negotiating  without  effect ;  and 
it  wap  vpon  thjs  occasion  that  Luther  made  sulv 
^iii»c^9  which  shewed  that  his  vien^  were  not, 
93  yet,  veryexteesiva,  his  former  prejudices  en- 
tiridy  ^spelled,  «  hifl  reforeuag  principles  stea- 
dily  fijoKj.  F<ir  Jbe  not  ooly  onered  to  observe  t 
profound  sitence  for  the  future  with  respect  to  i» 
dulgenees,  pevided  the  (ame  coiKfition  wereia^ 
posed  on  his  jdverarieB  j  he  weat  much  fartheri 
he  proptwwi  WTttipg  an  humble  and  submissive 
letter  to  the  pope,  acknowledging  that  be  had 
carried  his  ual  aid  animofaty  too  nr;  andsucha 
letter  he  wrote  some  thne  after  the  conference  xt 
AUenhurg  [z]].  fife  eyep  consented  to  pubHsh  % 
circular 
tJf  lie]  This  letter  wm  dated  the  13th  of  March,  1519, 
i^ut  tno  montha  after  tlw  copfci«ii9e  of  ^Aeniurg. 
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CENT,  circular better,  ethbrtiiigkd'his  (Ssciples  andfbt- 
"*•■  lowers  to  reverence  and  dbey  the  dictates  of  the 
],hDly  Roman  chiirdi.  He  declared  that  his  cml^ 
intention,  in  the^wntings  he  had  composed,  was 
to  brand  with  infatily  those  emissaries  who  abused 
its  authority,  and  employed  its -protection  sis  k 
mask  to '  cover  thar  abominable  and  impiou's 
frauds.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  dmidst  thbSe 
weak  submissions  which  the  impartiaJ  demands  of 
historical  truth  obliged  us  to  relate,there  was,  pro- 
'perty  speakirtg,  no  retraction  of  his  fonfter  tenets, 
nor  the  smallest  degree  of  respect  shewn  to  the  in- 
famous traffic  of  indulgences.  Nevertheless  the 
-pretended  majesty  of  the  Roman  church,  andthe 
-authority  of'  the  Roman  pontiff,  were  treated  by 
-Luther  in  this  transaction,  a!nd  in  his  letter  to 
Leo,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  naturally  havfe 
been  expected  frotn  a  man  who  had  already  ap- 
pealed from  the  pope  to  the  general  council. 

Had  the  court  ol  Rome  been  prudent  enough  to 
have  accepted  of  the  submission  made  by  Luther, 
ihey  would  have  almost  nipped  in  the  bud  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  or  would  at  least,  have 
considerably  retarded  its  growth  and  progress. 
Having  gained  over  the  head,  the  members  wobld, 
■with  greater  fedlityj  liave  been^  reducied  to  obe- 
dience. But  the  flaming'  and  excessive  *eal  o£ 
some  inconslderiffe  bigots  renewed,  happily  f&e 
-the  truth,  the  divisicsis,  which  were  so  near  being 
healed,  and,  by  animatbg  both 'Luther'and  bis 
followers  to  lookdeeper-  into  the  enc^mities  that 
prevailed  in  the  papal  hierartchy-,  promoted  the 
^ndples,  and  wgmehted  the  spint,  which  pro* 
duced,  at  length,  the  blessed  r^nnatloB,  [[aj 

X.  One 

US'  C°3  See,'for  Ui  ample  Bccotwt  of  Luther's  oonferances 
:^th  Miltitz,  the  incomparable  work  of  Secltendorff  iiMu^ipd, 
.Copimaitar.  Hi^or,  Jpoli^t,de  Lutheranismo,  Hve  de  Rfjfor- 
malione  JieHgionis,  &c.  in  which  the  facts  relating  to  Lutker 
^4  }^  Refqn]patipD  iu;e  .d«ducfd  bom  the  most  precipuf  an4 
"    "      '     "  , ,    .      ' ..,   .'■,'  .  «>Jl^tii5 
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-Z.  One  of  the  circumstaQces- that  ;COQtr^Fed  cbmt, 
principally/ ^  least  l]^  its  con^quences,  to  re^da;    ^^^ 
the  embassy  <rf  Miltits  ineff^ctuaj  for  the ,  resto-  ^^^^^ 
ration  o^  peace,. . was ;a  feaipug  controyerfy' of  an,Tbcdit. 
inddental  nature  that  -waa  carried  on  at  LetpskiP^*^}*- 
some. weeks  succespively,,in.the  year  1519  [6]., he ^^L"" 
Adoctor  named  ^kio^,  whb  was  one  of  the  mosti5i9>i>i!- 
eminent    and  zealous  chamjpions  in  the    papal  LTnVuid^ 
cause,  happened  to  d^er   widclyij^om  Carlo;  c«r)o«idt. 
stadt,  the  colleague  and  companicm  of  Lusher, 
in.his  sentiments  concerning  i^V^e-lotf.     There- 
suit  of  this  vapety  in  c^iniQn  was  easy  to  5e  fore- 
Been.    The  military  genius  of  our  ancestors  had 
so  iar  infected  the  schools  of  learning,  that  differ 
rences  in  points  of  religion  and  literature,  when, 
they  grew  to  a  certain  degree  c^  warmth  and  ani- 
mosity, were  decided,  like  the  quarrels  of  valiant 
knights,  by  a  dngle  combat.    Some  famous  uni- 
versity was  [Htched  upon  ^  the  iield  of  battle, 
while  the  rector  and  professors  beheld  the  contest, 
and  proclaimed  the  victory.     Eckius,  therefore, 
in  compliaocB  with  the  spirit  of  this  fighting  age, 
challenged  Carlostadt,  and  even  Luther  himsolf, 
gainst  whom  he  had  ahready  drawn  \m  pen, 
to  try  the  force  of  his  theological  arms.    Tlie 
challenge    was    accepted,    the    day    appointed, 
and  the  three  champions  appeared  in  the  field. 
The  first  conflict  was  between  Carlostadt .  and 
Eckius 

■uthentic  nuinuicripta  and  records,  contained  in  the  library  oS 
Sase-Gotha,  and  in  other  kamed  and  princely  coUKtiont,  and 
in  which  the  £r)tuds  and  falsehoods-  of  Maimbourg'g  History  of  j 
Lx^heramtm  are  fully  detected  and  refuted. — As  to  Miltilz, 
hiafate  was  unhappy.  His  moderation  ^  which  nothing  but  the 
bhod  zeal  of  some  furious  monks  could  nave  hindered  from  be- 
ing eiiuDeutly  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Rome)  was  reprei 
KDted  by  EckiuSi  a£  something  worse  than  indifTerence  about 
the  succesB  of  his  comioisuon  ;  and  after  several  marks  of  neg- 
lect received  from  the  pontiff,  he  had  the  misforttme  to  lose 
bii  life  in  passing  the.  Rhine  at  Mentz. 

[£]]  The«e  d>sput«s  ooa^menced  on  the  ^5th  of  J^e,  apj 
Vi^  va  the  jl5tb  of  July  following. 
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CBtfT.  £ckhis  cooceming  the  powers  and  freedom  of 
^j'*,  tfie  human  will  [cj ;  it  fras  carried  on  in  the  castla 
^^yl,^  of  Pkissmbwgt  in  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
Splehdid  audiencb,  ftnd  was  followed  by  a  dispute 
between  Luther  and  Ecldus  concerning  the  aa- 
thority  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  This 
latter  controvergy,  which  the  present  situation  of 
affaii^  rendered  singularly  nice  and  oritical,  waA 
left  undecidedi;  Hoffiiian,  at  that  time  rector  of 
the  universit}^  of  Leipsic,  and  who  had  been  also 
appointed  judge  of  the  arguments  alleged  on 
both  sides,  remsed  to  declare  to  whom  the  vie. 
tory  belonged;  so  that  the  decision  of  this  matter 
VW  teferred  to  the  universttties  of  Paris  and  Er* 
jurt  [dy  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  imme* 
diite  effects  of  this  dispute  was  a  visible  increase 
of  the  bitterness  and  enmity  whkh  Eddus  had 
conceived  against  Luther;  for  from  this  rety 
period  he  breathed  nothing  but  fory  against  thri 
Baxon  reformer  [e3>  whom  he  mariced  out  as  a 
victiftx 

U^  fc]  This  controvet^  turted  upon  Uherttf,  censider^j 
not  ill  R  philotophitfal,  but  iit  a  theological  seme.  It  mit  ra.^ 
tber  >  dispute  eonceming  jiOMr  thu  conceroiiig;  liierty.  Car-, 
loccidt  nutintttined,  that,  sjncc  the  fall  of  man,  our  eatural  li< 
berty  is  not  strong  enouf^h  to  conduct  us  to  what  is  good, 
without  the  intcrrention  of  divine  grace.  Eckiui  anrrted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  mr  natural  liberty  co-operated  with  drrine 
gnte,  a»4  that  it  wm  in  this  power  of  nwa  to  contoit  to  itit 
dirine  impulse,  or  to  resist  ^.  The  former  attributed  all  to 
God ;  the  Litter  divide^  the  merit  of  yirtue  between  Gpd  m^i 
the  ttttiMK.  '(lie  modern  ^.tOl^tmi  b»K  abwct  uUTerNdly 
abandoned  the  KUtiments  of  Carlostadt. 

d^}  There  is  an  ample  account  of  this  dispute  tt  Le^ptie^ 
giTca  by  Vat.  Em.  LoschertH,  in  hit  .<lcte  «  po^itmM^  M*% 
Jpmuaiaiat,  torn.  iii.  c.  wi.  p,  903. 

Cj*  [gJThis  was  one  praof  that  theiasBeof  the  ControTcrty 
was  not  in  his  farour.  The^tor^in  any  combat,  ivgene^y 
loo  fnH  of  satisfaction  and  lelf-complaceney,  to  feel  the  etno^ 
tions  of  fury  and  vengeance,  which  s^dom  arise  but  from  dia^ 
-  Bppoi<dtffleDt  and  de^t.  Tlierc  is  even  an  insolent  kind  ol 
clemency  that  arises  from  an  ettncent  and  palpable  suptfiorityi 
^S'iddecdScktqshadno  opportniiitf  otciKcrciRDg.  X,sther 
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idcdm  to  his  vei^eanc^,  without   con^deriug,  crnt. 
that  the  measures  he  took  for  the  destruction  oi    ^^ 
Luthet,  must  have  a  roost  parnidous  Lofiuence  ,^^3*%j 
upon,  the  cau4e  of  tb£  Ro^nau  pontiff,  by  ftunant- 
ing  the  present  divisions*  and  thus  contributing 
to  the  process  vf  the  reEorroation,  as  was  t«tUy 
the  case  {^  - 

Xt  Among  the  qwctators  of  tlu^  ecclejii^cat^^ipM^ 
comlx^t,  was  Philip  Malaacthoo,  at  that  tinto 
professor  of  Oreek  at  Wittemberg^  who.had  not^as 
yet,  been  involved  in  th«se  divisu»i^  (aa  indeed 
the  mildness  of  hU  ten^r  and  h^s  elagatet;  taste 
foe  polite  literatures  rendered  him  averse  fromdM- 
putes  of  tius  najture),  though  he  was  the  iqtisifUQ 
niend  of  Luther,  and  approved  his  d^ign  of 
(i^Tering  the  pure  and  pri^nutive  scienqe  of  theo- 
logy £rpm  the  darkness  ai^d  subtilty  of  schobfttie 
jargon  fy]-  As  this  eminent  mui  was  one  oS 
tjbose  ymom  this  diBpute  with  {Ickius  convinced  of 
the  excetteace  of  Luther' s  causq ;  as  he  w,as,  oiwe- 
ov«-, 

^oponati^ed,  in  tfali  confenDCd)  that  the  chstcfa  ef  Raiae,  in 
the  earlier  ageS)  bad  nenr  be«n  acknowledged  as  auperior  to 
other  chnrclieg,  and  combated  the  pretenBtpns  of  that  church 
and  ita  bishop,  from  the  testimony  of  scripture,  the  aulhorfty 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  eceteiiiitical  historian*,  and  even 
from. .^«  deuces  of  tha  council  of  Nice  I  whtla  all  tha  argj. 
meats  of  Eckiiu  were  dedr^  fmm  the  spuriou*  aqd  ixaipid 
pecretals,  which.  V«re  scarcely  qf  400  feara  itaodin^*  See 
tK)ua&orS'»  History  of  tidhfraTusm. 

(C^  fe]  It  may  be  obserTed  hnt,  that,  before  X.nthcr^  at-  * 

tack  apon  the  itote-hoai^  of  iadulgenoe*,  £ckiu«  wa«  his  inti- 
Bate  ffivad.  £eknu  miwt;  qc^^  hiiw  heto  vncommtKil^ 
nnwdith^  since  even  the  mild  aqd-  gantle  Melvi^thon  repF^-* 
Knts  him 'as  an.i»A«»w»^wen((DJsa  «0Bfc'rf,»iiia*naw!,  whfl 
maintiined  dqctrioes  contrary  tQ  hik  be'ef^  and  against  his  ,con- 
»d«»ct.    Stotiie  learned  Dh  jm^Aafi  Jj^ of  Eraimtta,  vohii.' 


p.7I3t  MealoAVitua'tcccnatiif tbe.d«atho££ckiii3kiSec< 

leiidorB;iih;iii.n,:468H(  atflii    ' " 

of  the  t^me  boq^  iHo<  ^»ii* 


F,Iih;iii.nH:4«SH(  K^'itki^S^Mi^ad^IwUe^,  1  Hist. 


^/]  See  Melaricthon's  letter  coricerping  the  eoitferen^eat 
Leipve,iA  Loseber'^jfir/a  tf-docmiMa  Refbmatumia,  tbm. 

Iher'i  Borks,  vol  i.  p.  336.  /  ' 
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40  jfSe  itist&ttf^  the  Bejortnakon:    • 

GENT,  over,  one  of  the  illustrious  and  respfectable  instrn-' 
^'^'■^  mefttS'of  the  Reformation;  it  may  not' be  im-' 
^^iJ",  proper  to  give  some  account  here  of  the  talents 
and  Virtues  that  haverendered  hlSnameiinmortal.' 
His  greatest  enemies  have  borne  testimbrty  to  his 
merit.  They  have  been-  forced  to  adcnowIedge,_ 
that  the  ann^s  of  antiquity  exhibit  very  fewwor-* 
thifes'that  may  be  compared  with  him  ;  whether 
we  consider  the  extent' of  hisfcnowledge  in  things' 
human  and  divine,  the  fertiUty  and  'elegance  of 
his  genius,  the  facility  and  quickness  of  his  com- 
prehension, or  the  uninterrupted  industry  that  at- 
tended his  learned  and  theological  labours.  He 
rendered  to  phildsophy  and  the  Ubetal  arts  the 
same,  eminent  service  that- Luther  had  done  to 
religion;  Tiy  purging  them- from  the  dross  with 
which  they  had  been  corrupted,  aiid  byrcfcom- 
mem^g  the^,,  ill  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
manner',  to  the  study  of  the  Geririiris.  He  had 
the  rare  talent  of  discerning  truth  in  all  itsmost 
intricate  connections  and  combinations,  of  com- 
prehending at  once  the  most  abstract  notions,  and 
expressing  them  with  the  utmost  perspicuity,  and 
ease.  And  he  applied  this  happy  tilent  in  reUgicais 
disquisitions  with  such  unparalleled  success^  thajt 
it  may  safely  be  alSrmed,  that  the  cause  of  true 
Clwistianity  derived  from  the  leaitning  and  genius 
of  Melancthon  more  signal  advaiitag^s,  and  a 
more  effectual  support,  than  it  received  from  any' 
of  the  other  doctors  of  the  age.  His  love-  of  peace 
and  concord,  which  was'  partly  owing  to  the 
sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  made  him  desire 
with  ardour  that  a  reformation  might  be'ieffected 
without  produdngasc^iis^.  tn  the .  duicch,  and 
that  the  external  communion  of  the  contending 
parries  might  be  preserved  uninterrupted  and 
entire.  This  spirit  of  mildness  and  charity,  car- 
ried perhaps  too  far,,  led.Ium  sometimes  tp  .make 
concesaons  that  were  neither  conaistent,  with  pru- 
d«icei 
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ijence,  ncn*  advantanons  to  the  c>iis&ih'  whicKlie  ceht< 
was  engaged.  It  isliowevcr  certaifi^  that  he  gave  gj^Y'', 
no  quarter  to  those  more  dangeruTR  and  motneii-t^^^^y^ 
tous  errors  that  neighed  in  the  cbuixh  of  Rome  ; 
but  muntained.OD  the  contfary'tbat  their  extir-. 
paticm  was  essentially  tiecessprfj,  ia  -order  to  the 
restotation  of  true  religion.  In  the  natural' com' 
plexion  of  thK'^ great. man  there  was  something 
soft,  timorous, :-uid yielding.  Hence  arose. a  cer^f 
tain  di£dence.of  ihunself,  thar^nat  only  made  him^ 
examine  things  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
care,  before  he  resolved  upon  any  measure,  but 
also  filled  him  with- uneasy  apprehensions  where" 
rfiere  was  no  darigei',  and  ihadft  him  fear  even' 
things'that,  in  reabty,  could  never  happen.  And. 
yet,,  a^  the  other  hand,  when  the  ^hoDr  of  real 
danger  approached,  when  things  bore  a  formida-' 
ble  a^KCt,  ajid  the  ouae  of  religion  was  in  im-' 
mirient  peril,  then  this  timorous  man  was  convert- 
ed,  all  at  once,  into  an  intrepid  h^o,  looked  dan-' 
ger  in  the  hxx  with  unshaken  constancy,  and  op- 
posed his  adversaries  with  invincible  fortitude.' 
AH  this  shews,'  that  the  force  of  truth  and  the," 
power,  of  pnndple  had  diminished  the  weaknesses^ 
and  defects  of'Melancthon's  natural  character, 
without  entirelyireinoving  them.  Had  his  forti> 
Aide-beeri-njoTfenniferm  andsteady,  his  desire  of 
r^niiKag  30  iiije'rests  and  pleaang  all  parties  less; 
velteiBeni.a^:,ej|Lces^ve,  h)^  triumph  over  the  sur 
perstiticHia.iinhiiKd  in.  his  in&ncy  more  cohi|dete' 
[^],  he  must  deservedly  have  been  considered  a^ 
bheofthegrgaiie^  among  men  [A]. 

r,-  ^-'     .    ,'.:.,  .'  xn.  Whil^ 

C^fg^  ByrtiiSfcnO'dbutt,  Dr.  Mosheim  mcansthetredu- 
Utj  dds  great  ftiaiidikove^d  with  respect  to  prodigies  and 
dreuqi^'ai^  his  h*ring  been  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pre^ 
tenJea  eciAicc  of  .afet'roIOgT.  See  Schelhoi-aii  AMcenit.  Bist: 
Eeclet.  et  Lit.  Vbt'v..  p.: 009.  ..  .  :J 

-  W  Ws  hawalife  of.Melancthon,  written  by  Joachjm 
Camcn^iu,  w1ug1l.1U8  ^ea'ly  gone  through  several  editiong^ 
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4S  3^  tiistori/  of  the  Sefitmatton. 

GENT.       ^L  Wfafle  die  ctedit  iteA  mtboritf  of  the 

^^'-    Roman  pontiff  Were  thiu  opon  the  dedine  iOr 

^^^^^  Germaigr,  they   recnved   z  mortal  wotuid   in 

Theoripai  Switzerland  mttn    Vine    Xvam^,  i  cano«    of 

of  [be  re-  ^urxrA,  whose  extenirre  batniiiff  ahd  mtcatmnon- 

l^^sagadty  were  accompuded  wlu  the  most  heroic 

LumL        intrepidity  and  resolution  [^f}-    It  nmst  even  be 

acknowledged  [A],  that  this  nniMflt  man  had 

perceived  some  rays  of  the  truth  befisre  Iiither 

came  to  an  open  rupture  vidi  the  c&urch  o£ 

Bnt  a  ipOTeiccnrattacetniitoftlMilltttmtianlafiaertccxn* 
poted  b]r  a  pnideDt,  impartiali  and  wfcU>iiif(tni>ed  faiognpbnv 
as  also  a  complete  collection  oThis  woi^t,  would  bean  ineMw 
isable  prewnt  to  the  republic  of  letfers.  ' 

q:^  fr)  Thetranshtin'bBsaddedtotBeportittttof  Zoit^It^ 
the  qu^ty  of  hfroie  iniftpiditif,  beoiuw  k  wmi  predwiiaant 
Ud  reraarkaUe  part  of  the  cbaracter  of  thU  iUustriotwrdonnef , 
whose  learnine  and  fortitude,  tempeicd  bf  tile  greattat  mO' 
deratJOD,  rendered  him,  perhaps  beyond  comparisaii  the 
brightest  omamont  of  the  protettairt  c 


(CJ-  fir]  Our  leaned  hiRorian  doe>  nut  mem  toMkaonhAge 
thii'witb  pteasure,  as  the  Getmau  and  Sviv  cantend  Aaat  the 
bonour  of  having  given  the  first  averturQa.tovardt  therefonna- 


tf,  however,  truthluuobligedhinitjoinake  thi«  aclinow- 
Itdgment,  he  has  atcompaOied  it  vritU  some  modilJcatians  tbat 
vcmoie  artfidthao  accurate.  He  saysy  'Ctbat  Zuingle  fa&d- 
perceived  ipitie  rtys  ol  the  trutfa  bcfbnrLdtfaeFbdcoMr  ttr 
aa  open  rupture,"  &c  to  nake  u»  imagine  UtatLuUKHmigtA 
hava  seen  the  tnitblong  before  that  rapture  bawened>and  coo- 
Requenily  as  soon  a*  Zuingle.  But  it  Js  well  Known,  that  tlie' 
htter,  from  hia-  early  yean,  had  been  shodud  at  mual  oftlie 
nprntitioua  pnKticee  of  tfaa  ckoech  of  £aai«  J '  tluSKLOatly  M 
^  year  1516*,  he  bad  begun  to.  ca]}IaintkeNn^te«to  the 
people,  and  to  cenEui<ei  tkougb  with  great  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, the  errocs  of  acemipt  church  ;  vid  that  hcKad  very  no* 
We  and  extensive  ideas  of  a  general  reformation,  at  the  Tery 
tiiae  that  Luther  retained  almost  ihe-wbole  spten  •£  poperyi 
iodulg^occs  excepted.  Luther  proceeded  very  slavdy  ttt  that 
exemption  from  the  prejudices  of  eduaation^wbif^ZuinzIi^bjc 
the  force  of  an  adventurous  goniug,  and  an  uncommon  degree 
of  knowledge  and  penetration,  eaiUy  got  nd  of. 

*  Rnchart  Hist,  de  U  ReTomution  m  StHne,  Zninflu  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  1. 
MnitveaD  IhctinB.  voLtv.  p.  SGS,  Doncd,  MS(t.  da  xvL  31etle,tO(II.  E  f^f. 

ikrjutica,j^ida£ie  pour  let  ILcfenDatcun,*c>ftitic  Lp  119. 
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gome.  He  was  bowever  afterwards  ctitt  &rtber  cent. 
aninuted  by  the  eKample,  and  iaatTucted  by  the  ^^*- 
writuigs  oithe  SaxoD  nfcnmer  $  aad  thus  his  zed  uo-vx^ 
for  die  good  cause  atxiuired  new  ttrength  and  vi- 
gour. For  he  not  otUy  ezf^ned  the  sacrad 
writkigs  ki  hit  public  discourses  to  the  pe(^e  \^Qy 
bat  also  gave  m  the  year  1519,  a  si^ud  proof 
of  his  courage,  by  t^^Ksing,  witii  the  gtetteat  re- 
fic^ttion  and  success,  (he  ininistry  of  a  certain 
Italian  monk,  whose  name  was  Samson,  and  who 
was  carrying  on,  in  Syatxerland,  the  impious  traf- 
£c  of  bdulgences  with  the  same  impudence  that 
Tetz«l  had  done  in  Germatuf  [ni].  ,  litis  was  the 
first  remarkaUe  event  that  prepared  the  'vay  for 
the  T^omiation  among  the  Helvetic  cantons.  In 
process  of  time,  Zuingle  -pursued  with  steadiness 
and  resolution  the  destgn  that  he  bad  begun  with 
8Bch  courage  and  aucceiM.  His  noUe  efforts  were 
seconded  by  some  other  learn^  nien,  educated 
ttl  Germm^i  who  became  his  colleagues  and  the 
compuiionfi  of  Ms  labours,  and  who  jointly  with 
him  succeeded  so  far  in  removing  the  credulity  of 
■a.  deluded  pe«^,  that  the  pope's  Supreniacy  was 
Tgected  and  denied  in  the  neatest  put  of  8mt- 
zerUmd,  It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  Zutngle 
1^  not  always  use  the  same  methods  o£  conver- 
uon  that  were  employed  by  Luther;  uot,  upon  par- 
fOL,  IV.  £-  ticuhu*  . 

05"  CO  "^^  ''g"°  '"  inaccurate.  It  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceditig  nots,  and  ftom  the  most  authentic  records  of  history i 
^al  Zoingle  had  eK[danwd  Cha  scripturei  to  the  people,  and 
caUed  in  ^ueariou  the  airthoritr  "P^  tupromacyof  thepopebe- 
fwe  the  suae  of  Luther  was  ^uown  in  Switzerlaad.  Besides, 
instead  of  receiring  inatruction  from  the  German  reformer,  he 
was  much  hhsuperior  in  learning,  capacity,  and  judgment,  and 
was  much  fitter  to  be  his  master  than  hi«  disciple,  as  the  four 
tolmneB  in  folio,  we  haye  of  his  worlu  abundajitly  testify. 

[m]  See-  Jo.  Henr.  Hottingeri  Hist.  Ecdes.  Hdoet.  tom- 
ii.  lib. «.  p.  28.— Ruchat,  fftrtoirc  de  h  Re/ormatkn  en  Smtx, 
torn.  i.-Ti»K.  t.  p.  ♦— 66.— CJerdes,  Htstor.  RenoToti  Bvenge- 
Us,  ton.  ii.  p.  228. 
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50  The  History  cfpie  Refomation, 

cEsrt.  ticiilar  ocosibns,  did  lie  discountenance  the  uise  of 
K^  violent  measures  against  such  as  adhered  with  ob- 
^_j_^  stinacy  to  the  superstitions  of  thdr  ancestors.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  attributed  to  the  civil  ma^s^ 
trate,  such  an  exteirave  power  in  ecdesiastical  af- 
£ur9,  as  is  quite  incon^ent  with  the  essence  and 
genius  of  religion.  But,  upon  the  whole,  even 
envy  itself  must  acknowledge,  that  his  intentions 
were  upright,  and  his  designs  worthy  of  the  Mgh- 
est  approbation.  .  . 

Luther  it  XIO.  In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dissen- 
^wldTv  ^'°*'^  ''^  Germany  increased,  instead  of  diminish- 
tbe  pope,  ing.  For  while  MUtitz  was  treating  with  Luther 
"  '^™-  in  Sojwiy,  in.such  a  mildand  prudent  manner  as 
offered  the  feirest  prospect  of  an  approaching -ac- 
commodation, Ecluus,  enflamed  with  resentment 
and  fiiry  on  account  of  his  defeat  at  Leipsic,  re- 
paired with  the  utmost,  precipitation  to  Borne,  tQ 
accomplish,  as  he  imagined,  the  ruin  of  Luther. 
ITiere,  entering  into  a  league  with  the  Domini- 
cans, who  were  in  hig^  cr^t  ^  the  p^^.court, 
and  more  especially  with"  their  two  zealous,  pa- 
■  troiis,  De  Prierio  and  Cajetaii,  he  earnestly  en- 
treated Leo  X.  to  level  the  thunder  of  his  anathe- 
mas at  the  head  of  Luther,  and  to  exclude  hini 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  .The  Pomi- 
nicans,  desirous  of  revenging  the  affront  that,  in 
their  opinion,  their  whole,  order  had  received  by 
Luther's  treattnent  of  their  brother  Tetzel,  and 
their  patron  Cajetan,  seconded  the  fiirious  efforts 
of  Eckius  ag^nst  the  Saxon  reformer,  and  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  tQ  have  his  request 
granted.  The  pontiff,  overcome  by  the  importu- 
nity of  these  pernicious  counsellors,  imprudently 
issued  [nj  out  a  bull  against  Luther,  dated  the  1 5th 

of 

[n]  The  wisest  and  "best  part  of  the  Roman  Cathalics  ac- 
knowledge, that  Leo  X.  was  chargeable  with  the  most  culpa* 
ble  imprudence  in  this  rash  and  violent  method  of  proceeding. 
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of  June,  1520,  in  which  forty-one  {wetended  here*  cent. 
Hes,  extracted  from  his  writings,  were  solMnnly     ^Y"" 
condemned,  his  writings  ordered  to  be  publicly  v^^-v-sjr 
burnt,  and  in  which  he  was  a^n  summoned,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  confess  and  retract 
his  pretended  errors  within  the  space  of  sixty  days, 
and  to  cast  himself  upon  the  clemency  and  mercy 
of  the  pontiff. 

XIV.  As  soon  as  the  account  of  this  rash  sen-  ix&tr 
tence>  pronounced  from  the   papal   chair,  was"^||^*' 
brought'  to  Luther,  he  thought  it  was  high  time  ftom  the  ' 
to  consult  both  his. present  defence  and  his  fu-n^^the 
ture  security  ;  and  the  first  step  he  took  for  this  church  of 
purpose,  was  the  renewal  of  his  appeal  from,  the ''*°"* 
sentence  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  the  jnore  re- 
spectable decision  of  a  genera]  council.     But  as  he 
foresaw  that  this  appeal  would  be  treated  with 
contempt  at  the  court  oiRome^  and  that  when  the 
time  prescribed  for  his  recantation  was  elapsed, 
the  thunder  of  excommunication  would  be  le- 
velled at  his  devoted  head,  he  judged  it  prudenjt 
to  withdraw  himself  voluntarily  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  of  Hoitie,  before  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  by  force ;  and  thus  to  render  this  new 
bull  of  ejection  a  blow  in  the  air,  an  exercise  of 
authority  without  any  object  to  act  upon.    At  the 
same  time,  he  was  resolved  to  execute  this  wise 
resolution  in  a  public  manner,  tliat  his  voluntary  ' 

retreat  from  the  comnnunioh  of  a  corrupt  and  su- 
E  2  perstitious 

See  a  .DlBseitatioD  of  the  learned  John  Frederick  Mayer,  De 
Pont^Hs  Leonis  X.  processum  adoersut  Lulherum  improban- 
tibia,  wbich  is  part  of  a  work  published  at  Hamburg,  in  4to, 
in  the  year  1696,  under  this  siiigular  title  !  Eocleiia  Romana 
Reformationii  Lmheraiue  patrona  et  clieia.  There  werewvc^ 
nd  wiee  and  thiokiog  persona  at  this  time  about  the  Roman 

Soatiff,  who  declared  openly,  without  the  least  cerwnonv,  their 
itapprobatioQ  of  the  violent' counseh  of  Eckius  and  tne  Do- 
minicaai;  and  gave  it  as  their  opinioDi  that  it  wa«  both  pnt. 
dent  and  juU  to  wait  fwtheissueof  theconferences  of  Miltilz 
with  Luther,  before  luch  forcible  peasures  were  employed. 
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CENT,  jjerstiticma  church  might  he  universaHy  -fcrtOwfl^ 
^^^  before  the  lordly  pontiff  had  prepared  his  ghostJy 
■  ^^^*^yj  thunder.  "With  this  view,  dn  the'  itlth  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  1520,  he  had  a  {Hie  of  wood- 
'  erected  without  the  wallsof  the  chj^[^o],3iaAthi^t 
in  presence  of  a  prodi^us  mtlltitHde  (rf  people  of 
all  ftnks  and  orders,  he  committed  to  the  flahies 
both  the  bull  thit  had  been  published  agunst  him, 
'  and  die  decretals  and  canons  relating  to  the  pope's 
supreme  iuristfiction.  By  this  he  deckred  to  the 
■  ,  world,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the 
sentence  of  eacommumcatlon  against  him,  which 
was  daily  expected  from  Rome,  was  entirely  su- 
perfluous and  insigriiftcaat.  For  the  manwho 
publicly  commits  to  the  flames  the  code  that  con- 
tains the  Uws  of  his  sovereign,  shews  thereby  that 
he  Has  no  longer  any  respect  for  his  government, 
nor  any  design  to  submit  to  his  authority ;  and 
the  man  who  voluntarily  withdraws  himself  from 
"any  society,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  reason 
or  common  sense,  be  afterwards  forcibly  and  au- 
thoritatively excluded  from  it.  It  is  not  impro- 
hable,  that  Luther  Was  directed,  in  this  critical 
measure,  by  persons  well  skilled  in  the  law,  who 
are  generally  dextrous  in  furnishing  a  perplexed 
client  with  nice  distinctions  and  plausible  evasions. 
"Be  that  as  it  may,  he  separated  hirhself  only  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  considers  the  pope  as 
infalKbfe,and  not  from  the  church,  considered 
io  a  more,  extensive  .sense  J.  fpr  he  submitted  tp 
the  dedsion  of  the  universal  church,  when  that 
deciaon  should  be  ^ven  in  a  ge;ieral  council  law- 
fully assembled.  When  this  judicious  distinction 
is  conMdered,  it  will  not  appear  at  all  surprising, 
that  many,  even  of  the  Roman  catholics,  who 
weighed  matters  with  a  certain  degree  of  impar- 
tiality and  wisdom,  and  even  sealous  lor  the  mais- 
tenance 

[o]  'Of  Waiimhcrg. 
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tenancy  of  tljpJibfeitieB  of  GfTBw;^,  justified  tho  cemt. 
birid  res^ution  of  Luther  {o].     Jq  less  than  a  j^J^**, 
moAth  after  this  noble  and  iq^Kirtsmt  step  had  i^^^O 
been  taken  by  the  Saxon  refi^mpr,  a  second  bull 
w*s  issved  out  agiinet  hMn*  on  tbe  6th  of  Jujuary, 
153J,by  which&e  was e^^jfllled  from  the  commu- 
nion of  ti^  ehi^h,  for  having  insuhed  the,  ma- 
jesty, and  disovn^d  the  puprepiaEy^  of  the  Romaa 
pontiff  t^jp]. 

XV.  Su5i  iniqi^itbug  laws,  enacted  agunst  the'"'*™* 
persoB   and   doctrine   of  Luther,  procuiced   an^^  " 
efiecC  di&r^t  frohi  what  w?s  expected  by  th^  church.' 
Imperims  pontic.    Instead  of  intimidating,  :thj!^ 
bd^  reformfir,  t^  led  Jupi  to  form  the  project 
of  founding  a.f:hurch  upon  ^indples  entirely  pp. 
jKuite  -to  th^sf  of  RorUf  and  to  establish,  in  it, 
a  system  of  doctrme  and  ec^^iastical  discipline, 

reeable  toth^, spirit  an4  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
truth.  JliiSj  indeed,  was  the  only  resource 
LuLber  had  left  hint ;  for  tp  submit  to  the  orders 
of  a  cruel  and  inspkat  ene^y,  would  have  b^eit 
tiie  graatest  -degtee  of  tfaprudence  iij)agin;ible ; 
and  t»  eaibrlice,  anefVa  erpofs  that  he  had  rejecte4 

irith  a  ,just  indignation^  .land  :e.xposed  with  tho      

dearest  eyidenee,  wQnld  .ha]?f  i^cpvered  a  wanf 

of  i&tegri&ytwd  pri«clf49,¥Wthy  only  of  the  mo^ 

E'S    .  .         -  ajjandonecj 

CJ"  fioj  .Thie  judicibw  diatinction  ha*  not  b.eeh  s\ifficieD'tly 
attendpd  to.  Mid  the  RomaniBts,  Boine  through  artifice,  otherg 
^"Virotigh  i^norenbo,  ha.ve  confoubdad  thtfapaoy  vritb  the  co- 
Uteiift^rdu  though  they  b^  to  reality,  two  different  t))ing(. 
The  papKy  indeed,  by  the^  ambitious  dexterity  of  the  Roman 
poqti^G,  incorporated-itself  by  degrees  into  the  church  ;  but 
It  WEB  a  prepoBferoua  supplement,  and'  was  really  as  foreign  to 
it)  genuine  coDstitutiopi  as  a  new  eiladel  erfded,  by  a  succeur  ^ 
&il  u«u)>er  would  fae  to  to  ancieti dty,  X>ut]ier  set  out  anij 
fctfd  upon  thia  diatinction  ;  he  went  out  of  the  citadel,  but  he 
iwaat  to  remain  in  the  cili/,  and,  like  a  good  patriot,  designed 
to  re£ana  itt  corrupted  government. 

Ip}  Both  these  iuHs  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bullanum  Ro-, 
m»>M,  and  also  iu  (Jie  learned  Ffaff's  Histor.  Tkeol.  LUerar^ 
torn,  ii.  p,  i2t 
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CENT,  abandoned  profligate.  From  this  tiftie,  therefore, 
s^t'i  ^^  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  the  truth 
\_;^y^  with  still  more  assiduity,  and  fervour  than  he  had 
formerly  done ;  nor  did  he  only  review  with  at. 
tention,  and  confirm  by  new  arguments,  what  he 
had  hitherto  taught,  but  went  much  beyond  it, 
and  made  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  m^n  strong- 
hold of  popery,  the  powet  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rgman  pontjff,  which  he  overturned  from  its  very 
foundation.  In  this  noble  undertaking  he  was  se- 
conded  by  maiiy  learned  and  pious  men,  in  van- 
ous  parts  of  Europe ;  by  those  of  the  professors 
of  the  academy  of  Wtttemberg,  -who  had  adopted 
his  principles ;  and  in  a  more  especial  manner  by 
the  celebrated  Melancthon.  And  a»  the  fame  of 
Luther's  wisdom  and  Melancthon's  learning  had 
filled  that  academy  with  an  incredible  number  of 
studeifts,  who  flocked  to  it  from  allparts,  this' 
happy  circumstance  propagated  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  with  an  amazing  rajudity  through 
all  the  countries  of  i-'wrope  [^3.    -  "        '  ■ 

Adi«»».  XVL  Not  long  after  the  commencement' of 
^^1^  these  divisions,  Maximilian  I.  had  darted  this 
idsi.  life,  and  his  grandson  Chiles  V.  king  of  Spain^ 
had  succeeded  him  iri'thefempire  in  the  year  1319. 
I^eo  X.  seized  this  new  occasion  of  venting  index* 
ecuting  his  vengeance,  by  putting  the  new  empe- 
ror in  qiind  of  his  character  as  advocate  and  de- 
fender of  tJie  churcht  and  demari^g  the  exem- 
plary punishment  of  Luther,,  wjio  had  rebelled 
against  its  sacred  laws  and  iiistituttons.  On  the 
other  hand,  Frederick  the  Jl^ise  employed  his  cre- 
dit with  Charles  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any 
unjust  edict  against  this  reformer,  and  to  have  his 
cause  tried  by  the  canons  of  the  Germanic  ^hurch, 

aii4 

Ey]  There  is  3  particular  vc^unt  of  the  rapid  proffresB  of 
the  ri'formatioD  in  Germany  given  ty  the  learned  M.Daniel 
Gerdes,  professor  at  Qroviv^,  in  his  Htstma  raiQvati 
£vangtUi,  torn.  ii. 
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and  the  lavs  of  the  emj^e.  This  reqU£st-\^'So  ceirr. 
much  the  more  Ukely  to  be  granted  that  Charles  g^^  *", 
was  under  much  greater  oUigations  to  Frederick,  v>-v-0 
than  to  any  other  of  the  German  princes,  as  it  was 
chiefly  by  his  zealous  and  important  services  that 
he  had  been  raised  to  the  empire,  in  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  such  a  fornudable  rival  u 
Francis  L  king  of  Framx,  The  emperor  waa 
{sensible  of  his  obltgadom  to  the  worthy  elector^ 
and  was  entirely  disposed  to'  satisfy  his  demands. 
That,  however,  he  nught  do  this  without  dis* 
pleafiing  the  Roman  pcHUdS*,  he^  resolved  that  Lu< 
ther  should  be  called  before  the  council,  that  was 
to  be  assembled  at  Wormi  in.  the  year  1521^,  and 
that  his  cause  should-  be  there  publicly  -beard^ 
before  any  final  sentence  should  be  pronounced 
^unst  hmi.  .  It  may  perhaps  appear  strange,  and 
even  inconsistent  with  thelaws  of  the  chur<3l,  that 
a  cause  of  a  relinous  nature  should  be  examined-  ' 
&nd  deeded  in  the  pubUc  diet.  But  it  ihiist  be 
considered,  that  these  diets^,  In  which  the  arch- 
iHshi^s,  t^hops,  and  even  certain  fibbots,  had 
their  [daCes,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
were  not  only  poUtica!  assemblies,  but  also  pro* 
vindal  counqls  ^r  Ger77M%,  to^hose  jurisdicnon, 
by  the  aoaei^  canon  }aw,  suctt  ^uses  ^  that  of 
Luther  properly  belonged. 

XVJI.  Luther,  therefore,  appeared  at  Worms,''^'^^^^ 
secured  against  the  violence  of  his  enemies  by  aLutheVs**' 
safe^onduct  from  the  emperor,  and,  on  the  17th ''™'^ 
of  April,  and  the  day  following,  {beaded  his  causei"^^ 
before  that  grand  assembly  with  the  utmost  reso- 
lution and  presence  of  mind.  The  united  powerof 
threatenings.  and  entreaties  were  employed  to  con- 
quer the  'W'mQeEs  of  his  purpose,  to  engage  him 
to  renouncerthe  propositions  he  b^  hitherto  main- 
tained, and  to  beiid  Mm  to  a  submission  to  the. 
]^(^nan  pontiff.    But  he  refused  all  this  with  %, 
no^e  obstinacy,  and  declared  solemnly,  that  he 
» i  "would 
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CENT  frooid  netthor  abaitdoa  ins  opimoiis,  jmm  t^snti/gu 
*^'-  kis  ccttidoct,  until  he  was  previoudy  coflTinceOj 
^^^;A  by  the  word  of  God,  dr  the  dictates  of  rieht  rca* 
son,  chat  his  opinions  wtfyeerrooeoas, and  his  can't 
doct  tmtaiwftit.  When  therefore  snther  promises 
nor  tbr^enings  could  sbike  the  conBtancy  oS  tbu 
inagnfl.tidmous  refbiiiiei:,he  dbtadnedtindfliedyftoni 
thfl  ^[K^jeroTt  the  Kberty  of  teturniag,  umnt^ested^ 
tohlfi-home:  butafterhis.de|iaTtu>e&onithe&et» 
he  nas  <tofidieRined  by  the  nhantaioas  suffirasec 
both  of  th«  tmperoc  add  dn  princesv  and  tvas  de- 
ehu*ed  an  eoemy  ta  the  holy  Roonaii  empire  £r\j 
Frederick, 
-tS'tf}  Thii  iirbtttiite»,  «h)i^  «»  dsttd  the  8tK  of  Mvjrj 
IN],  ^sctouivdy  Mvere  ^.a^dCUarlitB  V.  whetW  thraugb 
sn^re  ze^  m  political  cwnipg,  shewed  bimtelf  jq  iVis  aflain 
an  ardent  ^tiettar  oF  the  papal  authority,  For  to  this  edict  the 
pope  is  ^ieciared  the  only  troe  judge  of  the  cftArowrsy,  i» 
vhjch  Ke  tnw  cVMcotlT-  (he  party  conCertKd ;  iMAa  a  de*- 
lilarcd  k  taembvr  cut  ^frtiat  li»mmdt,  a  'ii^nsw>^  ■  fM^wi- 
oM  and  e&stinafe  btretki  the  severest  puiuEhineiits  irede* 
nounced  against  thoae,  who  shall  rectiye,  eiderialn,  maintain^ 
qt  aaittieTUttleeHiim,  either  by  act%  of  hospitality ,, by  convorsa-; 
lion  or  writing  i  andallliisQ!«eIple«,  tidhcreilt»,and  foQAwera, 
9re  kvolKd  in  tlie  stmt  cbnlanmtion.  This  edki  mn,  faow^ 
creri  r^cdiyed  wi|th  th«i  Ugheu  diM^pTobauon  by  all  wise  ancL 
thinkiag- persons,  lat,  because  Lutfcr  had  teen  fondeninod 
*ithout.teing  heard,  at  JftoMe,  by  the  college  Of  caraftials,  and 
afterwards  tt  Ifrfrna,  where,  Vittoiit  e!tKe^  enarthirig  or  ve- 
futing  his  doctrine,  he  was  only  dmatiCBByiirAMdtp  Atbdoit 
ftnd.rpBd4n44-it'}  9i^  becaa^C;  Cbiurtw  V.  dsei«pet«r>  had 


It  a  right  to  give  aa  authorit^tiTe  sentence  a^net  the.  doc-, 
trine  of  liuther,  nor  to  take  for  granted  the  u^alMUihj  of  the 
Jtomin-ppiitiff,  brfore these  m«ttrt8-wefe*!Ctfa«t4aa4decM«l 
Ky  a  xtner&l-couwnl  t  uid,  SUArt  beeame'aooUUtHibk  Aua. 
berottfaa  Gaaixa  pi1itiqe«i  Vbq  were  iinnfdiMciy'latereitMl 
ib  thU  a^ir,  luch  as  the  ele^ors  «f  Coloait,-  Saxanj/t,  and  the- 
Palatinaie^iT^A  other  sovereign  princes,  had  neither"beenpre» 
Bent  at  the  diet,  nor  examifaed  aii(l  approvfti'flw  (dkt ;  awd 
t^at,  therefore,  atbeitiit  ce'aldbnlylUrefeiiv^ia  tlM  termd-- 
Mttiiekia^tog  tbtkBtaoiueaE  jntn'si'  »^  n<'ni^?f  *^ 
^hcep.f I  ftaA-^tai  liheir  cfo^at  ta  it{K  pi^iiimita.  ^at  a&es 
fiU,  Jbee^icttjTWonBj  producedalmost  noiffiect,  noionlyfo* 
the  reasons  now  mentioned,  buf  also  becausi'ChStleS  V.  whbS^ 
prfsentr, 'aifltolity, -aild  t*(il,  Vete  ieeeBsti7  to  render  k-i*|* 
:    -  Bpe^ti^ble^ 
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tttd^tkkt  wbo  siw  the  Btpnn  TJsiag  against  lu-  cetrr. 
ther,  used;  the   best  precatittoos  to  secure  him    ^vi.' 
fom  its  iHokiiice.    Fpr  this  purpose  he  sent  three '*"• '* 
er  four  -persons,  in  whpip  he  could  confide,  to  '^^""'^^^ 
meet  ht<n  on  ^6  retura  from, the  diet,  in  orde? 
to  cooduck  hinii  to  a  place  of  ta&ty.    These  emis* 
suies,  dipgvwsAd  by  masks,,  executed  their  commis. 
mi  with  th^.  Mt^Dst  secrecy:  2nd  success.    Meet* 
log  with  LhA^ct,  nev  £^senact  they  seized  him, 
»adl  framed  hi>9  ^iftto  the  cmis  <»  fVartenberg, 
lMW,}t9  somehave  imagined  upon  probable  grounds, 
was  this  done  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Im- 
penal  mai^ty,  Ip  this  retreat,  which  he  called  his 
Fabtmt  the. SsKon  reformer  lay  concealed  during 
the  space  of  ^en  months,  and  ena)Joyed  this  invo* 
hintary  leisftTe  in^  the  compositions  that  were  after* 
*ards  useful  to  the  wDrld  [sj. 

XVIII, 

Ipectalilf  I  m^  ips^ved  w  other  affurs  of  a  civil  nature  which 
be  had  autre  at  )^eart-.  pbUged  Co  uu  ^tfccessivelr  into  Flan- 
ien,  £tflM(di  a^  Spoilt,  ta  q^^U  the  leditions  of  hia  tub, 
jcct*,ai)dto  farm  new  alUaii<¥S;M[iinM  his  great  cDemy  and 
ptalJFraiKiiX;;h»lEWtiieht  altbt  Mfe<y /^onat,  while  aU 
who  bad-any  rtigarfl  to  ttui  libefitw^  of  the  e^im.  104  the 
^hta  of, the. Qffip^aiochurcU.treS^d.  this, edict  with  th« 
iugheet  iiuiligoatiop.  Of  the  utmost  CORteqijtt. 

C^  ^tj  This  pracaution  of  the  htimaue  aod  excelleiit  elecv 
tor,  beng  put  iaKfOCMtion  the  3j)of  Mayg  fired^fs  before  tbo 
taitam  |]uhlioiMB<of  the  edii;!.^  jTontfi.tbe  popewiated  hu 
Uow  ;  a)a4  thp  a4'4rsan»  of  Xiutberbesaofrdopbly.  odiont  to 
the  peopk  ie  GcrmWWi  '*ho,  vud^vwmI  with  the  ^eheoteof 
frederickt  a^  jaotntoowiiig  what  w^a  bocome  of  tbeit-  itr 
HHirite  refomcff.irai^^  h«  wM  inftTtMMied*  or  peihaps  de* 
ttrofed,  bfvtbeeniannei.of  ifoKH.  U  the  «Kin  timetLur 
ttwr  liticd  in  ,^as«*|i4ifll«t  w  <he  (u«fe  of  itTarfov^f .  wb«ra 
ha  traul^tf  d  4/BrM  piHt.of  the  J^^m  ^Mfafflm^  into  the  Geif 
Jbn  lMgu#0e,  ^4  wWt  frequent  leueri;t9  iu4  uanj  Srieudi 
Wd  iatUBa^^W.flfffiiiHt  thein  udder  bia.atueace.  Hot  wm 
bit  fiPRiiaerKmtJw«>^Di»uteat:  with  vsviement  md  relaxi» 
tivD^.for  ke<afiit)7«id  frAquevtljr  the  (deaaure  of  hoDting  it 
Annpaay  vii^  ^.iansfmii,  paswg  Itw  »  fowDttr  geatl«ataii« 
lipdertbeaaanc^.j^UarGeotwk:.      ..  <      '      ■ 

C}"  IffwCf^jwttafif^^s.upoB  thA'WBdDaof  XAither,,iD.ttM 
jl^  i9M>p.'t(.J)fft;(r)»la,  iwe  ibaU  fiftd  lUik  ^nt«f.  r*^al 
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CENT.       XVin.  The  active  spirit  of  Ludier  could  not* 

^^''     however,  long  bear  this  confincnient  ;■  he  there-' 

^^^^1^  fore  left  his  Patmos,  in  the  mwith  dMarchv  erf 

Theeon.   the  year  1522,  without  the  consent  or,eTen<tbe 

duct  of      knowledge  of  his   patron  and  protector  Frede- 

rfll^ids    rick,  and  repaired  to  Wittemberg.    One  of  the 

leiving  the  pnncipal  motives  that  engaged  him  to  take  this 

mnen-    l^ld  step,  was  the  infi[M-mation  he  had  received  of 

W-        the  inconsiderate  conduCt  of  CarloGtadt,  and  sotne 

Other  friends  of  the  R^ormation,  ^o  had  already 

'      '  '  excited 

seal,  gei)eroit9  probit^r,  and  Christian  fortitudet  animatiDg  tliis 
reformer.  In  his  betiavidur,  before  and  at  the  diet  of  Ivortna, 
jrei^serve  these  quditicB  shine  with  a  peculiar  lurtre,  and  tem- 
p9vdi  jiot  withstanding  Lu^ier'a  itrann  complcdoai  with  air 
uncxpecEed  degree  of  modenttion  and  dpcept  nespect  both  for 
his  civiL and  ecclesiastical  superiors.  When  saineof  hisfriepdB) 
infprmeil  of  the  violent  designs  of  the  Roman  court,  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  buU  that  had  been  published  a^inet  him  by  the  rash 
pontiff,  advised  bitn  not  'to  expose'  his  person  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  notwithstanding  the  imperial  safe.condift:t  (which  in  at 
similar  case,  had  not  been  :sufficient  to  protect  John  Huss  Kni) 
Jerome  oiPrague,  from  the  perfidy  and  cruehy  of  their  ene- 
inies),  he  answered  wilK'his  usual  Intr^i'dity,  that  *'  ww*  he 
obliged  t6  encounter  at  UToftM  as  many-denh  at  there  rffte 
tiles  upon  the  houses  of  that  city,  this  wouhl  not  deter  him 
from  his  fixed  purpose  of  appearing  there  ;  tkat  fear,  in  bis 
case,  could  be  only  S'stig^estioR  of  Sstan,~'who  apprehended 
the  approaching  riiin  of  his  kingdom,  and  Wte  was  willitig'to 
auoid  a  pubUc  defeiit' before  Rudi  a  groad  assembly  as  the  diet 
of  WofWM."  The  fii«attd  obstinacy  that  appeared  in  tlus  answer 
seemed  to  prognosticate  mnch  warmth' and ' vehemence -In  Lu- 
ther's xKinduct  at  the  asSetnbly  before  whotM  he  was  g«ing  tA 
appear.  But  it- was- qalie otherwise.-  He  eapotedwit^  decency 
and  dignity  tht  auperstiticMs  doctmes  and  piaeticcac^  the 
churah  of  Ro»ie,  and  t^  grievances  that-  wose  from  tb&«^i>! 
grown  power  of  its  p«arif^  and  the  abase  tbatiwas  made  <^it«. 
He  acknowledged  tbewrftings.  with  which  ha  vtas  charge<H 
Hnd  offered^  both-with  mbdsration  and  hutniUty,  to  deiesd 
their  contents.  He  i^slred  the  pope'lteg^tts  and  their  adhe- 
r«n$s  to  hear-hiro^  to  iaformhimi  to  reiisan  wnh  him  ;  and  so4 
'  lemnly  offered,  in  picsetfce .  of  the^aat^BMed-princes  andbi. 

shops,  to  renounce  his  doctimtii)  if  ttuiywere  SheWn  to  be-ott* 
toijeous.'  <£uifasUtluwiasjiaitulHtii:aM''kereceirtdnaother 
ttiiBW^ithaiithie-deqMticldtetilt^ofnietvtfuthbiityyattcwM 
^lii  injurious  and  provoking  laoguwe. 
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excited  tumults  in  Sa^eony,  and'  we're  acting  in  a  CEirr. 
rmiiiier  equally  prejudicial  to  the  tranquimty  of  ^^^ 
the  state,  and  uie  true  interests  of  the  church.  ^^^1^ 
Carlostadt,  professor  at  Wittemberg,  was.  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  wbo  had  pierced  the 
vol,  with  which  papal  ■  artifice  and  supersliticw 
bad  covered'the  truth,  and,  at  the' instigation  of 
Edcius,  had  been  excluded  with  Luther  m>m  the 
communion  of  the  church.  His  zeal,  however, 
was  inteinperate ;  his  plans  kid  with  temerity^ 
and  executed  without  moderation.  During  Lu- 
ther*8  absencs,  he  thr?w  down  and.brolre  the 
images  of  the  Kunts  that  were  placed  in  the 
churches,  and  instead  of  restndning  the  vehe- 
mence" of  a  fanatical  multiende,  who  had  ^eady 
begun  in'  some  places  to  abuise  the  precious  liberty  . 
that  w^is  dawning  upon  them,  he  encou^s^d  their 
ill-dmed' violeiice,'andled  tiiem  on  to  ^ettitlon 
and  mutiny.  Luther  opposed  the  impetuosity  of 
this  imprudentwformer  with  the  utmost  fortiT 
tude  and  cUgnity^  and  wisely  exhorted  him  and  his 
adherents  lirst  »» leradicate 'error  from  the  minds  .. 
of  the  people,  tieft^re  "they- made' '(trap  upon  its'eX: 
teraaj  enngi:^'in!tl>e  churdies:  andpubUc  places^^ 
since,  the  lormer  being  once  removed,  the  latter' 
must  Mi  of  course  [t],  and  since  the  destruction 

,  of 

g:^  C'^  Br-  Moriialm'fi  account  of  this  matt.er  la  periiapa 
more  advanugeoiuta  Lbther  than  the  rigoraui  detnandt  of 
bistorical  impartiality  will  admit  of  j  the  defect*  at  least  of  iIm 
great  reformer  are  here  shaded  with  art.  It  \i  evident  froni 
aemal  passages  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  that  he  was  by .  no 
means  averse  to  the  use  of  imagm.'but  that,  on'  the  cavnWffi 
lie  looked  upon  themai  adapted  to  excite  and  attrimate  the  de- 
Totioif  of  the  people.  But,  perhaps,  the  tme  reason  of  Luther's  - 
idispleasure  at  the  proceedings  of  Carlostadt,  was,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  another  crowned  with  the  glory  of  exe^ 
cattng  a  plan  which'  he  had  laid,  and  that  be  was  ambkicnu 
pf  i^ipeanng  the  principal,  if  not  the  oidj^  conductor  of  this 
great  work.  This  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.  Luther  him- 
vlf  lia*  not  taken  the  least  pains  to  conceal  this  instance  of  hi* 
'  ambltion't   , 
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CBRT.  of  iht  latter  slobe  cwld  be  attwdvd  "Wth  no  Ustt 

„^I^,  ^  fnatB.    To  these  prudent  admopitiom  this 

"""'  '^  etceU^ot  reformeir  wide^  tb«  influence  pf  ej^mple, 

hy  applying  himsctf  with  r«doobM  industry  nnd 

Bealjto  his  G«ntian  trftndat«w  Of  the  Holy  Scrip* 

turc£,  which  h«  cirried  on  with  te^pedition  and 

soccess  [u], -with. the  asaistaocQ  of  scnne  leaned 

arid  fioi»  in«n  Wbom  J^«  consulted  in  this  grieat 

and  injpprtant  undertaJdng.    The  event  Hfvix- 

dxntly  shewed  tliei  wiadem  of  Iiuther's  advice^ 

For  the  d^erent  pam  of  this  tr-iwsLitjoti)  being 

nicceaiirdywd  gntduatty  sprold  nbroul  anion^ 

the  peolde,  Reduced  ^ifdden  snd  alpiost  incredi. 

Ue  effects,  and:  exttfpated,  root  itnd  ^rgnch,  th« 

erroneoos  prmtAfleswA  snperstitiwa  doctrines  of 

the  diiuch  of  i(«T»e  firona  ^e  OiiRda  of  a  prodigir 

t^3  nbatber  of  pejTKiiSt 

f.eoK.<ac.     XIX.  While  tfaeac  tbuigB  we^e  tneEi4i»ctiii^,  I^q 

A'd^bit  vi.^'  d^PW^cd  thwifc,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 

in  the  yew' pontificate  by  AAiiw  VI.  a  native  of  IJ^echt. 

jK^rfNa-'^*"  P«^,  who  had  fortnerly  been  preceptor  tq 

lemberg.  Charlcs^  V.  wd  Vfho  ovsd  Jbis  new  dignity  to  the 

good  offices  of  that  prince,  avbs  a  abaa  of  probity 

and  cmdour,  who  acknowledged  ingenioufily  that 

^hc  tSmrch  bibopred  und^  the:  mo$t  fetal  dis» 

orders, 

ymbition  |  and  it  appears  ^idently  in  Mrenl  of  hii  letters. 
Pd  tb«  oOier  innA,  it  nj^st  be-  Qin^Aft.  ^3^»  CArloandt  was 
rub)  vM^enttSfld  prone  to  es^vsiaawi  n.  app«i)F«  by  the  cob^ 
Mikwe  he  fonD#o«fteivi«rda  wAb^  ^Matical  anabaptists, 
beaded  hj  Munatr,  Hia  conte»(»  w^tb-  Luther  about  the  ^u* 
chariot,  in-qrhich  hp  oianiteBtiy  m«i>mini)d  the  tjiith,  st^  !)« 
^Dttotwd  in  tbeirproper'pWe. 

[«]  On  thia  Gtrntatt  translation ofiiaMiiie, irhioh coatfiiF 
fctttedmore  than«lloth«rcau^B>  takenJEogethn',  to  strengthen 
the  foundatioiia  t^tbb  Lutheran  churchtweh^veaaintcivating 
iuMarj  composed  by-  Jo.  prtd.  Mayeri  a^  piibUshed  in  f tc^  at 
iimmbttTg,  at  the  year  1701.  A  tnore.iunplie  ane<  howwyes, 
was  Hpectedfkomtbclaboursoftht  learned  J.  MelchiorK^a^^ 
hut  hia  death  has  dim^poimsd  our  faopn.  See  Jo.  Alb,  Fa7 
iarioi  CentifiUtm  Latherun,  ptr.  L.f.  H7.  &  par.  lU  p- 
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erders,  and  dfedared  his  xt^ngness  to  apply  the  ceht. 
remedies  thftt  should' be  judged  the  most  adapted  ^^'' 
to  heal  them  [kjJ.  He  begafi  bis  pofttificate  by  ^^^^-i 
sending  a  legate  to4he  diet,  'Which  was  Usemtrfdd 
at  Nuremberg  in  ]'5^B< '  Frahps  Cheregato,  the 
t»rson  who  was  intnlBted  ixith  this  coqiffiiasion* 
had  positive  ordef?  tO  demand  the  speedy -and  vi*  . 
gorous  execution  of  the  sentence  that  had  been 
pronounced  ag^nst  I.uth»  and  i&i  foUow^NG  at 
the  diet  of  WwiHS ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  he  was 
authorised  to  dedare  that  the  pontiff  was  i«ady  to 
remove  the  abuses  and  gt^vancesthat  had  ann#d 
such  a  formidftble  enemy  against  the  see  of  Romd. 
The  princes  of  the  empire,  encouraged  by  this  de^ 
daration  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  emperor,  who,  at  this  titne,  resided  in  Spaifty 
on  the  other,  seized  this  opportunity  of  proposing 
the  sumtnoning  a  general  council  in  Germany,  is 
order  to  tJeJiberate  upon  the  proper  methods  of 
brining  Jtbout  an  univenal  reformation  of  the 
chn«h.  They  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  an 
hundred  articles,  contMning  the  heaviest  com- 
plaints  of  the  injurious  treatment  the  Germans 
had  hitherto  i:eceived  from  the  cottrt  of  RomCy 
and,  by  a  public  law,  prohibited  all  innovation  in 
i^Ii^ous  matters,  nntil  a  general  council  shouM 
deade  what  was  to  be  done  in  an  aSair  of  such 
high  moment  and  Importance  [a-].  As  long  as 
the  German  princes  were  tmacquainted  with,  or 
inattentive  to  the  measures  that  were  taken  is 
Saxony  for  founding  a  new  church  in  direct  op- 
position to  that  of  Rome,  they-were  zealoudy  una- 
nimous in  their  endeavours  to  set  bound*  to  thfe 
papal  authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  they  i& 
looked 

[to]  See  Ciupar.  Bnnnanni  Adriamu  VI,  aw  Analeda  HiS' 
tarica  de  Adriano  VI.  Papa  Ronumo,  published  at  t/frecht  in 
tao,ia  the  yeat  1727.  .       . 

[x]  See  Jac.  Frid,  Geot-gK  GraxfimirUt  Cermaranan  adver- 
«Mfffi/o»^wtertSW,lll>.  ii.j.327i'  '' 
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CENT,  looked  upon  as  orefgrown  and  enonnous :  nor 
xvL    infere  jjjjy  ^t  all  offended  at  Luther's  contest  with 
.^^.l.  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  they  con^dered  as  a 

dis^te  of  a  private  and  perscmal  nature. 
cintunt  XX.  The  good  pc^.  Adrian  did  not  Ions  en- 
^'^^^joy  the  pleasure  of  siting  at  the  bead  of  the 
(he  rear  churcfa.  He  died  in  the  year  1523,  and  was 
'^i*^-  succeeded  by  Clement  VH  a  man  of  a  reserved 
cbaraaer,  and  prcme  to  artifice  [[^^. ,  This  pontiff 
sent  to  the  impoial  diet  at  Nuremhergj  in  the  year 
1524,  a  cardinal  Iegate,named  C^mpeghis,  whose 
.orders,  with  respect  to  the  afiairs  of  Luther, 
lireathed  nothing  but  severity  and  violence,  and 
who  inveighed  against  the  lenity  of  the  German 
princes  in  delaying  the  execution  of  the  decree 
of  Worms,  while  he  carefully  avoided  the  smallest 
mention  of  the  promise  Adnan  had  made  to  re- 
ioxm  the  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  church. 
The  emperor  seconded  the  demands  of  Campe- 
gius,  by  the  orders  he  sent  to  his  minister  to  in»st 
upon  the  execution  of  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  Luther  and  his  adhe- 
rents at  the  diet  of  Worms.  The  princes  of  the 
empire,  tired  out  by  these  importunities  and  re- 
monstrances, changed  in  appearance  the  law  they 
had  passed,  but  con£rmed  it  in  reality.  For  while 
they  promised  to  observe,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
the  edict  of  Worms,. thej^  at  the  same  time,  re- 
newed their  demands  of  a  general  council,  and 
left  all  other  matters  in  dispute  to  be  estamined 
and  dedded  at  the  diet  that  was  soon  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Spire.  The  pope's  legate,  on  the  other 
hand,  perceiving  by  these  proceedings,  that  the 
German  princes  in  general  were  no  enemies  to  the 
Reformation,  retired  to  Ratisbon,  with  the  bishops 
and  those  of  the  princes  that  adhered  to  the  cause 

-of 

Cy]  See  Jac.  Zeigleri  Hisloria  Clentehlh  Vll.in  Jo.  Georgii 
SchelEoruii  Amamtatfi  ISitor.  £aits>  tdiii.  ii.  p.  210. 
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of -Some,  aad  there  drew  irom  them  a  new  decia-  cent. 
ration,  by  which  they  engaged  themselves  to  exe*     *^^'' 
cute  rigorously  the  edict-  of  Werms  in  their  re*  ^^1^ 
epective  dominions. 

XXL  While  the  efforts  of  Luther  towards  cwiwudt 
the  reformation  of  the  church  were  daily  crowned  ^^'"°* 
with  growing,  success,  and  almost  all  the  nations 
seemed  disposed  to  open  their  eyes  upon  the  Ught^ 
two  unhappy  occurrences  Que  of  a  fbreign,  and 
the  other  of  a  d(»nestic  nature,  cimtributed  greatly 
lo  retard  the  progressuf  this  salutary  and  glorious 
work.  The  domestic,  or  internal  incddent*  was 
a  controversy  concerning  the  mangier  in  which  the 
'  body  and  blood  of  Xiirist  were  present  in  the  eu- 
chanst,  that  arose  among  those  whom  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  had  publicly  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion  of  the  church,  and  unhappily  produced 
among  the  friends  of  the  good,  cause  the  most 
deplomble  animosities  and  divisions.  Luther 
and  his  followers,  though  they  had  rejected  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  with 
redpect  to  the  transubslaniiationy  or  change  of  tlie 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  were  nevertheless  of  opinion^  that  the 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  supper  rec^ved,  along 
with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  This,  in  their  judgment,  was  a  mySf 
tery,  whidd  they  did  not  pretend  to  explain  £zy 
Carlostadt,  who  was  Luther's  colleague,  un- 
derstood -the  matter  quite  otherwise,  and  hi^ 
doctrine,  which  was  afterwards  illustrated  and 
■   confirmed 

(C;^  [s^  I'Uther  was  not  go  modest  at  Dr.  MoBheim  here 
.represents  him.  He  pretended  to  exj^aia  his  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  absurd  and  contradictory  as  it  was,  and  uttered 
much  scDSelesG  jargon  on  this  subject.  As  in  a  red  hot  iron, 
said  he,  two  distinct  substances,  vis,  iron  ^d  fire,  are  united, 
•o  is  the  bodyof  Christ  joined  with  the  bread  ia  thi;eucharist. 
I  mention  thiSiDUserahU  comparison  to  shew  into  what  absur- 
.dities  the  towering  pride  of  system  will  often  betray  meo  of 
deep^sNUcuid  tt;uegaBi|if.-  _i,.-    -.: 
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CENT,  confirmed  by  Zuingle  vAth  much  mete  iftgenU' 

«Kr  ""i  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^^^  proposed  it,  amoanCed  to  this ! 

\^^-,,^  "  That  the  body  and  btood  of -Christ  'were  not 
*'  reaUtf  present  in  the  euchmist ;  aAd  that  tba 
'  **  bread  and  wine  were  rio  more  thaft  eKtemal 
•*  signs,  or  sifmbols,  diesigned  to  excke  in  the 
*'  minds  of  Chnstiuis  the  remem^nce  of  the 
«  sufferings  and  death  of  the  cBvine  Saviour,  and 
*•  of  the  benefits  which  wise  from  it  {a]''  ITus 
opinion  was  embraced  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
-  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  and  by  a  considn*- 
aWe  rnHnber  of  its  votaries  in  Germany.  ft\  the 
other  hand,  Luther  main.buned  his  doctrine,  ia 
relation  to  this  point,  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  ; 
and  hence  arose,  in  the  year  1524,  a  tedious  and 
Tehement  controversy,  whirfi,  notwithstanding 
the  zealous  endeavours  that  were  used  to  rccon- 
dle  the  contending  parties,  terminated,  at  length. 
In  a  fatal  division  between  those  who  had  embark- 
ed together  in  the  Sacred  cause  of  rdig^on  and 
liberty. 

Tiiewir       XXH.  To  these  intestine  divisions  were  added 

^tj.  ''**"  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,- which  wis  the  fatsdl  ef- 
fects of  oppreasion  on  the  one  hand,andof  «ithu- 
fiiasm  on  the  other  \  and,  by  its  unhaj^  conse- 
quences, was  prejudicial  to  the  cause  and  progress 
of  the  Reformation.     In  the  year  1525j  a  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  seditious  fanatics  arose,  like  > 
whirlwind,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  difierMit  parts  of 
Gennony  ,took  arms,  united  tlieir  fbrces,w:^d  war 
against 
f nj  Sec  VaL  Em.  Loscheri  HiHoria  motuitm  inter  Lviher- 
anos  et  Rejormatos,  part  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  55. — See  aUo,  on 
.    the  othtr  aide  of  the  quefltioD)  Scultet's  Annidet  EvangeUt, 
liublisbed  by  Von  dcr  hart,  in  his  ffistoria  Litter.  R^brm^. 
p.  74. — Rud.  Hoapinianm,  and  other  reformed  writers,  who 
iisve  treated  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  dispute.— — 
'     0^  It  appears  frewi  this  repre«entatioii  (whichisa  ji»tone)(»f 
the  sentiments  of  Zuingle  coneeraiag  the  h(Jy  sacrament  of 
■rite  Lord's  supper,  that  they  were  the  aame  with  those  moiil- 
wjned  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  his  "  Kwn  AcconM  of  tbeNii. 
ture  and  Dnigo  of  the  Sacraineatoftlic  Lord's  Svpper.** 
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7^i!tast  ththws,  the  rtiagistr!(feg,  and  the  emjMife  cemt^' 
fei  general,  laid  w4st«  the  country  with  fire  and  „^''j 
jwordj  and  erfiibited  diiity  the  most  horrid  spec-  \^^-^^ 
Cades  of  unrelenting  barbarity.    '  The  greatest  part 
of  thia  furious  and  formidable  mo5  was  compo- 
se*} of  pAsants  and  VassAb,  who  groaned  under 
heavy  mitthens,  and  declared  they  \i^re  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  despotic  severity  of  their  chiefs  ; 
and  hMce  thds  sedition  was  called  the  Rustic  war,; 
er  the  w^  df  thepeasants'rA].    But  it'is  alsocer- 
^n,  that  this  motley  crowd  was  intermixed  with 
numbers,  who  joined-  in' this  sedition  from  differ- 
ent motives,  some  impelled  by  the  Suggestions' 
of  enthusiasm,  and  others  by  the  profligate  and' ' 
odiotis  view  of  rapine  and  jJnnder,  of  mending   ' 
fortune*  ruined  by  extravagant  and  dissolute  liv-'        . 
ing.     At  the-  first  breaking  oat  of  thFs  wari  it' 
seined  to  have  been  kindled  only  by  civil  and'pb- 
Htical  views  t  and  agreeable  to  this  is  the  g^era! 
tenor  of  the  Declarations  znd  Mdmjestoes  that  , 
w«re  published  by  these  rioters.     The  cHims  they 
made  in  these  papers  related  to  nothing  farther 
tban  the  dlimnution  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon' 
the  Peastots,  and  to  tbeif  obtaining  a  greatetf 
measure  Offibefty  than  ^Key  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
RcH^on'ieenied  to  be -out  of  the  Question ;  at 
least,  it  was  not  the'o^ectofdeKberarioh  or  de- 
bate. But  li*  sooner  had  the  ehthu^ast  Mu'hzer  [cj 
put  himself  at 'the  h^  <of  this  outrageoils  rab- 
voL.  IV.  ■  •     p  '  .    .     bht 

[SI  These  kinda  of  wars  or  commotions,  arising  From  the 
hnpatience  of  the  pnnanta,  under  the  heavy  burthens  that  were 
bud  on  theiA,  '*tn  very  'conunan  loh^  before  the  time  af  Lu- 
iher.  Hrba  the  imhar  of  the  DsmnhCkroniclei  pvHi^hr^hfi 
the  learned  Ludewigjin  the  ninth  volume  of  his  -/^^W-  MStorum,. 
p.  59. }  calls  these  insurrections  a  conunon  evil.  This  will  not 
appe^  surprising  to  such  as'coniideri  that  in  moBf  places,  tht 
coodition  of  the  peasants  was  much  mon!  intolerable  and  grie- 
vous before  the  reformation,  than  it  is  in  our  times ;  and  that 
the  tyrann^aDdcrueltyoftW  nobility,  before  .that  h»ppy  pe- 
riod, wete  excegaivc,  and  insapptirtKble. 

[cJ  Or  MimReri  m  some  call  bim^  v 
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cHbiT^  I^  tb^n  the  Bux  c^-Uiujgi.  diansMl  «Mirf ly,  and 
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l|y  the  hisclffation  of  this  ;naiij  waq  hid  deceived 
x^iy^  numbnr&lwlWe  this tim?  l>y  his  pretended vi^oiui 
and  iosplratioiu,  the  <;ivil  a»ninotiotU!  ifi  Saxony 
and  Tl^iriiigiii'  w«re  sooa  ^«ct«d  towards  a  new 
objecf,  ^d. were, tome^intoa; religious  w^r.  Ilie 
sentimental  however,  of  ;thi8  seditious  jukI  disso- 
lute nwltittide  were  ^e^y  divided,  and  their 
demands  were  very  difier^nt.  One  part  of  thCm 
l4«a4ed  for  an  exemption  fr(»n  idl  ^ws,  ,a  licra- 
tious  wimupity  from  eyery  sort  oi  gQvermneDt ; 
another,  less  outra^^eous  wd  evtravaeutf,  cwi&ied 
their,  demands  to  a  diminution  of  the  t^jees  they 
were  fot'ced  to  pay,  »nd  tjf  the  burthetis  ondex'. 
whif^i  they  ^aaned  [</};  another  innsted  v^ptm 
anew  fonn or rehj^us doctrine, goverttqn»nt,^d 
worship,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  pwe  and 
uospoEi^  church,  an4,  to  add  wei^t  to  tJbis  de- 
maodr  pretended,  th^t  it  vras  suggested  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  fxrhich  they  weredtrioely  aod 
inifaculously  inspired  \  .while  a  very  considerable 
part  (^tbi§:  furious  rabble  .were  without  any  djs- 
'  tinct  vi^w  or  any  ^»ed  puippse  M.  n^,  but,  infect- 
ed with  the,  contagious  spirit  of  sedition,  and  ex- 
aeperated  by  the  sevei^y  of  thei^iVM^strates  Mad 
rulers, :  went  on  headlpng '  wjthiwt.  Traction  .or 
fore%ht  into  every  act  of  vii[^Q««  jted  crue^ 
winch  ;,rebeUion  ,^i^d  eoth^a%&m  ^ccwld  sV^gest. 
So  that,  if  it  cannpt  be  ^wied  that  piany  <wtboje 
rigters  had  perversely  qiiSunder-stood  the  doctrine 
of  Luther  concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  took 
occasion  from  thence  of  committing  the  disorders 
that  rendered  them  so  justly  odiou^ 'yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  'absurd'  instance 
of  partialityand  injustice  to'  charge  that  doctrine 
voth  the  blame  of  those  exti-avagant  outrages  that 


fd]  These  burdens, weie  the  Jutiet  of  va3E|al%f  or  feudal 
•erTiLeB,  which,  in  many  respeiXti,  were  trul}r.  grieveu^. 
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Chap,  n, ,  .iRi^p  Jf^tsfpr^  (^OteM^frmion.  VJ 

i^j^n^t^m.h^^  Suffleitfmly  defended  bath  hii  J^^^ 

^Jnp^Vy  fJb«.il^^}t0M4Qt»agMnst  this  Urhulent 
ai^,  ang  xi/p  ji«lnw  he  9ddi<esaed  to  the  princei 
^jt^f  i^pMifp  t^  take  wna  :8gKn3t  them.  And 
W^qt^^^Xt  HI  {^e  year  |$ai$,  tltis  odious  £icikm 
if^d^Ufff^^^  wd  ekfitcoy^,  ^  a/pitched  batd?, 
&\raht:.fit;tAfv/A<H«f^;  and  Muhzier,  thok  ringi- 
M«r>;it^nt  and  fmE  to  desth  [e]. 
.   iJC^UWHU^tto  fw8tic»l  iniurrectiQH  raged  f^^^ 

()JR{»r^04  this  jljJB.  Th»  essctUttit  prince^  whose  ry;^ 
SWFICWP  WW  ty^i^w8&#d  by;  an  uncoroHmp  dwisas— ' 
grf^  p^^T^ficQ  Mid  tnodendon,  had,  during  hii  '*"■ 
Ufe|.b^«^^:qf  otedUcor  bfitween  theRoiiiaii 
pontiff  i^sd-the  !?ef«ww  of  ffitkmba^t  andMa4 
»fwy«  :«>wn?iwdthe  pl«isii^  hope  of  Festoring 
pAac^^),t^~c^l}rch){uia  cif -so  recondling  the  con* 
twdjpgpf^^^.H  to  prereiU:  atepamtion  eithn  in 
p^ipl  pf-fl^fil^^^iegl  jurisdiction  or  religious  com. 
mwtiopt  J^^itiide,  i^at  while,  on  the  one 
hv^  h^  Qiflids  no  ep^igsitiian  to  Luther's  design 
<>f  refoTOWg  ft  owF^  ai^d  superatitiQUB  :<ihprch^ 
|»M  n^i^  «KCiur«^9d  ^01.  in  the  execution  of 
t)}#{Vi9V9t  miPpQSfft  ysHiOP  the  othsr,  it.  is  re* 
m vM4e*  ^t  >i3  w^  a£  1)0  pains  to  incrodace 
wry  f:hiti%0  inf P  tt^  (jjHFches  that  were  estatdished 
in  ti&  Qwp  |[}i^igj«»)§,  nor  ta  ,«ylnan:  than  to  his 
jiu>sdic4pi)f  'fh^  ^ecMr  fohn.  his  brother -an4 
4uq;:^S9r,  acfed  iq^  a  .f^wte 'different  manner. 
Cwvinq^  of  fja?  tr#(hpf  Lather's  doctrine,  and 
pffjUftfJH^  :^wtf  it  nm^t  iose^onnd  and  be  »}oa 
Bwppresi^jf  i^gifespfltit  authority  of  the  Roman 
f^pxiS  ^^fftsm^  PQfUsputA^  and  entire,  he,  with.- 
•         f9  out 

[e]  "  Peti|i  Gpodalii  Ilistoria  de  Sf<iiiiqD.c  repcotin?  Yulgi, 
pnecipae  Ru;ticpruini  /t.  15SS,  tempore  verno  per  univeriam 
lerc  6«rauniM))  uofta,  Mtuil,  1570,"  in  8n) — Sec  dso  B. 
7wsflii  lUitor.  Reform,  torn.  ii.  p.  331> 
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68  .    *Fhe  History  of  the  Re^yrv^^i     ■      ^ 

CBvr.  cut' hisiutioir  ordelay,  afi^uned.  to  hilfiM^f  thaC 
aECT^  wp''S''"*<T  in  ecclesiastical  mattei^  tiiat'is  tke  MM 
^  tMralright  of  ev«ry  lawffil  sover«gn|  Bihd'fourideil 
and  established  aichyrchiH' his  dbit^kMs^totd^ 
differenrfrbm  the  church  offlorra*-, -hv  doctrlnei 
discipline,  and  government. '  To  brirtg  tliiS-ne# 
and  happy  estabEshmenf  to  ^  jgl-eirt  a  degree 'irf 
perfection  as  wasjjo^blei  this  ^e^olute'and  actWi 
prince  ordered  a  body  of  laws,  relating  to  the  form 
of  ecclesiastic4  governhient,  the  method  of  pnblic 
ivoTEhip^  the  rank,  offices  and  revenues  m  _  th^ 
priesthodd,  and  other  matter^  of-that  naturfej 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  MekmctKorti 
and  promulgated  by  heralds  throughout  his  domi- 
nions in  the  year  159,1,  He  alsb  took  care  that 
the  dHirches'Ehonld  every  whtre  be  su^pfied'with 
^ious  and  learned  doctors,-  and:  £hit  such  of'  thd  - 
plei^  as  dishonoured  religion  by  tWif  bad  morals 
or  were  incapable  of  promoting  its  -ihiuence  by 
their:  want  of  talentsj  shoiiidbe  removed  from  the 
sacred  functions,-  ■  llie  iliustrious  example  of  thii 
elector'  ■was  followed  by  all  the  princes  and  stated 
of  GermatUf,  who  renounced  the  p^al  mpremacy 
^and  jurisdiction,  .and  i  like  form  <tf  wbrrfiip,-dis-t 
cipline,  and-  government  was  thus  introduced 
into  allithe  churches,  which  dissented'  from  that 
of  Rome:  'Thus  may  the  elector  John  be  cbrti 
sidered  as  the  seCMid  parent  and  founder  of  .the 
Lutheran  church,  wfeloi  he  alone  rendered  a  cbin.i 
pleteaod  independerit "  body,  distinct  from  thfe" 
superstitious  chureh  of|Reme,  and  "fenced  about 
,  with  salutary  laws,  with  a  wise  and  weH-balanced 
constitution  of  government.  But  as  the*  best  bles"! 
sings  may,  through'the  influence  of  human  coi*- 
ruption,  become  the  -innocent  becasioAa  of  gr^i 
inconveniences,  such  particularly  was  the  fate 
of  those  wise  and  vigorous  measures  which-  this 
elector  took  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  } 
for,  from  that  time,  the  reU^ous  difiereQOes  be. 
—   ,  .  J-  -  'tween 
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tiriDea  the  Q^xna^  pripva,  -^v^ich  :h^t.been  hi-:  C£nt., 
tfjerto  ke|Jt,»^m  thg., bounds, of. moder^tivn,:s^T^''r^ 
brokpout  iQfti  A  violent  ^nd  lasting  flame*  The  \,^,rv-0 
pruden^,,  pr^  r^tlier  timorouapess,  of  Frederlcl^; 
the-  W^sCf  who  avoided  eyery  «solvte  pleasure  thatj 
might  be  a^lapted  to  kindle  thefire  of  di$qoi:0,l)^d. 
preserved  a  sort  o£  an  external  union  and  ^pncor4t 
unong  thes9  prince^,  notwithstanding  their  difier- 
eQce  in  opiniqn.  But  as  so(^  as  his  successor,  by 
the  open  and  undisguised  steps  he  took,  niadg  it- 
g^ingly  evident,  that  he  desjgn^d  to  withdraw' 
the  churches  in  h^  dominions  ffofn  the  jurifidictiun 
of  itome,  and'tp  reform,  the  doctrine,  discipline* 
3ad  worship -that  had  be«i  hitherto  ^stablji^ed, 
th^p  indeed  th?  scene  changed,  The  ynionywfiich 
was  niore  spedoiis  than,  soUd,  and  which  was  iaf 
from  being. well-cement^  \vas  dissolved  .(^  %- 
sudden,  the  spirits,  heated  ^nd  divid^,  .and^: 
open  rupture  formed  betweenithe  Germap  p^inces^ 
of  whom  one  party  embraced  ,th§.  Reformation,: 
and  (he  pther  adhered  :to  th<  superstition;  p£  theif 
forefiithers. 

XXIV.  Thin^  being  reduced  to,  this  violent.'n»dirtot 
and  troubled  state,  the  patrons  of  popery  gave  inilfsl^"* 
tjmations  that  w^re  far.  from  being  ambiguous^r 
of  their  intention  to  make  war  upon  thp  Lutheran, 
party,  and  to  supuess  hy  force  adoctrine  which: 
they  were  incai^f^-  ef  overturning  by  argvp^^t ; . 
and  this-d^^, would  Cffltainly  have  been  put  in- 
^xecuti(»9,  b^  not  the  tfonbles  of  Eitrope^^coar 
certed  their  measures.    The  Lutherans,, on  thfr 
Other  handyiitfonned  9^  these  hostile  intentions,     .. ,    r 
be^  alsoL]tK}.  de^betate  upon  <he  mpst.«^etu4  >  ' 

mrthods  of  dfit^diBg  th^ms^WB?  ^ajast  .super^    ," 
s^tii^  awaed  .^ritb^yi.ol«ic^,-w»d  fi*n'fi4  the  El*n:  ■    ■ 
<tft*,cqpfed«W^.^W  ■nii|^"'ai^we'".  thi^.'I^dept     '  . 
B*»W^>..:Jn.tte  n;ieaj\  ^e  rt^e  diet  aSflpijibled,  , 
itt<^e,^i^.tie-^,J4a:^^,-i^^hich  ¥erdiaand, 

i3-.v,.-ci  *  3  ■       ner 
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ctMT.  n«  (ftftfe  faVdurfcble  to  thfi  ftifettasuf  Ae'R*:^' 
^^'j  fotmatiOW,  thaii  tbey  COti^d  ttatUtaSy  eXpett;  The/ 
^^>^^  em^r<y^  ftftibas^bts  At  thu  diA  WMe  titdtfTdJi} 
t<>«t«th^r  MosteKttieat  tiAdea'MUt'S'foE'tliesUfN 
phf^ibtt  &f  iH  ftttfefet  d^Jtttes  Cfiflwrtiihg  fell- 
^(M,^ftd  tb  ins»t  updn  th«  rigom^s  eSec»tion  t^ 
.  lie'^ntMc6thubti^b«ehpr£AiMdited  X  Woffit^ 
againa  LHthet"  atld  his  fdlto^Pefs.  .'Ilie  greirttst- 
psktt  e^  tti&  GerttiiHi  ftihtts  tjppos^  i)S&  AfeHttH 
wit4i  (heHHftdst  riS6l«tld*i>  de^ariiigi  thkt  tlwy 
eonld'not  eKCcate  that  s&M:eft(?e,  Abr  tfbttitt  t6  any 
dMennlBatitm  with  respett  to  ihe  dottrilies  mr 
wteh  k  had  bieti  (Kx&stbjied/  b«fbt>e  th«  wkote 
»Mfttf  was  «bmitted  td  thfe  cegniaattte  <**  i  ge* 
rtei>d'  cOuhcU  lawhiUy  ^Attbled^  kfiegihg  &tv 
filer,  that  the  deCS>iion  of  coitttov&r^t  of  thisfla^ 
^re  bilonged  ptO^Tly  to  safch  a  eiMitka,  ftnd.ter 
it4lone.  This  6[Ank)n,  ^et  totig  ^mdWarm  dft-> 
batefi,  Was  adopted  by  a  gttat  majority,  ttAd-,  at 
k*gth,  tonaehted  to  by  t3»e  ^)itote>  aSWftibly-;  ft* 
il  WBS'  unsHimtAwly  agreed  to  prcsetit  a  soltton 
address  to  the  emperor,  beseeching  him  to  asaem-- 
bfe.  Without  dday,  ft  fi-e6  unA  i  ^etnttX  couticU ; 
and  it  Was  idao  a^ed,  that  in  the  tn«in  titne,  the 
pflhces  aftd  states  of  the  ieinpir«  fiheukl,  in  th^it- 
i«&pe4rh>e  dominjoAfi,  be  at  fiberty  lo  tKwM^- 
titclti^AiCal  matters  in  tiie  n(lSth»  thfey  skdtiM; 
thltik^  iitofit  ^spedieift-,  y^^  ft^'tO'bft  jift^' 
vo pvt va <Go& Md to  tK« citipefmrKti  ai^ount''^- 
thei^  tidflilKb^don,>tt%eti  ii'sh<mldib«U«flih;dM' 
<tfidi««..  '      ■-  ■■■■I'  '  ■'■    :'-■■  ^■ 

■n,*F»-  '  -^XVv  Ndthing  coBlif  fe  ■iWM'fe  fWoiirtAlifc  ib 
p;^''«t|»ese  who 'htfd  ibe  ««me  (tf  pWftt-  aWd-gerttttett- 
tiocaftcf  eiwibtiahify'^  h«aft, 'thdn:^ftl««8dtdtidti  0f  tM» 
^uft"  '**^**'  t'M"<^*J«p«Wwftst>Mbfe  tift*, 'te 
J527.'  eMii«]y;tftkttifa^^T*gal8lin*'Ui8'*mibted  «t«tV 
df  ills  d(»nitii»nB:^-Jt)'(t7M«,  gf»M,"tod^  JW^p 
Whi<>h'^i!thfbi«^|ftalh  -tby  io^,''«^«i  s€mil''oB- 
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(WWOT  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  alKdrs  of  <iWv  <^kt. 
ff«»^  in  general,  and  stiH  less  to  the  state  of  re-  8^™.  r. 
iigion  in  particular,  ^idi  was  beset  vnxh  dlfficid-  v,^vs^ 
ties,  that  to  at  pt^tJcal  pHnce  like  Chai^,  ttimt 
hiTe  appeared  pecufiarly  critical  and  dangerons. 
fieddes,  had  the  emperor  really"  been  ^asessed 
of  leisure  to  form,  or  of  power  to  execbte;  i 
phn  that  rtight  terminate,  in  ftnrtJiir'  of  the  Ro» 
(nan  pontiff,  the  religioils  disputes  ^ich  reigned 
in  Gertman/,  it  is  ctident,  that  the  inclinA^en  *ra3 
wanting,  wid  that  Clement  VH.  m*o  flow  sit  ij* 
the  pa^  char,  had  nothing  to  expect  'ft-'Mn  the 
good  offices  of  Charles- V,'  Firf  this  pontffi',  Sftftlf 
the  defeat  of  Francis  I.  at  the  battfe  df  P&tAa, 
filled  with  uneasy  a^iprchensioite  of  th^'  |;rowing 
power  of  the  emperor  in  Itah/^  enfefed  iritp  aconj 
fedwacy  with  the  French  and  the  Venetian* 
agunst  that  prhice.  Ahd  this  measure  inflamed 
the  resentment  4nd  intfirnation  of  Charles  td 
iiKb  a  ^AgreCj  that'  he  abmished  the  papal  author 
rity  in  Ids  Spanish  doWiiflSdns,  'made  war  upon  thd 
pope  in-  Italg,  laid  sfegi^  to  Rontt  in  the  year 
152t,  U6cfced  up  Clemeilt  in  thi  caslie  of  St.  An- 
geb,  and  exposed  him  td  the  most  Severe  and  con-'  ■ 
twneiious  treatment.  These  critical  events,  toge-; 
ther  with  the  Hfaerty  granted  by  the  diet  of  Spire^ 
were  pmdentiy  and  industriousiy  improrcd,  hy 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  advantage  t 

of  thrir  cause,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  their' 
nutnb^.  Severdpririces,  whom  the  fear  of  per- 
secution and  punishment  had  hitherto  pr^ented 
from  lenffing  a  hand  to  the  good  work,  being  de- 
livered now  from  their  restraint,  renounced  pub- 
lidj'  the  superstitioij»  of  Rome^  and  introduced 
among  th^ir  subject^  the  same  forms  of  religious 
worshij),  and  the  same  system  of  doctrine,  that 
had  been  recMved  in  Saxpny-  Others,  though 
^lace^  in  suhh  drctrtnstances  as  discouraged  them 
itoia  acting  in  an^  open'  manner  against  tlte  inte. 
■'  '^  p  4  rests 
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.CBNT.  rests  of,  the  Roman  pontiff,  were,  however,  far 
^^^    from  discovering  the  Bmallest  oppOEition  to  those 
t,^,.,^^  who  withdrew  the  people  from  liis  despotic  yoke ) 
nor  did  they  molest  the  private  assembhes  ot  those 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  church  of 
Home.    Apd  in  general,  all  the  Germans,  who, 
before  these  resphttiom  of  the  diet  of  Spire,  had 
rgected  the  p^pal  discipline  and  doctrine,  were 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  they,  enjoyed 
by,  these  resolutions,  wholly  employed  in  bringing 
their  schemes  and  plans  to  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sistence, and  in  adding  vigour  and  iirmness  to  tha 
glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.    In 
the  mean, time,  Luther  and  his  fellow-t^>ourerSy 
particularly  those  who  were  with  him  at  Wittem- 
tergy  by-  their  writings,  their  instructions,  their 
ladmonitions  and  counsels,  inspired  the  timorous 
with  fortitude,  dispelled  the  doubts  of  the  igno- 
rant, £xed  the  pnnciples  and  resolution  of  the 
floating  and .  inconstant,  and  animated  all  the 
friends  of  genuine  Christianity  with  a  spirit  suit- 
Able  to  the  grandeur  of  their  undertaking. 
AbmW    ,   XXVI.  l^ut  the  tranquUUty  and  liboty  they 
s^^^ilf"  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  takea 
the  rUr     in  the  ^rst  diet  of  Spire,  were  not  of  a  long  dura- 
oririn  of  '^*"*"    IJi^y  were  intei;nipted  by  a  new  met  aa- 
thedeoif  semlied,  in  theyear  1^29,  in  the  same  place,  by- 
"""""""  ^  the  emperor,  after  he  had  appeased  the  commo- 
tions an(i  troutdes  which  had  employed  his  atten- 
tion in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  conduded  a. 
treaty  of  peace  with  Clement  VIL    Thisprince^ 
having  now  ^t  rid  of  the  burthen  that  had,  for . 
some  time,  overwhelmed  him,  had  leisure  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  th^s  the  refor- 
mers soon  felt  by  a  disagreeable  experience.    For 
the  power,  which  had  been  granted  by.the  former 
diet .  to  every  prince,  of  managing  ecclesiasti!::al 
matters  as  they  tlioiight  proper,  until  the  meet-C 
ipg  of  a  general  council,  was  now  revoked,  by  'i 
.  majority 
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minority  of  votes ;i and  not  only  so,. but  every  ciwr. 
ch^ge  was  declared  unlawful  that  should  be  ^^ 
introduced  into  the  doarloe,diy.ipUne,  or  worship  ^^'  '* 
of  the  established  religioi:)f.before  the  detennina< 
tion  of  the  approaching  council  was  known  PiQ. 
this  decree  was  justly  considered  as  iniquitoiu 
and  intolerable  by  the  eleaorof  ^aron^,  the  land- 
gruye  of  iJesscy  and  the  other  members  of  the 
diet,  who  were  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  ret 
fbrmadon  i^  t^e  church...  Nor  was  any  of  them 
so  simple,  or  so  little  acquainted  with  xhe  politics 
oi-Romey  as  tolook'upon  the  promises  of  assemb- 
lii^  speedily  a  general  council,  in  any  other  light, 
than  as  an  artifice  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
since.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  lawful  cbundl, 
free  from  the,  despotic  influence  of  Rome^  was 
the  very  last  thipg.that  a  jpope  would  grant  in 
such  a  ctitical,  atuation  of  affairs.  Therefore, 
when  the  princes, a^d  members  now  mentioned 
found  that  all  their  arguments  and  remonstrances 
agunst  this  unjust  decree  made  no  impression, 
upon  Fer^nana{g\  lior  upon  the  abettors  of  the 
indent  superstitions  (whom,  the  pope's  legate 
animated  by  his  presence  and  exhortatiqns),  .they 
entered  a  solemn  w'Ofcji!  aganst  this  decree  on  the 
i  9th  of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  to 
afoture  couadl  [A].  Hence  arose, the  denoou- 
nation 

0^  Lfl   The  rewlution  oftlie  fint  diet  of  ^^mv,  which 


lud  been  taken  unanimoialy,  waa  revoked  in  the  tecoqd,  and 
aaother  subitituted  ia  its  place  by  &  plurality  of  voices,  which^ 
at  wveral  of  the  princes  then  present  observed,  could  not  give 
to  any  decree  the  force  of  a  law  throuchout  the  empire.' 

C^  Qj]  The  emperor  was  at  Barcmna,  while  thi»  diet  was 
beldat  Sptti  BO' that  his  brother  Ferdipand  was  president  in 
his  place. 

.C^TJA]  The  priticep  of  the  empirp,  *ho  entered  this  pro- 
t«st,,acid  are  consequently  to  be  considered  as  the  first  pro. 
testdnt  princes,  wer*  John,  elector  of  5ato«y.  George,  elector 
oi  Bratidei^rgj  toT  Fraticonia,  Ernest  and  Francis,  dukes  of 
Lunenturg,  the  landgrave  of //«»,  and  the'priocc  of  !<tfnAa/f. 
■        ■  Thew 
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cEsi*.  nitlph  bf  Pfotestatiti,  which  &<^  ttus  I)eriod  ha* 
^^- .  beert  given  to  those  who  renounce  the  superathi- 
\j^^^  6US  comnrtmion  of  the  thurdti  iif'Rimie.  ■ 
xeiguM        'XXVII;    He  dissenting  pVinces;   who  were 
{^™«i     thft  profectois  aiid  heads  of  the  rrfbrttied  churches, 
i^^    hid'  nio  soonef  entered  their '^Jroferf,  than  they 
itKmti.    tept  prefer  persons  to  the  emperor,  who  was  then 
Tl^Ort'hiS  passage  from  &iam  to  Halt/,  to  acquaint 
hWn!  *lth  their  procccdmp  in  this  matter.    iThe 
ttliriisteh,  employed  in  this  commission,  cxearted 
the  di'flelf^'they  had  received  with  the  greatest  rt. 
Solution  and  presence  of  itiipd,  and  bdiaved  with 
the  spnit  and  fimmess  of  the  princes.  Whose  icn- 
timent^  and'cotidnct  they  w«re  sent  to  j^istify and 
explain.    Tlie  empeW,  vidxofefr  pride  was  wonnd- 
irii  by  this  fortihide  in  perSom  that  dared  to  op- 
t)6se  his  designs,  (Ji^dired  these  ambassadors  to  be 
ipprehettded  arid  put  under  attest  during  several 
flays.    The  nelvS  of  this  tident  st^  was  soon 
bronrfit  to  theproteitanTprinces,aiid  madethem 
(ibhcfiide  thit  their  personal  safety,' '  ahrf  the  suc- 
cess bf  tbeif  Cause,  depeiidcd  entirely  upon  their 
courage  and  concbfd,  the  one  animated,   and 
fhfi  'ouier  cemented  by  a  ^de'irni  confederacy, 
Hiey,'  therefore,'  held  seveitd  meetiiigs  at  Sot, 
Krifemhergy  Smakald,  and  other  [riaces,  in  ordef 
CO  deliberate  upon '  the  means  of  '  fbrniliig  sndt  4 
'  (lOWeifiil  league  ^s  might  enable  them  to  repel  the 
v^fdcnce  fif'tbdir  -eoevies  [«]>    But  so  difiesmit 
wepft 

These  piiucu  were,  i^Qon^d  bf  thJrteeQ  ii^perial  tQwns^  vt^ 
Strasimrg,  IJlm,  Nur^nAergf.Cei/islaKe,  ^oltinzm,  ^UKheim^ 
]^aniniiigai,  NoHlineeat  Xjadaai,  ICmpten,  H^ran,  W\f3fn, 
^'urg,  and  SI,  GaB. 

.fi]  See  Uiehistcwjiof  the  cenfrisjon  of  ^ijS^i*frg,  wrote  ii^ 
Gwtnan,  by,  th^l«^ne<JCliriat-  Aug.  Salig,  tpnu.  i.'bogk  IIj 
ch..i.a),.,428.  yi  morfl  espeeUUj^  aliother  German  work  of 

^l<u«£j  Prtfiestatiqn  gegea  den  ^ryerschen  ReichAabschdd  wk 
\o'^^Jijfc{!aiiojt,'S(,i.  pubEslied  at  Jeratf  in  'tto,  in  the  yewf 
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vefe'tlieittMA^ibnHna'vletre'dftlliinES,  thatthey  cent. 
couMtmaeBobsatjSftutorycohcltisioii.  "^ 

XIVHI.  'Alhdng  (he  jnddfeftts  that  pfonioted  ^^^ 
antftiositf  attd  ^scbrd  betSpeeh  the  friends  of  thexhecMi- 
ilefiifittatiDn,  and  ^evented  that  unjou  that  wasf'^'««!"t 
loffluthto  be  desited  bbrWefin perSohd  embarkecj^^^ 
in  the  satfiB  mod  cause^  the  principal  One  was  the  I^^s?. 
disptttethatnad  arisen  between  the  divines  of 
Saiw^  ihd  'SivH&6rlfffid^  conc^thing  the  rhantter 
cf  Chrirt'fr  ttfesehce  In  'the  etittiaHst  Totermi- 
natethfetoifexfVtrsy,  t*hlHp,  landgrave  of  to^^, 
invihslj^ri'th^  j^  1529,  tfl'acbntererieeatiWar- 
/w^,  Imth^r  and  Ztiiflgle,  together  with,  some  of 
fte  inbte  cttalnent  doctors,  Mrtio  adhered  to  "the 
tejettiVe  parties  6f  th^ste  contending  diieft.  TTiis 
ixpfedierit,  -tt-Wch  was  desigiied  by  that  truly  mag- 
imkiotis  nrincfe,  tiai  eo  olnch  to  end  the  mattef 
byWn  debate,  as  to  accommodate  dlfiferences 
by  the  reconcifing  spirit  of  charity  and  prudence, 
fp  Bbt"attend«d  with  the  sahitary  fruits  that  were 
*xp«*ed  fromit.  The  divines  that  were  assem- 
M  iw  this  jadftc  ^rpose  tUsputed,  during  four 
^7s,  in  presence  of  the  landgrave.  The  principal 
eham^ons  io  these  debates  were  Luther,  who 
ittaied  0ecQlampadiu3,  and  Melancthdn,  who 
^ted  against  Ziiingle ;  and  the  ctmtroversy 
Rimed  -nt^Sft  sever^  pobte  of 'theology^,  in  re-  • 
litbn  td  wftifh  the  Swiss  doctors.  Were  supposed 
to  entertMn  etroneous  s^ntitnents. '  Fot  Zuinglc 
was  accused  df  heresy,,  «bt "inly  on,  account  of 
its  eitpIi,catioii  of  the' natttt^  and' design  of  the, 
L«t?s  tapper,  but  also  'b'tDftseqiience  6?' the 
raise  nAions  he  was  supposed  to  have  adopted- 
rehtin^  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of 
ttwdivHjft  word,  ©H^alrfn,  aid  ^me  other  parts 
of  tht  Cbrlsriari  tfoctrliie.  This  illustrious  re- 
former cleared  himself,  howe\^ei;t  fcoin  thegre^- 
«t  part  of  these  accusations,  >with  t^e  moat  "tri- 
laaffcaftit  ~«vide&ce«  ipd  fti  such  jUtnattner  as  ap-' 
-    ■■'■   '  pfeare4' 
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CENT.  -peare^i  -entirely  ^tisfectory,  even:to  Luther  .,IuJi]« 

■  ;Xvi.  selfl  Their  dissensipn  concerning  t;he  manner,  of 
SECT.  I.  Christ's  presence  in>  the  euc^arist  still  yem^ned ; 
^^^y'"'^'*^  nor  could  either  of  the  contending  parties  be  peii- 
Buaded  to  abandon,  or  even  to  naodlfy,  their  oi»- 
nion  of  that  matter  [kX  llie  only  advantitge, 
therefore,  that  resulted  trom  this  conference,  was^ 
that  the  jarring  doctors  formed-a^sort  of  truce,,  by 
agreeing  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  their  respeaive 
sentiments,  and  leaving  to  the  disposal  of  P^tIt 
dence,  and  the  efiects  of  time,  wmch  sometiioes 
tools  the  rage  of  party,  the  cureof  tl^r  divisiops. 
TTiedietof  XXIX.  ITie  mioisters; of ■  the  chuxches, ■  which 
Aiw*u^- had  embraced  tjie  ^niiments  of  Lui;her,  wer^  > 
preparing  a, new  embijssy  to  the  emperor,  whenai* 
account  .Tivas  refeive4'  of  a  design  formed  by  that 
prince  -to  come  into  Ger^umy,  with  a  view  to  ter^ 
m'"ate,  in  the  approaching  diet  at  Augsburg,  the 
retigioys  disputes  that  had  produced  such  ani-< 
niosities  and  divisions,  |n  t^e  eihp^e.  Charles, 
though  long  a,b&ent'from  <jerma«j(,  and  engaged 
in  aftaire  that  left;  J^in  Uttle  leismre^or  theplogical 
disquisitions,  u^'  nevertheless  attentive,  to  theses 
disputes,  4p4  fpresa'Vif  they:  ^onseQyences.  He 
fiadalsp,  to  his  qwjj  deliberate  reflexions  upon, 
{hese  'disputes,  a(^ded .  tl^e  coui^^ils  of  men  of 
wisdom,  sagacity,'  arid  ^xpe^-iencei  apd  Ufa^  thus, 
4(t  certain  seasons,  rend^^4  ^<^?£  cool  m  ^^ 
proceeding's,  and  more  ini^erate  an4.  VPP<M^^.>^ 
his  opinvoh  both  of  ^e  contending  pajpti^^  and  of 
the,  merits  of  the  (javae.  jie  tberefgre,  in  an  in-. 
te;;Yi?V  ^t^  the  pope  at  Boh^ay  i^ista^  in  the 

^  Re/ormatbs,  torn,  i,  fib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  HS.^HpTv-  BuUin-. 
geri  tlistoria  CoUoquii  Marpurgens^,  in  Jo..Conr.iFuesal>n\ 
(itttiipilj^ioii,  intitufed,'  Seytragen  zur  Schxixt&er',"Re/omtat. 
Gpi^tit^,Xva,'ia.  p.  156,     See  also  tfae  .PM/bcf,' p.'80 ' 

^fhi^lffuior.  Sacramcntar.  par.  II.  p.  72,  Scc^ 
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most  seriouS  aiidtirgent  manner,  upon  th^.flfflJ^i  pent. 
sity  of  asseilibling  a  general  coilncH.     His' Irembti*   ■*^'- 
strantes  ant! 'expostulations  could  not,  hoWeVeH  ^^^^H;^ 
move    ClementVn.   who'  ftialntained' with 'zeal 
the/^pal'pi'fei-ogatiyfes',  i'ej)rbaclied  theciiipeto^ 
witfi  ah' iil-j6dOTd' clemencT;,  and  aHeged  that  it 
was  the  du^^'ifif  that  prince  to  silpportthef  thutchl 
and  to  execute  s^edy  vengeance  ^poti  thfe  obstU 
nate  A^refefl/iamoh,. -who blared  fo  call  in  gties; 
tion  the  authority  of  flotee  ^nd'its  pontiff    TThi 
emperor  was asiittle'affedted by  this  haughty  dis- 
course, as  the.pnpe  had  been  by  his  wise  remoni 
strances,and  looked' upon' it  as  a  most  iniquitous 
thing,  a  measure  also  indirect  Oppositiort  to  tbd 
laws  of  the  eprtpjre,  to 'condemn,  unheard,  and  to 
destroy,  without  any  e'wdence  of  their  demerit,  a 
set  of  men^who  had  always  approved  themselves 
good  citSsfens,  and  had  deserved  well   of  theit    ■ 
country  tii' several  respects.    Hitherto,' indeed,  ' 

it  was  not  ^a'sy  for  the  emperor  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  itiartCrs  in  debate,  since  there  was  no  '  '  '■ 
regular  System  ap'yet  coniposed,  of  the  doctrines 
embracedby  liuther  and  his  followers,  by  which 
thdrreal  opihio>is,  and  the  true  causes  of  theii? 
opposition  to  the  Roman-pontiff,  might  be  known 
with  certainty.  A-h  therefore,  it  was  impossiUe,, 
mthout  soflie"  detlaration  of  this  nature,  to  exa- 
mine with  'accuracy,  or  decide  with  equity^  a 
matter  of  such  high  imjjottance  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  thfe  'divisions  between  the  votaries  of  Ronie. 
and  the  friends,  Af' the  Reformation,  the  elector 
of  5(wwjy  Oi?Sered  Luther,  and  other  eminent 
divines,*ta  ciJitimit  to  writing  the  chief  articles  of 
their  reli^oUS'^ystfem',  ah3  the  principal  points  in 
which  they  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
Luther,  in  compliance .  with  this  order,  deli- 
vered to  the  elect,or,  at  Torgaw,  the  seventee)^ 
articles,  vhicli  had  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  on  - 
in  ;the  conference  at  Sidzhaek  in  the  year  1 539 ; 
'  -      -  and 
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,  the  Bstari/iifi.fyii^fpmitlfoii.--     ^  ^ 

J.  .'JTj.Wj^h  these  articles  iwew  deepied  %  |if 
lex'  ^.5i>ffiwpt  declayatioij  pf  tije  .s^piimeots  (?f 
le  rrfbrnjefs,y«tij:  yaf>iudged^pi;9JW):  io,eijlM;g^ 
theroi  and,  by  a  judid9us  detail,  w.give  per^ 
al^y^o■theV  argi^»nents,awi  thereby  8tr«^ 
their  cause.  It  was  this  copsidei'aUQn  thategga.- 
ged  the  protfist^t  prince?,  jmobiled  *t  ^ap^s 
and  4ifgsktrg,  tp  eniplw  .Melarictiph  In  e^tfiii^ 
jng  these  Arlklesy  iq  which  iwp'ortwt  wprk  h? 
shewed  a  due  r^ard  tp  the  cpungelg  pf  laitkf^ 
and  espres5pd  hi5  sentiments  and  dijctiine  mi^ 
the  gre,atest  elegai^pe  ^ijd  pe^pictfityf  .  And  thus 
fame  fpjrth  tp  pu^lk  vieiv  the  fanipus  <;Qt^ssimiif 
Aiig&hurg,  which  did-  such  Jip^ur.tp  thf  acut? 
ju^jjiejit  and  the  el^yent  peri  of  MeJ^wcthoO'  , 
Thepn»-  XZX.  During  these  tran&iQtiong  4n,.Gi?rwWj 
P^*"  the  da;wn  of  truth  arpge  upp»  other  oat5.c?ia,  Ik 
tioo  in  li^ht  pf  the^reforBpation  spread  itself  |aT  and  wide  j 
^k^the  apd  almost  all  the  Eurppean  s^tes  weiifOn»?d JH 
j(»r  1S30.  salutary  beams,  and  e*«lt?d  in  the  prpspect  of  an 
ajiprpachiog  deliverance  from  the  ypke  pf.  super; 
jtition  and  spiritual  despptism,  Spn^e  pfthejnost 
CPnsidfirabU.prcvinCfg.pfJStfrop^fedaJreadyhrolie 
their  ?haing,  and  ppenly  withdrawn  themseW 
firpqi  the  djscipljne  pf  Bime-aM  the  jurisdicdw  of 
its  pontiff.  And  tbys  it  appears  that  Clement  VIIi 
•sras  npt  inipfilled  by  a  false  alarm  tp  derowfiof 
the  cHiperpr  the  speedy  esti!^atiPB!(>f  the  rfi; 
jbrmers,  sincp  he  hftd  the  jvstesi  reasons  tpsppre? 
bend thedestrwdonof  hjsghp^tjy, empire,  Tbe 
reformed  rptisiopwas.pfpjpa|at?4  ^,^^rff^foen 
ajfter  Luther's  rypture  wiih  Rm?\\iy  ppe  pf  tas 
djsciples,  whose  name  i^ag  01avi,3  Pet)?,  wd  *'ho 
1  .,  '   '      \  I.' ■  ^vi^ 

[H  See  Chr.  Aug-  Heuqi^nni  t>iss.  detenUiAp  jivSV^"^ 
Confess,  in  Sylloge  DUsoH.  Theplagicar.  ^o:o.  jl.  p.  14. — Jo- 
Jooch.  MifUer  Histifria  Protetlaiiomi  y  Hnd  tke  i^«r  writer* 

fvfco  have.  fmt«fi>  either  g{  fhe  JSLeitmffisD  in  gcw nl)  9'  ai 

tita  coaieisioa  oi  Augtburg  ip  patticular, 
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'v^  iji0  firet  herald  of  reUfpo«H  libcrtf  in  tiat  ceht. 
k)PgdiM»<  Tlw  aealcus  effiwts  of  this  missuwwy:  a^'t. 
were  powerfuiiy  fteccsKkd  by  tbu  vali^t  :^\,^y^ 
pul^c  «{»)tited  pniice,  GusUvvs  Vasu  £ri(jl|:9oo,  '  '  ' 
whom,  the  Swedes  tud  raised  to  the  throne  ii)  the. 
^SKX  <rf  Christj#rn,  king  of  I^mark,  whose 
uymd  buhfiirty  }ost  him  the  sceptre  thpt  h?  hvi 
perfidioH«ly  usurped.  This  generouB  atid  ^tfio- 
dc  herp  b^d  b^n  UejuieAnd  in  ^spri)  wMie  t)]«: 
bmti^  ufit^r  mum  metk^goed,  was  involving 
bw  country  IP  defio^tion  ^  Hd&efy  -,  b^  Ikying 
EGcaped  frtw  hU'  <;ofi&HWcnt  ?nd  tak^  r^^g^ 
at  Lfibec,  hf  w^s  there  instr^ted  in  tli^  prifujpje^ 
(^  the  RfforWfitiop,  and  lo!^ed,^po^  the  d9ct^ia^ 
(^Jjuth^E^not  oply  as  ^«e»bi^.to  i;he  geniiis 
and  spirit  <^  F^^  gt^^pd,  but  also '  is  Sivow^bie  tp 
the  tea^T^  -Gt^fA  »9d  poliucal  cpnstitvt^n  of 
the  Swcai^:4pB^*iops.  Ilie  prude3>ce,  howev^, 
of  tlus  ^vd^t  pr^Ke  was  equal  -to  ^  ^e^  uid 
a(ccHiq)waie4it  aJiv^yB.  4jk1  as  the  re^mous  opi- 
nions of  th^iSwedaj  were  io  3,  flijctuaiing  etate, 
wd  theirRHiif^  divided  between  x\i%\c  anci^t«u- 
pastkic4)6,  ^^Qfoj^eDdfid  by  cugioxq,  uid  the  doc. 
trine  d  Lutbpf,'  which  «ttTactpd  tlKir  assent  h)^ 
thepower  of  £<Hivktioa  and  Fruth,  Gu8tavii$  wisely- 
arcaded  afl  ir^ h>f9«Dce  4nd  ^«i;i[Htaticn  in  spreiid* 
iiig  the  MW  dqctripe,  ;k^  paxMaeded  in  thK  ^19^ 
purfant  undertaking  with  circumspection,  and  by 
degrees,  in.a  manner  suitable  to  the  principles  of 
the  reformation,  which  are  diametrically  (^po» 
ate  to  oanjii^iion  apd  violence  [wi].  Accords 
ingly, 

C^  {m}  Tbu  iocfimpara^i  mo4el.o^  piiaoas  g?v  nany 
pooft  of  bii  wii^an  tuul  moji^tation.  Oncq,  >«iiile  Jmb  wm 
ibma  fron  StOciAolor  b  great  (wmber  of  Gtrauui  w»lutptist», 
pnbablf  the  riotous  djsqples  ^  Mumer,  urived  is  that  city, 
earned  th^  fwaticun?  to  the  Highest  ex  tPemities,  puHed  down 
vith  (luy  the  ipi^ges  aed  utljier  oivfiiiLentvof  tbe.fhurcliea, 
while  the  Lvtiirmu  ditMinUed  tiuir  ient^raeoti  of  ti)is  ijot  iu 
apectatiMtiut  tbe  storm  wov)4  turn  to  their  sdvfuitage, 

.  m 
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CENT,  ih^y,  the  first  bisect  of'Ri*  Attention  wm  ttie' 
.  ^^-  instruction  of  his  people  in  the  sacred  doctrines  of 
^L^  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  purpose  he  ihVited' 
into  his  dominions  sevet^  iSarned  Germans'^  and' 
Spread  abroad  through  the  kifigdqm  the  Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bibre,  that  had  been  made  by* 
Olaiis  Petri  [n].  Some  time  after  this, '  in  the 
year  1526,  he  appointed  a  conferehCe,  at  Upsalj 
between  this  eminent'  reformer  ahd  Peter  Gal- 
£us,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  andent  silpersti- 
tion,  in  whidh  these  tWe  diampions  wete  to  plead 
pubSdy  In  behalf  of  theiiTespertrve  oj^nions,'that 
it  might  thus  be  scirti  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay.  ITie  <MspUte,  in  wHch  OlaUs  obtained 
a  signal  victoiy,  contributed  much 'tG' confirm 
Gustavus  in  his  |)ersua&ion  of '  the  truth  '  of 
Luther's  doctrine,  and  to  pfomOle  the  progress 
of  that  doctrine  in  Stveden.  In  the  ye»  following,' 
Another  event  -gave  the  finishing-  Stifofce '  to  its 
propagation  'and  success,  and  this  ■*as  th*  issem- 
biy  of  ~  the  states  it  Wcsleraas,  where  Gustayus 
recommended  the  doctrine  of  the- reformers  whh 
such  «eal,  wisdom,  and  friety,  that,  after  wartii  de- 
bates fomentedby  the  clergy  in  gener^j  ahd  much 
opposition  On  the  part  of  the  Wshops,  in  particuj 
lar,  it'was  unanimously  resolved^  thit  toe  phiv 
of  reformation  proposed. by  Luther  rfiould'haVe 

frte 

But  Gustavus  no  sooneC  returned  to  Sioct^ii>lin,t\a.Ti  lie,  order- 
ed the  leaders  of  these  fanatics  to  be  seized  and  pnnished,  and 
coTered  the  Lutherans  with  bitter  reproaches  for  not  having 
opposed  these  fanatics  in  time.    . 

■<C?  C"!]  I*  "  very' remarkable,  and  Shews  the  equity  and 
candour  of  Gustavus  inthe-moat  strking  point  of  hght,  that 
while  hfrordered  Ohus  to  publish  his  literal  tranalation  of  the 
•acred  writings,  he  gave  permission  at  tlie  sattie  time  to  the 
arclibishop  of  Upml,  to  prepare  another  version  suited  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  that,  hj-  a  careful  compari" 
■on  of  both  translations  with  the  original,  an  easier  access 
might  be  opened  to  the  truth.  The  bishops  at  ^Brst  oppoied 
this  order,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  eubmit. 
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free  admittance  arti<mg  tJie'Swvd^  ^o].    TMs  re-  txm. 
BtJhitionwas  principally  owing  tothe  ft-mnessand  ^^\ 
magnanimity  of  Gustavus,  wbo  declared  puMic- ,^,«yl^ 
ly,  that  tie  would  hy  dowb  his  scc^re^  and  t&- 
tire  from  his  kingdom,  rather  thxA  rule  a  pec^ile 
enaiaved  to  ths  orders  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  more  controlled  by  the  tytaany  of  their  bi- 
diops,  thafl  by  the  Xi-vTs  of  their  monarch  {fy 
From  thb  time  the  papal  empire  in  Sweden  wae 
entirely  overturned}  and  Gustavus  declared  bead 
of  the  church* 

XXZL  The  Ught  of  the  r^rmation  «^  ^90  in  dm. 
Kce^ved  in  Denmark,  and  that  so  early  as  the  year  ""^^ 
1521,  in  consequence  of  the  ardent  deme-  disco- 
vered by  Christian,  ot  Christiern  U.  of  ba-ring 

VOL.  IV.  o  hia 

fCy-  ^tfl  It  wai  nd  wondfT  indeed  tUat  ihe  bitlMpa  opposed 
vmnly  tbeprdpoul  ttTGnttavm,  lincetheM  vtMno  counicyib 
Euttpe  wliere  that  nilcr  tnd  tUe  cier^  in  general  drew  grealei- 
temporal'  advaBtajts  fmrn  the  superitition  of  the  times  than 
in  Sweden  and  l^enmark.  The  most  of  the  biahopB  had  leye- 
nuet  superior  to  ikoK  Of  the  aovereign,  thev  paasesaed  castlfea 
and  fbrtresles  that  ttaimi  them  n^tptnieai  on  th«  crowi^ 
Mtabkd  tJiedi  to  Mate  Oomrtiotioiis  in  tbt  Jungdon,  and  gave 
ibem  a  degrea  of  power  that  was  dangerous  to  the  state,  Thtj 
lived  in  the  most  dissolute  luxury  and  overgrown  opulence, 
while  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  in  misery  and  »ant. 
TTie  r«i<llution  fortned  by  tlw  states  assembled  at  W«ster«aa, 
MaolM  taat\  t«d  to  rCEuUte  p«int«  of  dMtrlne,  ai  tdi  ret 
fam  the  dtsaipiine  of  the  cniinih,  to  i^fuee  the  opulenc«  aiid 
authority  of  the  bishops  within  their  jiroper  bounds,  to  ivatore  ' 
to  the  impoverished  nobility  the  laiida  and  po^ssloni  that  th.eif  ' ' 
fupersdtiotiS  ancestors  had  given  to  an  aE-devOuHng' clergy,  tft 
exclude  th«  prelitea  from  the  senate,  to  take  from  th^in  £h«t' 
caatltSf  and  things  of  tlutntttirB.  It  was  howeyer  resolftll^  at 
tbe  Bane  tine,'  Af^  the  church  iheuld  be  provided  with  ablo 
pastors,  who  should  explaia  the  pure  word  of  God  to  the 
people  in  their  naiiTe  tongue  i  and  that  no  eoclesiastical  prefers 
Dwnta  should  be  granted  wHheut  The  king's  permission,  "Thib 
r*t  a  tacit  atid  gentle  method  df  pramoting  the  RelWinatfoiK 

[p]  fiazii/niwi/an'itni£a-/M.  ^ueco-CoJ^si'.  publishedin4tQ 
at  I^incoping,  in  1643.  Sculteti  Annaks  Evangelii  Rtntrvati, 
in  Von  der  Hart. /?(<*»■. /iWr.  Ji  e^orwa*.  part.  V.p.84.  etUO, 
Raynal.  A^evi^tiHist.  PoHtimaet  Mi&tairet,  torn.  i.  put  U, 
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CKKT.  \as  subjects  instructed  in  the  .principles;  aiid  ixic- 
*^'-  trines  of  Luther.:  Thia  monarch,  whose  savage 
y^„,y^  and  infernal  cruelty  (whether  it  was  the  effect 
of  natural  temper,  or  of  bad  counsels)  rendered 
his  name  odious  and  his  memory '  execrable,  wii& 
nevertheless  desirous  of  delivering,  his  domijuons 
.from  the  superstititm  atKi  tyranny  pf  Rome,  For 
this  purpose,,  in  the  year  1520,  he  sent  for  Mar- 
.tin  Reinard,  one  of  the  disciples-  .of  Carlostadt, 
ieut'  of  Scuconyt.  wd  appointed  hip  professor  of 
divinity  at  Ha^nia ;  and  after  his  death,  which 
happened  the  y^r  following,  he  invited  Car- 
lostadt himself,  to  £11  that  impbritant,  jJace, 
which  he  accepted  indeed,  but  nevertheless,  after 
/  a  short  residence  in  Denmark^  retijFned  into  Ger- 
.9m7ij/.  These  disappointments  did  not  abate  the 
xeformlng  spirit  of  the  Dapish  monarch,  who 
.ti^d  his  utmost  endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to 
engage  Luther-  to  visit  his  doniiBions,  and  took' 
several  steps  thrf  tended  to  the  diminution,  and 
indeed  to  the  suppression  ctf  the  jurisdiction  ex- 
,ercised  over  his  subjects  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 

It^is,  howevter,  proper  to  obsCTve^  ■tJiat  in  all 
these  proceedings,  Christiern  II.  was  animated 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  ambition.  It 
,was  the,  prqspect, of  extending, his,, authority,  and 
not  a'Zeal  for  the  advajicement  of  true  retig^QO* 
that  gave  life  and  vigour  to  his  reforriung  projects. 

Ifis.very  actions,  independeiltly'of  what  may 
he  concluded  from  his  known  character,  evident- 
ly shew,  that  he  protected  the  religion  of  Luther 
with  no  other  view  than  to  rise  by  it  to  suprema- 
cy, both  in  church  and  state;  ind  that  it  might 
afford  him  a  pretext  for  deprivihg  the  bishops  of 
that  Qvergrowp  authority,  and  those  aipple  posses- 
sions which  they  hadigradually  usurped  [f  J*  and 
■'.''■"''■''        of 

0^]  Se^  J:0.  Gramii  Dtst.  4e  Jie/brnuUioite_  Dania  h  Chriir 
tier  no  ientata,  ia  the  \hird  yp.lume  of  the  Scriptpres  Society 
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6f^)pro|>riiting  them  to  himseE    A  revelation   cent. 
produced  by  his  avarice,  tyitony,  and  cruelty,     "^f-  , 
prevented  the  iexecution*  of  this  bold  enterprize;  i^_^^ 
The  states  of  the  kingdom  exasperated,  some  by 
the  sdiemes'he  had  laid  for  destroying  the  liberty 
of  Denmark^  others- by  bis  attempts  to  abolish  the 
sapetttitioB  of  their  ancestors  [r],  aiid'  all  by  his 
sav^e  and  ^banbarbus  ofeaiment  of  those'  vrho 
dared  to  oppose  his  avarice  or  ambhton,  formed 
a  conspiracy  again^i  him  in  the  year  15^3,  by 
which  he,  was  deposed!  Und  banished  frdmlus  doi 
minions,  and  his  uncle,  "Frederick,  dnke  of  Hol- 
stem  and  Skirwic,  placzd  on  the'  throne  of  Den- 

XXXIL  Hiis  pribce  tcniducted'  matters  with^t^P"- 
taucfa  more  equity,  prudence,  and  moderation,  rX^?I.- 
than  his'  predecessor-haddone. '  He  permitted  the'!™ "!«''' 
protestant  doctors  to  preach  publicly  the  opinions  ^fV'^^' 
of  Luther  [a],  but  did  not  venture  so  'far  as  to  fj^."?'' 
change  the  established  government  and  discipline  m.  '"^" 
of  the  church.    Yie  contributed,  however,  greatly 
to  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  by  his  suc- 
cessfiil  attempts  in  favour  of  religious'  Kberty,  at 
the  assfcmbly  of  the  states  that  was  held  at  Qdensee 
in  the  year  1527..    For  it  was  here  .that  he  pro* 
cured  thepublicadoii  of  that  &mous  edict,  which 
dedared  every  subject:of  DemBar^t  free,  either  to 
adhere  to  the  tenets^of;the  church  <X  Rome,  or  to 
G  2  embrace 

'  (y2  8«ef(iT  a  confimiation' of  this  part  of  the  accusation,  8 
curious  jnecet  containing  the  reasons  that  induced  the  states  of 
Deotnlu-k  to  renounce  theiJ  allpgiarcc  to  Chriatiem  II.  This 
pi^ce  18  to  be  found  in  the  iifth  volnme  of  Ludewig'a  compii 
atioDf  entitled,  Reliqma  MStontn,  p.  515.  in  which  (p.  321.) 
the  ttiUea  of .  Denmark,  express  their  displeasure  at  the  royal 
favour  shewn  to  the  LutheivH  io  the  following  tennr ;  "  Lu- 
theianx  hxresis  pullatorcs,  contra  jus  pietatemque,  in  regnum 
nostrum  eatholicum  iatrodiiKit>  doctorum  Carolostadium,  for- 
tisaimum  Lutheri  athletami  enutrivit." 

{»]  See  Jo.  Molfcri  Cimiria  LUerata,  torn,  ii.  p.  886.— 
CariM.  Olixarii  FUa  Paaii  £&p,  p.  108— Erici  Pootoppidaaa 
4w»ies  EKlesie  Danicaiom.  iii.  p.  139, 
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CBKT.  embrace  the  doctriM  of  Luther  [|f3-  Kncouraged 
^WT.'^i.  ^  ***"  resolution,  the  protestant  divines  exerdEet) 
\,^y^.  the  functions  of  th^ir  ministry  'with  auth  ybsH  and 
'  success,  that  thegreatest  part  of  the  Danes  opened 
their  eyes  upon  the  audacious  beams  of  sacred 
liberty,  and  ahandonni  gradually  both  the  doc* 
trines  and  jurisdiction  ^  the  church  of  Rom. 
But  the  honour  of  fini^ing  this  glorious  work,  of 
destroying  emirely  the  reign  of  soper^tton,  aod 
breaking  isunder  the  bonds  of  punl  tyranny,  was 
reserved  feu:  Chiistiem  m^  a  pnnce  equally  ^^ 
ttnguished  by  his  piety  and  pruduice.  Hebe^n 
by  sui^iressi&g  the  despotic  authority  of  the  bi- 
shops, and  by  restoring  to  their  lawful  owrwrs  a 
great  port  of  the  weanh  and  possessions  wMch 
the  church  had  aqguired  by  the  artfol  strat3f;eiiu 
of  .the  crafty  and  designing  ckrgy.  This  step 
vras  foUowed  by  a  wiseuid  irell'judged  settkmeat 
of  retigiouG  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship, 
throughout  the  kifigdom,  accra^ng  to  a  phtn  hod 
down  by  Bugenhagius,  whcnn  the  king  had  seot 
for  from  Hr;7/evn£er^  to  perform  that  arduous  task, 
jbr  which  hb  eminent  piety,  learning,  and  mode* 
ration  (endlered  hnn  peculiarly  proper,  lite  as* 
semHy  of  the  states  at  Otdmsee,.m  the  y«^  ]5S9, 
gave  a  soIeoiB  saaoctton  to  all  these  transactions; 
and  thus  the  vwk  of  the  reformaAton  was  tnoi^bti 
to  perfiecticHi  in  Daanari  [it]. 

xxxin. 

,  Q^  [^3  I' War.  father  addedi  to  this  e^t,  that  no  person 
■houtd  ^ molected  OIL ac^CHMt  of  Ui  religion,  that  a  n^'p'^'' 
tcction  Bbovld  be  granted  to  the  Lnlherane  to  deftnd  then 
tn^  tl)e  ipsultB  aiid  inaHgaity  pf  t^eif  cnemcs ;  and  that  ecr 
cWajiticB,  of  whatever  mjc  Dr  order,  «liould  be  permittad  to 
enter  into  the  niairied  state,  qnd  to  ^  tbeir  reudenm  wbere* 
cvf  r  they  thought  propert  wft)]iMit  vi.y  regard  to  monistenes, 
pr  other  religious  societies. 

[uj  Erici  Foiuoppi^i,  ice  a  Gannan  work  of  the  I«am- 
ed  Pontoppidan,  entitled,  jt  CompemHota  vieoi  of  the  pis- 
ton/ of  the  Reformation  at  JMmmri,  published  at  Lubsc  in 
tfro,  ifi  1734  i  «8  also  the  ^mu^  EfOetia  Dffnkte,  trf  thcr 
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'  'SKXBL  It  i%  however  to  be  obsehr«d,  thit,  in  ccnt. 
Ae  history  of  the  reformation  of  Sm^  and  Den-  ^^\ 
mark,  we  must  carefully  diadnguuh  between  the  ^^-^^ 
Fcformadon  of  roligioii&  opinions,  and  the  re&trma-Adutinc- 
tion  of  the  epiicopal  order.    For  though  these '™"*'^ 
two  things  tnsy  appear  to  be  dosdy  connected,  wh^we 
yet,  in  rullity,  thsy  are  so  far  distinct,  that  either^  °f 
Of  the  two  might  have  been  comj^etety  ttuiaacredmati^ii^ 
without  the  other.    A  reformation  of  doctrine""/^ 
nitfht  have  been  effected,  ifrithout  diminishing  the^k. 
authority  of  the  bishops,  or  suppressing  their 
order  $  uuj,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opulence  and 
power  of  the  bishops  might  have  been  reduced 
within  ftfoper  bounds,  without  introducing  any 
change  into  the  system  of  doctrine  that  had  been 
so  long  established,  and  that  was  generally  re- 
.  ceived  [yv^-      In  the  measures  taken  in  -  these 
northern  lungdoms,  for  the  reformation  of  a  cor- 
rupt doctrine  and  a  superstitious  discipline,  there 
Was  nothing  that  deserved  the  smallest  censure : 
neithCT  fraud  nor  violence  were  employed  for  this 
purpose;  on  the  contrary,  all  things  were  con-' 
ducted  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.    The  same  judgment  cannot  easily 
be  pronounced  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and 
more  especially  of  the  episcopal  order.     For  here, 
Q  3  certainly, 

ume  fluthot,  total,  ii.  p.  790.  totti.  iH.  p.  1 — "Henr.Muhliu* 
Ae  Reformat,  religionit  id  viciids  Danis  regioaibus  et  potissi- 
feuimiii  ffiimtma,  in  ejus  DisKrtatiOaibui  Historico-Theologi- 
liti"  p.  8*.  KiBite,  1715*  in  4to. 

(C?*  [w]  This  ettHTVation  is  not  worthy  of  Dr.  Mosheim'i 
Kgacity.  The  strong  connection  that  there  iiBturaHy  is  be- 
tween stip«rititioH3  tgnot^ce  among  the  pcdple,  and  infiuenc« 
ind  power  in  tbeir  spiritual  rulen,  is  too  e*ideirt-to  stand  in 
fteed  vf  any  proof.     A  good  clef  gy  will,  or  owght  to  hate  an  •» 

influeoce,  in  consequence  of  a  respectable  office,  adorned  with 
Inming,  pi^y,  and  tnorals  ;  but  the  power  of  a  Ucentio'us  an<} 
despotic  cle»gy  can  be  only  tupporled  by  the  blind  and  super, 
■titiout  credi^t^  of  their  Aodc. 
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CENT.  ca'taihly,violence  wasusediand  the  bialmps^^re 
XVI.    deprived  erf  their.  Jionours,  privUeees,  Kad.  pos-' 
^^^1^  sessions,  without  theu:  consent  j,  ancL,'indeed,not- 
withstanding  the  greatest  struggles  and-thQwaritH 
est  oppbsition  \jc\.  The  truth  is,thatso.fer!a6the 
reformation  in  Sweden-  and  ZJeM«iar/r:regaEded,the 
privileges  and  possessi;ons  of.  the:  l^lsh^i  it  -vna 
rather  a  matter  of  poUtwiai  expediency  .than  of 
religious  obligation.;  nay,  a  chwge  here  jvas  be' 
come  ao  necessary,  that,  had  Luther  and  his.dwH 
trine  never  appeared  in  the  worhi,  ttimust  have, 
been  nevertheless,  attempted  by.  a  wise  legisla- 
tor.   For  the  bishops,  by  a  variety  pf  perfidi- 
ous 3tratagems,.had. got.  into  their  hands  such 
,      ,>  .    enormoui 

t^'^x")  What  does  Dr.  Mosheim  mean  here?  did  ever  a' 
usurper  gi»e  up  his  unjust  posseMioris  without  reluctance?  does 
lapine  constitute  a  .nghti  when  it  ii  maintained  hj  fnrce  i  i>  it 
lUilawful  to  use  violence  against  eKtortioner& ;  The  fjveation 
hereisiWhetherbrno  the  bishops  deserved  the  severe  treatment. 
they  received  from  Christlefn  III.  ?  and  our  author  seems  to 
anawer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  todeclare  this  treat- 
ment bothjustandnecedsaryt  in  tbefoUowing  part  of  this'Bec- 
tion.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  bishops  were  treated  with  great  le-, 
verity,  deposed  from  their  sees.impiisoncd  on  account  of  thew 
resistance  ;  all  the  church -lands,  towns  and  fortresses,  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  for  ever 
abolished.  It  Is  alsd  certain,  that  Luther  himself  looked  upon 
these  measure^  aa  violent  and  excessive,  apd  even  wrote  a  letter 
to  Cbristiern,  exhorting  liim  to  use  the  clergy  with  more  lem- 
,  •  ly.     It  isVherefore  proper  to  decide  with  moderatiori  on  this 

subject,  and  to  grant,  that  if  the  iilsolence  and  licentiousness  of 
the  clergy  were  enormous  the  rescDtment  of  the  Danish  mo* 
narch  may  have  been  CKcessive.  Nor  indeed  was  his  pplitical 
prudence  here  so  great  as  Dr.  Mosheim  seeijis  to  represent  it  J 
for  the  equipoise  of  government  was  hurt,  by  a  total  suppreM'*"' 
of  the  power  of  the  bishops.  The  nobility  acquired  by  this 
a  prodigioiis  degree  of  influence,  and  the  crown  lost  an  order, 
which,  under  proper  regulations,  might  have  been  rendered  ott* 
of  the  strongest  supports  of  its  pterogative.  But  diaquisiti?P* 
of  this  nature  arc  foreign  to  our  purpose.  Itis  only.properto 
observe,  that  in  the  room  of  the  bishops,  Christiern  created  ao 
order  of  men,  with  the  denomination  of  SuperintmdantSt  who 
performed  the  spiritual  part  of  the  episcopal  o&SSt  without 
sharing  the  least  shadow  of  tempond  authority.      .-.    . 
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enonnous.  treasures,  such  ample  possessions,  so.  cent; 
many  castles  and  fonifiedtowns,  and  had  assumed  ^^''. 
such  an  unUlnited'  and  despotic  authority,  that  ,^^^^„yl^ 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  give. law  to  the.sove- 
reign  himself,  to  rule  the  daxion  as  they  thought 
pnmer ;  and  ia  effect,  already  abused  the^  power 
so  rar  as  to  appropriate  to  themselres  a  consider-, 
able  part  of  the  roy^  patrimony,  apd  of  the  Pub-. 
lie  revenues,  of  the  kingdom.  Stich,  therefore, 
was  tlie  critical  state  of  these  northern  kingdoms,; 
in  the  linae  of  Lutherj  that  it  became  absolutdy 
necessary^  nther  to  degrade  the  bishops  from, 
that  rank  which  they  dishonoured,  and  to  de-. 
pri ve  them  of  tibe  greatest  part  of  those  possessions 
and  prerogatives  which  they  had  so  unj\istly  ac- 
quired and  so  licentiously  abused,  or  to  see, 
tamely,  royalty  rendered  contemptible  by  its 
weakness,  the  sovereign  deprived  of  the  means  of 
protecting -and  succouring  his  people,  and  the 
commonwealth  exposed  to  rebellion,  misery,  and 
ruin. 

XXXIV.  The  kingdom  of  France  was  not  in-iiieri«e 
aa:essible  to  the  light  of  the  Reformation.    Mar*^^^^,^, 
garet   queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Frands  I.Kfomw- 
the  implacable   enemy    and  perpetual    rival:  ofp^^ 
Charles  V,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  new" 
doctrine,  which  delivered    pure    and    genuine 
Christianity  from  a  great  part  of  the  superstitions 
under  which  iU:  had  so  long  lain  disguised.     The 
auspicious  patroni^  of  this  illustrious  princess 
encouraged  several  pious  and  learned  men,  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  the  same-with  lier'a,  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in 
France^  and  even   to  erect   several  protestant 
churches  in  that  kingdom.    It  is  manifest  from 
the  most  authentic  records,  that,  so  early  as  the 
year  1523,  there  were,  in  several  of  the  provinces 
of  that  country,  multitudes  of  persons,  who  had 
conceived  the  utmost  aversion  both  against  the 
c  4  doctrine 
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ctKT.  doctrtne  aiid  tyranny  of  Rome^  and  unoi^  these,' 
g^^^  many  persons  of  rank  and  diniity,  and  even  some 
v,^.^^  of  tbe  episcopal  order.  As  their  nuir^rs  increased 
from  day  to  day,  and  '  troubles  and  commotions 
were  excited  in  several  places  on  accouac  d  reli- 
gious cMerences,  the  authority  of  the  monarcK 
and  the  cruelty  of  his  officers  intervened  fo  Gcp* 
port  the  doctrine  of  Rome  by  the  edge  of  tba  mvord 
^nd  the  tenters  of  the  gibbet  and  on  this  occaciott 
many  pnsons,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  virtue, 
.  were  put  to  death  with  the  most  unrelentuig  bar* 
barity  £y].  This  cruelty,  instead  of  retaidingy 
accelerated  rather  the  progress  of  the  Refonna- 
tion.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  L  the  restorers  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity were  always  equally  successful  and  hap* 
py.  Their  situation  was  extremely  uncertain, 
and  it  was  perpetually  chang^g.  Sometimes  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  auspicious  shade  of  royal  {H'O- 
tecrion ;  at  others  they  groaned  tmder  the  weight 
of  persecution,  and  at  certMn  seasons  they  were 
forgot,  which  oblivion  rendered  their  concUtion 
,  tt^erable.    Frauds,  who  had  either  no  rel^cm 

at  all,  or,  at  best,  no  fixed  and  consistent  system 
of  reUgious  prindples,  conducted  himself  towards 
the  protestants  in  such  a  manner  as  answered  his 
private  and  personal  views,  or  as  reasons  of  policy 
and  a  public  interest  seemed  to  require.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  Ger- 
man protestants,  in  order  to  foment  sedition  and 
rebelUon  against  his  mortal  enemy  Charles  V. 
then  did  he  treat  the  protestants  in  I^ance  with 
the  utmost  equity,  humanity,  and  gentleness  j 
but  so  soon  as  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  had 
no  more  occasion  for  thdr  services,  then  ho  threw 

off 


[  j]  See  Beze,  Histoire  des  E^liset  R^brme^t  de  Frmtoct 
om.  i.  livr.  i    p,  5. — Benoit,  Histoire  de  PEdit  de  Nantes, 
'utoT.  Auguit.  Con/es 
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livr.  i.  p.  6, — Christ.  Aug.  Salig.  Hiitor.  August.  Confemon, 
>kA.  ii.  p.  190. 
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off  the  n»dc,  iind  appeared  to  tbem  Uj  ^  aspett  cent. 
of  an  impiacaWe  pereecutitig  tyrant  [s].  -    xvt. 

About  tWs  time  the  iamotts  Calvin,  ^os*!**^^^ 
character,  taknts,  and  religioos  exploits,  \te  BhaU 
have  occasion  to  dv^U  vpon  more  amp)y>in  the 
course  of  this  history,  began  to  draw  ihfi  attention 
of  the  public,  but  mwe  «speciaUy  of  the  queen 
1^  Navarre.  He  was  bom  at^o^on'ln.  Pkardy^ 
on  the  lOth  of  July  l  A)d,  juad  was  bred  up  to 
the  l»w  {a}t  in  which,  as  well  as  in  aU  the  other 
fanpcfaea.t^  literature, t^ien  known,  hi9  studies 
were  attended  with  the  most  riliHd  and  amazing 
success*  Having  acquired  the  knowledge  of  re* 
l^ion,  by  diligent  perusal  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
he  began  early  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  re- 
forming the  established  system  of  doarine  and 
worship.  Hi»  zeal  exp<Hea  him  to  various  perUs, 
and  the  connections  he  had  formed  withthe  frienda 
of  the  Reformation,  whom  Frands  L  was  duly 
committing  to  the  flames,  placed  lum  more  than 
once  in  imminent  dan«r,  irom  whkh  he  was  de-  ■ 
Uvered  by  the  good  offices  of  the  excellent  queen 

of 

B^  \ji\  Th,e  iocoQsistencr  anS  contrstdictioD  that  were  vi- 
tible  in  ihe  conduct  of  Francis  I.  may  te  attributed  to  various 
reasons.  At  one  time,  we  see  him  rcsolTcd  to  inTite  Melmc- 
tboB  into  France,  probably  with  a  rtew  to  please  hi*  mtter  the 
qneea  of  Nanne,  whom  be  loved  ^defl^f  and  who  bid 
•trongly  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  pratestants.  At  another 
timet  we  beheld  him  exercising  the  most  infernal  cruekv  to- 
wards the  friendi  of  the  Reformation)  and  hear  him  nuiin^ 
that  mad  declaration,  that,  '<  if  he  thought  the  blood  in  bis 
arm  waa  t^ted  with  the  Lutheran  hereB)r,  he  would  have  it 
CKt  off;  mdthat  ha  would  oat  ipwe  even  bis  own  cfaildrea,if 
they  entertained  wntimentB  contrvy  to  those  of  the  cathohp 
church."  See  Flor.  de  Remond,  Hid.  de  la  Natnance  tt  d» 
Pr^ret  de  i'Hereiie,  livr.  vii. 

icy  [s3  ^^  ^^  originally  desigQed  for  the  church,  and  ha4 
actually  (Gained  k  benefice  t  hut  the  light  that  broke  in  upoa 
his  religious  sentiawnts,  as  well  u  the  preference  given  by  his 
fatherlto  the  profession  of  the  htw,  induced  bin)  to  give  up  hit 
ecclesiastic  vocation,  which  he  afterwards  resumed  in  a  purer 
church. 
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CENT,  of  Navarre.  To  escape  the  inipertdiaff  ^orni.  Be 
J^Tt  retired  to  Basil,  where  he  pubhshed  his  Cbriatian 
^^j\inslituH<ms ;  and  prefixed  tb  them  that  famous 
dedication  to  Francis  I.  which  has  attracted  tini- 
versaliy  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
«rhich  was  designed  to  soften  the  unrelenting  fury 
of  that  prince,  against  the  protestants  \J>\. 
And  ID  the  XXXV.  Hie  mstances  of  an  opposition  to  the 
2''^'^"  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Rome  in  the  other  Eu- 
ropean states,  were  few  in  number,  before  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  and  were  too  ^int,  imperfect,-  and 
ambiguous  to  make  much  noise  in  the  worid.  It 
however,  appears  from  the  most  authentic^  testi- 
monTes,  that,  even  before  that  period,  (he  doc- 
trine of  Luther  had  made  a  considerable,  though 
perhaps  a  secret,  progress  in  Spun,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,'  Britain,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlaiids, 
and  had,  in  all  these  countries,  many  friends,  of 
whom  several  r^^red  to  fVittemberg,  to  improve 
their  knowledge  and  enlarge  their  views  under 
such  an  eminent  master.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries openly  broke  asunder  the  chains  of  supersti- 
tion, and  withdrew  themselves,  in  a  pubhc  and 
constitutional  manner,  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  In  others,  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  famiues  received  the  light  of  the  blessed 
Reformation,  rejected  the  doctrines  and  authority 
of  Some;  and,  notwithstanding  the  calamities 
-and  persecutions  they  have  suffered,  on-account  of 
their  sentiments  under  the  sceptre,  of  bigotry  and 
superstition, 

KJ'  C*]  This  paragniph  relating  to  Caltin,  is'added  to  Dr; 
Moehcim's  text  by  the  translator,  «'ho  was  Burpmed  to  And,  in 
a  History  of  the  Reformation,  such  late  ihention  miide  of  oiii* 
of  its  mos^  disdnguished  and  remarkable  instrumentB  ;  a  man 
whose  extensive  genius,  flowing  eloquence,  immense  leamiog, 
estraordinary  penetration,  indefatigable  industry,  and  fervent. 

Eiety,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Reformers  ;  all  of  whom 
e  surpassed,  at  least,  in  learning  and  parts,  at  he  also  did  the 
most  of  them  in  obstinacy,  asperity,  and  ttirbuleo'ce. 
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supentidon,  contzniie '  still  in '  the  profesdon  olF  cent. 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Christianity  ;  while  in  other,-    'te- 


ther mth  peaal.laws^  adapted  to  strike  terror  intd 
tberfinneat  minds,  have  extinguished,  almost  to; 
tsHy,  the '  light  of  reli^ous  truth,  i  It  is,  indeed; 
certain,  and  the  Roinan  catholics  themselves  ac-' 
knowledge  it  without,  hesitation,  that  the  papal 
doctrines,  juriadiction,  and  authority,  would  have 
iaUeh.into  ruin  tn.aliparts  of  the  world,  had  not 
the  force  of  the  secolar  arm  been  enfployed  to 
support' tfais  tattering  edifice,  and  fire  and  sword: 
been:  let  loose  upon  those  who- were  assailing  it 
only  .with  reason  andargument. 


CHAP.  ni. 

The- History  of  the  Reformaiim.,from  the  time  thai 
tJie  Con^ssion  of  Aagshxag  was  presented  ta  the 
emperor,  untU  the  comtnencementofthe  War  which 
succeeded  the  leiigue  f^  Snidkiid. 

L  /^HARU:S  V.  arrived  at  Augsburg  the  WthTTiecon- 
V^*  of  Jane   1530,  and  on  the  20th  day  of^^*^ 
the  Same  month,  the  diet'  was  opened.     As  it  was  pi^eocBi 
unanimously  agreed, -that  the  aifairs  of  religion y'^'^'** 
should  be  brought  upon  the  carpet  before  the  de- 
liberations relatmg  to  the  intended  war  with  the 
Turks,  the  jpfotestant  members  of  this  great  assem- 
bly received  from  the  emperor  a  formal  pcrmis-J  . 
sion  to  present  to  the  diet,  oh  the  ^5th  of  June, 
an  account  of  their  religious  principles  and  te^' 
nets.     In  consequence:c«.this4  Christian  Bayer,' 
chancellor  erf  Saxony',  read,  in  the  German  lan- 
guagfe,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  andthe  assem- 
bledprinces,  the  fjimous  confession  which  ha?  beoa 
since 
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CEMT.  ffl&cedistinguialibd  by  the  denominatiQii'of  tha 
*^    Confession  qf'Augsitarg.  The  princes  heard  it  with; 
^^J^  tie  deepest  attention  and  reorfiection  of  mind  j 
.  it  confirmed  some  in  the  prindf^s  they  had  nn* 
braced,  surprised  others,  and  mlny,  who,  before 
this  time,  had  little  a*  no  idei'Of  the  rdi^oos 
sentiments  of  Luther,  were  now  not  only  coii<^ 
Tinced  of  their  innocence,  but  were,  morcorer, 
debated  with  their  purity  uid  simplicity.     The 
cc^ies  of  this  confession,  which,  aiter  being  read, 
were  delivered  to  the  emperbr,  were  signed  and 
.subecribed  by  John,  elector  of  Saaorofy  by  foot 
princes  of  the  em[nre,  George,  mtrquis  of  Bran' 
denlntrg,  Ernest,  duke  of  Lunoiiiarg,  Philip,  landt 
grave  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang,  prince  of  AnhaU,  and 
by  the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremburg  and  Reutlin- 
geriy  who  all  thereby  solemnly  declared  their  as- 
sent to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  [c]. 
The  nature     II.  The  tenor  and  contents  of  the  confession  of 
'!^^l^\Y^ Augsburg  ZTs  well  known;  at  least,  by  all  who 
ronfeHint  have  the  smallest  acquaintuiCe  with  ecclesiasrical 
huis"*^    history;  since  that  confession  was  adopted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  prvtestants  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith.    The  style  that  reigns  in  it  is  pl^,  el^ant, 
grave,  and  perspicuous,  such  as  becomes  the  na- 
ture (^  the  subject,  and  such  as  migltt  be  Expected 
from  the  admirable  pen  of  Melanohoni     The 
matter  was,  undoubtedly^  supplied  by  Luthu*, 
who,  during  the  diet,  resided  at  Coburg,  a  town 


.  [c3  There  isa  vcrfviJnminoas  HigtoiyofthwdietiVlitcb 
was  published  in  the  yeu  1517,  in  folio,  at  Frankfort  on  OdeTi 
fcy  the  laborious  George  Cekstine.  The  History  of  The  Coit- 
^ssionofAugsbriTg,V:aicotapaaedin  Latin  by  David  Chytneus, 
and  more  recently,  in  Oerniaii,  by  Efn.  Solom.  Cfprian  atul 
(::hri(t«pher.  Avg.  Sahg.  The  j^rfornnnce  of  the  latter  is 
rather,  indeed,  a  hiitory  of  the  R^onnatioi)  in  genar^  thas  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  in  jwrticular,  '1  iiat  of  Cyprian 
is  more  concise  atid  elegant,  and  is  confirtned  by  original  pieces, 
which  are  equall)'  aut^ntic  and  curbus. 
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miba na^hoxahooAoS  Augsburg  ;  and,  even  the  cent. 
form  it  received  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  his  ctd-    ''^i- 
league^  was  Budiorised  in  consequence  of  his  ap-  ^^^ 
proDation  and  advice.    This  (xm^ssion  contains 
twenty «c^ht  chapters,  of  which  the  greatest  part 
[d]  are  emfdoyed  in  represeoiing,  with  per^i^ 
cuity  and  truth;  the  re^ious  opinions  of  the  pr<^ 
testants,  and  the  rest  in  pointing  out  the  errors 
and  a^ses  that  occasioned  their  ?C{xiratian  fitMa 
the  church  of  Jtotsa  ^e"}. 

UL  Tlie  creatures  of,  the  Roman  pontiff,  who.  The  r». 
\rere present  at  ;t^s diet,. employed  John  Faber^™""''^- 
afterwards  lnsho{>  of  Vievma^  tc^;etfacr  with  Eck*-,^^'^'^ 
us^  and  another  doctor  named  (SjcHaeus,  to  draw  Ji^,^'^*'" 
1^  a  refiUation  of  'this  famous  cont<9ssion.     ThisXia^ 
pretended  refiitatidD  having  been  read  publicly  iR*"^- 
the  assembly,  the  emperor  demanded  of  the  pro^ 
testant  iRcmbers  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  it, 
aad  put  ae  end  tx>  their  reUgious  debates  by  an 
nnUnutedsublmtnonta  the  doctrines  and -opinims 
cootjUDed  ia  thii  ansniwr.    But  cfai»  demand  was 

far 

[(f  3  TwootTHone  ttepten  mre  v>  emploTcd  %  t^  athet 
ttven  coBtaiiicd  a  datal  of  the  errora-  and  tufantitiou  of  the 
church  »f  Rome. 

my-  ^ej  It  H  proper  tD  observe  hercv  thai,  while  the  Luthe- 
nas  prcKflted  tliinr  coflfMsibn  w  the  diet,  anotherexcetlott  n- 
imiBtjniiix  of  the  uttic  nature  wai  aidAeaai  to  this  au^it  as^ 
(embly  by  the  cities  (xt  Straabuf^  Conftbncat  Mcminfen,  and 
Lindaw,  whichhad  rejected  thi^eiTort  and  jurisdicttoa  of  Rome^ 
but  didoot  eater  into  the  Luttieran  league,  becau^  they  adopt- 
ed the-opiniont  of  Zningle  in  relatipn  to' the  encharht."  The  , 
declaration  of  thete  foar  tomta  f  which  waacalled  the  Titri^M' 
iiloH  Ct^ettion,  on  account  vf  tlvir  aimbrr)  wn  drawn  np  by 
the  excellent  Martin  fiucer^  and  waa  f  ooiidered  as  a  masUr. 
piece  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  not  only  by  the  protestantti 
bat  even  by  eeveral  of  the  Roman  cathottca  t  ^nd  among  others 
by  Mr.  Dupin.  Ziiingk  idso  Ktit  to  thia  diet  «  priTate  , 
confieNion  of  hii  religion  opinionL  It  ie>  huWenr,  remark* 
iblCf  that  thpugh  Buctr  CQD^Mied'a  separate  reoMHliiraDGeK 
yet  his  name  appears  among  the  subscribers  at  Smalcald,  in  the 
year  15S7t  to  the  confeMtsn  of  Augsburg,  and  to  Mel^c» 
Mu>!)'!  ^efep^  of  it, 
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CENT,  &bfroin  being  complied  with.  '  :'I?he' Protestants 
'*vi-    declared,  oil'  the  contrary^  that ;  they  were  by  na 
^  meaas  satisfied  with  the  refdy  af.thoir  adversaries, 
and  earnestly  dewreda  copy  of,  it^thst  they  night 
demonstrate  loiore  fi^y  its  extrems  insufficiency 
3i}d  weakness.    This  reasonable  request  was  re> 
iused  by  the :  emperor,  \y^hby  on. :  tlus  occasicn ,  as 
m«U.as  on  several  others,  shewed  more  rt^ard  to 
the  importunity  ti£  the  |«pe'*  legate  and  his  patty, 
than  to  the  demands  of  equity,  candour,  and 
::  justice.'   He  even' interposed  his  supreme  autho- 
^ty  tOiSuspend.apy  jferther:proceeding:in  this 
*^ter,  and  sctlemidiy  prohibited  ^e:  publication 
tti  any  new.  ^wntin^  or  decWdtions  that  mig^t 
.'  ..  ,     CKSltribtite-  to.lwgthen  outlithese  religious   dje- 
■  bates.    This,  however,  did  hot  reduce,  the  ^rotes- 
tants  tosileAce^.Thb  divines  iof  that  cbmmunioii, 
.who  had  been  pt^sent  at  tbe.dffit,  endeavoured  to 
iwcoUect  the:ai^i:pents  and  oti^ecitions  em^yed 
fay:Faber,  and  had.  again  necourse  to  the  pen  cf 
Melaincthoil,  wi^  rented  .them  in  aa  ampAeLand 
satisfactory  manner,  in  a  learned  piece  that  was 
~  pres.ented  to  the  emperor  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, but  wbichthat  prince  wfused  to  receive. 
lliSs  oftmer  w4d  afterwards  Hnhrged  by  Melanc- 
thopj  when  Jie  Ijad  obtained,  a  copy  of  Faber's 
*  reply,  and  was  published  in  tKe.year  I531,.with 
the  other  pieces  tliat  related  to  die  doctrine  ^id 
disdpline  of  the  LtithOTan  churdi,  under  the  title 
of  jf  Defence  of  the  Cdnjessiofi  of  Augsburg. 
Deiibera-    ''•  IV.  Thefe  wcTp  only  three  ways  left  of  bring- 
^Jn^ging  to  a  conclusion  these- religious  differ^ces, 
method  to  \iinch  it  was,  in  reality,;  most  difficuk  to  recon- 
j^^^ll'  dlft.   The  fint  and  the  most-ra^ohal  method  was, 
,  Bwihde    to  grant'  to  those  who  refitsed'tp  submit  to  the 
J^^IJ^  doctrine  and  jurisdiction  of  liome^  ^e  liberty  of 
following  their  private  jud^nent  in  m^ttters  of 
a  reli^ous  nature,  the  privilege  of  serving  God 
;■    ■         ac«;ording 
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according  to  the  dictates  Qf  their  conscience,  and  cent. 
all  this  in  sucha  manner  that  the  public  tranquil-  .^^'- 
iity  should  opt,b6  disturbed.  The  second,  and,  ^^1^ 
at  thp  same  time,  the  shortest  and  most  iniqui-  - 
tons  expedient,  was  to  end  these  dissensions  by 
miUtary  apostles,  who,  sword  In  hand,  should 
force  the  protestants  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
churchj.and  to«3urt  the  papal  yoke,  which  .they 
had  so  magnanimously  thrown  off  theip  necks. 
Some  th^unit  of  a  middle  way,  which  lay  equal- 
ly remote  from  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
two  methods  now  mentioned,  and  proposed' that 
a  recondliatipn  ^^puld  be  jnade  upon  £ur,  candid, 
and  equitable  tfffxjas,  by  eogagiqg  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  to  temper  their  zeal  with  mode- 
ration^ to  abate'  reciprocally  the  rigour  of  their 
preteu^ons«.and  remit  some  of  their  respective 
claims.  This  method  which  seemed  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  charity,  and  justice,  was 
highly  approved  of  by  several  wise  and  good  men, 
on  both  sides  ^  but  it  was  ill-suited  to  the  arro- 
gant ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  su> 
peiistitious  ignorance  of  the  times,  which  beheld 
with  horror,  whatever  tended  to  introduce  the 
sweets  of  f  eligious  liberty,  or  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  The  second  method,  even  the 
use  or  violence,  and  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the 
age,  and  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  despotic  ge- 
nius and  sanguine  counsels  of  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
but  the  emperor  had  prudence  and  equity  enough 
to  make  him  reject  it,  and  it  appeared  shocking 
to  those  who  were  not  lost  to  all  sentiments  of 
justice  or  moderation.  The  third  expedient  was 
therefore  most  generaHy  approved  of;  it  was  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  to  all  who  were  zealous  for  the 
interests  and  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  nor  did 
the  Roman  pontiff  seem- to  look  i^n  it  either 
^th  aversion  or  contempt.  Hence  various  con- 
ferences 
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CENT,  ferences  were  held  between  persOM  of  eminence, 
s^T 'r  P'^*y» ^^^  learning,  who  were  chosen  for  that 
\^^-^^  purpose  from  both  wdes ;  and  nothing  was  omit- 
ted that  might  have  the  least  tendency  to  cdm  thes 
animosity,  heal  the  divisions,  and  unite  the  hearts 
of  the  contending  parties  [^j;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, MDce  the  difference  between  their  opinions 
was  too  considerable,  and  of  too  nriich  importance, 
to  admit  of  a  recondHatlpn.  It  wu  in  these  con- 
ferences that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Mdanc- 
thon  appeared  in  u\ea  true  and  genuine  cdours } 
and  it  was  here  that  the  votwws  of  Rome  ex- 
'haustcd  Aejr  efibrts  to  gain  orei'  to  their  party 
this  pillaf 'of  the  Reformation,  whose  atnlitfes  and 
virtues  added  such  a  histre  to  the  pfotestant  cause. 
This  humane  and  gentle  ^irit  was  apt  to  sink, 
into  a  kind  of  yidSng  softness  urider  the  influx 
ence  of  mijd  and  ^generous  treatment.  And,  ac 
corcHngly,  while  his  adversaries  soothed  Mm  with 
fair  wofds  and  flattering  protmses,  he  seemed  to 
tnelt  as  they  spoke,  and,  hi  some  iheasarc,  torom- 
ply  w!th,thar  demands :  but  when  they  so  hi  for. 
got  theinselves  as  to  make  use  of  Imperiotis  lan-^ 
gnage  and  menacing  term*,'ften  did  Mrfancthon 
appear  in  i.  very  (Afferent  pt^nt  of  light }  tbi^ 


ffjT  [/}  A»  in  the  eanfeMloA  of  Atig>bur|>  thCTe  w««  tbn« 
fc>ni4i  articles,  due  ten.  oniaiax,  and  adofited  by  botb  Efde^ 
VDOtlKr  that  (•nswted  of  ceitBB  prepositMnB,whicIi  the  papal 
part^  considered  ai  ambiguous  mi  obicure  j  and  a  third,  ia 
wilich  the  doctrine  of  Luther  wa»  entirely  opposite  to  thiit  <if 
Kome  (  this  gavn  some  teasott  to  hope,  that  by  the  taieMB  of 
c«-[ain  concaiMont  and.  uiodlfioatiMisi  (Mnducted-mOB^t  if 
t,  spirit  of  amdmr  and  ctBrityi  matters  might  b«  •coftn^mted 
atlaBt.  Jot  ({ms  purpose,  select  penoBs  were  appoiated  td 
pafTy  oa  this  salutary  work,  a(  (irat  se*an  From  eacK  pvty, 
consisting  of  princes,"  lawyers,  and, divines,  which  nuiiiber  will 
irftervrards mitieedta thtcr,'  i,ntlier'SG^«iB»(er«tubboni,iui4 
niaieat  wnper,  Mndcnng  hhn  niifit  for  healing  dlrisicnt,  be 
Xfat  n4t  (ritployad  in  lt[ese  oonfarencaa,  but  lie  was  MBStaotlji 
consulted  by  the  Protestailt  party,  and  it  wa«  W(t^  a  xjeyt  t<t 
\hi!tl(at.Iic  resided  at  Coburg, 
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I  s^rit  1^  intrepidity,  udosr,  and  independence,  cxnt. 
animated  aO  his  words  and  actiona,  uid  he  looked  s^^r^i. 
down  with  conten4>t  on  the  threats  of  power,  v^^^yO 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  the  fear  of  death.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  this  great  and  good  nun,  a  soft 
and  yielding  temper  was  jconed  with  the  most  in- 
yiolaUe  fid^ty,  and  the  roost  invincible  attach- 
meat  to  the  truth. 

V.  This  reconciling  method  of  terimnating  theThermit 
rdi^ous  debates,  between  the  friends  of  liberty  ^^^^^ 
and  the  votaries  of  iiome,  {uroving  ineffectual,  thecei- 
latter  had  recourse  to  other  measures,  which  were 
suited  to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  though  they 
were  equally  disavowed  by  the  dictates  orreason 
and  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  These  measures 
were,  the  force  of  the  secular  arm,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  imperial  edicts.  On  the  19th  day  of  No- 
/^Tember,  a  severe  decree  was  issued  out,  by  the 
^i^ress  order  of  the  emperor,  during  the  alienee 
of  the  Hessian  and  Saxon  princes,  who  were  the 
chief  suj^rters  of  the  protestant  cause  ;  and,  in 
this  decree,  everything  was.  manifestly  adapted 
to  dqect  the  friends  ot  relipous  hbcrty,  if  we 
exc^  a  faint  and  dubious  promise  of  engaging 
the  pope  to  assemble  (in  about  six  months  after 
the  separation  of  the  diet)  a  general  council.  The 
i£gnity  and  excellence  of  the  papal  religion  are 
extolled,  beyond  measure,  in  this  partial  decree  ; 
a  new  decree  of  severity  and  force  added  to  that 
which  had  ^  been  published  at  Worms  against  Lu- 
ther .and  his.  adherents;  the  chuiges  that  had 
been  introduced  into  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  protestant  churches,  severely  censured  ;  and 
a  solemn  order  addressed  to  the  pnnces,  states,  and 
riries,  that  had  thrown  off  the  p^nd  yoke,  to.  re- 
turn to  their  duty  and  their  alle^ance  to  Rontet  on 
pun  of  incurring  the  mdignstion  and  ven^ance 
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CENT,  of  the  emperor,  as  the  patron  and  protector  of 
^^Ji-j   the  church  IgJ. 
,  ^^^^^     VI.  No  sooner  were  the  elector  of  Sasony  and 
The  league  the  Confederate  princes  informed  of  this  deplora- 
oism-ii-    bie  issue  of  the  diet  o(  Augsburg^  than  they  assem- 
bled in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  that 
were  proper  to  be  taken  on  this  critical  occasion. 
In  the  year.  1530,  and  the  year  following,  they 
met,  first  at  SmalcaJd,  afterwards  at  Francjifrt,  and 
formed  a  solemn  alliance  and  confederacy,  with 
the  intention  of  defending  vigorously  their  reli- 
^on  and  liberties  against  the  dangers  and  en- 
croachments '^ith  which  they  were  menaced  by 
the  edict  of  Augsburg,  without  attempting,  how- 
ever,   any   thing,    properly    speaking,    ofFensive 
against  the  votaries  of  Rome.     Into  this  confede- 
racy they  invited  the  kings  of  England,  France, 
and  Denmark,  with  several  other  republics  and 
states,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  that  might 
tend  to  corroborate  and  cement  this  important 
alliance  [Ji].    Amidst  these  emotions  and  prepa- 
rations, 

(C?"  [g3  To  give  the  greater  degree  of  weight  to  this  edict" 
it  was  resolved,  that  no  judge  wKo  refused  toapprove  and  sub- 
scribe its  coDteots,  should  be  admitted  into  the  ipiperial  cham- 
ber of  Spire,  which  is  the  supreme  court  in  Germany.  The 
emperor  also,  and  tlie  popish  princes  engaged  themselves  to 
employ  their  united  forces  in  order  to  maintain  ita  authority,'  ■ 
and  to  promote  ita  executiod. 

(C^  [/j]  Luther,  who  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this  confede- 
racy, from  an  apprehisusion  of  the  calamities  and  troubles  it 
'  might  produce,  perceiving  at  length  its  neceisity,  consented  to 
it ;  but,  uncharitably,  as  weD  as  imprudently,  refused  conipre- 
hending  iu  it  the  folio wer.s' of  Zumgfe  among  the  Swiss,  to- 
gether with  the  German  states  or  cities,  which  had  adt^ed. 
the  sentiments  and  confession  of  Bucer.  And  yet. we  find  that 
the  cities  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg  had  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation on  the  principles  of  Zuiogle. — In  the  invitation  ad- 
dressed to"  Henry  VIII.  king  of  Eugland,  whom  the  confede- 
rate princes  were  wilhng  to  declare  the  head  and  protector  of 
their  league,  the  following  things  were  expressly  stipulated 
among  several  others  :  viz.  That  the  king  should  encourage, 
promote,  aud  maintam  the  Uue  doctrine  of  CliriBt,  as  it  was 
CDDtained 
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rations,  which  portended  an  approaching  rupture,  cent. 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  ^.J'',. 
tiered  their  mediation,  and  endeavoured  to  re-  \.,^v-0 
concile  the  contending  princes.     With  respect  to 
the  emperor,  various  reasons  united  to  turn  his 
views  towards  peace.    For,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
stood  in  need  of  succours  ag^nst  the  Turk,  which 
the  protestant  princes  refused  to  grant  as  long  as 
the-edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg  remained  in 
force ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  election  of  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  to  the  dignity  of  Mng  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  been  concluded  by  a  majority  of 
H  2  votes, 

contaiAed  in  tlie  confeation  of  Augsburg  and  defend  the  same 
at  the  next  general  council ; — that  he  should  not  agree  to  any 
council  summoned  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  protest  against 
it,  and  neither  submit  to  its  decrteS)  nor  suffer  them  to  be  re. 
■pecced  in  his  dominions ,- — that  he  should  never  allow  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  to  have  any  pre-eminence  or  jurisdiction  in  his  do- 
minioiia  ;^that  he  should  advance  100,000  crowns  for  the  use 
of  the  confederacy,  and  double  that  sum  if  it  became  neces'iarv  ; 
ail  which  articles  the  confederate  princea  were  obliged  equally 
to  observe  on  f  heir  part.  To  these  demands  the  king  answered, 
immediately,  in  ?  manner  that  was  not  satisfactory.  He  de- 
clared, that  he  would  maiptain  and  promote  the  true  doctrine 
of  Christ  ;  but>  at  the  same  time,  as  the  true  ground  of  that 
doctrine  Uy  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  would  not  ac- 
cept, at  Hny  one's  hand,  what  should  be  bis  faith,  or  thafof 
his  kingdom's,  and  therefore  desired  they  would  send  over 
learned  men  to  confer  with  him,  in  order  to  promote  a  rehgious 
union  between  him  and  the  confederates.  He  moreover  de- 
clared himsdf  of  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  meeting  of 
a  free  general  council,  promised  to  join  with  them,  in  all  aucH 
councils,  for  the  defence  of  the  true  doctrine  ;  but  thought 
the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  being  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each  sore- 
reign  for  hia  own  dominions.  After  this^  the  king  gave  them 
a  second  answer  more  full  and  satisfactory  ;  but  upon  fhsfall 
of  queen  Anne,  this  negociatton  came  to  nothing.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  king  grew  cold,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
confederates  coutd-be  of  no  longer  service  to  him  in  support. 
iiig  the  validity  of  his  marriage ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Ger- 
man princes  wcra  Bensible  that  they  could  never  succeed  With 
Henry,  unless  they  would  allow  him  an  absolute  dictatorship 
io  matters  of  religion. 
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CENT,  votes.  It  the  diet  of  Cbto^,m  the  year  1^31, vU 
iJ^,_  contested  by  the  same  princes  as  contrary  to  the 
v^^v-'J  fundamental  laws  of  the  em[nre. 
Tii«  peace  Vn.  In  this  trouUed  state  of  a&irs  many  pro- 
J^^*"*""  jects  of  recondUation  were  proposed }  and,  iSxsx 
various  negociations,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded 3X.  Nuremberg ^  in  the  year  1532,  between 
the  emperc»'  and  the  protestant  princes,  (Hi  the 
fc^Iowing  conditions  ;  that  the  latter  should  Or- 
nish a  subsidy  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Turk,  and  acknowledge  Ferdinand  lawful  king; 
'of  the  Romans ;  and  that  the  emperor,  on  h^ 
part,  should  abrogate  and  annul  the  edicts  of 
Worms  and  Augshirg,  and  alio*  the  Lutherans 
the  free  and  unmolested  exerdse  of  their  religious 
doctrine  and  discipline,  until  a  rule  of  ^th  was 
pxed,  either  in  the  free  general  council  that  was 
'to  be  assembled  in  the  space  of  six  months, or  in  a 
diet  of  the  emfure.  The  apprehension  of  an  w- 
proaching  rupture  was  scarcely  removed  by  this 
agreement,  when  John,  elector  of  Saxmiy,.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  jk)hn  Frederick,  a 
prince  of  invinciUe  fortitude  and  magnanimity, 
whose  reign  was  Uttie  better  than  a  continued 
Scene  of  disappointments  and  calamities. 
AcoDttctl  Vlll.  The  religious  truce,  concluded  at  iV«- 
^^"^'^remberg,  inspired  with  new  vigour  and  resolution 
all  the  friends  of  the  reformation.  It  gave  strength 
to  the  feeble,  and  perseverance  to  the  bold.  En- 
couraged by  it,  those  who  had  bewi  hitherto  only 
secret  enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  spumed  now 
his  yoke  publicly,  and  refused  to  submit  to  his 
imperious  jurisdiction.  This  appears  from  the  va- 
rious cities  and  provinces  in  Germany^  which, 
about  this  time,  boldly  enlisted  themselves  under 
the  religious  standards  of  Luther.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  all  hope  of  terminating  the  religious  de- 
tates  that  divided  Europe  was  founded  in  the 
meeting  of  the  general  council,  which  had  been 
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so  solemnly  protmsed,  the  emperor  renewed  his  cent. 
earnest  request  to  Clement  VII.  that  he  would  ^^i. 
hasten  an  event  that  was  expected  and  desired  i^^^y^.; 
with  so  much  impatience.  Tlie  pontiff,  whom  the 
history  of  past  councils  filled  with  the  most  uneasy 
and  discouraging  apprehensions,  endeavoured  to 
retard  what  he  could  not,  with  any  decency,  ab* 
sohitely  refuse  [i].  He  formed  innumerable  pre- 
texts  to  put  off  the  evil  day ;  and,  his  whole  con- 
duct evidently  shewed,  that  he  was  more  dearous 
of  having  these  religious  differences  decided  by 
the  force  of  arms,  than  by  the  power  of  argument. 
He  indeed,  in  the  year  1533J  made  a  proposal, 
by*  his  legate,  to  assemble  a  council  at  Manhia, 
Placenfia,  or  Bologna ;  but  the  protestants  refused 
their  consent  to  the  nomination  of  an  Italian  coun- 
cil, and  insisted,  that  a  controversy,  which  had 
its  rise  in  the  heart  of  Gemumy^  should  be  deci- 
ded within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  pope, 
by  his  usual  artifice,  ehided  his  own  promise,  dis- 
appointed their  expectations,  and  was  cut  off  by 
death,  in  the  year  1534,  in  the  midst  of  his  stra- 
tagems [£]. 

IX.  His  successor  Paul  HI.  seemed  to  shew 
less  reluctance  to'  the  assemUing  a  general  coun- 
dl,  and  appeared  even  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  desires  of  the  emperor  in  that  respect.  '  Ac^ 
craxlingly,  in  the  year  1535,  he  expressed  his  in- 
clination to  convoke,  one  at  Mantua ;  and,  the 
H  3  yeai 

IC^  ft]  Besides  the  fegr  of  seeing  his  authority  diminished 
by  a  general  cquncilt  another  reason  engaged  Clement  VII.  tq 
Vfoid  an  atsemblj  of  that  nature  )  for  being  conKious  ofthci 
iUegitimacy  of  hi>  birth,  as  Frao  Paulo  observes,  he  had  ground 
lo  tear  that  the  ColonnaB,  or  his  other  enemies,  might  plead 
tUi  circuinitance  before  the  council,  as  a  reason  for  his  exclu. 
Vtm  from  the  pontificate ;  since  it  might  be  well  questioned 
whether  a  bastard  could  be  a  pope,  though  it  is  known,  front 
manyinitancesithat  ap-o^a(e  may, 

[*}  Seeao  ample  account  of  every  thing  relatiTC  to  this  coon* 
h1|  in  Fnu  link's  History  of  the  cowtcU  ^Trent,  book  I. 
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CENT,  year  following,  actually  sent  circular  letters  for 
stcT*^!   *'***  P'^'pose  through  all  the  kingdoma  and  states 
^^^^^^  under  his  jurisdiction  [/].     The  protestants,  on 
the  other  hand,  fully  persuaded,  that,  in  such  a 
council  [m],  all  things  would  be  carried  by  the 
votaries  of  Rome,  and  nothing  concluded  but  what 
should  be  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  pontiff,  assembled  at  Snuzkald  in  the 
year  1537.     And  there  they  protested  solemnly 
against  such  a  partial  and  corrupt  council  as  that 
which    vas  convoked  by  Paul  III.  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  a  new  summary  of  their  doctrine 
drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the 
■  assembled  bishops,  if  it  was  required  of  them. 
This  summary,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  Articles  of  Smalcald^  is  generally  joined 
with  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
church. 
New  ont-      X.  During  these  transactions,  two  remarkable 
^^'^  events  happened^  of  which  the  one  was  most  de- 
the  Ans-  trimcntal  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  general,  to 
^"**'     that  of  the  Reformation  in  particular,  and  pro- 
duced, in  Germany,  civil  tumults  arid  commotions 
of  the  tno^t  horrid  kind ;  while  the  other  was 
more   salutary  in  its  consequences    and  effects, 
pnd  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  papal  authority 
and  dominion.    The  former  pf  these  events  was 
a  new 

(C?  M  "^^'^  council  was  summoned  by  Paul  III.  to  assem- 
ble at  Mantua,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1537,  by  a  bull  issued  out 
tlic  2d  of  Juii*  of  the  preceding  year.  Several  obstacles  pre- 
vented- its  meeting.  Frederick,  duke  of  Mantua,  was  not 
inuch  uicliaed  to  receive  at  once  bo  many  gueata,  and  some  of 
them  turbulent  ones,  into  the  place  of  his  fe^ideuce. 

-C5"  E™]  That  is,  in  a  council  assembled  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope  alone,  and  that  also  in  Italy-;  two  circumatanceB.tliat 
,  inust  have  greatly  contributed  to  give  Paul  III.  an  undue  in- 
fluence in  that  assembly.  The  protestants  maintained,  that, 
the  emperor  and  the  other  Christian  princes  of  Europe  had  a 
right  to  be  aulkoiilaliveli/  concerned  in  calling  a  general  coud- 
cil ;  and  that  m  much  the  more,  as  the  Roman  pontiff  v»\ 
evidently  one  of  the  parties  in  the  pceseot  debaK'. , 
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a  new  sedition,  kindled  t^  a  fanatical  and  outra-  cent 
geous  mob.  of  the  ambaptists ;  and  the  latter,  the  ''^*- 
rupture  between  Henry  VIIL  king  oi  England,  and  ^^^^ 
the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  jurisdiction  and  spiri- 
tual supremacy  were  publidy  renounced  by  that 
rough  and  resolute  monarch. 
.  In  the  year  1533,  there  came  to  Mumtery  a 
dty  in  WeslphaUay  a  certain  number  of  anahup- 
Ikts,  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  that  fanatical  tribe 
in  the  extravagance  of  their  proceedings,  the  frenzy 
of  their  disordered  brains,  and  the  madness  of 
thdr  pretensions  and  projects.  They  gave  them- 
selves out  for  the  messengers  of  heaven,  invested 
with  a  divine  commission  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  new  government,  a  holy  and  spiritual  empire, 
and  to  destroy  a(id  overturn  all  temporal  rule  and 
authority,  all  human  and  political  institutions. 
Having  turned  all  things  into  confusion  and  up- 
roar in  the  city  of  iiifuTMter  by  this  seditious  and 
extravagant  declaration,  they  began  to  erect  a  new 
republic  {ji\  conformable  to  their  absurd  and  chi- 
merical notions  of  religion,  and  committed  the 
administration  of  it  to  John  Bockholt,  a  taylor  by 
profession,  and  a  native  aHjcyden.  Their  reign, 
however,  was  of  a  short  duration ;  for,  in  Uie 
year  1535,  the  city  .was  besieged,  and  taken  by  the 
bishop  of  Munster,  assisted  by  other  German 
princes  -,  this  fanatical  king  and  his  wrong-headed 
associates  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  terrible! 
and  ignominious  manner,  and  the  new  hierarchy  t^i 

destroyed  with  its  furious  and  extravagant  foun- 
ders. This  disorderly  and  outrageous  conduct  of 
an  handful  of  anabaptists,  drew  upon  the  whole 
body  heavy  marks  of  displeasure  from  the  greatest 
part  of  the  European  prmces.  The  seyerest  laws 
were  enacted  against  them  for  the  second  time,  In 
coDset^uence  of  which  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
H  4  were 

[n]  This  fanatical  establishineut  they  distiDguished  hj  thq 
titK  «f  the  iVew /eraittfcm. 
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CENT,  wert  involved  in  the  same  terriUe  fote,  and  pm- 
•ECT^i  <*^g*°*^8  numbers-  devoted  to  death  in  the  most 
y^^>^^  dreadful  forms  [o}. 

Great  Bri-     XI.  The  pLUars  of  papal  despotism  were  at  this 

t»™  «-     time  shaken  in  Engbma,  by  an  «vent,  which,  at 

miriwSiu!  first,  did  not  seem  to  promise  such  important  con- 

nsdiction  aequencee.    Henry  VIII.  a-  prince  who  in  vices 

^"rf""  and  in  abUities  was  surpassed  by  ncme  who  sway- 

the  Roman  ed  the  scfiptfe  in  this  age,  and  who,  in  the  be- 

^'        ginning  trt'  these  rdigious  troubles,  had  (^jposed 

the  doctrine  and  views  of  Lather  with  the  utmost 

vehemence,  was  the  principal  agent  in  this  great 

revolution  [p].    Bound  in  the  dmos  of  matri- 

m<Hiy  to  Catharine  of  Arragotii  aunt  to  Charles  V. 

but,  at  the  same  time,  captivated  by  the  charms 

of  an  illustrious  virgin,  whose  name  was  Anna 

BcAeyn,  he  aFdently  desired  to  be  divorced  front 

the  former,  that  he  might  render  lawful  his  passion 

lor  the  latter  [^J.  For  thi^  purpose,  he  addressed 

himself 

[^o'i'iiermanmlliiiamtltainnlHitlona^cles.renafiSvatigdli 
jm-  it^briomm  Saxoniam  et  H^estpkal.  part.  II,  p.  1 196.  opp — 
He  I'tintE  Speemen  Hutorite  ^tnabapl.  c.  x,  it,  »a,  p.  94. 

0^  This  sect  wa«,  ki  proceai  of  time,  considcrab)^  refomed' 
by  the  miotstiy  of  two  Frieatandera,  U.bbo  and  Menaon,  wha 
purified  it  from  the  enthosiaitic,  Geditious,  and  atrocious  priu-< 
ciples  of  its  iirit  founderi,  as  will  be  Ken  ia  the  progress  of 
this  history. 

^  Cj)j  Anonr  the  finovs  portTait*  that  have  been  gi-nn 
by  historians  of  Henry  VIII.  there  ie  dodc  that  eqaak  th« 
masterly  Qx  -drawn  by  Mr.  Hume,  io  his  Hitivry  of  Engltndf 
under  the  house  of  Tudor.  This  great  painter,  whose  colour- 
ing, in  other  eubjects,  is  sometimes  more  artful  than  ^ouratei 
has  catched  from  nature  the  striking  lines  of  Henry's  motley 
character,  and  throwu  them  into  a  compomoDt  in  \riiich  they: 
'  appear  with  the  greatest  tTHth,  set  out  with  tXi.  the  pow«rs  <^ 
expression. 

zy'  Tf  J  From  Pr.  Mosheim's  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
an  uninformed  reader  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  channs 
of  Anna  Bokyn  were  the  enly  ax>tiM  t^at  ean^d  Henry 
to  dinolve  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  But  this  represen- 
tation  of  the  matter  is  not  accurate.  The  king  had  entertained 
•cruplea  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage,  before  his 
^quamtsa99 
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himself  to  the  Roman  pontiff  Clement  VII.  in  cEirr. 
order  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  ^vt 
Catharine,  aUeging,  that  a  principle  of  reli-  ^^'^'  ^ 
gion  restrained  him  from  enjoying  any  longer  the  ^""""'''^ 
sweets  of  ccHinubiallove  with  that  princess,  as  she 
had  been  previously  married  to  hb  elder  brothel 
Arthur,  and,  as  it  was  repugnant  to  the  divine 
law  to  contract  wedlock  with  a  brother's  widow. 
Qement  was  greatly  perplexed  upon  this  occasion, 
by  the  apprehension  of  incurring  the  indignation 
of  the  emperor,  in  case  his  decision  was  favourable 
to  Henry;  and  thereftve  he  contrived  various 
pretexts  to  evade  a  positive  answer,  and  exhausted 
all  his  policy  and  artifice  to  cajole  and  deceive  the 
English  monarch.  Tired  with  the  pretexts,  apo- 
logiesi  vain  promises,  and  tardy  proceedings  oi 
the  Romish  p(Mitiff>  Henry  had  recourse,  for  the 
accomplishment  (rf  his  purposes,  to  an  es5)edient 
which  wacr  suggested  by  the  famous  Thomu 
Cranmer,  who  was  a  secret  friend  to  Luther 
uid  his  cause,  and  who  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  see  of  Canterhtry.  This  expedient  was,  to  de- 
mand  the  <^nions  of  the  most  learned  European 
universities  concerning  the  subject  of  his  seniles. 
The  result  of  this  measure  was  iavoutable  to  his 
views.  The  greatest  part  of  the  univerades  de- 
dared 
tcquuntaace  with  the  beautiful  and  iiiifi>rttutate  Adiuu  Cotu 
ftrnot  io  the  writiajs  of  Thomas  Aqaiaas  and  other  school*  . 
mcD,  who  looked  upon  the  Leviticsl  mw  as  of  moral  and  per* 
manent  obligation,  and  attentive  to  the  remonstrances  oftha 
bishops,  who  declared  his  marriage  unlawful,  the  king  wis 
filled  with  aozioHS  doubts  that  had  made  him  break  off  all  cooa  • 
jagsi  commerce  with  the  qyeUi  before  his  affections  had  been 
™g*ged  by  any  other.  This  appears  by  Cardmal  Wolsey's 
^posing  a  marriage  between  his  tnajesty  and  the  sister  of 
Francis  I.  which  that  pliant  courtier  would  nerer  h^ve  done>  . 
bad  he  known  that  the  king's  affections  were  otherwise  enga^ 
ged.  After  all,  it  is  Tcry  possible,  that  the  age  and  infirmities 
of  Catharine,  together  with  the  bhjoming  charms  of  Anna  Bo- 
kyn,  tended  much  to  animate  Henry's  remorse,  and  to  render 
hii  eenacience  more  scrupulons.  See  Bnmet's  HitAory  oftha 
H^amafion.    Hume's  History  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  f.  150k 
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CFNT.  clared  the  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  uor 
^^^    lawfuL     Catharine    was  consequently  ^vorced ; 
t^^i^  Anqa  conditcted  by  a  formal  marriage  into  the 
royal  bed,  notwitMtanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Clement ;  and  the  English  nation  delivered  from 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  by  Henry's  renouncing  the 
jurisdiction  and  supremacy  of  >ts  imperious  pon- 
tiff.   Soon  after  this,  Henry  was  dedared  by  the 
parliament  and  people  supreme  fiead,  on  earth,  of 
the  church  of  Erigland,  the  monasteries  were  sup^ 
pressed,  and  their  revenues  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  power  and  authority  of  the  pope 
were  abrogated  and  entirely. overturned  £r]. 
The  nature     XII.    It  13  howevei  carefully  to  be  observed 
^■J^^^^here,  that  this  downfal  of  the  p^al  authority  in 
step  to-     England  was  not  productive  of  much  benefit,  m- 
^mm^  ther  to  the  friends  or  to  the  cause  of  the  Refoi;- 
tioD  in      mation,     For  the  same  monarch,  who  had  so  te- 
fflS^i'    golutely  \«thdrawn  himself  from  the  dominion  of 
Jtome,  yet  superstitiously  retained  the  greatest  part 
of  its  errors,  along  with  its  imperious  and  perse- 
cuting spirit.     He  still  adhered  to  several  of  the 
most  monstrous  doctrines  of  popef  y,  and  frequ.enl;- 
\y  presented  the  terrors  of  death  to  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  their  religious  sentim^ts. 
Besides,  he  considered  the  title  of  lie^d  qf  the 
Efiglish  church,  as  if  it  transferred  to  him  the 
enormous  power  which  had  been  earned,  and  in- 
deed usurped,  by  the  Roman  pontiSs ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  interpretation  of  his  title,  he 
Hooked  upon  himself  as  master  of  the  religious  sen- 
timants  of  his  subjects,  and  as  authotij^d  to  pr^. 
scribe 


£r'}  Besides  the  full  and  accurate  account  of  thii  am)  Qther 
important  events  that  is  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Burnet's  ex-> 
ceUent  Sistorif  qfihe  Rejbrmation  »f  the  Church  ofEn^nd^ 
the  curious  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  records  of  thi& 
piemorable  revolution  in  Wilkin's  Condi.  Magnte  Srilama  et 
fiiiemia,  torn.  ill.  p.  424'. — Raynal,  jinecd^es  Uisloriques^ 
^tililiques,  MilitaireSi  tom.  i.  pjurt  II.  p.  90.— Ccti.  Dictianarif 
lA  llie  artinde  ^oki^ii.  ... 
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^icribemodesoffciithaccordingtoliisfency.  Hence  cent. 
it  came  tq  pass,  that,  during  the  life  and  reign  of  ^^■ 
this  princcj,  the  fcice  of  religion  was  constantly  i^^^ 
changing,  and  thus  resembled  the  capricious  and 
unsteady  character  of  its  new  chief.  The  pru- 
dence, learning,  and  activity  of  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury^  who  was  the  favourite  <rf 
the  king,  and  the  friend  of  the  Reformation,  coun- 
teracted, however,  in  many  instances,  the  humour 
and  vehemence  of  this  inconstant  and  turbulent 
monarch.  The  pious  productions  and  wise  coun- 
sels of  that  venerable  prelate  diminished'  daily  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  dispelled  by 
degrees  the  mists  of  ignorance  that  blinded  the 
people  in  favour  of  popery,  and  increased  con4- 
derably  the  number  of  those  who  wished  well  to 
the  Reformation  [«]. 

Xin.  After   the   meeting   of  the   council.' of  a  newpn*. 
Mantua  was  prevented,  various  measures  were{.|^^^^ 
taken,  and  many  schemes  proposed,  by  the  em- 
peror on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protestant  princes 
on  the  other,  for  the  restoration  of  concord  and 
union,  both  civil  and  reUgious.     But  these  mea- 
sures and  proiects,were  unattended  with  anysoHd 
or  salutary  fruit,  and  were  generally  disconcerted 
by  the  intrigues  and  artifice  oiRome,  whose  legates 
and  creatures  were  always  lying  in  wait  to  blow 
the  flame  of  discord  in  all  those  coundls  that 
seemed  unfavourable  to  the  utibition  of  its  pontiJIs, 
hi  the  year  1541,  the  emperor,  regardless  of  the 
bishop  oi  RoTne,  appointed  a  conference  at  WbrmSyConlaraeu 
on  the  subject  of  Religion,  between  personv  of"^^*""* 
piety  and  learning  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties.     It  was  here  that   Melancthon 
and  Eckius  disputed  during  the  space  of  three 
days. 


.   f«]  Besides  Burnet'a  History  <iftke  Re/brmatv^  see  ^e^l'i 
Buiori/ofthe  Puritans,  wLi'tbap.'i.  p.  II. 
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CENT,  days  \f].  Tliis  conference  was,  for  certiun  reasftij, 
,    "VL    removed  to  the  diet  which  was  held  at  Itatisboa 
y^,„^^  that  same  year,  and  in  which  the  prindpa!  subject 
ijiet  of  Ra.  of  deliberation  was  a  memorial,  presented  by  a 
ti«t»a.       person  unknown,  cont<uning  a  project  of  peace, 
with  the  terms  of  accommodation  that  were  proper 
to  terminate  these  religious  differences  [»].    This 
conference,  however,  produced  no  other  effect, 
than  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contending  par. 
ties  to  refer  the  decision  of  their  jn-etensions  and 
debates  to  a  general  council  j  or,  if  the  meeting 
of  such  a  council  should  be  prevented  by  any  un- 
foreseen obstacles,  to  the  nest  German  diet. 
AU  thiag*      XIV.  This  resolution  was  rendered  ineffectual 
tend  w  Ml  ijy  tjie  period  of  perplexity  and  trotible  that  sue. 
(ure.        ceeded  the  diet  oi  Ratisbon ;  and  by  various  bid- 
dents  that  widened  the  breach,  and  put  off  to  I 
farther  day  the  deliberations  that  were  designed  to 
heal  it.    It  la  true,  the  Roman  pontiff  ordered  his 
legate  to  declare  in  the  diet,  which  was  a^embled 
at  S^re  in  the  year  1549,  that  he  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  he  had  already  made,  assemble 
a  general  council,  and  that  Tfent  should  be  the 
place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no  objection 
to  that  city.    Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  princes  who  adher^  to  the  papal  cause, 
gave  their  cwisent  to  this  proposal ;  while  the 
protestant  members  of  the  diet  objected  both 
.     against  a  council  summoned  by  the  papal  authority 
alone,  and  also  against  the  place  appomted  for  its 
meeting,  and  demanded  a  free  and  lawful  COU"'^* 
which  should  not  be  biassed  by  the  dictates,  nor 
awed  t^  the  (Hroximity  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  This 
protestation  produced  no  effect;    Paul  III.  per. 
gisted  in  his  purpMe,  and  issued  out  bis  dtcww 
letters 


[0  See  Jp.  And.  Roederi  LiieMut  *  fio%»fo  Wefmth 

■mi  h'onmb.  17**,  id  4to. 
tuj  See.  Jo.  Etdmann  Bieckii  Tn^i^  Interim,  cap.  i.  p.  !• 
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letters  for  the  convooition  of  tbe  council  [ye},  cent. 
witt  the  approbation  of  the  emperor ;  while  tlus    ^^ 
(irince  endeavoured,  at  the  diet  oi  WormSi  in  the  ^^^^ 
year  1545,  to  persuade  the  protestants  to  consent 

to 

(O^  fiol  It  is  proper  to  obwrve  here,  that  having  summoDe4 
tnccnaiwlj  B  ceuncilat  MantvA  Ficenae,  and  Venice,  without 
any  effect  *,  this  pontiff  thought  it  necesnry  to  «hew  the  pro- 
testants that  Ke  was  not  averse  to  every  idnd  of  reformation  ( 
and  therefore  appointed  four  cardinals,  and  five  other  persons 
emineDt  for  their  learning,  to  draw  'up  a  plan  foi"  the  reforma-  . 
tioD  of  the  chnrch  in  general,  and  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
particular,  knowing  fiul  ttell,  by  the  spirit  which  reigned  in  the 
noclave,  that  his  project  would  come  to  nothing.  A  plan, 
however  wa«  drawn  up  by  the  penoos  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Thereformatior;propo»edin  this  plan  was  indeed  extreme-  ' 
ty  superficial  and  partial;  yet  it  contains  some  particulars,  which 
«caree1y  could  have' been  expected  from  the  pens  of  those  that 
EDmpoaedit,  They  complainedt  for  initaDce,  ofthe  pride  and 
ignorance  of  the  bishops,  and  proposed  that  none  Hhould  receive 
ordert  but  learned  and  pious  men ;  and,  that,  therefore,  care 
should  he  taken  to  have  proper  masteTB  to  instruct  the  youth. 
They  condemned  translations  from  one  benefice  to  another, 
grants  of  reservation,  non-residenoe,  and  pluralities.  They  pro> 
posed  that  some  convents  should  be  ah  olished  ;  that  the  liberty 
oftbe  press  should  be  restrained  andlimited;  that  the  colloquies 
of  EraeiBus  ahould  be  suppressed  ;  that  no  ecclesiastic  should 
^DJoyYl  benefice  out  of  his  own  country;  that  no  cardinal  should 
have  a  bishopric  ;  that  the  qusBtors  of  St.  Anthony,  and  seve- 
nJ  other  taints,  ahoiddbe  ahalisbed ;  and,  which  wa£  the  beet 
of  all  their  proposals,  that  the  effects  and  personal  estate  of  ec- 
clesiastics should  be  given  to  the  poor.  They  concluded  with 
complaining  of  the  prodigious  number  of  indigent  and  ragged 
priests  that  frequented  St.  Peter's  Church  ;  and  declared,  that 
it  was  a  great  scandal  to  we  the  whores  lodged  so  magnificently 
at  Rome,  and  riding  through  the  streets  on  fine  mules,  while 
the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  accompanied  them  in  a  moat 
courteous  and  ^miliar  manner.  The  several  articles  of  this  plait 
«f  reformation  (whJQh  Luther  and  Sturmiusof  ^rcuiur^turn. 
ed  into  ridicule,  and  which  indeed  left  unredressed  the  most 
intolerable  grievances  of  which  the  protestants  complained) 
were  published  at  ^nftwrp  in,  or  about  the  year  1539,  with  the 
answer  of  Cochlaeus  to  the  objections  ofSturmiuB.  They  are 
likewise  prefixed  to  the  History  of  Hie  Council  of  Trent,  by 
Crabre,  and  were- afterwards  published  at  Paris  in  1612  j*. 
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to  the  meeting  of  this  council  at  Trent.  But  tlie 
protestantB  were  fixed  in  their  resolution,  and  the 
efforts  of  Charles  were  vain.  Upon  which  the 
emperor,  who  had  hitherto  disapproved  of  the  vio- 
lent measures  which  were  incessantly  suggested 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  departed  from  his  usual 
prudence  and  moderation,  and,  listening  to  the 
sanguine  counsels  of  Paul,  formed,  in  conjunction 
wim  that  subtle  pontiff,  the  design  of  termi- 
nating the  debates  about  religion  by  the  force 
of  arms.  The  landgrave  of  HessCi  and  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony i  who  were  the  chjef  protectors  of 
the  protestant  cause,  were  no  sooner  informed  of 
this,  than  they  took  the  proper  measures  to  pre- 
vent their  being  surprised  and  overwhelmed  una- 
wares by  a  superior  force,  and,  accordingly,  raised 
an  army  for  their  defence.  While  this  terrible 
storm  was  rising,  Luther,  whose  aversion  to  all 
methods  of  violence  and  force  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion was  well  known,  and  who  recommended 
prayer  and  patience  as  the  only  arms  worthy  of 
those  who  had  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity 
at  heart,  was  removed  by  ftovidence  from  this 
scene  of  tumult,  and  the  approaching  calamities 
that  threatened  his  country.  He  died  in  peace,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  in  the  year  1546,  at  Aysk- 
ben,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

CHAP.  IV. 

71ie  History  of  the  Reformation,  fi-om  the  com- 
mencewent  of  the  war  of' Smalcald,  to  thefmnotis 
Pacification,  commonly  called  the  Peace  of  Reli- 
gion, concluded  at  Augsburg. 

I.  ^1  ^flE  emperor  aod  the  pope  had  mutually 

A    resolved  the  destruction  of  all  who  should 

dare  to  oppose  the  council  of  Trent,  l"he  meeting 

of  that  assembly  was  to  serve  as  a  signal  for  tlieir 

ta^ng 
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taking  arms;  and  accordingly,  its  deliberatibflS  Cent. 
were  scarcely  begun,  in  the  year  1546,  when  the  ^^'■ 
protestants  perceived  undoubted  marks  of  the  ap- 
preaching  storm,  and  of  a  formidable  unic»i  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  pontiff  to  overwhelm 
and  crush  them  by  a  sudden  blow.  There  had 
been,  it  is  true,  a  new  conference  this  very  year, 
at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  between  some  eminent 
doctors  of  both  parties,  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
modation of  their  rehgious  differences ;  but  it  ap- 
peared sufficiently,  both  from  the  nature  of  this 
dispute,  the  manner  it  was  carried  on,  and  its 
issue  and  result,  that  the  matters  in  debate  would 
soorter  or  later  be  decided  in  the  field  of  battle. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Others,  assembled,  in  the 
councU  of  JVent,  promulgated  their  decrees : 
while  the  protestant  princes  in  the  diet  of  Ratisbon 
protested  s^nst  their  authority,  and  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  proscribed  by  the  eftiperor,  who 
rused'an  army  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

II.  The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  "rfw  "ffiiiri 
Hesse  Xodi  their  forces  xiAo  Baxiaria  against  the  te.la^ir'*' 
emperor,  and  cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingolstadt^^'^^ 
with  great  s{nrit.  It  was  supposed  that  this  would  tn^ 
bring  the  two  armies  to  a  general  action  ;  but  se> 
vera!  circumstances  prevenifcd  a  battle,  which  was 
expected  by  th?  -most  of  the  confederates,  and, 
probably,  wbnld  have  been  advantageous  to  their 
ause.     Among   these  we  may   reckon,   princi- 
pally,  the  perfidy  of  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony^ 
who,  seduced  by  the  promises  of  the  emperor  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  his  own  ambition  and  ava- 
rice on  the  other,  invaded  the  electoral  dominions 
of  his  uncle  John  Frederick,  while  that  worthy 
prmce  was  maintaining  against  the  emperor  the 
sacred  cause  ofreligion  and  Uberty.     Add  to  this 
the  envisions  that  were  fomented  by  the  dissimula- 
tion of  the  emperor,  among  the  confederateprinces, 
the  failure  of  France  in  furnbhing  the  subsidy  that 

had 
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PENT.  Iiad  been  promised  by  its  nKnarcfa ;  and  other  in- 
^^^j  cidents  of  less  mc»nent.  All  these  things  dis- 
y^^^.^^  couraged  so  the  beads  of  the  protestant  party, 
that  their  army  wu  soon  disponed,  and  the  elec- 
tor oiSaxcT^  directed  his  march  homewards.  But 
he  was  ptirsued  by  the  emperor,  who  made  se- 
veral forced  marches,  with  a  view  to  deetrcy  hia 
enemy,  before  he  should  have  time  to  recover  his 
vigour ;  in  which  design  he  was  asnsted  by  the 
ill-grounded  security  of  the  elector,  and  aa  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  think  by  the  treachery  of 
his  officers.  The  two  armies  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle  near  Muhlberg  oa  the  EWe^  on  the  S4th  of 
April,  1547,  and  after  a  Uoody  action,  that  of  the 
elector,  beinv  inferior  in  numbers,  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse  the  other  chief  of  the  protes- 
tants  was  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Maurice,  now  declared  elector  of  Saxomf 
[|x],  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  em- 
peror, and  to  implore  his  pardon.  To  this  he  conJ 
sented,  relying  on  the  promise  of  Charles  for  ob- 
'  taining  forgiveness,  and  being  restored  to  liberty  j 

but,  notwithstanding  these  expectations,  he  was 
unjnsdy  detained  [uiisoner  by  z  scandalous  viola- 
tion of  the  most  solemn  CDnvention.  It  is  s^d, 
that  the  emperor  retracted  his  promise,  and  de- 
laded  this,  unhappy  prince  by  the  ambiguity  of  two 
German words,which resemble  each  otner[[^]-,  but 

this 

(C^  [x1  In  the  room  of  John  Fredenck,  vhon  te  kad  so 
basely  betrayed.  ; 

CC?-  [j]  There  i«  scarcely  in  history  aoy  instance  of  such  » 
mean,  pErfidioU9i  and  despotic  behaviour  aa  that  of  the  emperor 
,  to  the  huidgrave  in  the  case  now  before  us.  After  having  re- 
Ceited  in  public  the  bumble  Gabmiinons  of  that  unhappy 
f  rince,  made  upon  hii  knees,  and  that  in  the  most  respect&^ 
and  afecting  terme,  and  after  havins  set  him  at  tiberty  by  a 
aotemn  treaty)  he  had  him  arrestea  anew,  without  aliegiog 
bny  reason,  nay,  any  pretext,  and  kept  him  for  several  years 
ia  a  close  and  terere  confinement,  wben  Maurice  remon* 
■uatcd 
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this  point  <£  fcistoiy  has  not  been  hkherto  so  ht  cDrr. 
deared  up,  as  to  enable  us  to  jud^e  with  certunty  sunlit, 
concernbig  the  OfMifinement  ^this  prince,  and  the  v.' 
real  causes  to  which  it  was  owing  [jsj. 

m.  This  revolution  seemed  every  way  t^iptedf 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  ptotesunt  causie,  and^^^]^^ 
to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiff' with  the  ^  ' 
most  triumphaAt  success,  tn  the  4ict  of  Augs- 
hurg,  which  -was  assembled  soon  :^r,  wiA  an 
imperial  .anny  at  hand  to  promote  union  uid  ^s- 
patch,  the  emperor  required  of  the  protestants, 
that  they  Would  kave  the  decision  of  thes^  rriigi- 
ous  contests  to  the  wisdom  of  the  coudtcU  thit  was 
to  meet  at  TrenL  The  greatest  pMt  of  th^  mem- 
bers consented  to  this  proposal]  and  among 
others,  Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxorfff,  who 
owed  both  his  electorate  and  his  dominions  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  ardently  de^rous  of  obtuning 
the  liberty  of  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse.  Ttds  general  subtoission  to  the  wiU  of , 
the  emperor  did  not,  however,  produce  theiniits  - 
that  were  expected  from  such  a  solemn,  and  al- 
most  universal  ^probation  of  the  coundl  of  JVffnf. 
A  pl^ue,  which  manifested  itself,  or  wis  satd  to 
do  so,  in  that  city,  engages  the  greyest  part  c^  the 
assembled  £rfhers  to  retire  to  BcdognOi  andthere- 
by  the  coiincU  was,  in  efiect,  diBS(^wd ;  nor  could 
aH  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  'er6pe< 
ror  [NT^vail  upon  the  pope  to  re-assemW?  it  again 
'  VOL.  IV.  1  'Without. 

Btnted  to  th«  emperor  araintt  fUi  new  iMpHtonnieflt,  the  em- 
peror answered,  tlut  he  had  never  prorniEed  that  the  UndgraTc 
ihonid  not  )k  iinpn«inedBnew,bnt  only  that  he  shouM-Mex- 
eiqpted  from  peirpelu^  imprinAtneOt  |  and,  to  aupport  thh  kt* 
(eruon,he  produced  the  treaty,  in  Which  hit  i)Uiiiater»,  ht  order 
to  elude  the  true  tneaniaf;  of  the  kccoinmodatia^  had  {lel^di- 
mislj  foisted  in  nni^  gefangnis,  which  lignifiei  a  perftiiutl ' 
prisoK,  initead  otnnig/r  g^Hgitii,  whidh  nle4n» /n^yjwftpii,' 
Tbw  matters,  how«ver,  cuut^Mi'd  by  tome  hiftdriafift'' 
.  {s]  See»CMiBai)'WorlcsMltl«»l,-B»niGrQWlrVi!tthridi-- 
guDg  der  Evangelischen  Kirkeu  grgcn  Gettfr.  AMuAA.  f .  29- 
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''**  ■  twntawlihtpEospKjiiofiSfigiiigja-couptilasse^aHed 
""^"'iL^'WiOaafe  W  *;di|Stapic(t,  ibawiprawif  uttfee^Tit  ne- 
cessary durio^  thiff.ififenigli.ta.jfiii.upoDi  bqjos- 
<nfe^w4ipi;-9»io«ainiiig.f!Wce  in  reB^ops;  irpttws, 
,nntyi',die,,^esipior%,qQ  kmg  es^tedi  ^ould,be* 

ordwtt*iJuUM^^4Mgius,  bishiop  ^^  N.i/m^urg-, 
ft}ifilriMl/Syowi)5,a;_«aSi(«Fe  <rf  ti*  fiontiff,  and 
Johfl  {4gri(:e)4«3.n}iUwo^i^*ij*pn»  to.  draw. up 
ai^on(i«§wyi  wbiciiJ^gb^  Bffv«afr'a.5ule  of  feitbt 
aad;ii)(^i«^M<>i tQ -bpth^ i;tip.c9i«eiidtf%  pieties, 

vnt^9£f»)4MA4lund^))f.4M3(iib0n0dit  :  As^\(;as 
only,3,t9»ftiflWy:  apg»i^(6peW,  and  ,h»d  not  .the 
fajr^^'fiff  aiBW'ni3»e#^;Qfip#fppt(tal  ioqiitutioo,  the 

■  .>,■•.,..,    -.,,.         ,.,  .  ,   ■■    .rv.  Thi* 

BjT  "£»  J' Tb"  pTOJent  Qf.Ckgtfci  wu  ferned,  par^  to  tent 
tiu're^aCmeri{^gBi^theso[ie,andpartly-to^»fTTe^otlMr  pur-  • 
poses  of  a  Wiore  palitical  kinj..  ,Eg  that  aaitmayj  tbcFormu&c 

a^  i[atif!nti'6Yte\i\piffaTy'  rule' of  faith  and  worship  here  men- 
tibfiWAj'c&Miifwdalf'ihfe-i^gsertHaV'doctrHeSfrf  ihe  chnrch  of 
K4l]ie}^inighicoDQt^qradt^Mirutiei£^*(la^tig«Udb^tbe  mo' 
der^  tTt{£n^  ^i^  artf>ll:t«rinf  in  vhiqh  they  wef  Q  99pi^Med  » 

tetTpaquiW^i|^r£ut  h!«ui  tlicjs^  that  were  emplo  je^,  before.andf 
atterTSiij'peViod.'by'the  cbifncil  of  T^-cnt.  There  was  even  an 
affycfeJbBJbiguItyTfc.niairf  espressioira'which  rertdfered  them 

b(^jepp9tiVpi9i^fVikiit^er¥f|ar;4iMgiiepab(ntQbotfai>:>The/n-' 
terifnw^  p^posed  w^b  thax  ff^uiduknt,  tp^jouf,  aqd  se^u- 
cm^dexterity,tjiat  in  aftertimes  appeared  in  the,4e9«itTi(le^pio-. 
sitfotkiff  the^l^fioifc  fartfejby  M.'Bossuet,  biahop  of  Meaux, 
ariil.'U*Wi¥Almost  equally  rejec^d  by  the  Protestante^and  Ro- 
nnn  Catholics.     The  cup  was  allowed,  by  thi«  imperial  creed , 
to^^{ip^^flptaflsl»»^*l*=-3d^(*t«tijn'of*li!e;£iord"s  tamper, 
ai4j?r;liiMapndcIerkiwerfl.Beri}i(Itei3bj(ittqe4IsttHlo.tbcinar- 
riej^st^tfii,;  .^heae,,gTat1t»,«ev^,he.wsv«r4.q(p»fnp&«cd  iMtb.  ■ 
th«^Hfl;fpHfWripg«on4tfipi)f|i'*^jl.:ThalteTet^  qne-ehpolcl  be 
at.lg)firtjf  toWt^.C.4pi,,ttf'jtp.4bat^fl  from  it,Biid;tocbo«»e 
a  sftilf^mi^^gge,'-oi'-^g»t^  «f;c*lihacyj-Mi  he  rfioiuld  judge  - 
mf)IV,gt^^.  I  a,  Thatrtufie  gi»Kte'»houl<J  rematnin  force  no  . 
'<V)SfT'^^>^'^  ^SPyv^'^^  wben  a^a^al  council  should 

.    v:9#,a4fpnd^%p{pdiKe;^>L£Milest  di»»McrMid)c«aftiuon,ita- 

>..■  ^.t'y.iiA    i:..*j^   j;,  ■'- .i  . ■■  ")  .    ,.  1     ..-Case 
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IV.  l^tAm^on^  rv)6  0£&Hh  and  disd|^^  CENT, 
^iigli  it  viaff  extremdy  favourable  to  the  inter-  g^^, 
ests  a»dpr«teneions  of  the-a»irt  of  Morae^  had  yet  v^^-yl^ 
^e  iaJ^  tftytiii^  schemeaoCreconcUiatien  areof-Thcuon- 
^B;  exposed } ,  it  pleased,  neither  of  the  contending  ^^.^ 
parties,  but  was  eqUaJly  offensive  to  the  followers  Tdirt  gi« 
of  Luther,  md  to  the  Roman  .pontiff.  It  w^,  how-  "•«■ 
eyeT,;pr«)Diul^ted  vrith'soteinmty  by  the  emper* 
or,  at  the  diet  oif  Ai^^kurg;  and  the  dtctorof 
^entfi  viithp^t  even  deigning  to  ask  the  opu 
Bioqs  of  the  aswmble^  princes  and  states,  rose 
with  3fi  drof:  authority,  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
cootn^ssiened  to  Tepreaettt..the  whole  diet,.gavea 
fottqai  aAckipubUc  approbation  to  this  iiaious:  In- 
krinh  '  Thus  were  many  princes  of  the  entire, 
whose  jiieoce,  though  .it  proceeded  from  want  of 
courage,  wad  interpreted  as  the  markof  a  tacit 
ccms^t,  ei»g»g«d  against  their  will  to  receive  ttus 
book  V  a-bo^  ()f  ecdtnaatical  law.    The/gieateat 
part  of  .<ho^i  whd  had  the  .residution  to  dispute 
the  auth'Qi^ty  of  this  Impenal  Creed,  were  bbU- 
ged  to  suhmit:  to  It  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  h^nce 
1T0&&  deplorable  scenes  of  Violence  and  bloodshed^ 
which  involved  the  eitifure  in  the  greatest  cidzmi> 
ti^.  ■  Maurice,  elector  of  &mk»^,  who,  for  some 
time,  hnd.hdda  neutral  ctmduct,  and  neither  de- 
clared htoAself&ir.thosi^  who  rejected,  nor  for  those 
who  vbad  adopted  tb^  rule  in  question;  asaen^lcd        * 
in  the  year.  154S,  :the  Saxon  nbbiUty  and  clergy^ 
with  Md^cthon  at  the  head  of  the  ktter,  and, 
in  several  conferences  held  at  Letpstc  and  other 
pLiaeSftooki  I  counsel  concerning  what  was  to  be 
./  II  i2  done 

ea«t  thrfimire  comicil  ihaul<i  think  proper  to  enjoin  celibacy 
m  the  clergy,  and  declare,  as  it  did  in  efiect,  their  nuuriage 
unchristian  asd  unlawful. 

[43  See' Jo.  Erdin.  BiccUi  TVtpbv  Interim,  poUUhed  iq 
Bfo.  at  LeijWi  in  the  year  1721. — Luc.  Ouander  Cenluria 
XVI.  jfiTMaf.  £csUs.  \&>.  u.  cap.  liviii.  p.  taS.— For  an  ao- 
cqunt  of  the-aiKbora  end  editions  of  the  book  called  Interm, 
Ke  Dit  Dmait^it  3ildiotb.  pitrt.  V^p.  I.  and  put  VI.^.  i&5. 
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CENT;  done  in  this  cridcal  a&ir.    The  dettberationSj  bti 

sKT*!  this. occasion,  were  long  and  tedious,  and  their 
y__^,y!^  result  was  amtnguous }  for  Melancthwi,  whose 
opinion  was  re^>ected  as  a  law  by  the  reamed 
doctors,  fearing  the  emperor  on  the  one  hand,  3nd 
attentive  to  the  sentiments  of  lus  sovereign  on  the 
other,  pronounced  a  sort  of  a  reconciUng  sen- 
tence, which,  he  hoped,  would  be  offensive  to  no 
party.  He  gay^  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  of 
the  book  called  Interim  could  not,  by  any  means, 
be  adopted  by  the  Mends  of  the  Reformation; 
but  he  dedu'ed,  at  -the  same  tktie,  that  be  saw  no 
reason,  why  this  book  might  not  be  aj^roved, 
adoptedj  and  receired,  as  an  authoritative  rule, 
in  thtfies-tbat  did  not  relate  to  the  essential  points 
of  retigion,  in  things  that  might  be  considered  as 
accassoiy  or  indiJIerent  {¥}.  'rhtsdeciuoti,  instead 
of.  -pacifying  matters,  produced,  <m  the  cataxstj, 
new  divisions,  and  formed  a  schism  among  the 
followers  of  Luther,  of  irhich  farther  mention 
shall  be  made  hereafter,  in  the  History  of Ihe  Chterch 
established  by  that  reformer.  1  shall  only  observe; 
that  t^  schi^n  placed  the  cause  of  the  Refdnna- 
tion  hv  the  most  perilous  ai^d  critical  tarcmnstances, 
and  might  have  contributed  either  to  run  it  en- 
tirely, or  to  retard  considerably  its  {»vg*ess,  bad 
the  pc^  and  the  emperor  beesdexteroiaseAough 
to  make  the  proper  use  of'these  div^ions,  and  to 
sdze  the  favourable  occasion  that  was  presented 
to  them,  of  tin:ning  the  force'  of  the  |Hrotestsuit$ 
against  themselves.  -    ■    - 

rf^c^ndi  ^*  Amidst  these  contests  Paul 'IB.;^^arted 
at  Trent  this -life  ID  the  year  1549,  and  was  succeeded,  the 
jwewed.   ygjjf  fc^owing,  by.JuUus  ni.  who,  yielding  to 

,■-.  .    the 

'  (C^  t^D  ^y  tWngB  ind^erem,  Melancthon  iiAderataod  par- 
-ticularly  the  ritea  and  ceremonies  of  the  -popish -^wonbip, 
'  which, 'mperatilio UK  as  they  wen,  that  reformer,  'yielding  to 
.the  softnew  and  flexibility  of  his  natunl  temperi  tKeateiJ  with 
astngular  and  (xcetsive  indulgence  upon  iliii-OGOMiAir. 
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the  repeated  and  Intportunate  soHdtations  of  the  cent, 
emperor,  consented  to  the  assembling  a  council  „  *^'' 
at  Trent.  Accordingly,  in  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  \_^>>J^ 
which  was  again  held  under  the  canon  of  an  Im- 
perial army,'  Charles  laid  this  matter  before  the 
states  and  priaces  of  the  empire.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  jtfin^es  gave  their  consent  to  the  con- 
vocation  of  this  council,  to  which  also  Maurice* 
elector  of  Saxony,  submitted  upon  certain  condi- 
tions [c^.  .The  emperor  then  concluded  the  diet 
iu  the  yeaf  155 1, -desiring  the  assembled  princes 
and  states  to  prepare  alt  things  for  the  approach- 
mg  council,  and  promising  that  he  would  use  his 
most  zealous  endeavours  towards  the  promoting- 
moderation  and  harmony,  impartiality  and  chan- 
ty, in  the  deliberations  and  transactions  <^  that 
assembly.  Upon  the  breaking  Up  of  the  diet,  the 
pretestants  took  the  steps' they  jutted  mpst  pru- 
dent to  prepare  themselves  for  what  was  to- Imp* 
pea.  The  SaKOns  employed  the  pen  of  Me< 
lancthpn,  and  the  Wurtemberghers  tliat  of  Bred-. 
tius,  to  draw  up  cor^essians  <tt  their  fath,  that 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  new  coundL  Be-; 
^es  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of  Wwtembergy 
several  doctors  of  that  dty  repaired  to  2\ent.  The 
Saxon  divines,  with  MeJancthon  at ,  their  head* 
1 3  set 

^  [e']  Maurice/who  was  desirausofreffaining'the  esteem 
of  the  protestaati  of  Saxony,  which  he  hsdlott  by  his  perfidi- 
ous behaiiaur  to  the  late  elector  John  Frederick,  his  bene-' 
iactor  and  frioad)  gave  hii  cmUent  to  the  rcestahlishiof  the 
council  of  Trent  upcin  the  foUo^n{  conditiona  -.T-lit,  That- 
the  paints  of  doctrine,  which  h^  been  already  decided  there,^ 
should  be  re-examined  and 'discussed  aiiew ;  SefTy,  That  thia  . 
exammation  should  be  made  in  prestcce  of  the  protestant  di- 
rinet,  or  their  deputies.  S^y,  That  the  Saxon  protestant»' 
(hould  luve  aliberty  ai  voting  m  weUaa  of  deUberaHngt  in  th?-. 
couodl.  And,  4^hltf,  That  the  pope  should  not  pretend,  to 
preside  in  that  assembly,  fither  in  person  or  by  his  legates. 
This  declaration  of  Maui^ce  was  read  in  the  diet,  and  his  de- 
puties icusted '«tuiD  its  being  etLtered  into  the  registers,  which' 
the  uchbisbop  of  Mentz,  haweTer,  obstinately  refused. 
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CKNT.  set  out  :*o  fbr  that^aoe,  bnt  proceeded  iTithalf 
^^^  journey  no  further  ^ari  Nwemberg.  •  They  had 
^^y^^  received  secret  orders  to  etop  thwe  j'  for  Maurice 
had  no  Intention  of  submitting  tn  the  «niperor^ 
tdews;  on  the  cfwitr4ry,'he  hc^dlox^duca^that 
prince  to  a  domplkace'wkh' his  o\mi|f  ejects.  His 
therefore  yielded  in  appearance,  tkit  nte  might 
carry  his  point,  and  thuB  oomtnand  lA  peaKty, 
M»nri«  VI.  The  T«al  vieWs  ttf  Charles  V.  dmid«  t*ie 
rt^KhS^i  divisions  and  troubles  oif  "'G«t«<wi5r,^*'hi(3i  he  fo- 
"f  the  em-  merited  by  negotiations  that  darried  -the  cfutw^rd 
^'"'  aspect  of  i  fecohdlnig  spirit),  tifiUappear-eVideatly 
to  such  as  consider  att6n^vely  thfe  iiatUM  o£  Uift 
tim«,'and:Gt>niparetiietransa<rtiOnsof.tliisprinoe, 
the  onft  *ith  the  dthw.  -  Reiying  on  the  excefit  of,. 
his  po<frer,and  the'«^lCCe6s  that  fre^uent^y^coonr). 
panied  his  enterpri4es,wi(h''a  cMgree  of  celifi<tence 
that:  wS«>  highly  imfaident,  Char4e8'br6p<*cd  to 
turn  thise  r^llgiotisCdnitnbtions  ahd'^sge|iStddstd 
the -cohfirinaiOn  and'ijif*f"Sase  of  his  dotnkiionin" 
Oemkiny,  and  by  so^ti»ng' the  seeds -of;  ^serft-d 
aJHidng- the' princes  of  the  empipe,'«OWtakeH  their 
power j'bttd  thereby  the  more  te^^  tO' etitrtifich 
upon  their  rights  and  'jlrivileges.  On  4hfe  other 
haiAl,-  ardently  desitous'Of^  redutJing  withlnnar- 
vtrwer  Kmits  the  jurisdkitibn  and  domfeioa  Of  <he 
Roman  pontiffs,  that  they-might  not  set  bounds 
to  his  aiTibition,  nor  prevent  the  execution  of  his  as^ 
pirbig  views  ;  he  flattered  himself  that  thh  wquld 
he  the  natural  effect  of  the  ^proachii^g  cpiuicil. 
He  was  confirmed  m  this  pleasing  hc^e,  by  re- 
flecting qn  what  had  happened  -ift  the  Councils  of 
Comtance  And  of  Jiftj/7,  in  which  the  hi^t  of  papal 
ambition  had  been. oppdse^J,>vith;. spirit  ana  re- 
stcained  within  ceytais. limits,  {^aJsoiperuiaded 
iMitiself,  that,  by  the  dexterity  ©f  his  agentej  and 
the  niimb^t  of  the  Spanish  and  G^fman  bishops 
that  were  devottjd  to  his, interests*  he  V^ould  be 
9ibt«  ^  i{iSue(M;e  .<aii4  direct  the  dehberations  o^ 
■'■■     ■■■■■■■    .,v- :.:  ::;..>■:  ..  .,(|X^' 
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the  tp^Hmdiung  cott^til  in  such  a  ffi&i^bei^',  =as  tiS'  cxs'^.' 
make  its  dedsions  9hs*t¥i  Ms  expettitio'rts,'  'and  _^^''  ■ 
contribute  efffectuany-td '«he'a(icmnpB!&tfi«Sl  dfl^^y^ 
liis  views. '  Stoch  we^felie  s^^tMs  ■drtiaAk  of  4tn^ 
Mtkm  &at  fiSed  th^  iiait^Mdn  e^  tKii  t4sde^ 
prin'ce-f'but  Ms  views  ^na -prcgects '♦i'^r^  dSton- 
cwted  by  that  samfe  Ma^iCe  oiS&xom/^  wftb"  hai^  <''"'^ 
becffOBe^tf flieprindr^'inftrarti^nHrtf that  i^  '; 

knee .  Arid  6[ip*es^oh  *wl«efc '  hfe'  hid-  'eiercise<S 
^anst'thfe-proliEStant  ptittc6s,  and  of  the-injirf^he? 

VII.,  Tlw  toost  conSderalil*  princetf;'ndt'jdn!j^^^jrr|^- 
ofGerWrny,' but  even  <rf  all  EvropCj  had,'ibr  Stwetathe 
bng  tinjfr  addressed  to  the  emperor  tlr^r  tihfted™?*^ 
entreaties  fbrthe  66iiveranc6of  PdiK^i lind^aVtf^eof^- 
ofHirMi?,  and ■  John  Ftcdericfc,  Hector  6£'SdxdH^j°"7- 
from'tbeir  confinemint 5-  afid -Maurit^  iiad  sbi 
lidted  with  peculiar  warmth  and  as^dlut)",  the 
fiberty'bf  the  former,  who  was  his  father-in-law. 
Sot  ill  theSe  soUcitrrtiJftiS' jpiroduced*  Tio  effect, 
Maurice,  perceiving  at  length  that  he  was  4upe4 
by  the  £n^rGr«  tnd  also  convinced  tbat^  this 
imtMtious  imanarch 'was-fornuriginudious'desiMs 
niwii  ^e  libertiea  of  GthtiM^f^  snd  the  jurfidicuoii 
of  its  princes,  entered^  vrith,  'the  utn^o^t  'secrecy 
udp^editlon,.intQ  w-aUunce  w^th  tbs  icing  nf' 
B-mcexnd  sercnlof  *heCtenn&i).prince«,for'tha 
mantfenarice  bf  the  rij^ts  artd  liberties  of' tfite'en^-^ 
pire.    Encouraged  by  thig.respectalil^ 'Caitfeder^- 
cy,  the  active  Saxon  :m,arcbe4  a  poM'wJtuI,.  army 
^nstthe  AnpercKdn'the  year,  l&S^tmdt  chat 
withsffdi'-a9»tJniBhis]g-*«alB0r  art<i-iraj«^^,-tlift  'h* 
nirpiised  Charles  at  /774''*"*»,y'%'^'^)^Jr^^'*^       ♦ 
a  handful  of  trpoji?  .iii';  jh?  .ii'tniost  security,  ;an4 
without  the  least  aj^reheasioA-of  daager.   -This 
sudden  and  unforc^en-  event  alarmed  uid  dejEcti 
ed  the  emperor  to  such  a  degree,  that.he  ivas  wiH« 
ingto  make  peace  on  ajm'dst  :any  cbnditieps ;  and 
C(HiGe<|uently,  in  a  litUe^tiaie  3Dfter>  ihi3iJw.qot 
-  ••ifr      ■  ■    -CHily 
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CENT,  only  concluded  at  Pasiau^  the  ^tnous  treaty  o£ 
J^!^j  PacifictUion  with  the  protest»nts  [d],  but  also 
,;  promised  to  a^seoible,  Ui  the  space  o£  six  months, 
a  diet,  in  which  all  the  tumults  and  dissensions 
that  h«d:  been  occauooed  by  a  variety  ol  senti- 
ments in  regions  matters  should  be  entirely  re- 
moved, llius  did  the  same  prince,  who  stands 
foremost  in  the  Ust  of  those  that  oppressed  the 
protestants,  and  reduced  their  affairs  to  the  great- 
est extrefnities,  restore  their  expiring  hopes,  sup. 
port  and  render  triumphant  their  desperate  cause, 
and  propure  them  a  buiw;vk  of  peace  and  Uberty, 
whi(^  still  reinpdns.  ^vr^ce,  however,  did  not 
Uye  to  see  this  h^py  issup  of  his  glorious  expe- 
dition i  for  he  lost  lus  life  the  ye^r  fol)owi(igi  by 
a  woifnd  received  at  the  bat^  of  Siva-hau^en^ 
<vhile  he  was  fighting  agunst  Albert  oS  Bronden^ 
burg  [c], 

vntTho 

Ij:^  [rfj  A»  thii  treaty  i*  ^oniidcir^  ty  tKe  Qermui  pro- 
^wlanta  a>  the  bssii  of  their  religious  liberty,  it  will  not  b? 
man  to  insert  here  Eome  of  its  pn|icipal  artlclei>  By  the  tliree 
firm  article*  it  wae  stipiikted,  that  Maurice  and  the  confcde- 
f  ates  ilwuH  l^y  iaitn  their  amui  and  ihoold  lend  their  troem 
,  to  Ifer^inaod  to  defend  them  againa^  tUe  Turkt,  *i)d  th§t  the 
landgrave  of  Hesee  thould  be  eet  at  liberty,  ^y  the  fourth  it; 
wa»  agreed  that  the  rule  of  faith  called  Interim,  should  be  con- 
•idcred  ai  null  and  void  ;  that' the  canteodinff  parties  diodld 
enjoy  the  free  and  undinnrbed  ezerciw  of  their  reliipon,  uotS 
a  dwt  ■houl4  ^  aftetDf>le^  to  determiDS  amicably  the  present 
dieputet,  ^which  di^  wa«  to  meet  in  the  space  of  six  iDontbs)  ; 
ana  that  Ihii  religious  liberty  should  continue  always,  iii  case 
that  it  ifaftnld  be  fisund  impossible  to  come  to  an  umfbrouty 
in  doctrine  apd  worfliip.  It  was  also  reioWed,  that  all  thoie  wha 
^«d  wffered  iMiiiflimeDt,  or  any  ofher  c^ainity,  on  account  oS 
there  having  been  concernQd  i^  the  league  pr  war  of  Snmkaid^ 
■hould  be  re-in«tated  in  their  privileges,  their  pa iiieaaions,  and 
,  employments  i  ttiat  the  Imperial  clSniber  at  .Jpire  should  be 
open  to  tha  prot««tanti  at  well  as  to  the  aatholics ;  and  that 
thefv  shoufd  b«  alwsyf  *  certain  qMtn))cr  ff  (bf  (.otbeniV  per- 
suasion in  tUat  iijgh  court. 

tsJ"  E'l  Albert,  mar^nit  of  fran^etfburg  after  the  pacifi- 
cation cff  J'qmn,  to  which  he  refused  to  subscribe,  continued 
tha  vim  againn  the  Roman  Wholica  j  and  a(terward«  com- 
tpited  such  ravages  in  the  empifci  that  a  confederacy  was  fbi''^ 
f|M^  *f[^>''Bt  hifn,  at  the  head  of  which  Maurice  wasplac^ 
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vni.  The  troubles  of  Germany^  with  several  csnt. 
other  incidents,  rendered  it  impossible  to  assem-    ^"^ 
We  the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  promised  at  ^^^1^ 
the  pacification  of  i*os«n/,' so  soon  as  the  period  The  diet  of 
mentioned  in  the  articles  of  that  treaty.    ThiqAonbnrg, 
Eunous  diet  met»  however,  at  Aitgsbwgt  in  the^j^^f  ■ 
year  \55S,  was  opened  by  Ferdinand  in  theiciigioO' 
name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated  those  de< 
(Rotable  scenes  of  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  diS' 
cord,  that  had  so  long  afflicted  both  church  and  -     ' 
state,  by  that  reSgtoui  peace,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  wfatch  secured  to  the  protestwts  the  free 
exercise  c^  their  religion,  and  established  this  in- 
estimable liberty  upon  the  firmest  foundations. 
For,  after  various  debates,  the  fdlomng  memcn'. 
jiUe  acts  were  pasted,  on  the  35th.  of  September : 
that  the  protestantS'  who  followed  the  cotifessioa 
of  Avgsbwg^  should  be  for  the  future  considereil 
as  entirely  exfempt  frOm  the  jurisdictipn  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  from  the  wthority  andsupert 
intsadence  a(  the.  bishops  j  that  they  were  left  at 
perfiect  liberty  to  enaa  laws  for-  themselves,  rela* 
ting  to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline,  and 
worship ;  that  aU  the  inhaMtants  of  the  German 
em^nre  should  be  aUowed  to  judge  for  themselves 
in  rdi^ous  matters,  and  to  join  themselves  to 
that  church  whose  doctrine  and  worship  they 
thoi^ht  the  pulrest,  and  the  most  consonant  to  tho 

nof  true  Christianity ;  and  that  aU  those  who 
d  injure  or  petsecute  any  person  imder  relig^< 
ous  pretexts,  and .  oir  account  of  their  opiniona, 
should  be  declared  and  proceeded  against  as  pul^ 
eiwmieS  of  the  empire,  mvaders  of  its  liberty,  an4 
(iistBrbers  of  its  p^e  [/].  The  difficulties  that 
we^  to  be  surmounted  before  this  equitable  ded- 
sion  could  be  ^ociir«d»  the  tedious  deliberations, 
the 

L/]  See  Jo.  Sctrilteri  tlhet  dc  Pace  Iteliguim,  published 
)*4to.  ID  the  year  1700.— ^brut  Lebtnahni  Jeta  pbificc  # 
tff^nqliit  lie  Pace  Rcligtosa.    Frm^- 1707. 
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CENT,  the'  varm  debates,  the  violent  amtnosities,  and 
g^^\  Woody  wars,  that  were  neoessiry  to  mgage  the 
^^^j^yi^  greatest  part  of  the  German  states  to  consent  to 
conditions  so  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason,  as  well  as  to  the  sacred  iigunctions  of  me 
go^,  shew  u$,  in  a  shocking  aiid  glaring  {)oint 
of  hght,  the  ignoranoe  and  superstition  of  tkesQ 
rntseraUe  times,  and  stand  upon  record,  as  one  of 
the  most  evident  pi^fs  of  the  oeces^y  (tf  the 
'  Reformiition. 
^'^'"'  '  ^^'  ^^*^*  ^^«*  things  were  transacting  in  Oer* 
^*"  tna/ttf,  'i^e  friends  of  genuine  Christianity  in  Eng* 
^^2"  ^'^  dtplored  the  giooniy  reign' of  st^xTstiden^ 
*^  and  thft  abnb^  tottu  estinctipfi  of  true  religion  ; 
aQdV  seeing  beforii  th*ir  eyes  the  cause  of  popery- 
fnai^tiiAea  by  ^  terrors  of  bloody  psrsecution, 
a^d  daily  'vkUtAs  broi^ht  to  tibestalde,  toezi^ttd 
the  i)r«aided  etihw  t)f  prefetring  the,  dictates  ftf 
the  ^ptl  to  thfe  despotic  }a:^<»  JRomet  they  es* 
bfeetiriW  the'Gtrmi^K  hiippy,  ininvingthrownc^ 
fhe  yoke  ftf  an  iibj^eribus  »»d  superstitious  <:burdi; 
HeiH7'Vln.  whbse^eraobaS  vices,  ^  well  as  h^ 
urhiti^y  and  c^tidous  conduct, 'had  greatly  re- 
tWded  ttie  ^rbgreSS  of  *he  Refomtatiotl,  was  rtow 
Ao'inttt^f  '  He  de{>med  t:his  U£e  in. the  year  it^iT,- 
brid  Was  succeeded  by  his  only  ^n  £dward>  VI. 
THii  t(miabl6  ptlAoe>  whose  earfy  yofitii  Was 
crt^^^ed  with'  ^i^t  w^sdum^  sagadty^  and  -vvtuei 
fbaf  would  have  donfe  honour 'to^  advanced  yiaars, 
^e  newspirit  andvigouftothepfotfiistantcaute, 
and  was  its  bmghtti^  otiiafiietit,f)sweUasits|n0st 
^Eet:t\tal  ^p^)Ort.  He  efidoar^iad'  learned  onii 
pioya  men  or  for^gn  cosntrie#*a  ^ttle  iv''Mi^* 
Dmd,  and  addi^e%bd  a 'partieat^ -urritatid^  ^  to 
^^Ftiti  BiiCer  and  Paul  Fa^ttS,  Whose  modsrst- 
tiort  added alaatfe  io  their  eth«4  virtues, thatj 
by-  the  ministry  and  labours  of  these  eminent  men, 
¥i-':c<uicert-.wit^  those %of  the  j^ndsof -the  re- 
lafsnatio^  iu  EngktKi,  hs  nugfal!-  pw^  his  dooih 

'■     ■       ^^      ■    ■  ■  '    ■  fkVCfftA 
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flkms  faxti  th^  3otdid:£ction&.  c^  fx>pery,  and-^S-  gent. 
CJiBblirtlis  pUEe'doctrinea-trf  <ihEisiiaflity  in  their  ''^'• 
placfc  iFon  flhfeipuuposeiife  issVMd  out  xhs  wisest  ^^^^ 
oEtferi  idr  th^  restiMfatkMi  of  true  leligior ;  but  Ms 
rffl^tiwte  ItAV  Short'  tb  iaccoBiplisJi  fully  such  a 
giorioasfHiifMseit  kltbcye^t'i^SSjhewastfckMi 
noin  his.  16wg  and  Elffiiotad.  subjects,  wboae  soiv 
row  was  ^bxpressiUe,  and  suited  to  .their  joss. 
His  sjder^  Mary,  (the-  diughter  of  Cathanii^  of 
Arragon,  firomwiMfn  Hcnr^  had  been  «epiiJated 
by  thc:  fimiDiiiB<'diTorde),'a!futiiouS'bigot'to/the 
mit(kx£  MbtttBi  toda;f)riitc^ft,Vhose  natural;  tjia- 
nctCT*  Ittde  the'B{»iil  <^  ber.rebgicoi,  wiS' despotic 
andcrQclyaucceeded  hiiiton'thefiritish  throng 
knd inmosadanew^tkc  arfaicrUy^wsyUKLtliet]^ 
txacd.'oaydiatoi.Wlorae  upoA  tbepeCi^eof  £itg^(i 
Nor  weie  tlic.  metbE«ls.^hei  empbyed,  tntbc  cause 
of,  sfipersddon^ibettor'than  itite'  cause .-itae)f^  or 
teinp^rediby^aqy;sentinleiil8o£«quity  ar^coaifna* 
lism"  BarlaiA)a&to^res,aRd  death 'In  .the  laoiC 
Aodnn^'forins,  awaited  those  who  opposed  her 
will,' or.  mad?  the  least  stand  against  the  Tcsfora- 
tii}it  bf  pc^ry.  And,  among  many  otfafli'  viclini% 
the  learii«l'arid  piouB  C^aiittrer,  archbishop  of 
CmterbUri/,  wbd  had  been  dne  of  thetnost  iSustr^-- 
ous  instrun)entf  of  the.  Rtsfprmiypn  in'  i^jiglaad, 
f^ji  sacrifice  to  bet  fiary.  ;  Tbi&ocUDusEiceneiof  ~ 
ptftetijtton  \»'as 'happH.y  cdncluded  in  tbfe  year 
155«,  by  the  'tf^thpf  tli^  qaeen,  who  left  hb 
issue;,  aii4t ssioon'jas  ber  siic^ssor,  Ae  ladjr 
Eliza^eChf  aflctdndedithef  thiroiie^  all  things  as- 
SDm«l'^:new-and'a"pleaEin^'a9[ieet;  Thisilhistri^ 
ous  princess,  'tHio^e  sehtiHftents',  Cbuncils'^  ind  proi 
jecti breathed  a  spirit  sup^rio^to  the, natural  soft. 
ne8s.andd.^lic^yof,'h^r  ,9^,  exerted  this  vigo- 
rous and 'ma:nly  spSrit'ih'Ae  dfeSence.  of  ojiptessed 
Conscttocsfilid  estpiring  ^Betty-  htxtke  anew'the 
despotlc.yOlf^  of  "pijisd  aiithptlty'and  sup,erstitioni 
aii^d^V(ruig.,i4.:lisoj^<J<:frii«!  tjie  ■bp.ni^'Be  of 
■•--.■•'.  ■  Motttet 
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■CBNT.  -Rome,  established  that  form  of  T^i^ou»  doctrine 

^^'    and  ecclesiastical  gbvemment  whitX  .still  subsists 

,,j^mj^  in  England.     This  rdigrous  estabhshmerit  dife^i 

^        in  some  respects,  Irom  the  plan  that  had  been 

formed  by  those  whom  Edward  VI.  had  emplbyv 

ed  for  promoting  the  cause  of  the  reformation^ 

and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  disc^sUne 

of  former  times  ^though  it  is  widely  different^ 

and  in  the  most  important  points  entirely  Dppoute 

to  the  prindples  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

Id  Scot*         X.  The  seeds  of  the  Refbnhation  were  vny 

laod.       -early  sown  in  Scotland,  by  several  n(^lemen  of  that 

nation,  who  had  redded  in  Germany  during  tlie 

xel^^Us  disputes  that  divided  the  empire.    But 

the  power  of  the  Roman  pontilT,  supported  and 

seconded  by  inhuman  laws  and  barbaltms  execu^ 

tions,  choked,  for  many  years,  these  tender  seedsj 

and  prevented;  thor  taking  root.     The  first  and 

most  eminent  'opposer  of  the  p^al  jliHsdiction 

WIS  John  Knox  [^],  a  disdple  of  Cahrin,  whose 

doquence 

((Jh  ^]  It  will  not  be  improper  to- insert  here  tie  cKawc- 
(ex  of  tCis  famaus  Scottifh  reformer,  ai  it  is  drvwn  by  ttis 
jipiriled,  jKcUrate,  and  impartial  pea  of  Dr.  Roberttoii  in .  his 
fUitoTv-^^ S.cQtlan4,  book  VI.  "  Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinter. 
**  estecbeu  (says  that  incomparable  writer)  were  virtues  whicli 
**  he  poasessed.  in  «»  eminent  degree.  He  ■ita.t  ac^iuainteil 
*(.  too,  with  th«  feartung  cultirated  iii  that  a^i  Ud  ni 
*•  celled  in  tliat  «pef;w9.  Qf  eloquen«»  wlych  is  csljqulated  u> 
"  rouie  and't^  iofiame,     HU  iii3;iiln£,  however,,  were  oftea 


«  too  severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  exces^ve^ 
'*  Rigid  and  uncomplying  himeelfi  he  shewed  no  indalgence 
**  to  the  infinnitiea  of  otherft.  Reffardleu  of  the  diatiiietioii*  o£ 
f  rank  and  characteTi  he  uttered  bis  aji^onitioiu  with  sit  icii- 
."  mony  and  TehmKDce,  more  mt  ta  irrixate  than  to  re^i 
*'  claim.  This  often  betrayed  him  into  mdiecent  and  uqdu- 
*'  tifiil  expressions  with  respeft  to  the  queen'lpeooa  and  con- 
*■  dufl.  Those  very  qualities,  however,  whichi  mw  ren- 
*s  dered  hi|  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  Ir  the  in* 
*'  atnunenl  of  providence  for  advancing  the  refarmatimaijtqnf 
".  ^fierce  people,  and  .enabled  him  to  face  daogei^,  aivl  tQ 
*'  mrmount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a  more  gentjfe^ 
*•  (jirit  would  MTc  been  apt  Xt  shrioK  bad;.  By  an  unwira- 
,    «ric4 
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ttoquente  wiB  persuasive,  and  whose  fortitude   csht. 
was  in^4Hctt)lie£A].  This  resolute  reformer  set  out    ^Vr. ' 
ftoiA  Geneva  for  Scoltand,  in  the  year  1559,  and  ^^'''  ^' 
ia  a  very  short  space  erf  timej  inspired  the  peoi^,  ^-'VvJ 
by  his  private  exhortadons  and  his  public  dis- 
(iourses,  w4th  such  a  violent  iversion  to  the  super- 
stitions of  ffoTiie,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Scotch  nation  abandoned  them,  emirely,  and  aim- 
ed at  nothing  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of 
popery  p].    From  this  period  to  the  present 
times,  the  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  arid  disci- 
pline that  had  been  established  at  Geneva  by  the 
ministry  of  Calvin»  has  been  maijitaihed  in  Scot- 
land  with  invindUe  obstinacy  and  eeal,  and  every 
attempt  to  introduce  into  that  kingdom  the  rites 
and  government  of  the  church  or  England  has 
piov^  impotent. and  unsuccessful  ^it^. 

XL  The 

*■  ried  application  to  study  and  to  buMnesSi  as  well  as  by  thtf ' 
"  frequency  and  fnrour  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  worn 
"  out  a  conititution  naturally  strong.  During  a  lingering  iH- 
"  nnt,  he  discoTered  the  utmoft  fortitude,  and  met  the  ap-' 
**  proachea  of  death  with  a  magnanimity  inseparable  from  his 
"  character.  He  was  contlantly  emplc^d  in  acts  of  devo.' 
"  tioii,  and  comfort edbinuElf  with  those  prospects  of  immor.' 
"  tality,  which  not  only  preserve  good  men  from  desponding, 
"  W  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  laft  moments." 

Il3*  [A]  "ITieearl  of  Morton,  who  was  present  at  hia  fune- 
ral, pronounced  his  enlogiuin  in  a  few  words,  the  more  honour- 
able for  KnoXf  as  they  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  cen- 
Wred  with  peculiar  severity }  '*  There  lies  He  who  never  fear- 
ed the  face  of  man." 

[1]  See  Neal's  Hutort/  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  932, 
23*,  569.T-Calderwood's  History  of  Scotland'i  Re^rmation, 
putjishrd  in  foKo  at  London,  in  the  year  1680. — Goorg.  Bu- 
thaoani  Remm  Scotidar.  Hitl.  lib.  xvi;  p.  319.  edit.  Rudtmann. 
folio — Melvil's  JtfemiMn,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

Cj"  [A]  The  indignation  of  the  people,  -which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  was  sooti  transferred  to  their 
pertons^  snd  settled  at  last,  by  a  transition  not  unusual,  upon 
the  offices  they  enj6yed ;  and  thus  the  effeds  of  the  reforma- 
tion eitended,  not  only  to  the  doctrine,  btit  also  to  the  govem- 
mcnt  of  the  popish  church.     But  in  Germany,  En^and;  and 

the 
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CENT,       Xl,  Thecau^^off  :th^f«&ri»a^c»,vnidtG(rw^> 
XVI.    ja,  IreUmd.t.^:s09x&  vicjsfiijtmk*  *(idj  icevtiJtttieic* 

sw^r-J-     ;      .     ,■       ■         ..      .:,    ,,.  .     ■.   .       .    .,   .    ^  th,t 

S.-'V^*^    ,  .....  ...  ...s    .      fcwi-. 

talrebni  the  nOrtHenikmgdo«ri;:it»()peratioBffVrfte  abseke^  1»^  4bie- 

povtersnd  -policT  'pf I  cieir- princct.  Mift  epnxipBl  hifrUvby 

(.which  appears  ta  b^  tbentoct  coof^rviabl^'to.t^e.prtcUGs  of 

the  cliurchf  ^npe  Christi^city  became  ^be  estatt^ishei}  religion 
of  the  ^onisn  emixife,)  was  still  cdntmueii, in  (liese  coOntrieS, 
under  ccftda  Ihnitatioiia.'''  The  eceleeistieal  ^oTemment  was 
copiid  afcci]  the  dvil ;  and  the  dioceses  xndJimsdictUa  of.pa« 
Iri^rchB,  archbifhqpi,  q»d  big^op^  coirqtpf^ded  t^th  the  di^ 
Tisian  ^nd  cnnatitqfiop  of  the  eiiipirei^  |a  Shiritzfirlaiid  ind  t^eC 
Low  Countries,  die  nature  asd  spirit  of  ^  republicaij  poFicj- 


gaw  fntler  stope  to  the  relbrniera  j  and  thttmllfpre-traioence 
of  or^riiii  the  church  wfaa'dtetrc^-ed,  uM  ^vfom  of  ecderi- 
Bttical  g(9i:eniiii«nt  cataUia}i«d^T4uQh  h«  beoviinpe  caJted /'net' 

ij/terUin.  The.iituatifjncf  che^rii4itive<I)vi'ch,{appRfiG^l>y 
continual  perseciilionB,  ^3  obliged  ^7  tbei^  ffOfferinffs  to  tetjon- 
tented  Vnth  afo^n.oi'gov'erDinent  ezti^inetj'  simple,  and  with, 
a  parity  of  rai4  for  Wsmt  of  antlntNA  to  propose,  ftr  power  (« 
BDppbrt ''a,! subordination)  suggested,  without  doubt,  the  idea 
of  this  latter  system  ;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  alkge  this 
cpKsideratiams^S.victoriouaitigmneDt'infavQiirof  Picabyteriaivi 
)fi^  }  because  a  chihge  of.cin:umsbance«.wiU  f ifmetimes  justify. 
schai}ge  in  tji'emewqdsandpl^of.gij.yeriinaput.  Be  tWaa 
it  may^  the  cmlrcb  of  G^iffiyai  which  i^caiyed^tli.c  decieioua  of 
Calvin  with  an  amazing  docility,  l^^foce^  this  presbyterian  ob 
republican  f<?m  of .ecuniasticu.  pciScy;  i^nos  studied,  adauin 
CO)  and  recommended  it  tohit  couatrym^^,  and  he  va£  secQuiki 
by  many  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  □£  wham.  SpfOQ  haud  the  persons, 
>while  others  coveted  [he  wealth,  of  the  digfifi^a  clergy.  But* 
tp  introducing  this  sya^m,  the  ^cottiib  id^rmer  dfd  qot  deem 
it  expedient  to  depart  altogether  from  tbe  ancient  form  j  but, 
insteadof  biihop*^  proposed. the. establUhacnt  of  ten  sopCrin* 
tendenta,  to.inspec^  ttqlife  and  doctrine  Of  UiC  other  cle^gjcto 
preside  in  the  infenor  judicatories  of  the  cfaurdt,  without  pre-i 
lending, to  claim  either  a  seat  inparliam^t, cr  t^e  tcveaue; and 
dignity  of  the  fo^^ler,b^shop»-  Thiapropw^w3«dfawnijp,»nd 
presented  to  aconvantionof  estates  whic^i  ^»  teid  in  tljeyear 
)5Cil  i  and  wha(  it  contained, in  r^tiop to eccleH3Stic4  juris- 
diction and  discipline,  woald.hare  easily  ojj^t^ed  theaODctianoi' 
that  assembly,  had  ;iot  udepgn  to  ^cqyer  ti^e  .pativoony  at  the 
chuTcll,  in  or^r  ta  i^Iy  it  to  the  adiaa(ei^e|Lt  of  ^e]j^B^atl4 
leaiEVog  been.in^uatedinit. .  ^fter.th^i^certjiin  periods, 
the  name  of  bishops  ivaa  revinod,  b;^  y^qiit  the  preragjatjvesT 
j.urigdictioa,  or  reW&ues  that  were  fbr^rly  apyropnated  to  that 
fr^eti  They  were  made  subject  to  tbe  geoeial  a»eia|die9  of 
■  ■      ■    ■         "       the 
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vUi.^t^..«lw  Volition  o£  the  papal  authority,.  ^^^-^ 
^b.j^clate^ .Supreme' head'.vjfoiii  earthf  of  f^  k.^^-^ 

J^k»^i  ^^i:!a3onk  of  .'the;AUgiifitm^iorder^ 
v^ota  tijat;  .mom^xh  had  cr^ed,  lA  the  year- 
L535i  acchWsfeo^  of  ZJaiiftn, bfegan.tb,  act  trith  the 
utiBQs];  yigpuc  in  .coaAetiu0iu:e:of;  thb  change  in, 
tjie  hierarchy.  He  purged  the  diurcfaes  of  his 
i^ocese  from  superstition  in  all  its  various  forms* 
puHed  dcrtrit'  images,  destroyed  rdics,  abolished 
absurd,  and  idolafrous  rites,  and  by  the  influence, 
a«  well  as  ai^hori^y  he.had,  in  Ireiandj  caused  the 
kin^s  sv^mhaae^  xo  be  acknbwleidged  in  that,  tax 
tiwi^rf. '  Henry  shewed  -soon  after,'  that  this- 
supremacy  was  riot'a  vain  titl^ ;  for  he  banishfld' 
the  monk^  put  .of  that^klngdo^  confiscated  their, 
reveniies^  aodi. destroyed  their  convents.  In  the* 
ragn  of  Xdward  -  VL  stiU  iartJber  progress  was' 
■■' ■  ■-. '  made" 

tbeclevgy,aDdUivepMrer«aB  diininiihed  from  day  tcrdvjr,  until' 
tbeir  name,  ai  well  la  tlieie  order)  Was  abolithed^at-th*  remla-' 
traiiui.lSSS^aiuiptMb^rtEruDianiestablMhedin  Scotland  by  the' 
Uviof  the^ata.  Sfec  Robert  wn' a -jfifiriiwy  of  ScoUmdyfiMviri.^' 
(Cj*  ["/■]  The  learnad  and  pious  primate  Ueher,  mhuioe- 
moireof  the  eoclenaaticala&irs  of'Irda°d>  *t>eetaof  Bithop' 
Brown  in  the  Fcdioinng.maiiaef  I  '^  George  Brown  "was  i  tnan' 
of  a. cheerful.  coitntenaDcc,  ia  hia  acts  and  deedt  plain'  down-' 
rigbtj  to  the  poor,  mefdful'ahd  compassionate  J  pitting  the' 
lUte  and  condition  of  the  aoula  of  the  people,  And  advising' 
them,  whenibemas  jawvincial  of  the  Augottin*  <»-der  in  Eog- 
Und,  to  maJce  tlieir' application  solely  to  Christ  t  iv^iali  advice- 
coming  to  the  eim  of  Heory  VIII.  he  became  a  faToUrite,'an<l' 
was  madearcMiiiht^  of  Dublin.  WithinfiveyearB^afterheen-' 

S'ed  that  seeiho'cauKil  all  Buperatitioiie  relio9HBd  imigecto'  '  ' 
remored  6ut'of:the.two  cathedrals  in  Dublin,  and  out  <if  all' 
the  churches  in  his^ioceae  i  and  calisedUhe  TVn-  CammaAdtitents; 
the  LoriPi-Prai/eitiaifbe  Creed,  ta>ht  placed  in  gildtrd^anies 
about  the  altan,.  He  was  the'ijrst  thlt^turnej  -^m  the'Ro-' 
iBiah  religionaf  the  clergy  he»o  in'  Ir^nd;  tOKmbitaerf  th^ie-* 
fonaationofitheicHurch  of  England.'^  S«e-*a  very-cflri'»u8  pfon-' 
phlet.in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Hari«ail,*Ii»ciUanyip.  *68;' 
iatitledj //irforicai  CoUeclions  o/the  Church  of  Ireland,  Sec. 
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CENT,  made  in  the  removal  of  pcKJtBh  soper3dtions,1)y 
^^'-  the  zealous  labours  of  KBnop  Brown,  and  the 
>BCT.  i^  ^ug^cious  encoarageittent  he  granted  to  aU  vlio 
eaffiited  themselves  in  the  cause  of  tbe  reforma- 
tjod. .  :  But  the  death  of  this  ex^ellailt  drince,  and 
the  atcesson  of  his  sister  tatbe'  throtld,  oiailg^  tbe ' 
&ce  of  things  in  Ireland,  as  it  had  doine  in  Eng- 
land [m}.    Mary  pursued  with  fire  and  sword^ 

and' 

(^  ^vi]  Here  Cr,  Maflheim  hds  f^lea  inU  a  intatiafce,  by  aot 
^letinguisbingtMtweeD  tlie  deugna  of  ttie  queeot  wtuch  were  in* 
deed  cruet,  and  their  execution)  wliicli  wu  happily  and  provi- 
dentially prevented.  Thb  appears  from  a  very  singular  and 
oamical  adventure,  of  which  the  account,  a«  it  haa  been  copied 
frtim  the  papers  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cork,  and  iq  to  be  found 
anions  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  James  Ware,  is  iB.foIlows  ; 

"  Queen  Mary  having  dealt  severely  with  the  prBtestants  in 
"  England,  about  the  l^tereDdofherrefgnligTletiacoittinlssiaD 
••  for  to  talce  the  same  course  with  them  id  Ireland ;  asd  to  ex- 
<f  ecutethe  same  with  ^m^er  force,  sh*  nqmiRstqsJDr.CokoBF 
•*  of  the  com  missi  oners.  This  Doctor  coming  with  tbe  comnis- 
"sion  to  Cheateronhi»journey,'themayorof  that  city,  hearing 
«  that  ,her  majesty  was  sending  a  meiseager  into  Ireland,  and 
'■  hebeingti  ehiirchman.  Waited  on  the  do^or,  who  in  diecourte 
*•  with  the  mayor,  takethoBt  of  a  eloke-bag  a  leather  bo £,  say- 
•<  iog  nmo  him,  "  Hereisa  conimissicmintshatilaahtbebe' 
«  retics  of  Ireland,"  (calling  the  protestaots  by  that  title.)  The 
'.'  good  woman  of  the  house,  being  well  a^cted  to  the  protes. 
■<  tant religion, and alsohavisg  a  brothet named .Tohii£dmoiid«, 
•<of  the.ume,  then  a  citizen  in  BuUin,  wk*  much  troubled  at 
■^  tbe  doctor's  words ;  hut  watching  herconveoient' time  while' 
*'  the  mayor  took  his  leavef  and  the  doctor  complimented  him 
*'  dowiitaerta|r«,  she  opens  the  bm,  takes tbecominis»onoa[« 
«  tod  places  in  lieu  thereof,  a  theet  of  paper,. with  a  pach  of 
«  cards  wrapt  ap  therein,  the  knave  of  clnbs  being  faced  ap- 
"  permost.  The  doctor  comiug  npto  bis  chamber,  suspecting 
"  nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  upthe.bbx  as  formerly. 
*f  The  next  day,  going  to  the  -water  side,  mind  and  weather 
•■  serving  him,  he  nils  towards  Irdand.'aad.  lasded  6b  tbe  1th 
*i  of  October,  1558,  at  Bublio.  Then  conrng  to  the  castle, 
"  the  krd,  Fitz-Walters,  bdng  lord-dcpniy,  aent  for  him  to 
*!  come  before  him  and  the  privy-cowncifi:  who,  coining  iii> 
*.<  after  he  had  made  a  »]>eech  relating  upaajlwhat  accouncV 
*■  came-over,  hepreseats  the  box  uoto  the  Lordi^deputy,'  who 
"  caytiibg  it  to  be  opened^  that  the  secreUrj'  might  read  the 
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Cmd  aD  the  mai-ks  of  anrelenting  vengeance,  the  cbnt. 


their  dignities  in  the  chardi.  But  the  reign  of 
EliEabeth  gave  a  new  and  a  deacil^  blow  to  po- 
pery, which  was  again  recovering  its  force,  an4 
at-ming  itself  anew  with  the  authority  of  the 
throne ;  and  the  Irish  were  obliged  ag^n  to  submit 
to  the  fbtm  of  worship  and  discipline  established 
in  England  fri]. 

Xn.  The  Reformation  had  not  beenlpngesta-TheRefor. 
b&hed  in  Britain,  when  the  Belgic  provinces,  ^"°^j^ 
tinited  by  a  respectable  confederacy,  which  still  in  'iie 
subsists,  withdrew  from  their  spiritual  alTegianceJ^^'Xl^Bfc 
to   the  Roman  pontiff    Philip  II.  king  of  Spain, 
apprehending  the  danger  to  which  the  religion  of 
jRome  Was  exposed  from  that  spirit  of  liberty  and 
lodftpendence  which  reigned  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low  Countries,  took  the  most  violent  measures 
to  dispel  it.    ?or  this  purpose  he  augmented  the 
number  of  the  bbhops,  enacted  the  most  severe 

VOL.  IV.  K  and 

*■  cOAiinisuoD,  thtn  vat  notlting  tare  a  pack  of  cards  with  the 
*■  knave  of  clubs  uppennost ;  which  not  only  stai  tied  the  lord- 
"  deputy  and  council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured  them  he  had 
«  ft  commission,  but  knew  not  how' it  was  gone;  then  the 
**  lord-deputy  made  answer,  "  Let  nfl  have  another  commi*. 
*'  Bioti,  and  we  will  shuffle  die  cards  in  the  mean  while."  The 
*'  doctor  being  troubled  In  hiB  mind,  went  away,,  and  returned 
"  into  England ;  and  coming  to  the  court,  obtained  another 
«  commission  ;  bat  staying  for  a  wind  on  the  water  aide,  newi 
•*  came  to  hinl  that  the  queen  was  dead ;  and  thus  God  pte- 
"  Setved  the  protestants  of  Ireland." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  lo  delighted  with  this  story,  which 
v»  related  to  her  by  Lord  Fit«  Walter  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, thai  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  whose  husband's  . 
name  Was  Matterthadi  and  gave  her  a  pension  of  forty  pounds 
dnring  her  Itfe.  See  Cox,  Hibemia  jIngUcana,  or  History  of 
Itdanit,  val.  ih  p.  SOS. — Harleian  MisceUany,  vol.  v.  p.  568. 

t»]  See  the  life  of  Dp.  George  Brown,  Archbishop  of 
SubVn,  published  at  London  in  4to,  in  the  year  1681,  and 
itrhich  has  been  reprinted  in  the  fifth  vtjiune  of  the  HarimK 
MUttUanif,  No.  LXXIX. 
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CENT,  atid .  bart»rpuB  laws'  against  aU  inDQvators  19 
^^'-  matters  of  religion,  and  erected  that  unjust  and 
^  inhuman  tribunal  of  the  inqvisiiion,  whkh.would 
intimidate  and  tame,  a^  'he  thought,  the  manly 
spirit  of  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  {leople.  But 
his  measures^  in  this  respect;r  were  as  unsu^e&sful 
as  they  were  absurd^  his  furious  and  in^mperate 
seal  for  the  superstitions  of  Rome  accelerated 
their' destruction,  a;id  thepapal  authority,  which 
had  only  been  in  a  critical  state,  was  reduced  to  a 
desperate  one,  by  the  very  steps  that  were  design- 
ed to  support  it.  The  nobility  formed,  themi 
selves  into  an  association,. in  tbe  year  J  566,  with  a 
view  to  prpcure  the  repeal  of  these  tyrannical  and 
barbarous  edicts;,  but,,  their  solicitations  and  re* 
quests  being  treated  with  contempt, -they  resolved 
to  obtain  by  force,  what  they  hoped  to  have  gain- 
ed from  clemency  and  justice.  They  addressed 
themselves  to  a  free  and  an  abused  people  spurned 
the  authority  of  a  cruel  yoke,  and  with  an  impe- 
tuosity and  vehemence  that  were  perhaps  exces- 
sive, trampled  upon  whatever  was  held  sacred  or 
respectable  by  the  church  of  Rome  [o].    To  quell 


(C^  t"]  !'•■•  MoBheim  seems  here  to  dislinguish  too  Uttle  be- 
twcED  the  spirit  of  the  nobility  and  that  of  the  multitude.  No- 
thing was  more  temperate  and  decent  thaji  the  conduct  of  the 
former  ;  and. nothing  could  be  more  tumultuous  and  irregular 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  latter.  .While  the  muliitode  de- 
stroyed churches,  pulled  down  mocasteries,  broke,  the  ioiagea 
used  in  public  worship,  abused  the  officers  of  the  inquisition, 
and  committed  a  thousand  enormities,  the  effects  of  furious  re- 
sentment and  brutish  rage  ;  the  nobility  and  more  opulent  citi- 
zens kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  ai^d  prudence. 
<Though  justly  exasperated  against  a  despotic  and  cruel  govern- 
ment, they  dreaded  the  conee  quinces  of^popular  tumults  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunea,  ,  N^y,  many  of  them  united  their 
councils  and  forces- with  those  pf  the  governess,  (the  duchess 
of  Parma,)  to  restrain  the  seditious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
people.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Couiit'Egmont  (wlrase! 
memories  will  live  for  ever  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the- 
Dutch  nation,  and  be  dear  to  all  the.loTcis  of  heroic  patri*. 
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these tumiilts,a  powerful  armywassentfrom.!5?'"">  ^^*'^- 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  '' 
horrid  barbarity  and  sanguinary  proceedings  kind-  v.^-y>Jf 
led  that  long  and  bloody  ,war  from  which  the 
powerful  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  derive 
Its  origin,  consistence,  and  grandeur.  It  was  the 
heroic  conduct  of  William  of  Nassau^  prince  of 
Orange,  seconded  by  the  succours  of  England  and 
France^  that  delivered  this  state  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  And  no  sooner  was  this  deliverance  obtain- 
ed,.than  the  reformed  religion,  as  it  was  professed 
in  Smtzerland,  was  established  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.: [^^3  ^  ^"'^i  ^^  ^^  same  time,  an  universal 
toleration  granted  to  those  whose  religious  senti- 
ments were  of  a  different  nature,  whether  they  re- 
■  tained  the  faith-  of  Rome,  or  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation in  anotherform[j],provided  still  that  they 
made  no  attempts  against  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  tranqmlUty  of  the  public  [rj. 

SIII.  The 

otiBm  and  sacred  liberty  throughout  the  world)  si|;nali  zed  their 
moderatioii  upon  this  occasion)  and  were  the  chief  instruineats 
of  the  repose  that  ensued.  Their  opposition  to  the  ^vem- 
meat  proceeded  from  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice,  and 
not  from  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  rebeUion  ;  and  such  was 
their  influence  and  authority  among  the  people,  that,  had  the 
imperionB  court  of  Spain  condeacrnded  to  make  any  reasooahle 
conceuioas,  the 'public  tranquillity  might  have  he^i  again 
restored,  and  the  affections  of  the  people  entirely  regained. 
See  Le  Clerc,  Hisloire  des  Prov.  Un.  li-rr.  i.  p.  18. 

[;i]  In  the  year  1573.  '         ' 

'tt^  C?]  It  is  necessary  to  distirfguiah  between  the  tolera- 
tion that  waa  granted  tft  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  which 
the  Anabaptists,  Lutherans  and  other  protectant  sects,  en- 
joyed. Tbey  were  all  indiscriminately  excluded  from  the  civil 
employments  of  the  state  ;  but  though  they  were  equally  al- 
lowed the  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  latter  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  their  religious  worship  in  a  more  open  and  public 
manner  than  the  furmer,  from  whom  the  churches  were  taken, 
and  whose  rcUgioua  assemblies  were  confined  to  private  con- 
yenticUs,  .which  had  no  external  resemblance  of  the  edifices 
lisually  set  apart  for  divine  woiehlp. 

[']  See  a  farther  account  of  thi»  matter  in    Gerhard 
K  2  Brandt's 
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CENT*.  Xin.  The  Refbnfaation  mide  a  coiisicferabfe 
'*^'-  prog^ss  in  Spain  and  Italy  soon  after  the  rupture 
'j  between  Luther  and  the  Roman  pontiff.     In  all 


the  provirtces  oiTtedy,  hut  more  espedally  in  the 
«Kiof  .he  territories  oF  Venice,  Tuscany,  sad  Nuples,  th^ 
liOT^n'*"  i'eligion  of  Rome  lost  ground,  and  great  number! 
Spain  uid  of  persons, .  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  expressed' 
"  '■  an  aversion  to  the  papal  yoke. '  This  gave  rise 
to  violent  and  dangerous  commotions  in  th4 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  year  1 5*6,  of  which  th^ 
principal  authors  were  Bernard  Dchino  and 
peter  Martyr,  who,  iii  their  ptiWic  disco\irseB 
from  the  pulpit,  eithausted  ill  the  force  of  theif 
Irresistible  eloquence  in  exposing  the  enormity  of 
the  reigning  siiperstition.  These  tumults  weri 
appeased  with  much  difficulty  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Charies  V.  and  his  viceroy  Don  Pedro  di 
Tcdedo  r*].  In  several  places  the  pbpe8  put  & 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  by  letting 
,  loose,  upon  the  pretended  heretics,  their  bloody 
inquisitors,  who  spread  the  marks  of  thdr  usuu 
barbarity  through  the  greatest  part  of  Jlaly, 
These  formidable  ministers  of  superstition  put  sd 
many  to  death,  and  perpetrated,  on  the  friends  ot 
religious  liberty,  such  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  that  most  of  the  reformists  consultecl 
their  safety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  re-- 
tumed  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  at  leaSt  in  extetnji 
appearance.  But  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition, 
which  frightened  back  into  the  profession  of 
popery  several  protestants  in  other  parts  of  Itafy^ 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  kinigdom  of  Naples, 
nor  could  either  the  authority  or  entreaties  en  th6 
Rotnvi 

Brandt'i  Hhloiy  of  the  He/ormalion  in  the  tfeikerhnds,  of 
wlitch  there  was  a  French  abridgment  ptiblithed  at  Aniatet'- 
dam,  ID  three  volumes  12mo,  in  the  year  l^SO. '  The  origmd 
work  was  published  in  DoCch,  in  four  volumes  4to. 

^s'}See'<j\in^oTi^,Huioire  Civile  duRoyaimedeNa^les,iam. 
ir.  p.  108 — ^ViU  Galeacii  in  Muteo  Hehitiea,tom.  u.p.  £2*. 
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JLoman  pontifis  engage  the  ^^palitans  to  admit  cekt. 
within  thejf  territofiea  either  a  coyrt  of  inquisi-  ^^''^^ 
(ion,  or  even  yiating  inquisitors  [^t].  Oy-s!( 

.   7"tE  *y^  of  several  persons  in  Spflin,  were  open-  ' '  ' 
^  i^pon  the  trqth)  nqt  qnly  hy  the  spirit  of  inqui- 
fYi  which  Uie  conprover»es  between  Luther  and 
^3  kpm 

O:^  ff])  It  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  Rotnan  Inquiditor 
iato  the  city  cf  Nap|et,  that,  properly  speaking,  produced  the 
{usfult  and  seditipn  which  pr.  Motheim  attributes  in  tliis  sec; 
tifui  to  the  pulpjc  diftcgur,<es  ofOcbino  aod  Martyr;  fortheM 
famous  prea,cher%,  and  particularly  the  former,  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  mth  great  art,  prudence,  and  caution, 
and  converted  many  secretly,  without  giving  public  offence. 
TUe,  piaperpr  himself,  who  heard  him  at  Naples,  declared  that 
"  be  preached  with  such  spirit  and  devotion  as  was  suf^cicnt  tij 
maice  tj^  yeiy  stQfie*  wepp."  After  Ophino's  departqre  from 
naple»,  the  disciple^s  be  had  formed  gave  private  instructione  to 
otbere,  among  wbon;  were  Bome  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  per. 
Km*  of  diatincticm,  who  began  to  fomi  congregations  and  coo- 
fenticlei.  This  fuwkened  toe  jealoif^y  of  the  viceroy  ToledQ* 
wbo  publtwed  a  Kvsre  edict  against  heretical  booka,  ordereti 
■ome  production}  of '  Melancthoo  and  Erasmus  to  be  publicly 
burnti  looked'wiih  a  suspicious  eye  on  all  kinds  of  literature,  ' 

suppressed  levarat  academies,  wbje)i  fiad  been  erected  about 
^is  time  by  the  nobility  for  tha  advancement  of  learning  ; 
jud,  ba^g  received  orders  from  the  ^ifiperor  to  introduce  ;he 
inqy^itioD,  i^red  P9pe  Paul  III.  to  scjid  from  Hoipe  ip  K;. 
jnM  <>  A^fi^tf  ^  that  fprmi4abt«  tribui^L  Jt  was  this  chat  ei> 
fite4  th^  people  to  take  up  arms  in  order  tp  defea4  thems^lve^ 
f  ^Dft  this  branch  pE-spiritual  tyrapnjr,  whipt)  the  Neapolitan^ 
nev^r  were  patient  ca^ugh  tq  pufier,  an,4  w'hich}  an  rnany  o(> 
£f<iopB,  tbey  h>4  oppqwd  >vith  yigpui  ai^d  tucc^sa,  ^QstgliiiQ) 
£D3Ued,  which  were  followed  by  afi  ^copuifodatiai)  of  [natiers 
And  9  genera}  pardon  ;  while  the  einperor  and  viceroy,  by  Clfif 
^solttte  opposition,  were  deter^d  from  their  design  of  iptio* 
Joeing  this  despotic  tribunal  into  the  kingdom  of  Naple8<  ^ew 
Knt  othFr  att^qipts  were  afterwards  (Bade,  during  the  reign 
ft  Philip  II..  Ill,  IV.aod  CharlesII.to  establish  the  inquisi-, 
Uon  ip  ifaples  ;  but,  by  the  jujousy  and  vigUance  of  thepeo^ 
fie,  tbey  all  proved  ineffectual, .  At  length  the  emperor 
lijfaarlef  Vlt  in  the  beginning'  of  this  present  ceotury,  publish^ 
fd  an  edictf  expressly  prohibiting  all  causeei  relating  to  th^ 
^ly  ^th  to  fee  tried  ^y  any  persons  eacept  the  archbishops 
iM>d  bithopf  as  ordinaries.  See  Giannone  Hiitoire  ^  Napliit 
tp.  aa^H,  ^ect.  a  and  ^.-^Jlfotiem  Univ.  Histor^^  \al,  jw-toi* 
I- i{73,  v.  edit,  flrtato, 
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CKFiT.  Rome  had  excited  in  Europe,  but  even  by  tbose 
XVI.     ygj^  divines,  which  Charles  V.  had  brought  ■with 
j^.!\  him  into  Germany, to  combat  the  pretended  heresy 
of  the  reforniiers.     For  these  Spanish  doctors  im- 
bibed this  heresy  instead  of  refuting  it,  and  propa- 
gated it  more  or  less,  on  their  return  home,  as 
appears  evidently  from  several  circumstances  I^mJ]. 
But  the  inquisiiion,  which  could  not  gain  any  foot- 
ing in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  reigned  triumphant 
in  Spain;  and  by  racks,  gibbets,  stakes,  and  other 
such  formidable  instruiiletlts  of  its  method  of  per- 
suading,soon  terrified  the  people  back  into  poperyi 
and  suppressed  the  vehement  desire  they  bad  of 
changing  a  superstitious  worship  for  a  rational  re- 
whatjadj-ligion  \_ivy 

^tof™  ^^'^-  I  shall  not  pretend  to  dispute  with  those 
lonwniiiig  writers,  whatever  their  secret  intentions  may  be, 
^tiMmd*'^"  observe,  that  many  unjustifiable  proceedings 
them^ni  may  be  charged  upon  some  of  the  most  eminent 
^'!,^J'*  .promoters  of  this  great  changein  the  state  of  re- 
duwd.  .  iigion.  For  every  impartial  and  attentive  obser- 
ver of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  .Reformation 

-  ■■■  ■''■        wiu 

(C^  fw]  ThisappWrjfromtlieunbappyettdofaDtlieeccle- 
-siastics  that  had  attended  Ciiariei  V.  and  fbltoVi^  bim  into  his 
retirement.  No  aooner  was  the^  breath  of  that  moiurch  out, 
than  they  Were  put  into'  the  inijuiaition,  and  were  afterwards 
committed  totheflameg,orfimt  to  death  in  other  forms  equally 
■terrible.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Augustin'Casal,  the  emperor's 
preacher;  of  Conatantine  Pontius,  his confcsaor  ;  oftheleam- 
«d£gidius,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa ; 
of  Bartholomew  de  Caranza,  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  COD- 
■fes-iorto  king  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  with  above  twenty  more 
of  less  note.  J^U  this  gave  reason  to  presume  that  Charles  V. 
died  a  protestant.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  knew  well  the  corrup. 
tiong  and  frauds  of  t^e  church  of  Rome,  and  the  grounds  and 
Teaeons  of  the  protestant  faith  ;  though  business,  ambition,  in- 
terest, and  the  prejudices  of  education,  may  have  blinded  htm 
for  a  while,  until  leisure,  retirement,  the  absence  of  worldly 
temptations  and  the  approach  of  death,  removed  the  veil,  and 
led  him  to  wise  and  teribus  reflections.  See  fiumet'i  f/islory 
■of  the  Re/brmatton,  and  the  hook  cited  in  the  following  note. 
■  [toj  See  Geddes,  bis  Spanuh  Marti/rotogi/,  in  his  MuceU 
hneous  traett,  torn.  i.  p.  415.  ■    •   ■'      i 
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mil  ingenuously  acJcnowledge, '  that  wisdom  and  cent. 
prudence  did  not  always  attend  the  transactions  of  g^^*", 
those  that  were  concerned  in  this  glorious  cause ;  v_,„»y^ 
that  many  things  were  done  with  violence*  teme- 
rity, and  preapitation ;  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
that  several  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  great 
revolution  were'  actuated  more  oy  the  impulse  of 
passions,  and  views  of  interest,  than  by  a  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion.  But,  on  the 
other  iiand,  the  wise  and  candid  observer  of  things 
willown,a9  amost  evident  and  incontestable  truth, 
that  many  things  which,  when  stripped  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  motives  that  attended  them,  ap- 
pear to  us  at  this  tinrc  as'  real  crimes,  ■  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  enormity,  aiid  even  acquirethe  as- 
pect of  noble  deeds,  if'  they  be  considered  in  one 
point  of  view  with  the  times  and  places  in  which 
they  were  transacted,  atid  with  the-  frauds  and 
crimes  of  the  Roman  pontiSb  and  their:  creatureSj 
by  which  they  were,  occauoned.  But  after  all,  in 
defending  the  cause'of  the  Reformation,  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to-defend,  in  all  things,  the 
moral  characters  of  its  promoters  and  instruments. 
These  two  objects  are  entirely  distinct.  The  most 
just  and  excellent  cause  may  be  promoted  with 
low  viewsj  and  from  Hnister  motives,  without 
lodng  its  nature,  or  Ceawng  to  be-just  and  excel- 
lent The  true  state  of  the  question  here,  is. 
Whether  the  opposition  made,  by  Luther  and  othef 
reformers,  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  founded  on 
just  and  solid  reasons  ?  and  this  question  is  entirely 
mdependent  of  the  virtues  or  vices  of  particular 
persons  [x'].  Let  many  of  these  persons  be  sup- 
pceed  as  odious,  nay,  still  more  detestable,  than 
they  are  pleased  to  represent  them,  provided  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  embarked  be  allowed  to 
have  .been  just  and  good, 

(rt"  [*]  The  tranelator  has  added  here  some  paragraphs,  to 
reader  mare  palpable  the  important  observatioD  of  the  learned 
•utiwr.  .  .     K  4 
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Cetuwmng  the  spirit  awrf :  conduct  ftf  Hajkst 
■    B^fbrmers,  and  ike  charge  <ff  ivtkhsluu, 

(i.  e,  fuutidsm^,  titat  has  been  h-ought  against 

than  ^  a  eehinr^d  AtUhor. 

THE  candour  and  impartiality,  with  wfaidi 
I^.  Mosbein}  represents  the  traosacticmi 
of  those  who  were  ^ntt  and  bistrumeDts  iq 
bdn^ng  about  the  Re^rmation,  are  highly  kud^ 
nbk.  He  acknowledges,  tbat  imprudence,  passion, 
and  even  a  low  self-mterest,  mingled  somedmes 
their-  rash  proceedings  and  ignoble  motives  in  this 
excellent  cxuee ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  tiiingc, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
jnevit^e  consequences  of  the  subordination  and 
connesians  t^  civil  soci^,  that  many  improper  in. 
ttruments  and  agents  are  set  to  work  in  all  great 
»nd  importaatrevohitibns,  whether  of  a  reiieious  or 
politick  nature.  "When  great  men  appear  w  thesa 
revolutions,  they  draw  after  them  their  depend- 
tnts ;  and  the  unhappy  effects  of  a  party  apirit  »e 
unavcodably  displayed  in  the'  best  cause.  The 
subjects  follow  their  {n^ince  -,  the  multitude  adopt 
the  system  of  their  leaders,  without  entering  intq 
its  true  spirit,  or.beingjudicioudy  attentive  totha 
proper-methods  of  promoting  it,;  and  thus  irre* 
gularproceedings  are  employed  in  the  maintenanca 
of  the  truth,  i'hus  it  happened  in  the  imp(^tant 
revolution  that  delivered  a  great  part  of  Kurope 
from  the  ignominious  yoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  sovereJgnsjthe  ecclesiastics,  theoien  of  w«ght, 
jnety, 
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{Hfty,  ind  leanung,  who  arose  to  assert  the  righte 
ef  human  nature,  the  cause  of  genuine  Christia- 
nity, and  the  exercise  of  religious  liberty,  came 
forth  into  the  field  of  controversy  wijh  a  multitude 
of  dependants,  ^adibircrs,  and  friendG,  whose  nio< 
tivea  and  conduct  cannot  bo  entirely  justified.  Be» 
udes,  when  the  eyes  of  whole  nations  were  opened 
upon  the  iniquitoua  absurdities  of  popery,  and 
upon  the  tyranny  and  insoknxie  of  the  Roman 
poatifis,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  bounda  to 
the  mdignation  of  an  inceosed-  md  tumultuous 
multitude,  who  are  naturally  prone  tx)  extremes, 
nnerally  pass  from  blind  submission  to  lawless 
forocity,  and  too  rarely  digtinguished  between  the 
UK  and  abuse  of  their  undoubted  rights.  In  a 
word,  miny  things,  which  appear  to  us  extremely 
insular  in  the  con^ct  and  measures  of  some  of 
the  instruments  of  our  happy  reformation,  will  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  indulgence,  if  the 
fforit  of  the  times,  the  situation  of  the  contefiding 
puties,  the  barbarous  provocatlqps  of  pi^ry,  and 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  be  duly  and  ^t> 
tenupely  considered. 

The  question  here  is,  what  was  the  spirit  which 
aunuited  the  first  and  priudpal  reformers,  who 
trose  in  times  of  darkness  and  despair  to  deliver 
oppressed  kingdoms  ^om  the  dbmuiion  of  Rome, 
and  upon  what  principles  a  Luther,  a  Zuingle,  a 
Calvin,  a  Melancthon,  a  fiucer,  &c,  embarked  in 
the  arduous  cause  of  the  Reformation?  This  ques- 
tion, indeed,  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  the  Reformation,  which  rests  upon  the  strong 
foundations  of  scripture  and  reason,  and  whose 
excellence  is  abst^utely  independent  on  the  vir-. 
tues  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  promoting 
it.  Bad  men  may  be,  and  often  are,  em- 
barked in  the  best  causes ;  as  such  causes  afibrd 
the  most  spedous  mask  to  cover  mercenary  views, 
or  to  disguise  am^Titious  purposes.    But  until  thq 
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more  than  Jesuitical  and  disingemious  niilips  re* 
flumed  the  trumpet  of  cahimny  [a},  even  the  voice' 
of  popery  had  ceased  to  attack  the  moral  characters 
of  the  leading  refonners. 

.  These  eminent  men  were  indeed  attacked  from 
another  quarter,  and  by  a  much  more  respectable 
\mter.  The  truly  ingenious  Mr.  Hume,  so  justly 
bdebrated  as  one  of  the  first  favourites  of  the  his^  ~ 
torical  mu£e,  has,  in  his  history  of  England,  and 
more  especially .  in  the  history  of  the  houses  of 
Tudor  and  Stuart,  represented  the  character  and 
temper,  of  the  first  r^onneis  in  a  point  of  view^ 
which  undoubtedly  shews,  th:u  he  bad  not  con- 
sidered them' with  that  ckne  and'impartial  atten- 
tion that  ought  always  to  precede  personal  reflec: 
tions.  He  h<u  laid  it  down  as  a' principle,:  that 
superstition  and  enthusiasm  are  two  spede&  (^  reli- 
gion that  stand  in  diaineirical  opposition  to  each 
(tther  %  and  seems  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
former  is  the  genius  of  papery,  and  the  latter  the 
characteristic  of  the  Reformation.  Both  thf^  piin- 
(^le  and  its  application  must  appear  extremely 
singular;  and  three  sorts  of  persons  must  be  mctfO 
especially  surprised  at  it.  ,  . 
'  First,  Persons  of  a  philosophical  turn,  who  aLre 
accustomed  to  study  human  nature,and  to  describe 
with  predsion  both  its  regular  and  excentric  move- 
ments, must  be  surprised  to  see  superstition  and 
^aticism  [63  represented  as  opposite  and  jarring 
qualities.  They  have  been  seen  often  together, 
holding 

'^a]  See  the  nrioua  aniwen  that  were.maije  to  this  biogra- 
pher by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pye,  the  learned  Dr.  Neve,  and  other 
cominendable  writers  who  have  appeared  in  this  controversy. 

[&3  ^  "^c  t^  vroTA^judieum  here,  inttead  oi^tthuaasm,  to 
prevent  bU  ambiguity  ;  becaiiae,  as  shall  be  ihewn  pretently, 
Mr.  Hume  takes  enlhustaim,  in  its  worst  sense,  when  he  appliea 
it  to  the  reformers  j  and  in  that  sense  it  is  not  only  equivalent^ 
to,  but  is  perfectly  synonymous  with,  fanaticism.  Besides,  this 
latter  term  is  used  indiscriminUely  with  enthiuiastn,  by  thiif 
celebnted  historiaoi  in  chuacteriusg  the  Rdanuticnt. 
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holding  with  each  other  a  most  friendly  corres- 
pondence;- and  indeed  if  we  consider  their  n*- 
tiire  and  their  essential  characters,  their  union  will 
appear,  notonly  possible,  but  in  some  cases  natu- 
ral, if  not  necessary.  'Superstitiofi,  which  comifits 
in  false  and  abject  notions  of  the  Deity,  in  tha 
gloomy  and  groundless  fears  of  invisible  beings^ 
and  'iti  the  absurd  rites,  that  these  notions  ana 
tJiese  fears  naturally  produce,  is  certainly  at  the 
root  of  various  branches  of  fenaticism.  For  what 
\^  JimaHi^ism,  but  the  visions,  illuminations,  impul- 
ses, and  dreams  of  an  over  heated  fancy,'  convert^ 
ed  into  hiles-  of  faith,  iiope,  \*or3hip,  and  prac 
tice?  This  fartatici&m,' as  it  springs  up  in  a  me- 
lanchc^y  or  a  cheerful  complexion,  assumes  a  va- 
riety of  aspects,  and  its  morose  and  gloomy  fonns 
tf  e  certainly  itiost  Congenial  with  superstition^  in 
its  proper-sense.  It  was  probably  this  considera- 
tion that  4ed  the  author  of  the- article  Mtnaticism, 
in  AQ{x[t\o\i&iPiciimnmre  I^si/clopedigue,  pub- 
lished'at;Ptfnsj td define it-[c] as  "a  blindandpas- 
nf^ate  aeatj-which  ariseth  from  supersUHous  opi- 
niohs,'and  tead^'lts  votaries 'to  commit  ridiculous^ 
unjust,  and  brtfel  a:ctions,  not  only  \dthout  shame, 
but  even  wifl)  certain  internal  feelings  of  joy  and 
comfortt"-ft<onl  which  the  author  concludes,  that 
^^famiicish-i^  really  nothing  more  than  supersH- 
'Uon^st  in  mtrtiofr.''  This'  defimcion  unites  per- 
haps too  closely  these -two  kinds  of  false  religion, 
whose  enctfrfilties  havefiimished  very  ill-grounded 
fH-etexts  for  (^screditing  and  misrepresenting  ths 
Irue.  It  is,  however,  a  testimony  from  one  of  the 
pretended  oracles  of  modem  philosophy,  in  fevour 
of  the  compatibility  oi fanaticism  with  superstition. 
These 

[c]  The  words  of  the  origmal  arc :  "  Le  fenatisme  est  uci 
xeie  aveugle  et  passionnf,  qui  nait  des  opinions  superrtitieuseSt 
et  fait  comme^tre  dea  actions  ridicules,  iajtutes  et  cruellcB,  non 
■eulement  sans  Lonte,  mais  avec  uce  eorte  de  joye  et  de  conso-. 

Jafion.     Le  fanatismedonc  n'eat  que  la  superstition  mise  til 
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■  TItfwtwQ  principles  are  evidently  dstJncfcj  be. 
Cftiise  svperstititm  u,  generally  speakings  the  effect 
of  igndrance,  of  of  a  judgment  p^i-vejrted  by  ^ 
sour  and  splenetic  temper ;  whereas  ^^alicism  ]» 
the  oflsiring  of  an  inflamed  hpaginatKM,  and  may 
exist  where  there  ifi  no  superstition,  u  e.  no  ^1^ 
pr  gloqmy  notions  of  the  Divinity,  .^t  ^qugl^ 
distinct]  they  are  not  opposite  principles }  oft  ti)f 
contrary,  they  lend,  on  many  po^oitSt  I|iutv4 
Strength  and  assistance  to  each  other. 
.  If  persons  accustomed  to  philosophical  pre^^c^ 
viill  not  relish  the  maxipj  of  the  c^el^rated  wr^tef 
which  I  have  been.now  considering,  30  neiiiher,  iq 
tbfi  second place^  can  thoae  who  are  versed  m  etxler 
siastical  history  look  upcwi  tupersti(ifl»  as  a  inprii 
predominant  characteristic  of  popery  thanj(a/i(i/»p 
dm;  and  yet  this  is  a  leading  idea,  which  is  not 
oaUy  viable  in  many  pvftp  ot  this  aytbor'a  eitcellent 
Jiistory,  but  appears  tQ  be  the  basis  of  aU  the  re* 
fiexiopfl  he  em^oys,  and  of  aJl  the  Epitliet^  he  uses, 
in  his  specoktions  upon'tHe  Romt^rettgioq. 
'  And  oevertheleaa-it  i^  manif^,  tlfU  th?  mulf 
titudes  of  finatic^v  vhi^  arose  in  the  cht)rx:h  oi 
fione  befM-e  the  Reformation,  are  truly  iiniumer* 
ftble ;  and  the  operatione  of  ^auciw)  in  that 
cborch  were,  at  least,  as  visible  and  fre^ij^nt,  as 
tlie  restless  workings  of  supersiition  ;  they  went, 

IB  ^ort,  hand  io  bwd,  and  unit^  th?ir  visions 
gnd  their  terrors  in  the  support  of  the  papacy. 
It  i$,  more  especially,  well  known,  that  th^greatest 
part  of  the  monastic  establishments  (that  alteir 
ioately  insulted  the  benignity  of  Providence  by 
their  austerities,  and  abused  it  by  their  licentiou|, 
luxury),  were  originally  founded  in  consequenctt 
of  pretended  illuminatioqa,  miraculous  dreams,  and 
such  Uke  wild  delusions  of  an  overheated  fancy. 
Whenever  a  new  doctrine  was  to  be  established, 
that  could  augment  the  authority  erf  'the  pope, 
Qt  ^  the  cofiers  pf  the  clergy  j  when?ver-a  new 
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eftfiVfiftt  \(«  to' be  erected,  thet«  vm  sdwsjrs  a 
vision  <*  a  mihicle  ready  to  focUltate  the  business  ( 
aor  tnust  it  bs  imagined,  that  forgery  and  im-i 
posturfe  wefe  the  only  agents  in  this  matter  ;-^ 
by  no  ISreanS  j-^mposture  thsre  was ;  and  it  waJ 
fr^ueiitly  employed :  but  imposture*  made  uSe  of 
fanatics  {  and  in  return  fanatics  found  impostor^ 
who  spread  abroad  their  fame,  and  turned  theif 
ViMohs  to  profit.  Were  I  to  recount  *ith  the 
utttiost  simplidty,  without  the  smallest  additiott 
of  ludicrous  embeiliehment,  the  extasiefe,  visionSj 
Kraphife  amours;  celesti^  apparitions^  that  are  said 
to  have  Shed  such  aii  odour  of  sanctity  upott 
the  male  and  female  saints  of  the  Romish  church  { 
were  I  tp  pass  in  review  the  famous  c^forif^ei 
of  St.  Francis,  thie  illuminations  of  St.  iffnalJusj 
ind  the  en6rmOui  cloud  of  fanatical  witnesses 
that  have  dishonoured  humanity  in  bearing  tei^ 
timony  to  popery,  this  dissertation  would  become 
a  v(Juniinous  history.  Let  the  reader  cast  aa 
^  upon  Dr.  Mosheim*s  account  of  those  agej 
mat  more  immediately  preceded  the  Reformat 
tion,  and  he  will  see  what  a  number  of  sett^ 
purely  JanaHcal^  ftrese  in  the  bosom  <^  the  Romish 
dmrch. 

But  tilis  is  not  ^-^or  it  must  be  caref\ilfrf 
observed  that  even  those  extravagant  fiinatics> 
who  produced  such  disorders  in  Germany^  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Refbrmaticm,  wer* 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  popery.  Were  professed 
tufftsts  before  they  iidopted  the  cause  of  I^lhep, 
Bay,  many  of  them  passed  directly  from  pop«y  tO 
ftnatidsm,  without  even  entering  into  the  onC- 
ward profisMon  of  LutheTanism.  It  is  also  to  bfe 
observed,  th«t  besides  the  fanatics,  who  exposed 
Aemselveis  to  the  contempt  of  the  wise,  upon  thfe 
public  theatre  of  popery,  Secketidorf  speaks  ot 
«sect  that  merits  trf"  this  denomination, which  had 
spread  in  the  Netherlands  befwe  Lather  twefl 

his. 
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bis  voice  gainst  popery,  anA  wkose  meinben 
were  engaged,  by  we  terror  of  penal  laws,  to  dis- 
semble their  sentiments  ;  nay,  even  affected  a  de- 
vout compliance  with  the  external  rites  of^the  esta- 
blished worship,  until  rdigious  liberty,  introduced 
by  the  reformation,  encouraged  them  to  pull  off 
the  mask,  and  propagate  their  opinionE^  several  of 
which  were  licentious  and  profane. 

But,  in  the  thitd  place,  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation must  naturally  be  both  surprised  ^d 
displeased  to  find  enthusiasm,  or  Jajiaticism,  hid 
down  by  Mr.  Hume  as  the  character  and  spirit  of 
its  founders  and  abettors,  without  any  exception, 
or  distinction,  made  in  favour  of  any-  one  of  the 
reformers.  'HYia^  fanaticism  was  visible  in  the  con- 
duct and  spirit  of  many  who  embraced  jhe  Re- 
formation, is  a  fact  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
deny ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  reader's  curi- 
osity to  consider,  for  a  moment,  how  this  came 
to  pass.  ■  That  religious  hberty,  which  the  Refor- 
mation introduced  and,  granted  (in  consequence 
of  its  essential  prindples)  indiscriminately  to  al!, 
to  learned  and  unlearned,  rendered  this  eruption 
of  enthusiasm  inevitable.  It  Is  one  of  the  imper- 
fections annexed  to  all  human  things,  that  our 
-best  blessings  have  their  inconveniences,  or,  at 
le^st,  are  susceptible  of  abuse.  As  liberty  is  a 
natural  right,  but  not  a  discerning  principle,  it 
couki  not  open  the  door  to  truth  without  letting 
.error  and  delusion  come  in  along  with  '*•  i^  Tea- 
son  came  forth  with  dignity,. when  delivered  from 
the  despotism  of  authority,  arid  the.  blijnd  servi- 
tude of  implicit  faith  j  imaginaUw,  also  set  free, 
and  less  able  to  bear  the  prosperous  change,  came 
jforth  likewise,  but  with  a  different  aspect,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  the  reveries  it  had  been  long  oh- 
uged  to  conceal. 

Thus  many  fanatical  phantoms  were  exhibited, 
which  neither  arose  from  the  spirit;  of  the  Re- 
formation, 
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foxmadon,  nor  iromvthe  priadples  of  the  re- 
formers, but  which  had  been  engendered  in  the 
bosom  of  popery,  and  which  the  fostering  rays 
of.  liberty  had  disclosed  ;  siniilar  in  this,  to  the 
enlivening  beams  of  the  sun,  which  fructiBes  in- 
discnmnalebf  the  salutary  plant  in  the  well-culti- 
vated ground,  and  the  noxious  weed  in  a  rank  and 
neglected  soil.  And  as  the  Reformation  had.  no 
sucb  miraculous  influence  (not  to  speak  of  the  im- 
perfeaion  that  attended  its  infancy,  and  that  has 
not  entirely  been  removed  from  its  more  advanced 
stages)  as  to  cure  human  nature  of  its  infirmities 
and  follies,  to  convert  irregular  passions  into  regu- 
lar .  principles,  or  to  turn,  men  into  angels  before 
the  time,  it  has  still  left  the  field  open,  both  for 
fanaticism  and  superstition  to  sowtheirfar^^among 
the  good  seed;  and  this  will  probably  be  the  cas^ 
until  the  end  of  the.  world.  It  is  here,  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  true  cause  of  all  that  condemn- 
able  enthusiasm  that  has  dishonoured  the  christian 
name,  and  often  troubled  the  order  of  civil  so- 
ciety, at  different  periods  of  time  since  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  for  which  the  Reformation  is  no  more 
responsible,  than  a  free  government  is  for  the  weak- 
ness or  corruption  of  those  who  abuse  its  lenity 
and  indulgence,  l^he  Reformati(»i  established  the) 
sacred  and  unalienable  right  of  private  judgment ; 
but  it  could  not  hinder  the  private  judgment  of 
many  from  being  wild  and  extravagant. 

The  Reformation,  then,  which  the  multiplied 
enormities  of  popery  rendered  so  necessary,  must 
be  always  distinguished  from  the  abuses  that  might 
b^aud  w^re  often  made,  of  the  liberty  it  intro^ 
duced.  If  you  ask,  indeed  what  was  the  temper 
iai  spirit  of  thej?«(  heralds  of  this  happy  Re- 
formation, Mr.  Hume  will  tell  you,  that  they  wera  ' 
vmversally  inflamed  with  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
This  assertion, .  if  taken  singly,  and  not  com- 
pared  with  other  passages  relating  to  the  reformers, 
might 
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'   might  be  understood  In  a  sense  con^stent  witli 
truth,  nay,  even  honourable  to  the  character  of  i 
these  eminent  men.     For,  if  by  enthusiasm  we 
understand  that  spirit  of  ardour,  intrepidity,  and 
generous  zeal,  which  leads  men  to  brave  the  moat 
formidable  obstacles  and  dangers  in  defence  of 
a,  cause,  whose  excellence  and  importance  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds :  the    . 
first  reformers  will  be  allowed  by  their  wannwt 
friends  to  have  been  enthuwasts.    This  apedes  of 
enthusiasm  is  a  noble  affection,  when  fitly  placed 
and  wisely  exerted.    ,It  ia  this  generous  sensilH'    ■■ 
lity,  this  ardent  feeling  of  the  great  and  ercelknt, 
that  forms  heroes  and  patriots  ;  and  without  it,    , 
nothing  difficult  and  .  arduous,  that  is  attended    ' 
with  danger,  or  prgudJce  to  our  temporal  inter- 
ests, can  neither  be  attempted  with  vigour,  or  exe- 
cuted  with  success.     Nay,  had  this  ingenious  vrl-    ■ 
ter  observed,  that  the  ardour  of  the  first  reform- 
ers was  more  or  less  violent,  that  it  was  more  or 
less  blended  with  the  warmdi  and  vivacity  of  hu*   | 
man  passions,  candour  would  be  obliged  to  avotf 
the  charge. 

But  it  IS  not  in  any  of  thrae  points  of  vtiew,  that 
Our  eminent  historian  considers  the  S{nrit,  temper, 
ind  enthusiasm  of  the  first  reformers.  The  enthu- 
siasm he  attributes  to  them  is  fanaticism,  in  its 
worat  sense.  He  speaks  indeed  of  the  infiextbli 
inirepidity,  tdtk  •whkk  they  braved  dangers.,  ior>- 
menlSj  and  even  death  itself;  but  he  caHs  them  &e 
fanafical  and  enraged  reformers:  he  indicates, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  history,  fanaticism 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  protestant  religion  and 
its  glorious  founders ;  the  terms  protestant fana^- 
mm— ;^ar(Cii^cAM7ic//ej  are  interspersed  in  various 
parts  of  this  work ;  and  we  never  ilieet  with  the 
least  appearance  of  a  distinction  between  the  W- 
liona/andentfm«jA/ic,the  nfVeand  wirfiscretff  friends 
of  the  Reformation,  In  short;  we  find  a  phraseo- 
logy 
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logy  coii^antly  employed  upon  tik  satject,  which 
discovers  an  intedtioil  tO  confound  protestiUitistn 
with  enthu^asm,  iad  to  taake  I'efonnefs  and  fa> 
natics  synonymous  terms.  We  are  told,  that 
while  absutd  rites  add  bufthensome  superstitions 
reigned  in  the  Romish  church,  the  reformers  wera 
•thrown,  by  a  spirit  of  opposition^  into  an  entiiu- 
siastic  strain  Of'  devotion ;  and  in  another  phkce, 
that  these  latter  placed  all  merit  in  a  mysterious  spe- 
cies offMth,  in  inward  vision,  rapttire,  and  estacy. 
It  would  be  endless  to  quote  the  passages  in  which 
this  representation  of  things  is  repeated  in  a  great 
variety  of  phrases,  and  artfully  insinuated  into  thd 
mind  of  the  reader,  by  dexterous  Strokes  of  a  se- 
ducing'pencil  ;  which,  though  scattered  here  and 
there,  yet  gradually  ftnSte  their  influence  on  the 
imagination  of  an  uninstructed  and  unwary  reader, 
and  form,  imperceptibly,  an  unfavourable  im- 
pressitai'  of  that  great  event,  to  which  we  owe  at 
this  day  our  dvU  and  religious  liberty,  and  our 
,  deliverance  from  a  yoke  of  superstitious  and  bar- 
barous despotism,  ^otestants,  in  ^1  ages  and 
places,  are  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Hume  with  Very  dis- 
honourable  tides  \  and  it  struck  me  particularly 
to  see  even  the  generous  opposets  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition  in  Hollands,  whose  proceedings  were  sO 
moderate,  and  whose  complaints  were  so  humble, 
Until  the  barbarous  yoke  of  superstition  and  ty- 
ranny became  intolerable  ;  it  struck  me,  I  say,  to 
see  these  generous  patriots  branded  with  the  gene- 
ral character  of  bigots.  ITiis  is  certainly  a  severe 
appellation  ;  and  were  it  applied  with  rouch  more 
equity  than  it  is,  I  think  it  would  still  come  with 
an  ill  grace  from  a  lover  of  freedom,  from  a  man 
"who  lives  and  writes  with  security  under  the 
auspicious  shade  of  that  very  liberty  which  the 
Reformation  introduced,  and  for  which  the  Belgic 
■  heroes  (or  bigots — ^if  we  must  call  them  so)  shed 
their  blood.  ■  I  observe  with  pwn,  that  the 
vox,.  IV.  i.  phraseology 
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phrawOlogy  employed  pbrpetnally  by  Ur->  Hum* * 
.  ^  pH  simihr  occa3iop3,  seen}  to  di^ver  %  keen  dis* 
like  of  every  opposition  maule  to  power  in  fxvoxa 
of  the  Reformation.  Nay,  upon  the  toq  general 
prin(:ipie  which  this  eminent  writer  has  difiused 
throilgh  his  history,  we  ehaU  be  obliged  to  brand 
with  the  of^obrioua  markoffunaticism,  those  ger 
ncrous  friends  of  civil  and  religions  Uberty,  who, 
in.  the  Revolution  in  16S8)  opposed  the  measuret 
pf  a  popish  prince  and  an  arbitrary  government ; 
and  to  rank  the  Burnets,  Tillotaons,  Stiflingfleets, 
and  other  immortal  ornaments  of  the  protestant 
{lame^  ampng  the  enthusiastic  tribe ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  even  a  Boyle,  a  Newton,  or  a 
Locke,  will  escape  a  censure,  which  is  lavished 
without  mercy  and  without  distinction.— But  my 
present  business  is  with  ths^rst  r^/drviers,ZTid  to 
them  I  return. 

Those  who  more  especially  merit  that  title 
were  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bu- 
cer,  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Beza,  Oecohmpadius, 
and  others.  Now  these  were  all  men  of  learn- 
ing, who  catne  forth  into  the  field  of  controversy 
(in  which  the  hte  of  future  ages,  with  respect 
to  liberty,  was  to  be  decided)  with  a  kind  of  arms 
that  did  not  at  all  g^ve  them  the  aspect  of  persons 
.^tated  by  the  impulse,  or  seduced  by  the  delu- 
sions of  fanaticism.  They  pretended  not  to  be 
called  to  the  work  they  undertook  by  visions,  or 
.  internal  illuniinations  and  impulses ; — ^hey  never 
attempted  to  work  miracles,  nor  pleaded  a  Divine 
commissiqn; — they  taught  no  new  religion,  nor 
Iwd  claim  to  any  extraordinary  vocation; — they 
respected  government,  practised  and  taught  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the  liberty 
of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made  free,  and 
which  ceases  to  be  conscience  if  it  be  not  free. 
They  maintained,  that  the  feith  of  Christians  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  word  of  God  alone  ;-r 

they 
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tkey  bad  recourse  to  reason  and  u-gument,  to  the 
rules  of  sound  critidsm,  and  to  the  authority  and 
light  of  history.-^They  trandated  the  scriptures 
Into  the  popubkT  lu^agea  of  different  countries, 
aikd  appeded  to  them  as  the  only  test  of  religious 
triitL  They  exhorted  Christians  to  judge  for 
tliemselves,  to  search  the  scriptures,  to  breik 
asuader  the  bonds  of  ignoont  prejudice  and  law- 
less authority,  and  to  assert  that  Uberty  of  con- 
science  to  which  they  had  an  unalienable  rig^t  as 
reasonaUe  being^.  Mr.  Hume  himself  acknow- 
ledges, that  they  offered  to  submit  all  religious  doc- 
trines to  private  judgment  J  Qnd  exitorted  every  one 
to  examine  the  principles  formerbf  imposed  upon. 
him.  In  short,  it  was  their  great  and  avowed 
purpose  to  oppose  the  gross  corruptions  and  the 
spiritu;d  tyranny  cABame  [rf],  of  which  Mr.  Hume 
himself  complams  with  a  jiist  indignation,  and 
which  he  censures  in  as  keen  and  vehement  terms 
as  those  which  were  used  by  Luther  and  Calvin 
\s\.  their  warmest  moments. 

I  have  already  insinuated,  and  I  acknowledge 
-h  here  again,  that  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  w^ 
sometimes  intemperate  ;  but  I  canned  tlunk  this 
drcumstance  sufficient  to  justify  the  aspersion  of 
Fiouiikismy  which  is  cast  both  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  principal  agents  concerned 
in  it.  A  man  may  be  over-zeaTous  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  what  he  supposes  to  be,  the  true  re- 
l%ion,  without  being  entitled  to  the  denpmina- 
tion  of  a./anatlc ;  unless  we  depart  from  tlie  usual 
sense  of  this  word,  which  is  often  enough  em- 
ployed to  have  acquired,  before  this  time,  a, 
determinate  agnification.    The  intemperate  zeal 

L  2  of 

[i]  See  the  sensible  and  judicious  Letters  on  Mr.  Hume'* 
History  of  Great  Britain  (such  ia  the  title})  that  were  pub- 

iiihed  at   Edinburgh  in   the  year  1756;   and   in  which  soma     ■ 
points,  which  I  have  barely  mentianed  here,  are  enlarged  upoQ) 
vA  illustrated,  ia  au  ample  and  satisfactory  msimer. 
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of  the  reformers  was  the  result  of  that  ardpw, 
which  takes  place  in  all  divisions  and  parties  that 
are  founded  upon  objects  of  real  or  supposed  im- 
portance ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  such  dr- 
cumstances,  the  most  generous  minds,  filled  with 
a  persuasion  of  the  goodness  of  their  end,  and  of 
the  uprightness  of  their  intentions  are  the  most 
liaUle  to  transgress  the  exact  bounds  of  mcMdera^ 
tion,  and  to  adopt  measures,  which,  in  the  calm 
hour  qf  deliberate  reflexion,  they  themselves 
would  not  approve.  In  all  grpat  divisions,  the 
warmth  of  natural  temper, — the  provocation  of 
,  unjust  and  violent  exposition, — a  spirit  of  sympa- 
thy, which  connects,  in  some  cases-,  the  most  dis- 
similar characters,  renders  the  mild  violent,,  and 
the  phlegmatic  warm  j—nay,  frequently  the  pride 
of  conquest,  which  mingles  itself,  imperceptibly, 
with  the  best  principles  and  the  most  generous 
views,  all  these  produce  or  nourish  an  intemperate 
.zeal ;  and  this  zeal  is,  in  some  cases,  almost  inevit- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  suspected, 
that  some  writers,  and  Mr.  Hume  among  others, 
may  have  given  too  high  colours  to  their  descrip- 
tions of  this  intemperate  zeal.  There  is  a  passage 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  that  has  much  meaning, 
"  most  men  ("says  he  J  grew  to  be  frozen  in  zeal 
*'  and  benummed,  so  whosoever  pretended  a  little 
**  spark  ofeameMness,  he  seemed  no  less  than  red 
"  fire  hot,  in  comparison  of  the  other." 

Nothing  can  be  mort  foreign  from  my  temper 
and  sentiments,  th^n  to  plead  the  cause  of  an  ex- 
cessive zeal ;  more  especially,  every  kind  of  zeal 
that  approaches  to  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution ought  to  be  regarded  with  aversion  and 
horror  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  and  the  happiness  of  civil  so- 
ciety. There  may  be,  nevertheless,  cases,  in 
which  a  zeal  (not  that  breathes  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion ;  but)  that  mounts  to  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
temperance, 
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temperance,  may  be  not  only  inevitable,  but  use- 
ful i  nay,  not  oiily  useful^  but  necessary.  This  as- 
sertion I  advance  almost  against  my  wUl — because 
it  is  susceptible  of  great  and  dangerous  abuse— 
the  assertion  however  is  true,  though  the  cases 
must  be  singularly  important  and  desperate  to 
whidi  such  Eeal  may  be  applied.  Ic  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  Reformation  was  one  of  these 
cases,  and,  all  things  attentively  considered,  the 
observation  appears  to  be  entirely  just  j  and  the 
violence  of  expression  and  vehement  measures  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  reformers  might  have  been 
(I  do  not  say  that  they  reaUi/  were)  as  much  the 
effect  of  provident  reflection,  as  of  natural  fervour 
and  resentment.  To  a  calculating  head,  which 
considered  closely,  in  these  titoies  of  corruption 
and  darkness,  the  strength  of  the  court  of  Rome,' 
the  luxury  and  despotism  of  the  pontifEs,  the  igno- 
rance and  Ucentiousness  of  the  clergy,  the  super- 
stition and  stupidity  of  the  people ;  m  a  word,  the 
deep  root  which  the  papacy  had  g^ned  through 
all  these  circumstances,  combined,  what  was  the 
first  thought  that  must  naturally  have  occurred  ^ 
No  doubt,  the  improbability  that  cool  philosophy, 
di^assionate  reason,  and  afiectionate  remon- 
strances would  ever  triumph  over  these  multi- 
plied and  various  supports  of  popery.  And,  if  a 
calculating  head  must  have  judged  in  this  manner, 
a  generous  heart,  which  considered  the  blessings 
that  mi}st  iuise  upon  mankind  with  religious  Ut 
berty  and  a  reformation  of  the  chxirch,  would  nar 
turally  be  excited  to  a,pply  even  a  violent  remedy, 
if  that  were  Tiecessary^  to  remove  such  a  des- 
perate and  horrible  disease.  It  would  really  seem 
that  Luther  acted  on  such  a  view  of  things.  He 
began  mUdly,  and  did  not  employ  the  fire  of  hU 
2eu,  before  he  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  his  cause.  Whoever  looks  into  Dr, 
Mosheim's  Ilistory,  or  any  'other  impartial  ac- 
u  9  couet 
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count  of  the  XVItti  cefttufy,  will  find,  that  La- 
ther's opposition  to  the  infeftioiW  traffic  of  in-" 
diligences,  was  carried  on,  at  first,  in  tlie  most 
submissive  strdn,  by  buiiible  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope,  aiid  the  most  eminent  pte- 
hxei  of  the  church.  These  remonstrances  wetd 
answered  not  only  by  the  despotic  voice  of  au- 
thority, but  also  by  opprobrious  invectives,  perfi- 
dious plots  agahist  his  petson,  And  the  tenot  of 
pgnal  h.wi.  Even  undef  these  he  maintained  his 
tranquiUity  ;  and  his  conduct  at  the  famous  diet 
©f  Worms,  though,  resohite  and  steady,  was  never- 
theless both  respectful  and  ihodest.  But  When  all 
general  me^iires  {proved  ineffectual,  then,  indeed, 
he  acted  with  redoubled  vigour,  an^  added  a  deW 
degree  of  warmth  and  impetuosity  to  his  zeal;  and 
(I  repeat  it)  reflection  might  have  dictated  those 
animated  proceedings,  which  were  owing,  perhaps, 
merely  to  his  resentment,  and  the  natural  Warmth 
of  his  temper  inflamed  by  opposition.  Certain  it 
is,  at  least,  that  neither  the  elegant  satires  of  Eras- 
mus (had  he  even  been  a  friend  to  the  cause  of 
Kberty),  nor  the  timid  remonstrances  of  the  gentle 
Melancthon  (who  was  really  such)^  tvould  ever 
have  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  reformation 
of  the  church.  The  former  made  many  laugk^ 
the  latter  made  some  reason  ;  but  neither  of  the 
two  could  make  them  actt  ot  set  them  in  >no-; 
tion.  In  such  a  crisis,  bold  speech  and  atdeitt  re< 
solution  were  necessary  to  produce  that  happy 
change  in:  the  fece  of  religion,  which  has  crowned 
with  inestimable  blessings  one  part  of  Europe,  and 
has  beeh  productive  of  many  advantages  eveft  to 
the  other,  which  censures  it. 

As  to  Calvin,  cvefy  one,  who  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  knows  how  he  set  out  in  pro- 
moting the  RefoTination,  It  was  by  a  work  cotir- 
posed  with  a  classic:  elegance  of  Style ;  and  which, 
though  tinctufed  Titith  the  scholastic  thedogy  of 

tiie 
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tfae  times,  breathes  an  ancommon  spint  df  good 
Sense  and  moderation.  This  work  was  the  Institutes 
of  the  Christian  BeUgion,  in  which  the  learned  wri- 
ter shews,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  was 
founded  in  scripture  and  reason.  Nay,  one  of  the 
deagtis  of  this  book  was  to  shew,  that  the  refor- 
tners  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  certain 
Janalksi  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Reformationi 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  Rojtte, 
rlncj  excited  tumults  and  commotions  iti  several 
places,  The  f  rench  mdnarch  (Francis  I.),  to  cover 
with  a  specious  pretext  his  barbarous  persecution  of 
the  friends  of  the  R.efonnation,and  to  prevent  tha 
tesentmeiit  of  the  protestants  in  GetTnamf,  with 
whom  it  was  his  interest  to  be  on  good  terms^ 
alleged,  that  his  severity  fell,  only^  upon  a  sect  of 
enthusiasts,  who,  under  the  title  of  Anabaptists, 
substituted  their  vJMons  in  the  place  of  the  doc- 
trines and  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
To  vindicate  the  Reformers  from  this  reproach, 
Calvin  wrote  the  book  now  Utider  consideration ; 
and  though  the  theology  that  rrfgns  in  it  be 
chargeable  with  some  defects,  yet  it  is  as  remote 
from  the  spirit  and  complexion  of  fanaticism,  as 
any  thing  can  be.  Nor  indeed  is  this  spirit  visible 
hi  any  of  the  writings  of  Calvin  that  I  have  perf- 
used. His  commentary  upon  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  a  production  that  will  always  be 
esteemed,  on  account  of  its  elegant  simplidty,  and 
the  evident  marks  it  bears  of  an  unprejudiced  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  plain  sense  of  the  sacred 
\mtings,  and  of  sagacity  ^nd  penetration  in  the 
investigation  of  it. 

if  we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  writings  of  the 
other  eminent  reformers,  whose  names  have  been 
aheady  mentioned,  we  should  find  abundant 
matter  to  justify  them  in  the  same  respect.  They 
were  men  of  letters,  nay,  several  of  them  men  of 
taste  for  the  age  in  which  they  Uved ;  they  culti? 
h  ■♦  Vfited 
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vated  the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  ciitit 
asm,  and  applied  themselves  with  indefatigable 
industry  to  these  studies,  which,  of  all  others,  are 
the  le^t  adapted  to  excite  or  nourish  a  spirit  of 
faruiticismi  They  had,  indeed,  their  errors  and 
prejudices ;  nor  perhaps  were  they  few  in  num- 
ber ;  but  who  b  free  froni  the  aajne  charge  ?  We 
have  ours  too,  though  they  may  turn  on  a  differ- 
ent set  of  ohjecta.  Their  theology  savoured  some-  > 
what  of  the  pedantry  and  jargon  of  the  schools  ; 
—how  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  dis- 
mal state  of  philosophy  at  that  period  ?  The  ad- 
vantages  we  enjoy  above  them,  give  theqi,  a^  least, 
a  title  to  our  cantiour  and  indulgence ;  perhaps  to^ 
our  gratitude,  as  the  instruments  who  prepared 
the  way  through  ^yhich  the$e  advantages  have 
been  conveyed  to  us.  To  conclude,  let  us  regret 
their  infirmities  ;  let  us  reject  their  errors  j  let  u^ 
even  condemn  any  inst^ces  of  ill-judged  severity 
9nd  violence  they  may  have  been  diargeable  with; 
■r-but  let  us  never  forget,  that  through  perils  and 
obstacles  almost  unsurmountable,  they  open  the 
path  to  that  religious  liberty,  which  we  cannot; 
too  highly  esteem,  nor  be  too  careful  to  improve 
to  national  and  worthy  purposes, 
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ITte  General  Hfstmy  qftke  Cfiurch. 

t  THHE  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  if  we  may  cent. 
-I-    give  credit  to  their  historians,   exerted     ^^^ 
themselves,  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success,  ,"^^^* 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  darken-  ^j,,  j,^^ 
ed  nations  [_a].  Audit  must,indeed, be  confessed,dettofth« 
that  they  communicated  some  notions,  such  as^^** 
they  were,  of  the  Christian  reli^on  to  the  inha- 
bitants  of  America,  to  those  parts  of  Africa  where 
they  carried  their  arms,  and  to  the  islands  and 
maritime  provinces  of  AHa^  which  they  reduced 
under  thar  dominion.     It  is  also  true,  that  con- 
siderable numbers  of  these  savage  people,  who 
had  hitherto  lived,  either  under  the  bondage  of  the 
most  extravagant  superstitions,  or  in  a  total  igno- 
rance of  any  object  of  religious  worship,  embraced, 
at  least  in  outward  appearance,  the  doctrines  of    - 
the  Gospel.     But  when  we  consider  the  methods 
of  conversion  that  were  employed  by  the  Spanish 
mb^onaries  among  these  wretched  nations,  the 
barbarous  laws  and  inhuman  tortures  that  were 
used  to  force  them  into  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity; when  it  is  considered,  farther,  that  the 
denominations  of  Christians  was  conferred  upon 
such  of  those  poor  wretches  as  discovered  a  bund 
and 

\_a\  See  Joi.  Franc.  Lafitan,  Hidoiredet  decoteoeriet  el  Con- 
fiUft  del  Portugah  dans  le  nortveau  Monde,  tom.  iii.  p.  420. 
AJl  the  relations  given  by  this  eloquent  writer  (who  was  af- 
terwards created  bishop  of  Sisteron)  are  taken  from  the  For. 
tugueae  historians. — The.  other  writers  who  have  caR  light 
Upon  this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  are  enunierated  by 
Fa))rlciue,  in  his  Lux  Salutar.  Evangfln  tati  orbi  cxoriens,  cap. 
i%  is,  4S,  and  ^9. 
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CENT,  and  excesuve  veneration  for  their  stupid  instniC- 


'*'"■    tors,  and  were  able,  by  certain  srestures,  and  the 
(ECT.  II.        '.  .         „..,'.'  o    „         '    , 


(ECT.  II.  j-gpgtj^jQjj  of  ^  jj(-jjg  jargon,  to  perform  a  few  si 


perstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  then,  instead  of 
rejoicing  at,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  lament,'  such 
a  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  to  behold  the 
labours  of  such  miserable  apostles  with  indignation 
and  contempt.  Such  is  the  judgment  passed  upon 
these  missionaries,  not  only  by  those  whom  the 
church  of  Rome  places  in  uie  hst  of  heretics^  but 
disc  by  many  of  the  most  pious  and  epiinent  of 
her  own  doctors,  in  France,  Germany y  Spain,  ana 

Thewilirf  11.  When  the  Roman  pontiffs  saw  their  amtutiofl 
™*nli^  checked  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  which 
the  propi.  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  sjaritual 
^^^,  dominion  in  Europe,  they  turned  their  lordly 
t^.  views  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  zna 

became  more  solicitors  than  ever  about  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  among  the  nations  that  lay 
yet  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism-  "This 
they  considered  as  the  best  method  of  maUng 
amends  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  Europe, 
and  the  most  specious  pretext  for  assuming  to 
themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  the 
titles  of  heads  or  parents  of  the  universal  church. 
The  famous  society,  which,  in  the  year  1540t 
took  the  denomination  of  Jesuits,  or,  tit(  cmpa^^y 
(^ Jesus,  seemed  every  way  proper  to  assist  pe 
court  of  Rome  jn  the  execution  pf  this  extensvye 
design.  And  accordingly,  from  their  first  nse^ 
this  peculiar  charge  was  given  them,  that  they 
should  form  a  cert^n  number  of  their  order  lor 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  amon|;  the  tiD' 
enlightened  nations,  and  that  these  missionaneS 
should  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Roman 
pontiiF,  and  always  ready,  at  a  moment's  ^^/""fc' 
to  repair  to  whatever  |Kirt  of  the  world  he  sbo*^ 
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fix  (at  the  exefcise  of  their  ministry  [ft].  The  cent, 
maiiy  histories  and  relations  which  mention  the  -^^'' 
(ibours,  perils,  and  exploits  of  that  prodigious  ^_/vnj 
multitude  of  Jesuits,  who  were  employed  in  the 
convemon  of  the  African,  American,  and  Indian 
infidels,  abundantly  fhew,  with  what  fidelity  and 
Beal  the  members  of  this  society  executed  the  or- 
ders of  the  Roman  pontics  [c"].  And  their  labours 
would  have  tindoubtedly  crowned  thetn  with  im- 
mortal glory,  had  it  nM  appeared  evident  froni 
(be  most  authentic  records,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  theSe  new  ipostles  had  more  in  view  the  pro- 
moting the  atnbitioua  views  of  Rome,  and  the 
idvandng  the  ipterests  of  their  own  society,  than 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the 
honour  of  iti  divine  Author  [dj.  It  may  also  be 
affirmed, 

Uj"  fJ]  Wben  the  fami'ic  Ignatius  first  solicited  the  confir. 
nation  of  his  order  by  the  Roroan  pontiff,  Paul  III,  the  learned 
»iid  worthy  Cardinal  Guidiccioni  opposed  his  request  with 
greit  vehemence.  But  this  opposition  was  vanquished  by  the 
deiteriiy  of  Ignatius,  who,  changing  the  articles  of  his  instiT 
tution,  m  which  he  had  promised  ohedlence  to  the  pope  with 
certain  restriccioni  turned  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind  hi» 
oriier  by  a  solemn  vow  of  implicit)  bhnd,  and  unlimited  sub. 
miuion  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  This  change  pro- 
duct the  desired  effect,  and  made  Che  popes  look  upon  the 
JeJuili  a*  the  chief  support  of  their  authority  ;  and  hence  the 
«al  ithich  Rome  has  ever  shewn  for  that  order,  and  that 
CTen  at  present,  when  their  secret  enormities  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  procured  the  suppression  of  their  society  in  Por-' 
-     ^      *iFra  '        -■    ■ 


tugsi  and  in  France,  where  their  pOwer  was  so  extensive.  It  is 
inoced  remarkable,  that  Ignatius  and  his  company,  in  the  very 
(smt  charter  of  their  order  in  which  they  declare  their  im- 
plicit and  blind  allegiance  to  the  court  of  Rome,  promise  a 
like  implicit  and  unlimited  allegiance  to  the  general  of  their 
society,  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  serving  two  abso- 
lute masters,  whose  commands  may  be  often  contradictory. 
See  ffistoire  des  Xeligteux  de  la  Comapgnie  de  Jems,  printed  at 
Utrecht  m  l?*!,  torn.  i.  p.  77,  &c. 

[cj  See  Jo.  Alb-  Fabricii  Lux  Evangelii  Mi  orhi  exorieni, 
cap.  xxxiii.  p.  550. 

id}  B.  Chrift.  Eberh.  Weismanni  Oatiio  de  virtiilibus  et  rj- 
J>M  MUmn.  Romanar,  in  Orat.  efus  /tcadem,  p.  286. 
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CENT,  affirmed,  from  records  of'  the  highest  credit  and 
^^^    authority,  that  the  inquisition  erected  by  the  Jesuits 
y,^^.,^^  at  Goa,  and  the  penal  laws,  whose  terrors  they  em- 
ployed so  freely  in  propagation  of  the  gospel,  con- 
tributed much  more  than  their  arguments  and 
exhortations,  which  were  but  sparingly  used,  to 
engage  the  Indians  to  embrace  Christianity  [tQ. 
The  converting  zeal  of  the  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans, which  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  no^ 
only  cooled,  but  almost  totally  extinguiOied,  was 
animated  a  new  by  the  example  of  the  Jesuits^ 
And  several  other  religious  orders,  that  slumbered  ■ 
in  their  cells,  were  roused  from  their  lethargy,  if 
not  by  a  principle  of 'envy,  at  least  by  a  spirit  of 
emulation. 
The  props.     HI.  Of  ^  the  Jesuits  who  distinguished  them- 
Ihe'Eosmi  Sfiivcs  by  their  zealous  and  laborious  attempts  to 
to  lodia,    extend  the  limits  of  the  church,  none  acquired  a 
^^""*  more   shining  reputation  than  Francis  Xavier, 
who  is  commonly  called  the  Apostie  qf  the  Itv- 
dians  \f\     An  undaunted  resolution,  and .  no 
small  degree  of  genius  and  sagacity,  rendered  this 
femous  missionary  one  of  the  properest  persons 
that  could  be  employed  in  such  an  arduous  task. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1522,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Ind\a,  apd,  jn'a  shorl; 
space  of  time,  spread  the  knowledge  cs  the  Chria- 
tian,  OTj  Co  speak  more  properly,  of  the  popish 
religion, 
[e]  See  the  i^.  de  Ja  Compagiue  de  Jetus,  top.  it,  p,  ^71;^ 
■207. 

Cyi  Tt^  ^^'^  ^'"E  "^  Portngal  obtained  for  Xavier,  or  r^^ 
tber  for  bis  inemory  the  title  of  Protector  of  tbe  Indies,  from 
Benedict  XIV.  in  tbe  year  174.7.  See  the  Lettres  Edijiataes 
et  Curieutes  dei  Mitsiom  ptrangeres,  torn,  xliii,  Pr^.  p.  S6. 
Tbe  body  of  this  sainted  tniuioQary  lies  interred  at  Goa^ 
vbere  it  is  worshipped  witb  (he  bigheft  marks  of  devotion. 
There  is  also  a  magnificent  church  at  Cotati  dedicated  to  Xq- 
vier,  to  whom  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  Portuguese  settleiuent 
pay  the  most  devout  tribute  of  veneration  and  worship.  ,  Sep 
f^lres  Edijiantes,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  83,  69)  203.  torn.  v.  p, 
8&,-i8,  torn,  vi.  p.  78. 
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legion,  over  a  ^eit  part  of  the  aintinent,  and  cent. 
in  feveral  of  the  islaflda  of  that  remote^  region.  *^'- 
From  thence,  in  the  year  1529,  he  passed  into  i^-yLy* 
Japaa,  and  laid  there,  with  amazing  rapidity, 
.the  foundations .  of  the  famous  church,  which 
flourished,  during  so  many  years,  ui  that  vast  em- 
pire. His  inde^tigable  zeal  prompted  him  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese ;  and  with 
this  view  h^  embarked  foe  that  extensive  and 
powerful  kingdom,  in  sight  of  which  he  ended 
his  days  in  the  year  1552  [gl-  -After  his  death, 
other  members  of  his  insinuating  order  penetrated 
into  China.  The  chief  of  these  was  Matthew 
■Ricci,  an  Italian,  who  by  his  skill  in  the  ma- 
thematics, became  so  acceptable  to  the  Chinese 
nobility,  and  even  to  thor  emperor,  that  he 
obtained  both  for  himself  and  his  associates,  the 
liberty  of  es^laining  to  the  people  the  doctrines 
of  the  ^}spel  [_h'].  This  ^mous  missionary 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  parent  and 
bunder  of  the  Christian  churches,  which,  though 
often  dispersed,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
storms  of  persecution,  subsist,  nevertheless,  still 
in  Cfdm  p]. 

IV.  The  jurisdiction  and  territories  of  those  The  u- 
princes,  who  had  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke,  being  J^^otL- 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  the  churches  nnte  to- 
that  were  under  their  protection  could  contribute""^  •*" 
but  little  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  those  tira'^e 
distant  s^^f*'"'^ 

""'"*"'■  reigo  pan*. 

[j(]  See  the  writers  enumerated  by  Fabriciua,  in  his  Lux 
Ewn^elii,  Uc.  cap.  xxsix,  p.  677.  Add  to  tiieae,  Lafitau, 
Hhtotre  des  DecomieTiei  des  Portugais  dan't  le  nouoeau  Mode, 
torn.  in.  p.  419,  424.  torn.  iv.  p.  65,  l02.—HUtoire  de  la 
Canmagne  de  Jesus,  torn.  i.  p.  92. 

[A]  B.  Du  Haldc,  Description  de  PEmpire  de  la  Chine 
torn.  iii.  p.  84.  edit.  Holland. 

\t\  It  appeals,  howcTpr,  that  before  the  arrival  of  Ricci  in 
China,  fome  of  the  Dominicanii  bad  already  been  there,  though 
to  little  piirpMB.  See  Le  Quiea,  Oriern  Ckriftianui,  tom.  iii. 
P-  1354. 
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CENT.  dIstantregion90fwhichwehavebMn9peakiDg.lt 
18,  however,  recordad  in  history,  that,  in  ths  year 
J  1556,  fourteen  protettfint  missionaries  were  sent 
iirom  Geneva  to  convert  the  Ameiicans[&],  thougti 
it  is  not  Well  known  who  was  the  promoter  of  thii 
pious  design,  nor  with  what  success  it  was  carried 
into  execution.  The  English  also,  who,  toward; 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  sent  x:olonies  into 
the  northern  partsof  America,  transplanted  with 
them  the  reformed  reli^on,  which  they  themselves 
professed ;  and,  as  their  possessions  were  extended 
and  multiplied  from  time  to  time,  their  religion 
also  made  a  considerable  progress  among  that 
rough  and  uncivilized  people-  We  learn,  more- 
over, that  about  this  time  the  Swedes  exerted  theif 
religious  zeal  in  converting  to  Christianity  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  and  Lapland,  of 
whom  a  con&iderabje  number  had  hitherto  retain- 
ed the  impious  And  extravagant  supentitions  d 
their  Pagan  ancestors. 
The  wifr.  V.  It  does  not  appear,  from  authentic  records 
SSi^  0^  Ustory,  that  the  sword  of  persecution  was 
n^-  drawn  against  the  Gospel,  or  any  public  oppoa- 
tion  made  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  during 
this  century-  And  it  would  betray  a  great  ig- 
norance, both  of  the  situation,  opinions,  an4 
maxims  of  the  Turks,  to  ima^ne,  that  the  war 
they  waged  against  the  Christians  was  CMTied  on 
upon  religious  principles,  or  with  a  view  to  main- 
tain and  promote  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  there  lay 
concealed,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  several 
persons, 

[i]  PIctet;  Oratio  de  TroTpkaU  Christi  in  Oratejus,  p.  57p. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  doctors  here  mentioned  were 


those  which  the  illustrious  admiral  Coligni  iorited  into  France, 
>vheii,  in  the  year  1555,  he  had  formed  the  project  of  sendinga 
colony  of  Protentants  into  Brazil  and  America.  See  Charier 
voix,  i/istoire  de  la  NouveUe  FratKCt  tom.  i.  p.  22. 
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person),  who  entertained  a  virulent  enmity  a^nst  Cfiwr. 
religion  in  general,  and  in  a  more  especial  man*  JJJ'',j^ 
lief,  agiunst  the  religion  of  the  gosjiiel ;  and  whoj  ^ 
both  in  theii"  writings  and  in  pHvate  conversation* 
lowed  the  seeds  of  impiety  and  error,  and  instilled 
thnr  odious  prindples  into  weak,  unsteady,  and 
CFednlous  minds.  In  this  pernicious  and  unhappy 
class  are  generally  placed  several  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  adorned  Ital^^  by  their  erudi* 
tioQ,  and  particularly  Pomponatius ;  several  French 
vits  and  philosophers,  such  as  John  Bodln,  Rab* 
ebis,  Montagne,  Bonaventure  des  Perieres,  Dolet» 
CWron  ;  several  Italians,  at  whose  head  appears 
the  Roman  pontiff  Leo  t..  followed  by  Peter  Bem> 
K  PoUtiaii,  Jordano  Bruno,  Ochino ;  and  some 
Germans,  such  as  Theophrastua  Paracelsus,  Ni» 
cticJis  Taurellus,  and  others  [/].  It  is  even  re- 
ported, that,  in  certain  provinces  of  France  and 
Italy,  schools  were  erected,  from  whence  whole 
swarms  of  these  impious  doctors  soon  issued  out 
to  deceive  the  simple  and  unwary.  This  accnsa- 
tioavill  not  be  rqected  in  the  lump,  by  such  as 
are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these 
times ;  nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  all  the 
persons  charged  vtith  this  heavy  reproach  were  eni- 
tirely  guiltless.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  upon  an  accurate  and  impartial 
examination  of  this  matter,  ic  will  appear,  that 
the  accusation  brought  against  many  of  them  is 
entirely  sroundless ;  and  that,  with  respect  to 
several  who  may  be  worthy  of  censure  in  a  certain 
dezree,  their  errors  are  less  pernicious  and  crimi<- 
nal,  than  they  are  uncharitably  or  rashly  repre- 
sented to  be, 

VL  It 


to  See  Reimanna  HUtoria  ^theimu  et  Atheorum.  ffildes. 
1T35,  in  8vo. — Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus,  Thesilms  de  jitheismo  et 
Saperstitioiu,  cxp.  i Oictionnaire  de  Bai/le,  paigim. 
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CENT.       VL  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  evident,  that,  ifl 
sect' I  ^^'^  century,  the  arts  andsdencefl  were  canriedto 
^^jff^,^  adegree  of  perfection  unktiown  to  preceding  ages} 
The  public  and  from  ttus  happy*renoTation  of  learning,  the 
adranuge.  Europcan  churches  derived  the  mdst  Mgnal  md 
bJa'^  Inestimable  advantages,   which  they  also  trans- 
^j^^^  mitted  to  the  moat  remote  and  distant  nations. 
The  benign  influence  of  true  science,  and  its  ten- 
dency  to  improve'both  the  form  of  religion  and 
the  institutions  of  civil  policy,  were  perceived  by 
many  of  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe.   Hencd 
iarge  sums  were  expended,  and  great  zeal  and 
industry  employed,  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  by  founding  and  encouraging  uterary 
societies,  by  protecting  and-  exciting  a  sparitof 
emulation  among  men  of  genius,  and  by  annex- 
ing distinguished  honours  and  advantages  to  the 
culture  of  the  sciences.     And  tt  is  particularly 
■worthy  of  observation,  that  this  was  the  period, 
when  the  wise  and  salutary  law,  which  exchides 
ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  from  the  sacred 
functions  of  the'  Christian  ministry,  acquired,  at 
length,  that  force  which  it  still   retains  iA  the 
^  greatest  part  of  the  Ghiistian  world.     Thia-e  still 
remaned,  however,  some  seeds  of  that  ancient  dis* 
cord  between  religion  and  philosophy,  that  had 
been  sown  and  fomented  by  ignorance  and  fana* 
tidsm  ;  and  there  were  found,  both  among  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  several 
,    well  meaning,  but  inconsiderate  men,  who,"  in  spite 
of  common  sense,   maintained  with  more  vehe- 
mence and  animosity  than  ever,  that  vital  religion, 
and  piety  coyld  never  flourish  until  it  was  totally 
separated  from  learning  and  science,  and  nourish- 
ed by  the  holy  simplicity  that  reigned  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  church. 
Tb«  floQ-       VII.  The  first  rank  in  the  literary  world  WM 
«f^£^  now  held  by  those,  who  consecrated  their  studious 
yhr-        houro,  and  their  critical  sagacity  to.  the  publica- 
tion. 
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'  ifon,  correction,  and  Uhistntlon  of  the  most  h-  c&m*. 
tnoos  Ore^  and  Latin  authors  oi  ancient  times,  g^^/'i^. 
to  the  study  of  antiquity  ^id  the  languages,  and  <wny^ 
to  the  culture  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  We  see 
by  the  produttions  of  this  age,  (that  yet  remain, 
and  continue,  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
learntd),  that  in  all  the  provinces  of  Murope  theM 
brandies  of  literature  were  cultivated  with  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  by  such  as  were  most  distinguished 
by  their  taste  and  genius ;  nay,  what  is  sdll  more 
ftxtraordinary,  (Mid  perhaps  not  a  little  extrava- 
gant), the  Wfiliare  t)f  the  church,  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  state,  was  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  im^ovement  of  these  branches  of  erudition^ 
which  were  considered  as  the  very  essence  V^  true 
^uid  GoUd  knowledge.  If  such  encomiums  were 
sweBed  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  and  wisdom 
by  aithusiasticJ  philologists,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
Certun,  that  the  species  (^  learning  here  under 
C(»isidsration,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  a 
it  op»led  the  way  that  led  to  the  treasures  of  solid 
trisdcun,  to  the  improvement  of  genius,  and  thus 
undoubtedly  contributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
deliver  botii  reason  and  religion  frcKn  the  prepos- 
i^sions  of  ignor^Ge,  and  me  servitude  of  super- 
stition [m}.    And,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to 

•   be 

Q^  f  ffi  J  Many  T^eiaent  debatea  have  been  carried  oa  con- 
cemiag  tlie  respective  merit  of  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
But  Uiese  debates  are  almost  as  absurd  <i3  a  comparison  that 
ibotild  be  made  between  the  sieans  aoA  the  raA,  the  iustru- 
■nenc  and  its  effect.  L-iterature  is  the  k.ej  by  which  we  oftea 
open  the  treasures  oi  wisdem,  both  human  and  divine.  But 
3B  the  sordid  miser  converts  absurdly  the  means  into  an  end, 
iad  acquires  a  passion  for  the  shining  metal,  considered  ab- 
stractedly from  the  ptirposes  it  was  designed  to  serve,  so  the 
pedantic  philologist  erects.  Irteratuie  into  an  independent 
•ciencci  and  contemns  the  diviae  treasures  of  philosophy^ 
which  it  was  desigced  both  to  discover  and  to  illustrate.  . 
Hence  that  wretched  tribe  of  *<  word-catchers  that  live  oa 
•yOables*'  (as  Pope,  I  tbiak,  ba^y  expresK*  their  tasteless 

vol-  IV.  M  funuits), 
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CENT-  be  surprised,  when  we  meet  with  persons  who" 
XVI.    exaggerate  the  merit,  and  dwell  beyond  measure 


luminous  paths  of  evidence  and  truth. 
ThesHMof  VIU.  Though  the  lovers  of  philology  and  Belles 
phUoiopbjr.  Lettrea  were  much  superior  in  number  to  those 
who  turned  their  principal  views  to  the.  study, 
of  philosophy,  yet  the  latter  were  far  from  being 
contemptible  either  in  point  of  number  ov  capsi- 
city.  The  philosophers  were  divided  into  two 
dasaes,  of  wiuch  the  one  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
contemplation,  while  the  other  was  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  truth,  and  endeavoured  by 
experience,  as  well  as  by  reasoning,  to  tratce  out 
the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature.  The  former 
vere  subdivided  into  two  sects,  pf  which  the  onef 
followed  certain  leaders,  while  the  other,  unre- 
strained by  the  dictates  of  authority,  struck  out  a 
new  way  foi*  themselves,  following  freely  their 
own  inventions.  Those  who  submitted  to  the 
direction  of  certain  philosophical  guidesj  ^plisted 
themselves  under  the  standards  of  Arigtotle, 
or  those  of  Plato,  who  continued  still  to  ■  have 
many  admirers,  especially  in  Ital^.  Nor  were 
the  followers  of  Aristotle  agreed  among  thema 
selves;  they  all  acknowledged  the  Stagirite  as 
their  chief,  but  they  followed  him  through  very 
,  different  paths.  Some  were  for  retainmg  the 
ancient  method  of  proceeding  in  philosophical 
pursuits,  which  their  doctors  falsely  called  the 
Peripatetic  system.  Others  pleaded  for  the  pure 
and  unmixed  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  re- 
commended the  writings  of  that  Grecian  sage  as 

the 

pursuits),  who  made  the  republic  of  letters  groan  under  their 

commentaries,  aniiotation'%,  various  readings.  Sic.  and  forget 
that  the  knowledge  of  words  and  languages  was  intended  to 
lead  us  to  the  itupraTement  of  the  mind,  apd  to  the  Icaowled^ 
'  of  thing).  .         -  .... 
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the  source  of  wisdom,  and  as  the  system  which  cent. 
was  most  adapted,  when  properly  illustrated  and,    '''^'■ 
explained,  to  the  instruction  of  youth.     A  third  ^^^^^ 
sort  of  Aristotelians,  who  differed  equally  from 
these  now  mentioned,  and  of  whom  the  celebrated 
Melancthop    was    the    chief,    pursued    another 
method.     They  extraaed  the  marrow  out  of  the 
lucubrations  of  Aristotle,  illustrated  it   by  the 
aids  of  genuine  literature  and  the  rules  of  good 
criticism,  and  corrected  it  by  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  and  the  doctrines  and  .prindj^es  of  true 
religion.  \ 

Of  those  who  struck  out  a  path  to 
themselves  in  '■  the  reg^oAs  of  philosophy, 
without  any  regard  to  that  which  had  been 
opened  by  ancient  sages,  and  pursued  by 
their  followers,  Cardan  [nj,  Telesius,  [oj,  and 
Campa< 

f^  [n]  Cardan  was  a  man  of  a  bold,  irregular,  entei-prizing, 
geoiuSi  who  by  ^  wild  imagination,  was  led  into  the  study  o£ 
astrology  and  magic,  by  which  he  excited  the  astonishment 
and  attracted  the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  while  hia  real 
merit  as  a  philoEopher  was  little  Itnown,  He  was  accused  of 
atheism,  but  seems  much  rather  chargeable  with  superstition. 
Jiis  life  and  character  was  au  amazing  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
iblly,  and  nothing  can  give  a  more  unfavourable  idea  of  hi* 
temper  and  principles  than  the  hideous  portrait  he  has  drawn 
of  himself'in  his  book  De  geniluiyi.  His  knowledge  of  phyf 
sic  and  mathematica  was  considerable,  and  his  notions  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  may  be  seen  in  bis  famous  book  De  mbtilitate 
et  verilate  rerum,  in  which  some  important  truths  and  disco- 
veries  are  mixed  with  the  most  fanatical  visions,  and  the  most 
extravagant  and  delirious  effusions  of  mystical  folly.  See  the 
ample  and  judicious  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  ch*" 
racter  and  philosophy  of  this  wtiter  (whoae  voyage  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  is  well  known)  by  the  learned  Brucker,  in 
bis  Hitloria  Critica  Phflosophice,  torn.  iv.  part  11.  lib.  i.  cap.  ili. 
{^  [o]  This  philosopher,  less  known  than  the  former,  waa 
born  A.  D.  1508,  at  Cosensa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
was  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  formerly  taught  by  Parme- 
iiides,  upon  whose  principles  he  built  a  new  system,  or,  at 
least,  a  system  which  appeared  new,  by  the  elegant  connection 
^  2  which 
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CENT.  CampmelU  [^p%  hold,  destirvedly,  the.  first 
SM^'  i[  rank,  as  they  w^e  undoubtetfiy  men  of  superior 
v^ylj  genius, 

wKich  T^kslus  gave  to  its  variaug  parts,  anij  tbe  argumenta  . 
used  to  maintain  anil  support  it  agaifist  the  pKtlQSophy  of 
Aristotle.  It  was  (lie  v^re  arid  lificertain  TnetHod  of  reasoii- 
itig  tthich  the  Staglfite  had  introduced  into  nirtural  jihiioto^yt 
that  engaged  Ttlesius  to  c6a\fa»e  his  famous  iMok  JDeprin- 
'  cwiis  rervm  naluralium.  In  this  work,  after  having  reftit^A 
the  visionary  priiiciples  of  the  Aristotelian  philosttpliy,  he: 
Bubatitute*  in  their  place  Such  ii  are  irtimediltely  derrred  froih 
the  testimony  of  the  senses,  ev^n  heat  and  cold,  frtim  i^hi^ht 
like  Parmenides,  he  deduces  the  nature,  origin,  qoaHties  and 
changes  of  all  material  beings.  To  these  two  principles  he 
adds  a  third,  viz.  matter,  and  on  these  three  builds  with  dex- 
terity enough,  his  physical  system;  fbr  a  {fart  of  which  he 
<eems  alto  to  have  been  imlebted  to  a  book  of  Plutsrclv.0# 
ftimo  Jrigido.  It  will  be  entertaining  to  the  philosophical 
teader,  to  compare  this  wdrk  of  Telesius,  with  Lord  Bact>a'» 
physical  account  of  tbe  stiiiry  of  tupid  and  t^oclus,  in  ais  book 
Deprincipiis  el  o/igi/dbus,  &c. 

(Cj"  CT'J  Campanella,  a  native  of  Calabria,  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  seventeenth-  century,  by  bis  iiiilOTatiuTis  in  (Ai9o- 
iopby.    Shocked  it  the  Atheism  and  absurdities  of  the  Aristdt 

E ;Baii  system,  he  acquired  early  a  contempt  of  it,  and  tUroed 
is  pursuits  towards  something  mtire  soFid,  pefu^rtg  the  writ* 
ibgs  of  all  the  ancient  sages^  and  coniparing  tbeitl  with  thd 
great  volume  of  nature,  to  ste  whether  the  pretended  CopieJ 
resembled  the  origitial.  The  sufferings  that  this  ritan  endarbA 
are  almost  incredible  ;  but  they  were  slid  to  be  irtflitted  oA 
Mm  in  consequence  of  the  treasonable  practices  that  wert  itni 
Jjuted  to  him,  irnrtly  against  the  comt  of  Spaing  and  partly 
against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  had  formed  the  de^ 
sign  of  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  was  freed 
■from  his  prison  and  tortores  by  the  interposition  of  Pope  Ut-- 
baii  VIII.  who  gave  him  particular  marks  06  his  fatour  and 
esteem  ;  and,  finding  that  he  was  not  safe  at  Rome,  bad  him 
conveyed  to  Paris,  where  he  wasbonouped  with  the  protection 
'  -of  Lewis  Xin.  and  Cardinal  Richlien,  and  ended  bis  days  iti 
peace.  As  to  the  writiiigs  and  philosophy  of  this  great  ttiali 
they  ate  tinged,  indeedi  with  the  colour  of  the  times,  and 
bear,  in  many  places,  the  marks  of  a  chimerical  and  undisct- 
blined  imagination  ;  but  among  a  few  visioijary  notions,  tlwy 
contain  a  great  number  of  important  truths.  He  undertook 
an  entire  reformation  of  philosophy,  but  was  unequal  to  the 
task.  For  an  account  of  his  principles  of  logic,  ethic»,  and 
nattfral  philosophy,  see  Sruclur's  ffist,  Crilica  jPhilosop^$ 
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g^ti;,  though  too  much  addicted  to  the  ti^  cent. 
gestionp  apd  visions  of  ap  irregular  fancy.  To  ,^^„ 
aiese  may  be  added  Peter  Ramus,  that  subtle  \.>y>J 
and  ingeuious  French  philosopher,  who,  by  at- 
tempting to  substitute  in  the  place  of  Aristotle's 
logic,  a  method  of  reasoning  more  adapted  to  the 
use  of  rhetoric  and  the  improvement  of  eloqyence, 
exdted  siich  a  terrible  uproar  in  the  Gallic  schoojs. 
J^or  must  we  omit  here  the  mention  oi  llieo- 
phrastus  Paracelsus,  who,  by  an  assiduous  ob- 
servation of  patpre,  by  a  great  nuniber  of  ex- 
periments indefatigably  repeated,  and  by  ap[dy< 
liig  the  pienetraung  force  of  $re  [^ ]  to  disoovef 
the  0rst  .print^ples  of  elements  of  bodies,  endear 
Toured  to  ca^t  new  light  and  evidence  on  the  iitic 
portant  science  of  natural  philosophy.  As  the  r^ 
searches  erf  this  industrious  inquirer  into  nature 
£sciced  the  admiration  of  all,  his  example  was 
consequently  followed  by  many ;  and  hence  u'ose 
9.  new  ^ect  of  philosophers,  who  assumed  the  de- 
nomination of  Theosophists  [r],  and  who,  placing 
litde  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  humsn  reason, 

M  3  op  ' 

torn,  iv,  part  II.  p.  1 37i  &c.  He  was  accused  of  aihehm,  but 
UDJiistlj' ;  he  waa  also  accused  of  euf^gesting  cruel  measures 
against  the  protestauts,  and  Pot  without  reason, 

fl^-C?]  '^''^  principal  merit  of  pBracelsus  conai«ted  in  in- 
Tenting,  or  at  least  reitoring  from  oblivion  and  darkness,  the 
joijwrtaat  science  of  chemistry,  giving  it  a  regular  Tor  m,  re*  ■ 
ducing  it  iuto  a  connected  system)  and  applying  it  most  sue- 
Cessfully  to  the  art  of  healing,  which  waj  the  peculiar  profea- 
«ioD  of  tbii  phitoEopher,  whose  friends  and  enemies  have  drawn 
liim  in  the  falsest  coburs.  His  application  to  the  study  of 
magic,  which  he  treats  of  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  works, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Sagacious  Philosophy,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance dishonourable  to  his  memory,  and  nothing  can  dis- 
cover a  more  total  absence  of  common  sense  and  reasoning  than 
ibis  discourses  od  that  subject'  Ai  to  his  philosophical  system, 
jt  is  to  obscure,  and  so  pootradictpry,  that  we  shall  not  pre? 
fend  to  delineate  it  here. 

[/}  See,  for  an  atnple  account  of  the  lives,  transactions,  and 
lystems  of  these  pMloiophers,  Brucker's  Jiidoria  Critic^  /'AtV 
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CENT,  or  the  efforts  of  speculation,  attributed  all  to  di- 


XVI, 


vine  illumination  and  repeated  experience. 
^^__Lj  IX.  ITiis  revolution  in  philosophy  a'nd  litera- 
The  me-  tute,  together  with  the  spirit  of  emulation  that 
«J«'d  V^  animated  the  different  sects  or  classes  into  which 
thtot^  the  learned  men  of  this  age  were- divided,  pro- 
improvcd,  duced  many  happy  efiects  of  various  kinds.  It, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  brought  into  disre- 
pute, though  it  could  not  at  once  utterly  eradicate 
that  intricate,  barbarous,  and  insipid  method  of 
teaching  theology,  that  had  universally  prevailed  > 
hitherto  in  all  the  schools  and  pulpits  of  Christen- 
dom. The  sacred  writings,  which,  in  the  pre- 
ceding ages,  had  been  either  entirely  neglected, 
or  very  absurdly  explained,  were  now  much  more 
consulted  and  respected  in  the  debates  and  writings 
of  the  Christian  doctors  than  they  had  formerly 
been;  the  sense  and  languageof  the  inspired  writers 
were  more  carefully  studied  and  more  accurately 
unfolded ;  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion 
taught  with  more  method,  connection,  and  per- 
spicuity ;  and  that  dry,  barren,  and  unaffecting 
llnguage,  which  the  ancient  schoolmen  affected 
so  muui  in  their  theological  compositions,  was 
wholly  explodediby  the  wiser  part  of  the  divine? 
of  this  century.  It  must  not  however  he  imagined, 
that  this  reformation  of  the  schools  was  so  per^ 
feet,  a^  to  leave  no  new  improvements  to  be 
inade  in  succeei^ng  ages  j  this,  indeed,  was  far 
from  being  the  case,  Much  imperfection  yet 
remained  in  the  method  of  treating  theology,  and 
many  things,  which  had  great  need  of  a  correcting 
hand,  were  left  untouched.  It  would,  neverthe- 
Jess,  be  either  an  instance  of  ingratitiide,  or  9, 
mark  of  great  ignorance,  to  deny  this  age  the 
honour  of  having  begun  what  was  afterwards  more 
happily  finished,  and  of  having  laid  the  foun- 
dtttipns  of  that  striking  superiority,  which  the 
^iyines 
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dtvines  of  succeeding  ages  obtained  oyer  those  of  cent. 
ancient  times.  - .  "^ 

X.  Nor  did  the  improvements,  which  have  v_<^l3' 
been  now  mentioned,  as  proceeding  from  thea„dthe«s 
restoration  of  letters  and  philosophy,  extend  only™.  ^^ 
tothe  method  of  conveying  theologicd  instruction,  chrlwiao 
but  purified  moreover  the  science  of  theology '■«iii!'°" 
itsdf.  For  the  true  nature,  genius  and  design  pSi^^** 
of  the  Christian  rehgion,  which  even  the  most 
learited  and  pious  doctors  of  antiquity  had  but 
imperfectly  comprehended,  were  now  unfolded 
with  evidence  and  precision,  and  drawn,  like  truth, 
from  an  abyss  in  which  they  had  hitherto  lain 
too  much  concealed.  It  is  true,  the  influence  of 
error  was  far  from  being  totally  suppressed,  and 
many  false  and  absurd  doctrines  are  still  main- 
tuned  and  propagated  in  the  Christian  world.  But 
it  may  .nevertheless  be  affirmed,  that  the  Christian 
societies,  whose  errors  at  this  day  are  the  most 
numerous  and  extravagant,  have  much  less  absurd 
and  perverse  notions  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  those 
that  profess  it,  than  were  entertained  by  those 
doctors  of  antiquity,  who  ruled  the  church  with  an 
absolute  authority,  and  were  considered  as  the 
chief  oracles  of  theology.  It  may  further  be 
observed,  that  the  Reformation  contributed  much 
to  soften  and  civilize  the  manners  of  many  nations, 
who,  before  that  happy  period,  were  sunk  in  the 
most  savage  stupidity,  and  carried  the  most  rude 
and  unsociable  aspect.  It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined 
to  produce  that  lenity  of  character,  and  that  milder 
temperature  of  manners,  maxims,  and  actions, 
that  discovered  themselves  gradually,  and  increas- 
ed, from  day  to  day,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  nations  jtfter  the  period  that  Luther 
rendered  so  famous.  It  is  nevertheless  evident, 
beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  disputes  con- 
M  4  cerning 
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CENT,  cerning  reli^^n,  and  the  accurate  and  rational  in- 

■TCt'^ii  l"'^^^^  '"'^o  t^^  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christiani- 
y,^^>^^  ty  to  which  these  disputes  gave  rise,  had  a  great 
tendency  to  eradicate  out  of  the  minds  of  mea  ^ 
that*ferocity  .that  had  been  so  long  nourished  by 
thebarbarouB  suggestions  of  unmanly  superstition. 
It  is  also  certain,  that  at  the  very  dawn  of  this 
happy  revolution  in  the  state  of  Christianity,  and 
even  before  its  salutary  effects  were  manifested  in 
all  their  extent,  pure  rriigion  bad  many  stacera 
and  fervent  votaries,  though  they  were  concealed 
from  public  view  by  the  multitudes  of  fanatic$  witll 
which  they  were  Gurrounded  on  all  sides. 
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SECTION  HI. 

The  Particular  History  of  the  Church. 

PART   I. 

Tm  Hjhtorv  of  the  Ancient  CsoRCHes. 

CHAP.  I.        . 

JXc  History  e^  the  Roman  or  Latin  0mrch. 

I  npHE  Roman  or  Latin  chtirch  is  a  system  cent. 

J.     of  government,    whose    jurisdiction  ex-     ^^i- 

tends  to  a  ereat  part  of  the  known  world,  though  ^f^^' '"" 

)       -       .         f         T  1  -  •!       I        •   1  •  ■         PART  !• 

Its  authority  has  been  circumscribed  withm  nar-  \_„v^^ 
pDwer  limits  since  the  happy  revolution  that,  in  Th«  Ro- 
many places,  delivered  Christianity  from  the  yoke  '^S."  p"* 
or  superstition  and  spiritual  tyranny.    This  system  eietted. 
ef  ecclesiastical  policy,  extensive  as  it  is,  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone, 
who,  by  virtue  of  a  sort  of  liereditary  succession, , 
claims  the  authority,  prerogatives,  and  rights  of 
St.  Peter,  the  supposed  prince  of  the  apostles,  and 
gives  himself  out  for  the  supreme  head  of  the  uni-. 
versa!  church,  the  vicegerent  oi  Christ  upon  earth, 
ITiis  lordly  ruler  of  the  church  is,  at  this  time, 
elected  to  his  high  office  by  the  chosen  manbei^ 
of  the  Roman  clergy,  who  bear  the  ancient  de- 
nomination o£  cardinals.    Of  these,  jir  are  bishops 
within  the  precincts  of  Rome ;  Jifiy  are  ministers 
of  the  Roman  churches,  and  are  called  priests  ot 
presbyters ;    and  fourteen  are  inspectors  of  the 
hcffifitids  and  charity-hoy  ses,  and  are  called  deacons, 
^liess  eardimki  while  the  papil  chair  is  vacant, 

wd 
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CENT,  and  they  are  employed  in  the  choice  of  a  successor 
*^'-  to  the  deceased  pontiff,  are  shut  up,  and  closely 
p^n*^ ,/ confined  in  a  certain  sort  of  prison,  called  the 
K.^-Y'^  Conclave^  that  they  may  thus  be  engaged  to  bring 
this  difficult  matter  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  No 
person  that  is  not  an  Itdian  by  birth,  and  has 
not  already  obtained  a  place  in  the  college  of 
,  cardinals,  is  capable  of  being  raised  to  the  head  of 
the  church  ;  nor  have  all  the  Italian  cardinals  the 
-  privilege  of  aspiring  to  this  high  office  [u\.  Some 
are  rendered  incapable  of  filling  the  papal  chair 
by  the  place  of  their  birth,  others  by  their  manner 
of  life,  and  a  few  by  other  reasons  of  a  rhore 
Incidental  nature  [/>]]•  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  emperor  and  the.  kings  of  Ftwice  and 
Spain  have  acquired^  whether  expressly  by  stipu- 
lation, 

[a]  See  Jo.  Frid.  Mayeri  Commentaritts  de  EUctiane  Poxlif- 
ifomant,  published  in  4to  at  Hamburg,  in  th»  year  1691.  The 
ceremonial  observed  in  the  election  and  installation  is  amply  de- 
scribed by  MeusclieDius,  in  a  work  published  at  Fraocfort  ia 
the  year  1732,  under  the  following  title  ;  Ceremcmiale  EUc- 
tionU  et  Coronationis  Pontificis  Romani. 

I0-  [i]  The  great  obstacle  that  prevents  Beveral  eardinali 
from  aspiring  at  the  pontiHcate,  i»  what  they  call  at  Rome,  it 
peccato  originaU,  or  original  sin.  This  mark  of  enclusion  be- 
longs to  those  whoaiebornsubjectsof  some  crown,  or  repub- 
lic, which  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  Italy,  or  which  are  upon 
a  footing  of  jealousy  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Those  »!«> 
who  were  made  cardina|a  by  the  nomination  of  the  kings  of 
France  or  Spain,  or  their  adherents,  are  aUo  included  in  thw 
imputation  of  original  sin,  which  excludes  from  the  papal 
chair.  The  accidental  circumstanceB  that  exclude  certain  car- 
dinals  from  the. pontificate,  are  their  being  born  prince*  or  in- 
dependent Bovereigna,  or  their-  declaring  theroaelves  openly  m 
favour  of  certain  courts,  or  their  family's  being  too  numerom, 
or  their  morals  being  irregular.  Even  youth,  and  a  goodcom- 
pieCtion  and  figure,  are  considered  as  obstacles.  But  all  these 
maxims  and  rules  vary  and  change  according  to  the  inconstant 
W)d  precarious  impulse  of  policy  and  faction. 

For  4"  account  of  the  different  methods  of  electing  the  pope. 
whether  by  compromise,  inapiration,  scrutiny,  or  access  [of 
which  latter  is  meant  a  second  election,  employed  when  tM 
other  methods  fail)  ;  see  Aymon,  Taiwan  de  la  Cottr  dt  R<>^ 
tdit,  2^9-  f'  iO,  *«, 
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Jatlon,  or  imperceptibly  through  custom,  the  pri-  cent. 
vilege  of  exduding  from  the  number  of  the  can-  ^^'■ 
didates  fbr  this  high  office,  such  as  they  think  ^^^^^ ,_' 
proper  to  oppose  or  dislike.     Hence  it  often  hap-  i^^-ys^ 
pens,  that,  in  the  numerous  college  of  cardinals, 
a  very  small  number  are  permitted,  upon  a  va- 
cancy to  aspire  at  the  papacy  ;  the  greatest  part 
being  generally  prevented  by  their  birth,  their 
character,  their  circumstances,  and,  by  the  force 
of  poUtical  intrigues,  from  flattering  themselves 
with  the  pleasingTiope  of  ascending  that  towering 
summit  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  dominion. 

11.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  personal"^  P*^'** 
power  andauthc^Ity  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  cir-UndtuT'^ 
cumscribed  by  no  limits  ;  since  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  all  his  decisions  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  he  previously  consults  the 
brethren,  i.  e.  the  cardinals,  who   compose  his 
ministry  or.  privy  council.  Nay  more,  in  matters  o£      .    . 
religious  controversy  and  doctrine,  he  is  obliged 
to  ask  the  advice  and  opinion  of  eminent  divines,  , 
in  order  to  secure  his  pretended  infallibility  from 
the  su^estions  of  error.  ^Besides  this,  all  matters, 
that  are  not  of  the  highest  moment  and  import- 
ance, are  divided,  according  to  their  respective 
nature,  into  certain  classes,  and  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  colleges,  called  Omgregaliom  [c], 

in 

C^  f  e]  These  congrcgationg  are  as  follow  :  I.  The  congre- 
gation r^tke  Pope,  instituted  first  by  Sixtua  V.  to  prepare  the 
matters  that  were  to  be  brought  before  the  Consistory,  at 
which  the  pontiff  is  always  present.  Hence  this  is  called  the 
Consistorial  Congregation,  and  in  it  are  treated  alt  affairs  re- 
lative to  the  election  of  bishoprics  and  tathedral  churches, 
the  reunion  or  suppreesion  of  episcopal  fees,  the  alienation  of 
church  goods,  and  the  taxes  and  annates  that  are  imposed  upon 
all  benefices  in  the  pope's  giving.  The  cardinal-dean  presides 
in  this  assembly.  II.  The  congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  or 
(isitis  otherwise  called)  of  the  Holy  Office,  instituted  by- 
Paul  III.  which  takes  cognizance  of  heresies,  apostacy,  magic, 
and  profane  writings,  which  assemble  thrice  in  the  week,  and 
every  Thursday  in  presence  of  the  pope,  who  presides  in  it. 
f  he  office  of  Qiand  Inquisitor,  which  eucroached  upon  the 
prerogative! 
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CEMT.  in  every  one  of  which,  one  or  more  cardinals  pre> 
-_?_^':.  .  side. 

'*  piCrogatlves  of  the  pontiff,  bas  been  long  lupprcMcd,  i>r  ratber 
'  distributed  amoog  the  cardinals  who  belong  to  thit  congrega< 

ind  wboEe  decisions  come  under  the  supreme  cognizance 


of  his  Hohness.  III.  The  congregation  far  the propaeation 
efthe  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  founded  under  the  pojitific&te 
ai  Gregory  XV>  CDflipoced  of  eighteen  cardin^s,  one  of  the 
eecretariei  of  state,  a  prothonotary,  &  secretary  of  the  inquiEi- 
tion,  and  other  memberB  of  less  r^nk.  Here  it  is  that  tlw;  . 
deliberations  are  carried  on,  ubich  relate  to  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  the  appointment  of  missionaricE,  &c.  This  con- 
gregation has  built  a  most  beautiftd  and  magnificent  palace 
in  one'pf  the  most  agreeable  ujitujtions  that  coQld  be  ch^sep 
?t  Home,  where  proselytes  to  poyery  from  foreign  countries 
•  are  lodged  and  nourished  gratis,  in  a  iranner  suitable  to  theif 
rank  and  condition,  and  instructed  in  those  branches  of  know, 
tedge  to  which  the  bent  of  their  genius  points.  The  prelates,  ■ 
curates,  and  vicars  aUo,  who  are  obliged,  without  any  &uk 
of  theirs,  to  abandon  the  places  of  their  residence,  are  enter- 
tained charitably  in  this  noble  edifice  in  a  manner  proporriontd 
to  their  station  in  the  church.  IV.  The  congregation  designed 
to  explain  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  V.  The  cob- 
gregation  of  the  Index,  whose  principal  business  is  to  examine 
DianustAiptS  a*J  books  that  are  designed  for  publication,  to 
decide  whether  the  people  may  be  permitted  to  read  them,  to 
correct  those  books  whose  errors  are  not  numerous,  and 
which  contain  useful  and  salutary  truths,  to  condemn  those 
whose  principles  are  heretical  and  pecuicious,  and  to  grant 
the  peculiar  privilege  pf  perusing  heretical  books  to  certain 
persons.  This  congregation,  which  is  sometimes  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope,  but  generally  in  the  palace  of  the  car> 
dinal -president,  has  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  that 
of  the  inquisition,  as  it  not  only  takes  cognizance  of  those 
bopks  that  contain  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
foith,  but  of  those  also  that  concern  the  duties  of  morality, 
the  discii^ine  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  society.  Us 
■name  is.  derived  from  the  alph^etical  tables,  or  indexes  of 
bcretical  books  and  authors,  which  have  been  composed  by 
its  appointment.  VI.  The  congregafion  Jbr  maintaining  lA^ 
rights  and  imtnuniiias  of  the  dergy,  and  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  This  congregation  was  formed  by  Urban  VIII-  to 
decide  the  disputes,  and  remove  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences that  arose  from  the  trials  of  ecclesiastics,  before 
princes,  or  other  lay-judges.  VII.  The  congregations  relating 
to  the  Bishops  and  regular  Clergi/,  instituted  by  Sixtus  V.  to 
decide  the  debates  which  arise  between  the  bishops  and  their 
4iocesans,  and  to  comp6se  the  difFeteneea  that  happened  so 
frequenBJ 
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sideTrfJ.    The  cfecbiohS  of  these  societies  are  ge-  (JenT. 

MftraUy  aptiroved^of  by  the  Rbinafl  potitifF,  who  J"''-, 

hii  not  a  righti   without  alleging  the  most^J^'^ 

weighty  v^^v'^ 

(reqnentl^  imon^the  itaonsatic  otAtfi.  VIII.  TXe  cOnVrega- 
Um,  tfpbiated  by  Gregory  XIV.  for  eaamining  into  the  r^- 
pBcitf  »ai  leariling  af  the  bishops.  IX.  Another  fur  en^uir- 
iug  into  their  liree  and  morals.  X.  A  third  for  obliging-  them 
to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  or  to  dispense  them  from  that  ob- 
ligation. XI.  The  congregation  for  Suppressing  monastcrieSf 
it  t.  Meb  whosfe  revenues  are  exfaaiisted,  and  who  thereby  be- 
come a  cfaargb  upon  the  public.  XII.  The  edngregiiian  of  the 
Apottaiic  fisilation,  which  names  the  visitors,  who  perfonn 
t!ie  duties  ?nd  visitations  of  the  churches  and  convents  within 
thfe  distHct  6f  Rotn^,  to  which  the  pope  ib  obligL-d  as  archbishop 
of  that  city.  XIII.  T^e  con^^-gflt/on  ^^rffc*,  designed  to  ex- 
■iniDe  the  marksj  and  to  au^ent  the  number  of  these  iostru. 
ments  df  superstition.  XIV.  The  congregations  'ifiadulgeiicei, 
desigDed  to  en^nine  the  case  of  those  who  have  recourse  to 
(his  method  of  qiiieting  the  conscience.  XV.  TTie  congregation 
ifltUes,  which  8ixtu8  V.  appointed  ia  regulate  and  invent  the 
relipDiii  cEretnonies  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of 
RKb  new  saiat  that  is  added  to  the  Kalendar. 

These  are  the  congregations  of  cardinals,  Sb{  apart  for  ad- 
ministering the  spiritual  affaire  of  the  church ;  and  they  are  un- 
aotiblMlly,  in  some  respects,  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Aontlff,  indrAi^iis  as-itiAaybe.  There  are  sit  more,  which  re- 
late to  the  temporal  governmcot  of  the  papal  territories.  In 
these  cc^reEations,  where  the  pope  is  never  present,  all  things 
are  transacted  which  relate  to  the  esecution  of  public  justice 
in  civil  or  crirtlinal  matteM,  the  levying  of  taues,  the  providing 
the  cities  and  province*  with  good  governors,  the  relieving 
IfaoM  who  are  nn^itly  oppreseed  by  subordinate  magistrates, 
the  cotnagfe,  the  care  of  the  HverSi  aqueducts,  bridges,  roads. 
churches,  and  public  edifices. 

[rf]  The  court  of  Rome  is  very  particularly  and  accurately 
described  by  Aymon  (who  had  been,  before  liis  conversion  to 
the  protettarrt  religion,  domestic  chaplain  to  Innocent  XI.)  in 
a  boolt  entitled.  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  published  at  the  Hagne,  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1707,  and  the  second  in  1738.— See  alio  Relation  de  la  Cour 
de  Rome,  et  efef  Ceremonies  qui  t'y  obseroenl,  wtiich  father  La-  ' 
bat  has  translated  into  French,  from  the  Italian  of  Jerome  Li- 
nradoro,  and  subjoined  to  bis  Forges  en  Etpagtie  et  Jtalie, 
torn.  viii.  p.  lOS. — For  an  account  of  the  Roman  cangrega- 
tiotis,  8tc.  see  Doroth.  Ascian.  De  Montibiu  Ptetatit  Ra- 
mam.  p.  510.  as  also  Hunold,  Plettenberg,  Nolitiu  TrUtuttai, 
tt  Coagrfgat.  Curia  Rontana,  Hildetia,  in  Svo,  1693. 
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CENT,  weighty  and  evident  reasons,  to  reverse  what  they 
^^'-    pronounce  to  be  just  and  expedient.     This  fonn 
'mIt'i!'  °^  ecclesiastical  government  is,  doubtless,  a  check 
\,^'y>^  to  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
many  things  are  transacted  at  Borne  in  a  manner 
that  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  'tia 
Spiritual  ruler.     This  may  serve  to  shew  us,  that 
those  persons  are  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  who  pretend, 
that  all  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  calamities  it  has  occasioned,  the  coii' 
tentions,  rebellions,  and  tumults  it  has  exdted,  are 
to  be  entirely  and  wholly  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  Roman  pontiiF  [e j. 
Debate*        III.  The  powef  of  the  Roman  pontiff  hath  ex- 
■^."™T.dted  debates  even  among  those  that  are  under  the 
power  of  papal  hierarchy ;  and  the  spiritual  subjects  oi  this 
^^"^  pretended  head  of  the  church,  are  very  far  from 
being  agreed  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction.     Hence  it  happens,  thjt 
,  this  authority  and  dominion  are  not  the  same  in 

all  places,  having  a  larger  scope  in  some  provin- 
ces, and  being  reduced  within  narrower  bounijs 
in  others.  Ir,  indeed,  we  consider  only  the  pre- 
,  tensions  of  the  pontiff,  then  we  shall  find  that  his 
power  is  unlimited  and  supreme  ;  for  there  are  no 
prerogatives  that  can. flatter  ambition,  which  he 
does  not  claim  for  himself  and  his  court.  He  not 
.   only  pretends,  that  the  whole  power  and  majesty 

of 

I^f  ]  Hence  arises  that  important  distinction,  frefluently  em- 
ployed by  the  French  and  other  nations  in  their  debates  willi 
the  Roman  pontiff  [  I  mean,  tlie  diBtinctioji  between  the  Pope 
of  Rome  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  often  loaded 
■  with  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  the  heaviest  accusation?, 
while  the  former  is  spared,  and  in  some  measure  cjcused.  Nor 
is  this  distinction  by  any  means  groundless ;  since  the  cardinals 
and  congregations,  whose  rights  and  privileges  are  held  sacredt 
undertake  and  execute  many  projects  without  the  knowledgCt 
and  sometimes  against' the  will  aod  couseut,  of  the  Romao 
pontic 
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of  the  church  reside  m  his  person,  and  are  trans-  ceijt. 
mitted  into  certain  portions,  from  him  to  the  in-cE^'nt 
ferior  bishops,  but  moreover  asserts  the  absolute  p^rt  j,' 
infallibility  of  all  decisions  and  decrees  that  he  t. 
pronounces  from  his  lordly  tribumd.  These  arro- 
gant'pretensions  are,  however,  opposed  by  mapy, 
and  chiefly  by  the  French  nation,  which  expressly 
mwntains,  that  every  bishop  receives  immediately 
from  Christ  himself  a  portion  of  that  spiritusJ 
power  which  is  imparted  to  the  church ;  that  the 
collective  sum,  or  whole  of  this  power,  is  lodged 
in  the  collective  body  of  its  pastors,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  in  a  general  council,  lawfully 
issembied ;  and  that  the  pontiff,  considered  per- 
sonally,  and  as  distinct  from  the  church,  is  liable 
to  error.  This  complicated  and  important  con- 
troversy may  be  easily  brought  within  narrower 
bounds,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  plain 
question ;  viz.  Is  the  Romanpontiff',  properlyjpeak' 
iiig,  tite  Lawgiver  oftlie  church,  or,  is  he  no  more 
llian  the  Guardian  and  Depositary  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  Qirist  and  ike  church?  There  is  no 
prospect  of  seeing  this  question  decided,  nor  the 
debates  terminated  to  which  it  has  given  rise; 
since  the  contending  parties  are  not  even  agreed 
about  the  proper  and  lawful  judge  of  this  impor- 
tant coiitroversy  f/"].  Some  great  revolution 
an  only  effect  the  decision  of  this  matter.  ■ 

IV.  The  church  oi  Rome  lost  much  of  its  an-Thedecien- 
dent  splendor  and  majesty,  as  soon  as  Luther,  "^™^^'^' 

and  Rome. 

f^}  The  arguments  employed  by  the  creatures  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  in  defence  of  his  unlimited  autborityt  may  be  seen 
in  Bellarmine  and  other  writers,  of  which  an  enormous  col- 
lection has  been  made  by  Roccaberti ;  and  what  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  a"  French  writer,  named  Petitdidier,  ap- 
peared in  defence  of  the  pope's  pretensiona,  in  a  book  pub- 
fished  at  Lusemburg,  in  the  year  ITS*.  Sar  I' Avihorki  a  ■ 
P  Iitfidlibitite  des  Papes.  The  sentiments  of  the  Gallicao 
church,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  opposes  the  preten- 
Gions  of  Rome,  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  o{  Richer  and 
i^uooy. 
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CENT,  and  the  other  luminaries  of  the  Reformation,  ha^ 
jg^y^,,^  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  European  nations  tho 
PART  I.  Christian  religion  restored,  at  least  to  a  consider- 
J  able  part  of  its  native  purity,  and  delivered  from 
many  of  the  superstitions  under  which  it  had 
Uin  so  long  disfigured,  Araotm  the  most  a^ 
lent  states  of  Europe^,  several  withdrew  entirely 
from  ths  jurisdiction  of  R&nm  >■  in  others,  certain 
{ffovltices  threw  oS  the  yoke  of  pajnl  tyranny, 
and  upon  the  whole,  this  defection  produced  a 
striking  diminution  both  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  Roman  poniiffe.  ■  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  even  the  kings,  princes,  and  sovereign  slates, 
who  adhered  to  the  religioii  of  Rome,  yet  changed 
their  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  claims  and. 
pretensions  of  its  bishop.  If  they  were  not  per- 
Suaded  by  the  writings  of  the  protestants  to  re* 
fiounce  the  superstitions  of  popery,  yet  they  «• 
ceived  most  useful  InstructionB  from  them  in  other 
matters  of  very  great  moment.  1'hey  drew  from 
these  writings  important  discoveriesof  the  groand' 
less  claims  and  unlawful  usurpations  of  theiRomin 
poiitiSs,  and  came,  at  length,  to  perceive,  that,  if 
the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  Rome  continued 
tht  satne  that  it  was  before  the  rise  of  Luther, 
the  rights  of  tempore  princes,  and  the  majesty  of 
civil  government  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  ab« 
sorbed  in  the  gulf  of  papal  avarice  and  atnUttuit 
Hence  it  was,  that  most  of  the  sovereign  states  of 
Europei,  partly  by  secret  and  prudent  measures, 
partly  by  public  negociations  and  remonstrances, 
sel  bounds  lo  the  daring  ambition  Of  Rofrn,  w*ich 
iumed  at  nothing  less  than  universal  dominion 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  ;  nor  did  tbo 
Roman  pontiff  think  it  either  safe  or  expedient  to 
have  recourse  to  the  andent  arms  of  the  church, 
ajar  and  escommimicatioTty  in  enter  to  repel  these 
attacks  upon  his  authority.  Even  those  very 
kingdoms,  who  acknowledged  t^e  R<»naB  pontiit 
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as  the  kwnver  of  the  church,  and  an  infalUble  cent. 
guide,  confine,  nevertheless  hb  power  of  enacting  ^j^^j^ 
b.w6  within  narrow  limits.  part  i.' 

V.  In  this  declining  state  of  their  afiairs,  it  was  ^w^-v^j 
natural  for  the  humbled  pontiffs  to  look  .about  forTh""*- 
some  method  of  repairing  their  losses ;  and,  for  ^„^*b^ 
this  purpose,  they  exerted  much  more  zeal  and 'iM^imin 
industry,  than  had  been  shewn  by  their  predeces-^Vthdr 
Eors,  in  extending  the  limits  of  their  spiritual  do-i«>~»- 
minion  beyond  Europe^  and  left  no  means  unem- 
ployed of  gaining  proselytes  and  adherents  in  the 
Indies,  both  among  the  pagan  nations  and  the 
Christian  sects.     The  Jesuits,  as  we  have  already  Mudoo^ 
had  occasion  to  observe,  were  the  first  mission- 
aries that  were  sent  for  this  purpose  into  these 
distant  parts  of  the  world  j  but  able  men,  selected 
out  of  the  other  monastic  orders,  were  afterwards 
employed  in  this  arduous  undertaking.     If,  how- 
ever, we  except  the  exploits  of  Francis  Xavier, 
and  his  companions  in  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
of  which  notice  has  been  taken  above,  there  were 
no  great  matters  effected  in  this  century  ;  as,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  persons  who  were  set  apart 
to  execute  this  grand  project,  were  not  as  yet  en- 
dowed with  that  experience  and  dexterity  that  it 
necessarily  required,  and  set  about  the  work  with 
more  zeal  than  prudence  and  knowledge. 

The  Portuguese  had,  in  the  preceding  century, 
opened  a  passage  into  the  country  of  the  Abys- 
^nians,  who  professed  the  doctrine,  and  observed 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Monophysites  ;  and  this 
offered  a  favourable  occasion  of  reducing  this 
people  under  the  papal  yoke.  Accordingly 
John  Bermudes  was  sent  into  Ethiopia  for  tnu 
purpose ;  and,  that  he  might  appear  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dignity,  he  was  clothed  with  thia 
title  of  Patriarch  of  the  Ahjssinians.  The  same 
important  commission  was  afterwards  given  to 
Ignatius  Loyola,  and  the  companions  tn  his  la- 
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CENT,  bours  \^g] ;  and,  at  thrfr  first  setting  out,  seve- 
.  ^"'    rsl  droimstances,  and  particuhrly  a  war  with  a 
rART  I.'  neighbouring  prince,  which  the  Abyssiman  mo* 
^.^^VN^  narch  was  desirous  of  terminating  by  the  power- 
fill  succours  of  the  Portuguese,  seemed  to  pro* 
mise  tiiem  a  successful  and  happy  ministry.    But 
the  event  did  not  answer  this  fond  expectation ; 
and,  in  some  time,  it  Mipeared  plainly,  that  the 
Abyssinians  stood  too  'firm  in  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors,  to  be  easily  engaged  to  abandon  and 
forsake  it ;  so  that,  towards  tne  concluaon  of  this 
Century,  the  Jesuits  had  almost  lest  all  ht^s  rf 
succeeding  in  their  attempts  [A]. 
TTie  Egjp-     VL  The  Egyptians,  or  Copts,  who  were  -closely 
I^^J^.    connected  with  the  Abyssinians  in  their  refigious 
•■•■  sentiments,  and  also  in  their  external  forms  of 

worship,  became  next  tie  objects  of  Rome's  am- 
tritious  zeal;  and,  in  the  year  1562,  Christopher 
ftoderic,  a  Jesuit  of  note,  was  sent,  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  propagate  the 
cause  trf  popery  amongthat  people.  Tliis  ecdesi- 
astic,  notwithstanding  the  rich  presents  and  sub- 
tle arguments  by  which  he  attempted  to  change 
the  sentiments,  and  shake  the  constancy  of  -Ga- 
briel [(],  who  -was  at  that  time  patriarch  of 
AlexandHdy  returned  to  Rome  with  no  other  ef- 
fect of  his  embassy,  than  ^  words,  and  a  few 
compU- 

OjT  [^]  'It  18  certaioly  by  mistake  that  Dr.  Moshelm  men- 
tions Lojola  as  .liaving  made  a  voyage  into  ^bgssinia.  Jesuit! 
were  sent  at  different  periods  to  that  country,  and  with  little 
«ucceM  ;  but  their  Founder  was  never  there  in  persoD. 

.      Ih"]   See  Ludolfi    HUtor.  ^ikiapica  et  Comm. — Oeddes, 

.  Chureh  Hitterya/Ethigpia,  p.  120. — Le  Grand,  Disierlaim 
de  la  Conversion  dei  Abi/miii,  which  ia  to  be  found  in  the  se- 
coiid  voiuroe  of  the  Foyage  Historiqne  d*  Abygsinie  du  R.  P- 

'  Jerome  Lo6o, 'p.  13. — La  Croze,  ffutoire  du  Chrutienitme 

•en  Ethiopk,  livr.  ii.  p.  90. 
*  [i]  Franc.  Sachini  Histor.  Societat.  Jestt,  part  II.  lib.  ». 

.Euseb.  Renaud.  Hi^oria  Palriarchar.  Alexandrin.  p.  61I>'— 
hiU.  de  la  Cantpa^ie  de  Jems,  torn,  iii.  p.  311. 
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OMnpKmente  [i].    It  is,  however  true,  that,  to.  ctnt. 
wards  the  conclusion  of  thU  century,  and  during    ^^'" 
tiw    pontificate    of   Clement  VIII.    an  embassy '^"t"^ 
from  another  patriarch  of  Akxan^Ha,  whose  name  v,rfVN> 
vas  also  Gabriel,  appeared  at  Rome,   and  was 
«wisidered  as  a  subject  of  triumph  and  boaating 
hy  the  creatures  of  the  pope  [0-    But  the  more 
candid  and  sensible,  even  among  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholics,  looked  upon  thi$  embassy,  apd  not  with- 
out reason,  as  a  stratagem  of  the  Jesuits  to  persuaiite 
the  Abyssinians  (who  were  go  prone  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  brethren  of  Ah^xandria}  to  join 
themselves  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  ttj 
submit  to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  its  pon-. 
tiff  [m].  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  after  this  solemn 
em^5y,  we  do  not  find  in  the  records  of  history 
the  amalleat  token  of  a  prc^nsity  in  the  CopU  tg 
embrace  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  Rome. 

H^ny  yearg  before  this  period,  a  considerable 

sect  of  the  Ajmenians  had  been  accustomed  tg 

treat  the  Roman  pontiff  with  particubr  marks  of 

N  2  ve(\eratioii 

0^  [A]  Tliii  patriarct  pHeted  to  send  one  of  hia  bialDpa  to 
the  CQUDC)!  of  Trent,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tUa  importunity  of 
tbeie  Juuifs ;  but  he  refused  positively  the  sending  any  of  hi; 
Jaanz  students  to  be  educated  among  their  order,  and  declared 

EUinly,  that  he  owed  no  obedience  nor  subnutsion  to  the 
ishop  of  Rortt,  who  had  no  more  dignity  nor  authority  than 
any  other  bishop,  Itxeept  within  thaboundfl  of  his  own  dioce»e> 
$ee  Histoire  dfi  Jiel^ieux  de  la  Campagn.  Je  Jesus,  torn.  i). 
p.  322.  324. 

[Q  The  traneactiens  of  this  embassyt  adorned  with  ah  ain< 
)i1e  and  pompoua  preface,  are  subjoined  to  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  /tnnal.  EqcI.  of  ^^roniijS)  p.  707.  edit.  Antwerp. 

[m]  Renaudoti  in  his  Nist.  Patriarch.  AUxandnn,  p.  611. 
SJS.  endoavours  to  maintain  the  credit  and  importance  of  thi^ 
embapsyi  of  which  Baronius  has  given  such  a  pompous  account. 
He  is,  however,  much  mistaken  when  he  assertsi  that  father  Si- 
mon, relying  upon  the  fallacious  testimony  of  George  Dousa, 
w  the  only  parson  that  ever  considered  this  embassy  as  a  str^-> 
tageiq  ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  Thomas  a  Jesu,  in  the  sistti 
hook  of  hia  treatise  J5e  Conversione  omnium  gentium  procnrait' 
da,  has  considered  it  in  the  same  light,  as  well  as  several  other 
»ri(wi.  See  Oeddes,  a«rfi4  Sifiorj/  qfHtlm^fi,  p-  231, 832. 
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CENT,  veneration  and  respect,  without  departing,  how* 
j^y','u_ever,  from  the  religious  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
PART  r.'  worship  of  thrir  ancestors.    Of  this  a  ferther  ac- 
\^w*%j  count  shall  be  given  in  the  History  of  the  Eastern 
Churches ;    it   may,   nevertheless,  be  proper  to 
observe  here,  that  the  attachment  of  this  sect  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  greatly  increased,  and  the 
'  votaries  of  the  pontiff  considerably  multiplied,  by^ 

the  zeal  of  Zerapion,  an  opulent  man,  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  who, 
by  engaging  himself  to  discharge  the  debts  under 
which  the  Armenians  groaned,  obtained,  iii  the 
year  1593,  the  title  and  dignity  of  Patriarch, 
though  there  were  already  two  patriarchs  at  the 
head  of  the  Armenian  church.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  this  dignity  long ;  for,  soon  after  his 
'  promotion,  he  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  at  the  desire  of  those  Armenians  who 
adhered  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline'  of  their  an- 
cestors  (  and  thus  the  boasting  and  exultation  of 
the  Romans  subsided  all  of  a  sudden,  and  their 
hopes  vanished  [n]. 
NejtniiaM  vil.  The  ambitious  views  of  the  Roman  pon- 
diiufc  '  tiffs  sowed  the  pestilential  seeds  of  animosity  and 
discord  among  all  the  eastern  churches  ;  and  the 
Nestorian  Christians,  who  are  also  Jinown  by  the 
denomination  of  Chaldeans,  felt  early  the  effects 
of  their  imperious  councils.  In  the  year  1551, 
a  warm  dispute  arose  among  that  people  about 
the  creation,  of  a  new  patriarch,  Simeon  Barma- 
mas  being  proposed  by  one  party,  and  Sulaka 
earnestly  desired  by  the  other.  The  latter,  to 
support  his  pretensions  the  more  effectually,  .re- 
paired to  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  patriarch,  in 
.the  year  1553,  by  Pope  Julius  III.  whose  juris- 
.diction  he  had  acknowledged,  and  to  whose  com- 
mands he  had  promised  unlimited  submission 
and  obedience.     Julius  gave  the  name  John  to 

the 

de  Jesus  dam  te  Levant,  torn.  iii.  p.  132, 133. 
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the  new  Chaldean  patriarch,  and,  upon  his  return  cent. 
to  his  own  country,  sent  with  him  several  per-  ^^\ii^ 
cons,  skilled  in  the  Syriac  language,  to  assist  him  part  i. 
in  establishing  and  extending  the  papal  empire  s.^'vx^ 
among  the  Nestorians.     From  this  time  that  un- 
happy people  were  divided  into  two  factions,  and 
were  often  involved  in  the  greatest  dangers  and 
difficulties  by  the  jarring  sentiments  and  perpe- 
tual quarrels  of  their  patrurchs  [o]. 

The  Nestorians,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called,  the  Chri&Uans  qf  St.  Thomas,  who  inha< 
bited  the  maritime  coasts  of  India,  suffered  much 
from  the  methods  employed  by  the  Portuguese  to 
engage  them  to  embrace  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  abandon  the 
reli^on  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  much  more 
ample,  uid  infinitely  less  absurd  [^pj.  The 
finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  violence  and  bru- 
tality of  these  attempts  by  Don  Alexis  de  Mene- 
zes,  bishop  oiGoa,  who,  about  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  calling  the  Jesuits  to  his  assistance, 
obliged  this  unhappy  and  reluctant  people  to  em- 
brace the  religion  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction  ;  against  both  of 
wluch  acts  they  had  always  expressed,  the  utmost 
abhorrence.  These  violent  counsels  and  arrogant 
proceedings  of  Menezes,  and  his  associates,  were 
condemned  by  such  of  the  Roman-catholics  as  were 
most  remarkable  for  their  equity  and  wisdom  fy]. 
N  3  Vm.  The 

[o]  Jos.  Sim.  AssemaDni  BiiUothtca  Oriental.  Clementina- 
Vaticana,  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  164. — See  the  Histori/  of  iha 
Eastern  church,  in  the  fullowinz  chapter  of  this  histoiy. 

ICJ-  f  ^]  For  an  account  or  the  doctrines  and  worship  of 
these,  and  the  other  eastern  Christians,  see  the  following  Chap- 
ter : — As  also  two  learned  books  of  Monsieur  La  Croze,  the 
one  entitled,  Histoire  du  Christianifrne  de»  Indet./  and  the 
other,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  en  Ethic^. 

[y]  See  La  Croze  Hittoire  dtt  ChnHianisme  aux  I-ndes^ 
livr.  ii.  p.  88.  Stc.  In  which  there  is  an  ample  account  of  the 
ChriOiam  of  St.  Thomat,  and  of  the  rough  methods  employeit 
Vf  Meneze*  to  £aia  them  over  to  the  church  of  Rome.. 
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CBtrr.  VIIL  The  greatest  put  of  th«  first  legates  and 
«bctT«i.  niissionaries  of  the  court  of  Some  treated  with 
rARt  I.'  mujch  severity  and  injustice  the  Christians  whom 
S^y-^  they  were  desirous  ot  gaining  over  to  their  com- 
munion.  For  they  did  not  only  require  that  these 
Christians  should  renounce  the  puticular  opinions 
that  separ^ed  them  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  that  they  should  acknowledge  tiie 
Roman  pontiff  as  Chrat's  sole  vicegerent  upoil 
•arth :  their  demands  were  still  farther ;  they  op- 
posed many  of  the  opinions  of  this  peoi^e,  some  of 
whicdi  are  at  least  worthy  of  toleration,  and 
others  highly  agreeable  to  the  dictates  both  of 
reason  and  scripture ;  they  in^Eted  upon  the  sup* 
pression  and  abolition  of  sever^  customs,  tits, 
.  and  institutions,  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
&em  from  their  ancestors,  and  which  were  per- 
liectly  Innocent  in  thar  nature  and  tendency ;  in 
|i  word,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
'  than  an  entire  and  minute  oxiformity  of  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  opinions  of  this  people,  with  the 
doctrine  )ind  worshipof  the  church  ofMame.  The 
papal  court,  however,  rendered  wise  by  experi* 
ence,  perceived  at  length  that  this  manner  o£ 
proceeding  was  highly  imprudent,  and  every  way 
improper  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  papal  empire 
in  the  East.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  treat 
with  more  artifice  and  moderation  a  matter  of 
such  moment  ?md  importance,  and  the  missiona- 
ries were,  consequently,  ordered  to  change  the 
plan  of  their  operations,  and  confine  their  views  to 
the  two  following  points  ;  to  wit,  the  subjection  of 
these  Christians  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romaa 
pontiff,  and  their  ^enouncing,  or  at  least  professing 
to  renounce,  the  ojanions  thu  had  been  con- 
demned in  the  general  council  of  the  chu^-ph.  In 
all  other  matters,  the  Roman  envoys  were  com- 
manded to  use  a  perfect  toleration,  and  to  let 
these  people  requun  unmolested  ua  following  the 
|e»tiine(its 
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Rntiments,  and  observing  the  mstitutions,  they  cent. 
had  derived  from  their  ancestors.    To  give  *he^"'^ 
greater  credit  and  plausibility  to  this  new  method  pabtT" 
of  conversion,  certain  learned  doctors  of  the  church  ^..xv-vi/ 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  religious  te^ 
nets  of  RomCy  when  explained  according  to  the 
nmplicity  of  tnitbi  and  not  by  the  subtUties  and 
definitions  of  the  schools,  differed  very  little  from 
the  opinions  received  in  the  Greek  and  the  other 
eastern  churches.    But  this  demonstration  was 
very  iai  from  t^ing  satisfactory,  and  it  discovered 
less  of  an  ingenious  spirit,  than  a  disposition  to 
gun  proselytes  by  all  sorts  of  means,  and  at  all 
events.    Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cause  of  Rome  re- 
ceived much  more  advantage  from  this  plan  of 
moderation,  than  it  had  derived  from  the  severity 
of  its  former  counsels ;  though  much  less  than  the 
authors  of  this  reconciling  plan  fondly  expected. 

IX.  Wbile  the  Roman  pontifis  were  using  their  The  mter- 
utmost  efibrts  to  extend  their  dMninion  abrtad,"^^^' 
they  did  not  neglect  the  means  that  were  proper  the  church 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  it  at  home.    On  the^^^j^ 
contrary,  from  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, ened inn. 
they  began  to  redouble  their  diligence  in  defend."'""'"''' 
inrthe  internal  form  and  constitution  of  the  churcb 
(aBome  against  the  dexterity  and  force  c^  its  ad* 
versaries.    They  could  no  more  have  recourse  to 
the  e^qiecUent  of  crusades,  by  which  they  had  so 
often  diminished  the  power  and  iniluence  of  their 
enemies.    The  revolutions  that  had  happened  in 
the  afimrs'  of  Rtnm,  and  in  the  state  of  Europe^ 
rendered  any  such  method  of  subduing  hereticB 
vidonary    and   impracticable.     Other   methods 
■were,  therefore,  to  be  found  out,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  prudence  were  to  be  exhausted  in  sup- 
port of  a  declining  church.     Hence  the  laws  and 
procedures  of  the  tnquisttioa  were  Revised  and  cor- 
rected in  those  countries  where  that  formidable 
court  is  permitted  to  exert  its  dreadful  power. 
M  4  Colleges, 
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CENT.  Colleges,  and  schools  of  learning  were  erected  in 
•icT^m  '^rious  places,  in  which  the  studious  youth  were 
FART  I.  trained  up,  by  perpetual  exercise,  in  the  art  of 
J  disputing,  that  thus  they  might  wield,  with  more 
dexterity  and  success,  the  arms  of  controversy 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  circulation  of 
such  books  as  were  supposed  to  have  a  pernidous 
tendency,  was  either  entirely  prevented,  or  at 
least  much  obstructed,  by  certain  lists,  or  indexes, 
composed  by  men  of  learning  and  sagacity,  and 
published  by  authority,  in  which  these  boob 
were  marked  with  a  note  of  infamy,  and  their  pe. 
rusal  prohibited,  though  with  certain  restrictions. 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  clergy,  and  honourable  marks  of 
distinction,  as  well  as  ample  rewards,  were  be- 
stowed on  those  who  made  the  most  remarkable 
progress  in  the  cultivation  of  letters.  And,  to 
enlarge  no  farther  on  this  head,  the  youth,  in.ge- 
neral,  were  more  carefully  instructed  in  the  pnn- 
dples  and  precepts  of  their  religion,  than  they 
had  formerly  been.  Thus  it  happens,  that  signal 
advantages  are  frequently  derived  from  what  are 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  evils,  and  much  wis- 
dom ar\d  improvement  are  daily  acquired  in  the 
school  of  opposition  and  adversity.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  church  of  Rome  would 
never  have  been  enriched  with  the  acquisitions 
we  have  now  been  mentioning,  had  it  continued 
in  that  state  of  uninterrupted  ease  and  undisputed 
authority  that  nourish  a  spirit  of  indolence  and 
luxury  J  and  had  not  the  pretended  heretics  at- 
tacked its  territories,  trampled  upon  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  eclipsed  a  great  part  of  its  ancient  ma- 
jesty and  splendor. 
^^lll*he  ^'  ^"^^  Monastic  orders  and  religious  societies 
toJider  of  have  bean  always  considered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs 
wUri  jU  ^  ^^^  principal  support  of  their  authority  and  do- 
»]».  -"  in|nipp.    It  is  chiefly  by  them  that  they  rule  the 

church, 
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church,  nKuntain  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  cent. 
the  people,  and  augment  the  number  of  their  vo-    ^^^ 

■  ''^.I'l^j  .  ..  SECT.  HI, 

tanes.  And,  indeed,  various  causes  contribute  p^^^  ,^ 
to  render  the  connection  between  the  pontiff  and  v^ 
these  religious  communities  much  more  intimate, 
than  thatwhich  subsists  between  him  and  the  other 
dergy,  of  whatever  rank  or  order  we  may  suppose 
them  to  be.  If  was  therefore  judged  necessary, 
when  the  success  of  Luther,  and  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  had  effaced  such  a  considerable 
part  of  the  majesty  of  Rome,  to  found  some  new 
religious  fraternity,  that  should,  in  a  particular 
manner,  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  the  very  express  end  of  whose  insti* 
tudon  should  be  to  renew  the  vigour  of  a  declin- 
ing hierarchy,  to  heal  the  deep  wound  it  had  re- 
ceived, to  preserve  those  parts  of  the  papal  domi* 
nions  that  remained  yet  entire,  and  to  augment 
them  by  new  accessions.  This  was  so  much  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  two  famous  Mendicant  so- 
cieties [r],  by  whose  ministry  the  popes  had  chiefly 
governed  during  many  ages,  and  that  with  the 
greatest  success  and  glory,  had  now  lost,  on  seve- 
ral accounts,  a  considerable  part  of  their  influence 
and  authority,  and  were  thereby  less  capable  of 
serving  the  diurch  with  efficacy  and  vigour  than 
they  had  formerly  been.  What  the  pontiff  sought 
for,  in  this  declining  state  of  his  afiMrs,  was  found 
in  that  famous  and  most  powerful  society,  which, 
deriving  its  title  from  the  name  of  Jesus,  were 
commonly  called  Jesuits^  while  they  were  stiled  by 
their  enemies  Lo^afites,  and  sometimes  Iidghists 
[5],  from  the  Spanish  name  of  their  founder  {t~\. 
This 

Cj-  [r]  These  two  orders  were  the  Franciacana  and  the 
DomtiiicanB. 

ff>  [s]  The  Spanish  name  of  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jeiiutft  was  Don  Inigo  de  Giiipuscoa. 

[ly  The  writers  who  have  given  the  most  particular  and 
circumstantial  accounts  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  are  enu. 
meratcil  by  Christoph.  Aug.  Saljn,  ia  Ids  Hislom  August, 
Ponfessionu,  tofa.  ii.  p.  73. 
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CSNT.  This  founder  was  Ignatius  Loyola,    a  Spanlsb 

''"■    knight,  who,  from  an  illiterate  sddier,  became  an 

'^]^'j,'"' unparalleled  fanatic;  a  fanatic,  indetti,  of  a  fer- 

s^rvsj  tile  and  enterprising  genius  [«],  who,  after  having 

passed  through  various  scenes  of  life,  came  to 

Home,  and,  being  there  directed  by  the  prudent 

councils  of  persons  much  wiser  tlrni  himself,  was 

rendered  capable  of  instituting  such  an  order  as 

the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  essentially  re- 

qjiired  [aQ. 

Theiunire     XI.  The  Jcsuits  hold  a  middle  rank  between 

'^?^-f^the  monh  and  the  secular  clerks,  and  with  respect 

tioanftbe  to  the  nature  or  theu*  mstitute,  approach  nearer 

jeiuiu.     (Q  jjjg  regular  cations  than  to  any  other  order. 

For' 

[a]  Manv  Jesuits  have  written  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man  ;  but  tne  greatest  part  of  these  biographers  seem  mote  in- 
tent upon  advancing  the  glory  of  their  founder,  than  solicitoui 
about  the  truth  and  fidehty  of  their  relations ;  and  hence  the 
jnost  common  erents,  and  the  roost  trivial  actions  that  conceni 
Ignatius,  are  converted  into  prodigies  and  miracles.  The  his<r 
tory  of  this  enterprising  fanatic  has  been  composed  with  equal 
truth  and  ingenuity,  though  seasoned  with  a  very-large  por. 
tion  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  oy  a  French  writer,  who  calls  him* 
Mlf  HerculuB  Rasiel  de  Selve  •.  This  ^ork,  which  is  divided 
into  two  volumes,  is  entitled,  Histoire  dePadmir aide  Don  Inwt 
de  Gmpuscoa,  Chev(dier  de  la  Vierge,  et  Jbndatear  de  In  Mo- 
varchie  des  Inighistes,  and  it  has  passed  already  through  two 
editions  at  the  fiagtte. 

[i«3  Not  only  the  Proteitanti,  ^ut  also  a  ^reat  number  of 
the  more  learned  and  judicious  Roman  Calhohcs,  have  uoapi- 
IQOusIy  denied,  that  Ignatius  Loyola  had  either  learning  suffi- 
cient to  compose  the  writings  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  the 
author,  or  genius  enough  to  form  the  society  of  which  he  ia 
considered  aS  the  founder.  They  roaintain,  on  the  contraW, 
that  he  was  no  more  thaa  a  Sexible  instrument  in  the  handt/of 
able  and  ingenious  men,  who  made  use  of  his  fortitude  and  fa- 
naticism to  answer  their  purposes  ;  and  that  persons  much  more 
learned  than  he,  lyere  employed  to  compose  the  writings  which 
bear  his  name.     See  Geddes,  Mitcellaneoui  'tracts,  vol.  iiir 

&  429.-'— The  greatest  part  of  his  works  are  supposed  to 
ve  proceeded   from    the   pen    of  hi<    ae^retary   John  d« 
I^daoco  i 

Vt"  '  This  is  1  ftigned  name ;  the  real  anther  wsi  Monaiear  Le  Vieri 
n  iiifeiiiowbobkMUer,  who  Iried  ^waierl;  at  tbs  }to»tk 
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For  though  they  resemble  the  monks  In  this,  that  cent. 
they  live  separate  from  the  multitude,  and  arc  '""■ 
bound  by  certain  religious  vows,  yet  they  are  ex-  „,  ^'^ , 
empt  from  stated  hours  of  worship,  and  other  nu-  v. 
merous  and  burthensome  services  that  lie  heavy 
upon  the  Monastic  orders,  that  they  may  have 
more  time  to  employ  in  the  education  of  youth,  in 
directing  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  in  edify- 
ing the  church  by  their  pious  and  learned  produc- 
tions, and  in  transacting  other  matters  that  relate 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  Their 
whole  order  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
comprehends  the  professed  members^  who  live  in 
what  are  called  the  professed  houses  ;  the  second 
contains  the  scholars,  who  instruct  the  youth  in  the 
colleges  ;  and  to  the  third  belong  the  jmvkes,  who 
live  in  the  houses  of  probation  [x].  The  professed 
members,  besides  the  three  ordinary  vows  of  pover- 
ty chastity,  and  obedience,  that  are  common  to  all 
&e  Monastic  tribes,  are  obliged  to  take  a  fourth, 
by  which  they  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  go 
without  deliberation  or  delay  •wherever  the  pope  shall 
tUnkfittosendlJiem;  they  are  also  a  kind  of  Mfn- 
dkanis,  being  withput  any  fixed  subsistence,  and 
living  upon  the  liberality  of  pious  and  well  dispos- 
ed people.  The  other  Jesuits,  and  more  particu- 
larly 

Pilueo  ;  Kc  La  CrozCi  I/ittoire^u  Chrutianiime  en  Ethujpe, 
p.  55.  271.  The  BenedictiDes  affirm,  that  his  book  of  Spirt' 
tud  Exercises  is  copied  from  the  work  of  a  Spanish  Benedic- 
tine  monk  who^e name  wag Cisneros  (seeZvr  Vie  M.dela  Crose 
Jior  Jordan)  aai]  the  coiwtitutions  of  the  Society  were  proba- 
bly the  work  of  Lainez  aad  Salmeron,  two  learned  men  who 
were  among  its  first  njembere.  See  Hisloirt  da  Reiigieux  de 
la  Cati^agnie  de  Jesu^,  torn.  i.  p.  115, 

K3"  [i]  Other  writers  add  a  fourth  clasa,  conaistirig  of  the 
Spiritual  and  tempoTal  C6-ad]utors,  who  asngt  the  professed 
nemben,  and  ptrfbrm  the  tanw  functionst  without  being 
oauai  by  any  more  than  the  three  tk>^)le  vows ;  though)  after 
*  long  and  approved  exerciee  of  their  employment,  the  Spiri- 
tual Co-adjutofs  are  adnutted  M  tbejburt/i  vow,  and  thus  be- 
«"»  pr«f«ied  members^ 
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CENT,  larly  the  scholars,  are  possessed  of  large  reyemiesi 
XVI.    and  are  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  to 
"pakV"  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  professed  members. 
\^^>^r^  These  latter,  who  are  few  in  number  (considering 
the  multitudes  that  belong  to  the  other  classes), 
:ire,  generally   speaking,  men  of  prudence  and 
learning,  deeply  skilled  m  the  aflairs  of  the  world, 
and  dexterous  in  transacting  all  kinds  of  business 
from  long  experience,  added  to  their  natural  pene- 
tration and  sagacity ;  in  a  word,  they  are  the  Ina 
and  perfect  Jesuits.    The  rest  have,  indeed,  the    ] 
title,  but  are  rather  the  companions  and  as^tants 
odhe.JestdtSy  than  real  members  of  that  myste- 
rious order  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  very  vague  and 
general  sense,  that  the  denomination  of  Jesuits  can 
be  appUed  to  them.     But,  what  is  still  more  I^ 
markable,  the  secrets  of  the  society  are  not  re- 
vealed even  to  all  the  professed  members.  It  is  only    . 
a  small  number  of  this  class,  whom  old  age  has 
enriched  with  thorough  experience,  and  long  trial 
declared  worthy  of  such  an  important  trust,  that 
are  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  order. 
TbezeJ       XII.  The  church  and  court  ^*Ronte,  since  the 
raitttOT^  remarkable  period  when  so  lyany  kingdoms  and 
(he  inter-  proviuccs  Withdrew  from  their  jurisdiction,  have 
Roi^n'^  derived    more   influence  and  support  from  the    . 
pootiC      labours  of  this  single  order,  than  from  all  their 
other  emissaries  and  ministers,  and  all  the  various    , 
exertions  of  their  power  and  opulence.    It  wis 
this  famous  company,  which,  spreading  itself  with 
an  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  greatest  part 
of  the  habitable  world,  confirmed  the  wavering 
nations  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  restrdned  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rising  sects,  gained  over  a  prodigious 
pumber  of  Pagans  in  the  most  barbarous  and  re- 
mote parts  of  the  globe  to  the  profession  of  po- 
pery, and  attacked  the  pretended  heretics  of  all' 
denominations  j    appearing  almost  alope  in  the 
field  of  controversy,  sust^iifg  with  fortitude  and 
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resolution  the  whole  burthen  of  this  religious  cent. 
war,  and  surpassing,  by  far,  the  champions  of  an-  ^^'■ 
tiquity,  both  in  the  subtilty  of  their  reasonings,  p^^'^  j/ 
and  the  eloquence  of  their  discourses.  Nor  is  -.^^-y^j 
this  all ;  for,  by  the  affected  softness  and  comply- 
ing spirit  that  reigns  in  their  conversation  and 
manners,  by  their  consummate  skill  and  prudence 
in  civil  transactions,  by  their  acquaintance  with 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  variety  of  other  qua- 
lities and  accomplishments,  they  insinuated  them- 
sdves  into  the  peculiar  £ivour  and  protection  of 
statesmen,  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
even  of  crowned  heads.  Nor  did  any  thing  con- 
tribute more  to  give  them  that  ascendency  they 
have  universally  acquired,  than  the  cunning  and 
dexterity  with  which  they  relaxed  and  modified 
their  system  of  moEality,  accommodating  it  art- 
fully to  the  propensities  of  mankind,  and  depriv- 
ing it,  on  certain  occasions,  of  that  severity,  that 
rendered  it  burthensome  to  the  sensual  and  volup- 
tuous. By  this  they  supplanted,  in  the  palaces  of 
the  great,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes,  the  Domi- 
nicans and  other  ri^d  doctors,  who  had  formerly 
held  there  the  tribunal  of  confession  and  the  di- 
rection of  consciences,  and  engrossed  to  themselves 
an  exclusive  and  irresistible  influence  in  those  re- 
treats of  royal  grandeur,  from  whence  issue  the 
counsels  that  govern  mankind  [^y].  An  order  of 
this  nature  could  not  but  be  highly  adapted  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
this,  indeed,  was  its  great  end,  and  the  lead- 
ing purpose  which  it  never  lost  sight  of }  eniploy- 

ing 

[^]  Before  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  instituted,  the  OomiDi- 
cwa  alone  directed  the  consciences  of  all  the  European  ki^gs 
xA  princA.  And  it  was  by  the  Jesuits'  that  the  Dominicant 
were  deprivsd  of  a  privilege  so  precious  to  spiritual  ambition. 
See  Pe^rat,  AntiguUis  de  la  ChapeUe  de  France,  llvr.  i. 
p.  322. 
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CENT,  tng  every  ijrfiere  its  utmost  vigUance  and  art  to 

^^^    support  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifls,  and 

^«it"i'.  *°  **^^  Asm  from  the  contempt,  of  which  they 

'j  must  have  been  naturally  apprehensive,  in  conae» 

quence  of  a '  revolution  that  opened  the  eyes  of  a 

great  part  of  mankind. 

All  these  drcumstances  placed  the  order  of  Je< 
suits  in  a  con5|ncuous  point  of  light.  Their  at* 
pacity,  their  InBucnce,  and  their  zeal  for  the  pa* 
"pacy,  had  a  very  advantageous  retrospect  upon 
themselves,  as  it  swelled  the  sources  of  their  opu* 
lence,  and  procured  to  their'  society  an  uncom- 
mon, and  mdeed  an  excessive  degree  of  venen* 
tion  and  respect.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  Uiese 
ngnal  honoun,  and  advantages  exposed  them,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  envy  of  other  religiouJ  or* 
ders  i  that  their  enemies  multiplied  from  day  f) 
day  i  and  that  they  were  often  involved  in  tin 
greatest  perplexities  and  perils.  Monks,  conrtierg, 
civil  mapstrates,  public  schools,  united  their  ef- 
forts to  crush  this  riang  fabric  of  ambition  and 
policy ;  and  a  prodigious  number  oi  books  were 
published  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  mor* 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the 
weU-being  of  society,  than  the  institutions  of  dif 
Jesuits.  In  France,  Poland.,  and  other  countries, 
they  were  declared  public  enemies  of  their  co«n' 
try,  traitors  and  parricides,ahd  were  even  banisbed 
with  ignominy  [2].  But  the  prudence,  or  rather 
the  cunning  aadartiiice,  of  the  disciples  of  Z^ci^> 
calmed  this  storm  of  oppositiMi,  and,  by  gent|« 
and  imperceptible  methods,  restored  the  credit 
and  authority  of  their  order,  delivered  it  from  the 
perils  with  which  it  bad  been  threatened,  and  even 

put 

[«]  ^ctikeHiamreJesRdi^ttadtht  Ca»^ag*iedeJe$m 
toot.  iii.  paSBira — Boulart  flisl.  Academ,  Para,  torn.  ri.  p- 
559— *48,et  pasakn— Aa  well  as  alaiost  dl  tie  writes  irec 
have  given  accouuti  of  the  Hsteentb  century. 
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pat  it  in  t  state  of  defence  against  the  future  at-  cent. 
tempts  ot  its  adversaries  [a].  ^^ 

IIIL  The  pontife  of  this  century  that  nil- '^•^7.* 
ed  the    diurch    after  the  decease   of  Alexan- v^^-,^ 
der  VL    were  Hus  III.   Julius  IL   [i],    Leo  X-Roman 
Adrian  P™"^ 

^  £a]  Thetharacter  andapirit  of  the  Jeiuitt  were  admir- 
ably described^  and  their  transactions  and  Fate  foretold,  with  a 
n^ity  riTmost  prophetic,  bo  early  ai  tlie  year  1551,  in  a  «er. 
IBOD  preached  in  Christ  Church,  DMiu,  by  Dr.  George  Brown) 
Wiop  of  that  lee ;  a  copy  of  which  was  riven  to  Sir  Jamea 
Ware,  and  may  be  found  m  the  Harkian  MisixUany  (vol.  v. 
p.  566. )  The  remarkable  passa^  that  relates  to  the  Jetuits '» 
as  foKoivB :  "  But  there  arc  a  new  fraternity  of  late  aprung  up» 
"  who  c  Jl  themaelves  Jesuits,  which  will  deceire  many,  who 
"  are  much  after  t1»e  Scribes  and  Pharisees'  manner.  AmongA 
"  the  Jew*  they  shall  fltrire  to  Polish  the  truth,  and  afiJl 
"  come  "fery  near  to  do  it.  For  these  sorts  will  turn  themselves 
"  into  several  farms  ;  with  the  heathens  a  heathenist,  with  the 
"  Atheists  an  Atheist,  with  the  Jewa  a  Jew,  with  the  Re- 
"  farmers  a  Refarmade,   purposely  to  know  your  intentiont, 

*  your  minda,  your  hearts,  and  your  inclinations,  and  thereby 
"bring  you 'at  last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  heart, 
"  TSf  re  WW  wo  Gtid.  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
"  shall  beadttiitted  into  the  councils  of  princes,  and  they  ncTcr 
"flie  wiser;  charmingof  them,  yea,  making  your  princes  re- 

*  vei  their  hearts  and  the  secrets  therdn,  and  yet  they  not 

*  percrive  it  j  which  will  happen  from  filKng  from  the  law  of 
■  God,  by  neglect  <rf  fulfilling  the  law  of  God,  and  by  wink- 
"  ing  at  their  ■sins  ;  yet  in  the  end,  God,  to  justify  his  law 
■"  shall  suddenly  cutoffthisaociety,  evenby  the  hands  of  those 
"  who  have  most  -succoured  them,  and  made  use  of  them  ;  so 
"  that,  at  the  end,  they  shall  become  odions  to  all  nations. 

*  They  shall  be  worse  than  Jews,  having  no  resting-place  upon 
"earth,  and  then  shall  a  Jew  have  more  fa-vour  than  a  Jesuit." 

— -'Hib  singular  passage,  I  had  almost  said  prediction,  seems  ' 

tn  be  accomplis'hed  in  part,  by  the  present  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France,  (I  vnite  this  note  in  the  year  1762) ;  and 
by  the  universal  indignation  which  the  perfidious  stratagem^ 
lni<]iiitouB  avarice,  ana  ambitious  views  of  that  society,  have  ex- 
cited among  aH  the  orders  of  the  Trench  nation,  from  the 
throne  to  the  cottage. 

t:^  [A]  It  waa  from  a'foolish  ambition  of  resembling  Caesar 
(a  very  singular  model'fbr  a  Christian  pontiff,)  that  this  pope, 
whose  name  was  Rovere,assiimedthe  denomination  of  Julius  II. 
It  may  be  indeed  said,  that  -CEsar  was  sovereign  pontiff  (pon- 
'!^i  inaxinnif  J,  and  tirat  the  pope -of  /iome  enjoyed^he-sanie 
^gnity,  though  with  tome  change  in  the  title. 
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CENT.  Adrian  VI,  whose  characters  and  tranactioM 
^y^jjj  have  been  already  taken  notice  of)  Clement  VII. 
PAETi/of -the  house  ofMedicis, — Paul  in.  of  the  illus- 
*>v>^  trious  family  of  Farnese  [c~\,  Julius  III.  [rf]* 
\vho8e  name  was  John.  Maria  Giocd,— Mu* 
ceDus  U. — Paul  IV.   fe],  whose    name,  before 

his 

[c]  The  sentiments  and  character  of  Paul  III.  ba»e  giwo 
rue  to  mnch  debate,  even  in  our  time,  especially  betwe»i  tbe 
late  Cardinal  Quirini,  and  Keisliae,  Schelhorn,  and  some  otber 
writers.  The  cardinal  has  used  nis  utmost  efiorts  to  defend 
the  probit}'  and  merit  of  this  pontifi';  while  the  two  learned 
men  above-mentioned  represent  him  as  a  perfidious  paUtician, 
whose  predominant  qualities  were  dissimulation  and  fraud.  See 
QuirinuB,  Degestis  Pauli  III.  Farnesii  Srixiie,  llis,  in  Uo. 
^J"  Among  the  rei gesta  of  Paul  III.  were  two  bastardi, 
whose  offspring,  Faroese  and  Sforza,  were  made  cardinals  in 
their  infancy.  See  Keislingii  EpUt.  de  gestU  Pauli  III.  Schd- 
hom.  Amienitates  Hist.  EceUs.  et  Liter.  But  the  licentious  »■ 
ploits  of  this  pope  dp  not  end  here.  He  was  icproached,  is 
a  book  publifihed  before  his  death  under  the  name  of  Ochioo, 
with  having  poisoned  his  mother  and  his  nepliew,  with  hawng 
ravished  a  young  virgin  at  jincona,  with  4^  incestuous  and 
adulterous  commerce  with  his  daughter  Coiistantia,  who  died 
of  poison  administered  by  the  pope,  to  prevent  any  interrup- 
tion in  hia  odious  amours.  It  is  said,  in  the  same  booJc,  thai, 
being  caught  in  bed  with  his  niece  Laura  Farnese,  who  wsa 
the  wife  of  Nic.  Quercei,  he  received  from  this  incensed  hiu- 
band  a  stab  of  a  dagger,-  of  which  he  bore  the  marks  to  his 
death.  See  Skeidan,  Comment,  de  Statu  Sflig.  ct  Republica, 
Carolo  Quinto  Ctesare,  lib.  xxi.  p.  667.  edit.  Argeator. 

(O"  C^J  "^^'^  "^*  ''^^  worthy  pontiff,  wjio  was  scarcely 
seated  in  the  papal  chair,  when  he  bestoweds  the  cardinal'shst 
on  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among  the 
lowest  of  the  populace,  and  who  wai  also  the  infamous  obiect 
of  his  unnatural  pleasures.  See  Thuan.  lib.  vi.  5c  xv. — Hot- 
fing.  Hist.  Eccl.  torn.  v.  p.  572. — and  more  especially  Sleidan, 
Ilislor.  lib.  jcxi.  Folio,  m.  609. — When  Julius  was  reproached 
by  the  cardinals  for  introducing  such  an  unworthy  memher 
into  the  sacred  college,  a  person  who  had  neither  leamin^i 
nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of  any  kind,  he  impudently  replied  by 
asking  them,  "  What  virtue  or  merit  they  had  touoa  in  him, 
that  could  induce  them  to  place  bim  (Julius}  in  the  papsl 
chair  !'| 

CCj"  [ej  Nothing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  and  ambition 

«f  thi»  violent  and  impetuous  poniifi^  as  appears  from  bis 

ueatmeot 
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his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  was  John  Peter  Ca-  cent. 
raflfe, — TiMS  IV.  who  was  ambitious  of  being  look-     ^^'■ 
ed  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  and^^nV'i!* 
who  had  been  known,  before  his  promotion,  by  n. 
the  name  of  John  Angeli  de  Medicis, — Kus  V,  a  " 
Dominican,  called  Michael  Ghisleri,  a  man  of  an 
austere  and  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  by  which, 
md  other  similar  qualities,  he  obtained  a  place  in 
the  kalendar, — Gregory  XIII.  who  was  known  pre- 
viously by  the  name  of  Hugo  Buoncompagno  [[/  3» 
— Sixtus  V.  otherwise  named  Felix  Peretti  di  Mon- 
tilto,  who,  in  pride,  magnificence,  intrepidity,  and 
strength  of  mind,  and  m  other  great  virtues  and 
vices,  surpassed  by  far  all  his  predecessors, — Ur- 
ban VIII.  Gregory  XIV.  Innocent  IX.  the  shortness 
of  whose  reigns  prevented  them  from  acquiring 
reputation,  or  faUijiginto  reproach. 

Among  these  pontiffs  there  were  better  and 

worse  [^g]  i  but  they  were  all  men  of  exemplary 

characters. 


treitment  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  See  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation.— 'It  was  he  who,  by  a  bull,  pretended  to  raise 
Ireland  to  the  pririlege  and  quality  of  an  independent  king. 
iim  ;  and  it  wai  he  also  who  first  instituted  the  Index  of  pro- 
hibited books,  meationcd  above,  sect.  IX. 

[/]  See  Jo.  Petr.  Maffei  Annates  Gregorii  XIII.  Rom. 
17i2,  in  tto. 

[gj  Pius  V.  and  Sistus  V.  made  a  much  greater  figure  in 
the  annals  of  fame,  than  the  other  pontiffs  here  mentioned  { 
the  former  on  account  of  his  excessive  severity  agiiiust  here- 
tics, and  the  famous  bull  lit  Carta  Domini,  which  is  read  pub- 
licly at  Rome  every  year  on  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment ;  and  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  many  services  render* 
ed  to  the  church,  and  numberless  attemjits,  carried  OQ  with 
tpirit,  fortitude,  generosity,  and  perseverance,  to  promote  iti 
glory,  and  maintain  its  authority. — Several  modern  writers 
employed  their  pens  in  desciibing  the  life  and  actions  of 
Pius  V.  ao  soon  ts  they  saw  him  canonised,  in  the  year  1712, 
byOenjent  XI.  Of  his  bull,  entitled.  In  Cana  DomtM,tnd 
the  tumults  it  occasioned,  there  is  an  agnple  accoi^nt  in  Gian- 
none's  Nisloire  Civile  de  Napks,  torn.  iv.  p.  248.  The  life  of 
SistuB  V.  has  been  written  by  Gregory  Leti,  and  translated 

vol.  IV.  0  into 
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CENT,  characters,  when  compared  with  the  greatest  part 
xvL  of  those  who  governed  the  church  before  the  Re- 
^^!j'"' formation.  The  number  of  adversaries,  both 
\i,ir^'^  foreign  and  domestic,  that  Mose  to  set  limits  to 
the  cbspotism  of  Rome,  and  to  call  in  question  the 
authority  aod  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff,  rendered 
the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the  Roman  nobility 
more  cautious  and  drcumspect  in  the  choice  of  a 
spiritual  ruler  j.  nor  did  they  almost  dare,  in  these 
critical  circumstances  of  oppo^tion  and  danger, 
to  entrust  such  an  important  dignity  to  any  ecde- 
»astic,  whose  bare>f^ced  licentiousness,  frontless 
arrogance,  or  inconsiderate  youth,  might  render 
him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  reproach,  and  furnish 
thereby  new  matter  of  censure  to  their  adversa- 
ries. It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  from 
this  period  of  opposition,  occasioned  by  the  mini- 
stry (rf  the  Reformers,  the  Roman  pontiffs  have 
never  pretended  to  such  an  exclusive  authority,3l 
they  had  formerly  usurped ;  nor  could  they,  in- 
deed, make  good  such  pretensions,  were  they  so 
extravagant  as  to  avow  them.  They  claim,  there- 
fore, no  longer  a  power  of  deciding,  by  their  sin- 
gle authority,  matters  of  the  highest  moment  and 
importance ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  pronounce 
according  to  the  sentiments  that  pre'rail  in  the 
college  of  cardinals,,  and  in  the  different  congre- 
gations, which  are  entrusted  with  th^ir  respective 
parts  in  the  government  of  the  church.  Nor  do 
they  any  more  venture  to  foment  divisions  in  so- 
vereign states,  to  arm  subjects  against  their  rulers, 
or  to  level  the  thunder  of  their  excommunications 
at  the  heads  of  princes.  All  such  proceedings, 
which  were  formerly  so  frequent  at  the  court  of 
RoTne^  have  been  prudently  suspended  since  the 
gradual 

into  uiveral  languages  |  it  U  however  a  very  indifferent  norki 
and  the  rehtions  it  contain*  are,  in  many  places,  inaccurate 
and  unfaitbfuL 
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gradual  decKne  of  that  ignorance  and  superstition  cent. 


monarchs  and  other  civil  rulers  have  gained  by  v. 
the  revolutions  that  have  shaken  the  papal  throne. 

XIV.  That  part  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  that  The  «>» 
is  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  ^^_ 
seemed  to  have  undergone  no  visible  change  dur- 
ing this  century.  As  tq  the  bishops,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  made  several  zealous  attempts,  and 
some  even  in  the  council  of  Trent,  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  of  vifhich 
they  had  been  forcibly  deprived  by  the  popes; 
They  were  even  persuaded  that  the  pope  might 
be  lawfully  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
emscopal  dignity  was  of  divine  original,  and  that 
the  bishops  received  their  authority  immediately 
from  Christ  himself  [A].  But  all  these  attempts 
were  successfully  opposed  by  the  artifice  and  dex- 
terity of  the  court  or  Rrnne^  which  never  cease  to 
propagate  and  enforce  this  despotic  maxim : 
"  That  the  bishops  are  no  more  than  the  legates 
"  or  ministers  of  Christ's  vicar  ;  and  that  the  au- 
"  thority  they  exercise  is  entirely  derived  from 
"  the  munificence  ^nd  favour  of  the  apostolic  see :"  ' 
a  maxim,  however,  that  several  bishops,  and  more 
espedally  those  o{  France,  treat  with  fittle  respect.  '■] 

Some  advantages,  however,  and  those  not  incon- 
aderable,  were  obtained  for  the  clergy  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  pontiffs  }  for  those  reservations,  pro- 
visions,  exemptions,  and  expectatives  (as  they  are 
termed  by  the  Roman  lawyers),  which  before  the 
Reformation  had  excited  such  heavy  and  bitter 
compMnts  throughout  all  Europe,  and  exhibited 
the  clearest  proofs  of  papal  avarice  and  tyranny, 
vere  now  almost  totally  suppressed.  - 

o  2  XV.  Among 

[i]  "See  Paolo  Sarpi's  History  of  the  ConnciJ  of  Trent. 
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CENT.       XV.  Among  the  subjects  of  deliberation  in  the 
■ectT  III.  council  of  Trent,  the  reformation  of  the  lives  and 
PART  I.  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Oy->w'  scandalous  vices  that   had  too  long  reigned  in 
The  Uves  that  order,  were  not  forgot ;  nay,  several  wise 
^  th*""  and  prudent  laws  were  enacted  with  a  view  to  that 
'^gj-      important  object.     But  those  who  had  the  cause 
of  virtue  at  heart,  complained  (and  the  reason  of 
these  complaints  still  subsists)  that  these  laws  were 
no  more  than  feeble  precepts,  without  any  aveng- 
ing arm  to  maintain  their  authority ;  and  that 
they  were  transgressed,  with  impunity,  by  the 
clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  particularly  by  those  who 
,  filled  the  highest  stations  and  dignities  of  the 
church.    In  reality,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the 
Romish  clergy,  even  in  the  present  time,  these 
complaints  will  appear  as  well  founded  now,  as 
they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Germany, 
as  is  notorious  to  daily  observation,  the  bbhops, 
if  we  except  their  habit,  their  title,  and  a  few  ce- 
remonies that  distinguish  them,  have  nothing  in 
their   manner   of  lining  that  is,  in    the   least, 
adapted  to  point  out  the  nature  of  their  sacred  of- 
fice.    In  other  countries,  a  great  part  of  the  epis- 
copal order,  unmolested  by  the  remonstrances  or 
reprooft  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  pass  their  days 
amidst  the  pleasures  and  cabals  of -courts,  and 
appear  rather  the  slaves  of  temporal  princes,  than 
th?  servants  of  Him  "whose  kingdom  ts  not  of  this 
•world.     They  court  glory ;    they   aspire   after 
riches,  while  very  few  eiuploy  their  time  and  la- 
bours in  edifying  their  people,  or  in  promoting 
among  them  the  vital  spirit  of  practical  reH^on 
and  substantial  virtue.     Nay,  what  is  still  more 
deplorable,  those  bishops,   who,  sensible  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  character  and  the  duties  of  their 
office,  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  morals,  are  frequently 
exposed  to  the  maliuous  efforts  of  envy,  often 
loaded 
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loaded  with  false  accusations,  and  involved  tn  per-  cent. 
'  plexities  of  various  kinds.     It  may,  indeed,  be  ^^'" 
partly  owing  to  the  examples  they  have  received,  ^j^^^  ,/ 
and  still  too  often  receive,  from  the  heads  of  the  ■.,^'y'sJ 
church,  that  so  many  of  the  bishops  live  dissolved 
in  the  arms  of  luxury,  or  toiling  in  the  service  of 
ambition.     Many  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  more  attentive  to  their  vocation,  and  more 
exemplary  in  their  manners,  had  they  not  been 
corrupted  by  the  models  exhibited  to  them  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  had  constantly  before  their 
eyes  a  splendid  succession  of  popes  and  cardinals, 
remarkable  only  for  their  luxury  and  avarice,  their 
arrogance  and  vindictive  spirit,  their  voluptuous-    . 
ness  and  vanity. 

That  part  of  the  clergy  that  go  under  the  deno- 
mination of  canonSj  continue,  almost  every  where, 
their  ancient  course  of  life,  and  consume,  in  a 
manner  &r  remote  from  piety  and  ■rirtue,  the 
treasures  which  the  reli^ous  zeal,  and  Uberality  of 
their  ancestors,  had  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  the 
church  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  all  tho 
other  orders  of  the  clergy  are  at  liberty  to  follow 
such  corrupt  models,  or,  indeed,  that  their  incli- 
nations and  reigning  habits  tend  towards  such  a 
loose  and  voluptuous  manner  of  living.  For  it  is  ■ 
certain,  that  the  Reformation  had  a  manifest  in- 
fluence even  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
by  rendering  them,  at  least,  more  circumspect  and 
autious  in  their  external  conduct,  that  they  might 
be  thus  less  obnoxious  to  the  censures  of  their 
adversaries;  and  it  is  accordingly  well  known, 
that  since  that  period  the  clergy  of  the  inferior 
orders  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  rules  of 
outward  decency,  and  have  given  less  offence  by 
open  and  scanddous  vices  and  excesses,  than  they 
b^  formerly  done. 

0  3  XVI  The 
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CENT.  XVI.  The  same  observation  holds  good  widi 
*^^  respect  to  the  Monastic  orders.  .  There  are,  in. 
PART  I.  ti^j  several  things,  worthy  of  the  severest  ani- 
v>-v-o  madversion,  chargeable  uptm  many  of  the  heads 
Monb—  and  rulers  of  these  societies ;  nor  are  these  socie- 
^j^^ties  themselves  entirely  exempt  from  that  laziness, 
,  intemperance,  ignorance,  artifice,  discord,  and 
voluptuousness,  that  were  formerly  the  com- 
mon and  reigning  vices  in  the  Monastic  retreats. 
It  would  be  nevertheless  an  instance  of  great 
pardudity  and  injustice  to  deny,  that  in  many 
countries  the  manner  of  living  among  these  re- 
ligidbs  orders,  has  been  considerably  reformed, 
severe  rules  employed  to  restrain  licentiousness, 
and  much  pains  taken  to  conceal,  at  least,  any  ves- 
tiges of  andent  corruption  and  irregidarity  that 
may  yet  remain.  In  some  places,  the  austerity  of 
the  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  which  had  been  so 
shamefully  relaxed,  was  restored  by  several  zealous 
patrons  of  Monastic  devotion ;  while  others,  ani> 
mated  with  the  same  zeal,  instituted  new  commu- 
nities, in  order  to  promote,  as  they  piously  ima- 
gined, a  spirit  of  religion,  and  thus  to  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  church. 

Of  this  latter  number  was  Matthew  de  Bassi, 
a  native  of  Itali/,  the  extent  of  whose  capacity  was 
much  inferior  to  the  goodness  of  his  intentions, 
and  who  was  a  Franciscan  of  the  more  rigid 
class  [i~\,  who  were  zealous  ill  observing  rigorously 
the  primitive  rules  of  their  institution.  This  ho- 
nest enthusiast  seriously  persuaded  himself,  that 

he 


(C^  CO  The  dispute  tlmt  arose  among  the  Franciicans  by 
IpaocentlV.'s  relaxing  so  far  their  institute  as  to  allow  of 
property  and  posst^uions  in  their  community,  produced  a  divi- 
sion of  the  order  into  two  classesy  of  which  the  most  contidei>< 
'ahte  who  adopted  the  papal  relaxation,  were  denominated  Con-- 
Tentuals,  and  the  other,  who  rejected  it.  Brethren  of  the  Ob-' 
eervance.  The  latter  professed  to  observe  and  follow  rig;i- 
roualy  the  primitiTe  lawa  ^^  institute  of  their  faupdcF. 
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he  was  divinely  inspired  with  the  zeal  that  im-  cent. 


austerity  ;  and,  looking  upon  this  violent  and  ir<  \,yv^^ 
redstitde  impulse  as  "^  c^estial  commission,  attend- 
ed  with  sumcient  authority,  he  set  himself  to  this 
work  of  Monastic  refbnnation  with  the  most  de- 
vout assiduity  and  ardour  [A;].  His  enterprize 
was  honoured,  in  the  year  1525,  with  the  solemn 
approbation  of  Clement  VII.  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchins.  The  vows  of  ■ 
this  order  implied  the  greatest  contempt  of  the 
world  and  its  enjoyments,  and  the  most  profound 
humility,  accompanied  with  the  most  austere  and 
Gutlen  gravity  of  external  aspect  \J]  ;  and  its  repu- 
tation and  success  excited,  in  the  other  Francis- 
cans, the  most  bitter  feelings  of  indignation  and 
envy  [m^.  The  lCijpz«;/iiws  were  so  called  from  the 
sha^pointed  Capuche,  or  Cowl  [n},  which  they 
added  to  the  ordinary  Franciscan  habit,  and 
o  4  which 

(tS*  fi]  The  Brethren  of  the  Ofaunnince,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  notet  had  degenerated)  in  proceu  of  time,  from  their 
primitive  self'denial ;  and  heoce  the  reforming  ipirit  that  >ni< 
mated  Bassi. 

ri']   See  Luc>  Waddingi  Anruihs  Qrdinit  Minorum,  tomi 
xn.  p.  207,  257.  edit.  Roman — Helyot,  Hiaotre  da  Ordrea  - 
Monatiques,  torn,  vii.  ch,  xxW.  p.  2S4.< — Ao^i  above  aH, 
Zach.  fioverii  Annates  Capuchinomm. 

D^  [ml  One  of  the  circumBtances  that  esa«perated  most 
the  Franciscans,  was  the  innovation  made  in  their  habit  by  the 
Capuchins.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  ^holer,  true  it 
IS)  that  their  provincial  persecuted  the  new  monks,  and  obliged 
tliem  to  fly  from  place  to  place,  until  they  at  last  took  refuge 
in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Camerino,  by  whose  credit  they 
were  received  under  the  obedience  of  the  Conventuals,  in  the 
Duality  of  hermits  minors,  in  the  .year  1527.  The  nest  year  . 
the  pope  approved  this  union,  and  confirmed  to  them  the  pri* 
filege  of  wearing  the  square  capuche  j  and  thus  the  order  wat 
ett^lished  in  1528. 

aj-  [«]  I  know  not  on  what  authority  the  learned  Michael 
Geddei  attributes  the  erection  aad  denomination  of  this  ortler 
to  ooe  fnmcis  Fucbine, 
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CENT,  which  is  supposed  to  h^ve  been  used  by  St.  Fran« 
ee^ui  ^^^  himself,  as  a  covering  for  his  head  [o]. 
PARri.'      Another  branch  of  the  Franciscan  ordei^formed 
v^cv^-*  1  iiew  coininunity,  under  the  denomination  of  Re- 
collets  in  France,  Reformed  Franciscans  in  Itah/f 
and  Barefooted  Franciscans  in  Spain,  and  wer^ 
greeted  into  a  separate  order,  with  their  respective 
hws  and  rules  of  discipline,  in  the  year  J532,  by 
the  authority  of  Clement  VII.     They  differ  from 
the  other  Franciscans  jn  this  only,  that  they  pro^ 
fess  to  followj  with  greater  zeal  and  exactness,  the 
austere  institute  of  their  common  founder  and 
chief  J  and  hence  also  they  were  called  friars  Mi-!- 
pors  of  the  strict  observance  [p]. 

St.  Theresa,  a  Spanish  lady  of  an  illustrious  fa,r 
piily,  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  reforming  the 
Carmelite, order  [y],  which  had  departed  much 
from  its  primitive  sanctity,  and  of  restoring  ic^ 
neglected  and  violated  kwg  to  their  original  cre-r 
■  dit .  and  authority.  Her  associate,  in  this  ardu- 
ous attempt,  was  Johannes  de  Santa  Crusa, 
and  her  enterprize  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  suc- 
cess, notwithstanding  the  opposition  she  met  wjth 
from  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carmelites.  Hence 
the  order  was,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  of  which  one  followed 
a  milder  rule  of  disdpHne,  while  the  other  em- 
braced an  institute  of  the  most  severe  arid  self- 
denying  kind  [r].  But,  as  these  different  rules  of 
life  among  the  members  of  the  same  community 
vere  a  perpetifal  source  qf  animosity  and  discord, 

the 

fo]  See  Du  Freane  Glossariunt  Latinitat.  medUavi,  torn,  ii, 
p.  298.  edit.  Benedict. 

f /?]  See  Waddingi  Annales,  torn.  xvi.  p.  167. — Helyot^ 
fjisfoiredes  Ordres  Monast.  torn.  vii.  ch.  xyiii.  p.  129. 

[y]  Otherwise  called  the  White  Fryars. 

(C^  [/■]  The  former,  who  were  the  Carmelites  of  the  ancient 
pb^erv^tice,  wer^ealled  the  moderate  or  mitigated  f  while  the 
latter,  who  were  of  the  strict  observance,  were  <liBtingiiishe4 
^j  the  ^enopiination  pf  bare-^boted  Carmelites, 
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the  more  austere,  or  bare-footed  Carmelites,  were  cent.  , 
separated  from  the  others,  and  formed  into  a  dis-    ^^^ 
tinct  body,  in  the  year  1580,  by  Gregory  XIII.  p^aVi. 
at  the   particular  desire    of  Philip  11.    king  of  s.>-v-v/ 
.Spain,     lliis  separation   was  confirmed,  in  the 
year  1587,  by  Sixtus  V.  and  completed,  irj  1593, 
by  Qement  VUI.  who  allowed  ,the  bare-footed 
Carmelites  to  have  their  own  chief,  or  general. 
But,  after  having  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
others,  these  austere  friars  quarrelled  among  them> 
selves,  and  in  a  few  years  their  dissensions  grew 
to  an  intolerable  height;  hence  they  were  divided 
anew,  by  the  pontifflast  mentioned,  into  two  com- 
munities, each  of  which  were  governed  by  their 
respective  general  [s]. 

XVII,  The  most  eminent  of  all  the  new  orders  New »». 
that  were  instituted  in  this  century,  was,  beyond  ^^"^ 
all  doubt,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  we  have  al< 
ready  had  occasion  to  mention,  in  speaking  of  the 
chief  pillars  of  fhe  church  of  Rome,  and  the  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  declining  authority  of  it* 
pontiffs.  Compared  with  this  aspiring  and  formid- 
able society,  all  the  other  religious  orders  ap- 
pear inconsiderable  and  obscure.  The  Reformat 
tion,  among  the  other  changes  which  it  occasion- 
ed, even  in  the  Roman  church,  by  exciting  the 
circumspection  and  emulation  of  those  who  still 
remained  addicted  to  popery,  gave  rise  to  various 
communities,  which  were  all  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  denomination  of  Regular  Clerks, 
And  as  all  these  communities  were,  according  to 
their  own  solemp  declarations,  formed  with  A  de- 
sign of  imitating  that  sanctity  of  manners,  and 
reviving  that  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  had 
distinguished  the  sacred  order  in  the  primitive 
times;  this  was  a  plain,  though  tacit  confession 
pf  the  present  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  con. 
sequently 

C'j  HelyQt,  //iatojre  ies  Ordra,  torn.  i.  ^h.  xlvit.  p.  340t 
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CENT,  sequently  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  Re. 
^^^    formation. 

PART  1."  The  first  society  of  these  regular  derks  was 
v>-v>^  formed  in  the  year  J  524,  under  the  denomination 
of  Tkeatins,  which  they  derived  from  their  prin. 
cipal  founder  John  Peter  Carafia  (then  bishop 
of  Theate,  or  Ckiett,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
■  and  afterwards  pope,  xmder  the  title  of  Paul  IV.), 
who  was  assisted  in  this  pious  undertaking  by 
Cajetan,  or  Gaetan,  and  other  devout  associates. 
These  monks,  being  by  their  vows  destitute  of 
all  possessions  and  revenues,  and  even  ssduded 
from  the  resource  of  begging,  subsist  entirely 
upon  the  voluntary  liberahty  of  pious  persons. 
Tney  are  called  by  their  profession  and  institute 
to  revive  a  spirit  of  devotion,  to  purify  and  reform 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  to  assist  the  sick  and 
the  dying  by  their  spiritual  instructions  and  conn, 
^els,  and  to  combat  heretics  of  all  denominationi 
with  zeal  and  assiduity  \f].  There  are  also  some 
female  convents  established  under  the  nile  and 
title  of  this  order. 

The  establishment  of  the  TAc(z//n J  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul,  so  called 
from  their  having  chosen  that  apostle  for  their 
patron  ;  though  tney  are  more  commonly  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Bamabites,  from  the 
church  of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Milan,  which  was  be. 
stowed  upon  them  in  the  year  1645.  This  order, 
which  was  approved  by  Clement  VII.  and  con. 
firmed  about  three  years  after  by  Paul  UI.  was 
ori^nally  founded  by  Antonio  Mavia  Zacha- 
lias  of  Cremona,  and  Bartholomew  Ferrari, 
and  Jacob.  Ant.  Mori^a,  noblemen  of  Miiw- 
Its  niembers  \vere  at  first  obliged  to  live  after  the 
manner  of  the  Tkeatins,  renouncing  all  worldly 
^oods  and  possessions,  a;id  depending  upon  the 
spontaneous 

■  [(]  Helyot,  iHd.  tom.  iv.  th,  xii,  p.  ?1. 
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epontaneous   doDations   of  the  liberal  for  their   cent. 
tuily  subsistence.     But  they  grew  soon  weary  of    *^''- 
this  precarious  method  of  living  from  hand  to  pj^^.^ 
mouth,  and  therefore  took  the  liberty,  in  process  \.>vO 
of  time,  of  securing  to  their  community  certain 
possessions  and  stated  revenues.     Their  principal 
fiincrion  is  to  go  from  place  to  place,  like  the  apos- 
tles, in  order  to  convert  dnners,  and  bring  back 
transgressors  into  the  paths  of  repentance  and 
obedience  [a]. 

The  Regubr  Clerks  of  St.  M^eul,  who  are  also 
called  the  fathers  of  Somasquo,  from  the  place 
where  their  community  was  6rst  established,  and 
which  was  also  the  residence  of  their  founder, 
were  erected  into  a  distinct  society  by  Jerome 
JEmiliani,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  were  ^terwards 
successively  confirmed,in  the  years  1540  and  1563, 
by  the  Roman  pontifis  Paul  III.  and  Hus  IV.  {w]. 
Their  chief  occupation  was  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  particularly  young  persons,  in  the  prin* 
d[^es  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  and. 
to  procure  assistance  for  those  that  were  reduced 
to  the  unhajroy  condition  of  orphans.  The  same 
important  mmistry  vos  committed  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  France  and  Itali/.  The 
order  that  bore  this  title  in  France  was  instituted 
by  Cxsar  de  Bus,  and  confirmed,  in  the  year  1 597, 
by  Qement  VIII.  while  that  which  is  known  in 
Italy  under  the  same  denomination,  derives  its 
origin  from  Mark  Cusani,  a  Milanese  knight,  and 
Was  established  by  the  approbation  and  authority 
of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIU. 

XVlU.It 

[n]  Helyot,  loc,  cit.  toni.  n.  ch.  xvi.  p.  100  —In  the  hids 
P>rt  gf  this  incomparable  work,  this  learned  author  kitm  a 
■Host  accurate,  ample,  and  interesting  account  of  the  other  re- 
ligious orders,  which  are  here,  for  brevity's  sake,  but  barelf 
mentioned. 

[lo]  Acta  Scmctor.  Februar.  torn.  ii.  p.  217. 
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CENT.  XVIIT.  It  would  be  an  endless,  and,  indeed,  an 
^^^  unprofitable  labour  to  enumerate  particularly  that 
^^*^'j_' prodigious  multitude  of.  less  considerable  orders 
vj^-y^^  and  religious  associations,  that  were  instituted  in 
0(hw  nev  Germany  and  other  countries,  from  an  apprehen- 
__,  ^.^^  ^j.  ^j^^  pretended  heretics,  who  disturbed  by 

their  innovations  the  peacS,  or  rather  the  lethar. 
gy,  of  the  church.  For  certainly  no  age  pro. 
duced  such  a  swarm  of  monks,  and  such  a  number 
of  convents,  as  that  in  which  Luther  and  the 
other  reformers  opposed  the  divine  light  and 
power  of  the  gospel  to  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  papal  tyranny.  We  therefore  pass  over  in 
silence  these  less  important  establishments,  of 
which  many  have  been  long  buried  in  oblivion, 
because  they  were  erected  on  unstable  fbundi- 
tions,  while  numbers  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
wisdom  of  certain  pontiflS,  who  have  considered 
the  multitude  of  these  communities  rather  as  pre- 
judicial than  advantageous  to  the  church.  Nor  can 
we  take  particular  notice  of  the  female  convents, 
or  nunneries,  among  which  the  Ursulines  shbe 
forth  with  a  superior  lustre  both  in  point  of  num- 
ber and  dignity.  The  Priests  of  the  Oratory, 
founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Neri,  a  native  of  J^ 
rence,  and,  publicly  honoured  with  the  protection 
ofGregoryXni.  in  the  year  1577,  must,  however, 
be  excepted  from  this  general  silence,  on  account 
of  the  eminent  figure  they  have  made  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  It  was  this  community  that 
produced  Baronius,  Raynaldus,  and  Laderchius, 
who  hold  so  high  a  rank  among  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  centu- 
ries ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  it  men  0^ 
considerable  erudition  and  capacity.  The  name  of 
this  religious  society  was  derived  from  an  apart- 
ment, accommodated  in  the  fijrm  of  an  Ora- 
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ft»y  {x],  or  cabinet  for.  devotion,  which  St.  Philip  cent. 
Neri  built  at  Florence  for  himsdf,  and  in  which,  .^\ 
for  many  years,  he  held  spiritual  conferences  with  ^j^^^  j/ 
his  more  intimate  companions  [y].  '^-(•v^J 

XIX.  It  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  the  least  dis- The  nuo 
pute,  that  all  kinds  of  erudition,  whether  sacred '^'*»'°"k- 
or  profane,  were  held  in  much  higher  esteem  in 
the  western  world  since  the  time  of  Luther,  than 
they  had  been  before  that  auspicious  period.  Thti 
Jesuits,  more  especially,  boast,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,that  theirsociety  contributed  more, 
at  least  in  this  century,  to  the  culture  of  the  lan- 
gu^es,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  ad- 
vwcement  of  true  science,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
rdigious  orders.  It  is  cert:un  that  the  schools 
and  academies,  either  through  indolence  or  de- 
sign, persisted  obstinately  in  their  ancient  method 
of  teaching,  though  that  method  was  intricate 
and  disagreeable  in  many  respects ;  nor  would 
they  stifFer  themselves  to  be  better  informed,  or 
permit  the  least  change  in  their  uncouth  and  dis- 
gusting systems.  The  monks  were  not  more  re- 
markable for  their  docility  than  the  schools ;  nor 
•^d  they  seem  at  all  disposed  to  admit  into  the  re- 
treats of  their  gloomy  cloisters,  a  more  solid  and 
elegant  method  of  instrucdon  than  they  had  been 
formerly  accustomed  to.  These  facts  furnish  a 
rational  account  of  the  surprising  variety 
that  appears  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
writers  of  this  age,  of  whom  several  express  their 
sentiments  with  elegance,  perspicuity,  and  order, 
while  the  diction  of  a  great  part  of  their  contem- 
poraries 

[i]    Halyot,   Hui.   dtt  Ordret,    ic.   torn.  viii.    cb.   ir. 

p.  12. 

^  '^  [y]  He  was  peculiarly  auiBted  in  these  confereDces  by 

BiroHius,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Annalt,  who  also  sue- 

tftdcd  him  as  general  of  the  onler,  and  whose  annalit,  on  ac- 

(ount  6f  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  are 

K  remarkably  full  of  gross  faults,    intirepreseutations,  and 

blun4eti, 
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CENT,  poraries  is  barbarous,  perplexed,  obscure,  and  in-  ' 
xvL    sipid.  , 

*ipabt"i'  C^i^sar  Baronius,  already  mentioned,  undertook 
y^-Y^  to  throw  light  mi  the  history  of  religion  by  ha 
annals  of  the  Christian  churdi ;  but  this  pretended 
light  was  scarcely  any  thing  better  than  perplex-  i 
ity  and  darkness  [2].  His  example,  however,  ex. 
dted  many  to  enterprtzes  of  the  same  nature.  The  ! 
attempts  of  the  persons  tliey  called  heretics,  ren- 
dered indeed  such  enterprises  necessary  :  for  these  I 
heretics,  with  the  learned  Fbckius  and  Cbimnitz  ! 
at  their  head  [aj,  demonstrated  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  that  not  only  the  ^clarations  of  holy 
scripture,  but  also  the  testimony  of  ancieot  Mstory 
and  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  were  in  ■ 
direct  opposition  both  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  church  of  Rome.  This  was  wound, 
ing  popery  with  its  own  arms,  and  attacking  it  in 
its  pretended  strong  holds.  It  was,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  the  friends  of  Rome  to  employ, 
while  it  was  time,  their  most  zealous  efforts  in  i 
maintaining  the  credit  of  those  ancient  fables,  oa 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  papal  authority  re- 
posed, as  its  only  foundation  and  support. 
The  «rtr  XX.  Several  men  of  genius  in  France  2nd  lUil^t 
of  phikuo-  ^j,(j  jjjyg  ijggjj  already  mentioned  with  the  esteem 
that  is  due  to  their  valuable  labours  [6],  used 
their 
[«]  The  learned  Isaac  Casaubon  undertook  a  refulstioa  o£ 
the  Annala  of  Baronius,  in  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  Eser- 
citationea,  &c.  and  though  he  carried  it  no  farther  down  thio 
the  Stth  year  of  the  Chnitian  ara,  yet  he  pointed  out  a  proJi- 
gioUB  number  of  palpable)  and  (many  of  them]  shameful  ef- 
ror»,  ioto  which  the  Romish  annalists  has  fallen  during  ili« 
short  Space.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  literati  acknowledge 
the  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  Baronius  ;  hence  many  learuea 
men,  such  as  Pagi,  Noris,  and  Tillemont,  have  been  employ"' 
to  correct  them.  And  accordingly,  a  few  yetrs  ago,  a  ne* 
edition  of  these  Annals  was  published  at  Lucca,  waii  the  cor- 
rections of  these  reviewers  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

[11]  The  former  in  the  Centuria  Magd^iurgatm :  (helit- 
ter  in  his  Exanten  CandUi  Truientini. 
[«]  See  above.  Sect.  II.  VIII.  »d  IX. 
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tjieir  most  zealous  endeavours  to  reform  the  bar-  cent. 
birons  philosophy  of  the  times.  But  the  exces-  ^y\ 
sive  attachment  of-thfrschokatic  doctors  to  the  pabVi.* 
Aristotelian  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  s.^-rv' 
the  other,  the  timorous  prudence  of  many  weak 
minds,  who  were  apprehensive  that  the  liberty  of 
striking  out  new  discoveries  and  ways  of  thinking 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  church,  and  open  a 
new  source  of  division  and  discord,  crushed  all 
these  generous  endeavours,  and  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  The  throne  of  the  subtile  Stagirite 
remaned  thereforeunshaken ;  and  his  philosophy, 
whose  very  obscurity  afforded  a  certain  gloomy 
Idnd  of  pleasure,  and  flattered  the  pride  of  those 
who  were  impUdtly  supposed  to  understand  it, 
reigned  unrivalled  in  the  schools  and  monasteries. 
It  even  acquired  new  credit  and  authority  from 
the  Jesuits,  who  taught  it  in  their  colleges,  and 
made  use  of  it  in  their  writings  and  disputes.  By 
this,  however,  these  artful  ecclesiastics  shewed 
evidently,  that  the  captious  jargon  and  subtilties 
of  that  intricate  philosophy  were  much  more 
ad^qjted  to  puzsde  heretics,  and  to  give  the  popish 
<loctors  at  least  the  appearance  of  carrying  on 
the  controversy  with  success,  than  the  plain  and 
otndous  method  of  disputing,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  the  genuine  and  unbiassed  dictates  of  right 
reason. 

XXI.  The  church  of  Romei  produced  in  thisTieokji- 
century,  a  prodigious  number  of  theolo^cal  wri-^the'R^ 
ters.     The  most  eminent  of  these,  both  in  point"™ per- 
of  reputation  and  merit,  are  as  follow  :  Thomas  "'^'** 
de  Vio,  otherwise   named   Cardinal    Cajetan,— • 
Eckius, — Cochljeus, — Emser, — Surius, — ^Hosius, 

— F^r,- — Sadolet, Kghius, Vatable, — Ca- 

nus, — D*Espence#- — Caranza, Maldonat, 

Turrianus,— Arias  Montanus, Catharinus, — 

I^e^nald  Fde»        Sixtus  Senensis,— — Cassan- 
der, 
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CENT,  der, — Paya  d'Aiidrada, — Baius, — Pamelius,  and 

.  ^"^    others  [c], 

"^^■-'";  XXII.  The  religion  of  Rome,  which  the  pon- 
f  tiiFs  are  so  desirous  of  imposing  upon  the  faitn  of 
■  all  that  bear  the  Christian  name,  is  derived,  ac- 

dpia  of    cordinE;  to  the  unanimous  accounts  of  Its  doctors, 

the  Konun  a  ,  •  ,       /■  >^      i  » 

caihdic  from  two  sources,  the  wntten  word  of  God,  and 
^^^  the  unwritten  ;  or,  in  other  words  from  scripture 
aud  tradition.  But  as  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
that  church  are  for  from  being  agreed  concerning 
the  person  or  persons  who  are  authorised  to  in- 
terpret the  declarations  of  these  two  oracles,  and 
to  determine  their  sense  ;  so  it  may  be  asserted, 
vnxh  truth,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  posabillty  of 
knowing  with  certainty  what  ar?  the  real  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  where,  in  that  com- 
munion, the  judge  of  religious  controversies  is  to 
be  found.  It  is  true,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
all  those  who  favour  the  despotic  pretensions  of  its 
pontiff,  maintain,  that  he  alone,  who  governs  the 
church  as  Christ's  vicegerent,  is  entided  to  ex- 
plain and  determine  the  sense  of  scripture  and  tra- 
dition in  matters  pertaining  to  salvation,  and  that, 
of  consequence,  a  devout  and  unlimited  obe- 
dience is  due  to  his  decisions.  To  give  weight  to 
this  opinion,  Kus  IV.  formed  a  plan  of  a  council, 
which  was  afterwards  instituted  and  confirmed 
by  Sistus  V.  and  called  the  Congregation  for  in- 
terpreting the  decrees  ofthe  Council  of  jTren/.  This 
congregation  was  authorised  to  examine  and  de- 
cide, in  the  name  of  the  pope,  all  matters  of  small 
moment  relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  while 
every  debate  of  any  consequence,  and  particularly 
all  disquisitiors  concerning  points  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  were  left  to  the  dedsion  of  the  pontiff 
alone, 

[cj  For  an  ample  account  of  the  literary  character,  rank, 
and  writings  of  these  learned  men,  and  of  several  others  wliose 
DaineB  are  here  omitted,  see  Louis  £11.  Du  Pin,  Bibkotkeque 
dtt  ^ulears  JiixkaaitiyueitJfiia,  xiv.  and  xn, 
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lione  as  the  great  oracle  of  the  church  [rf].    But  cent. 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  impossible  to  per-.-i'^'' 
suade  the  wiser  part  of  the  Roman-catholic  body  part  u 
to  acknowledge  this  exclusive  authtwity  in  their  '^•v>j 
head.    And  accordingly,  the  greatest  part  of  the  " 
Galilean  church,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
very  learned  men  of  the  popish  rehgion  in  other, 
countries,  think  very  differently  from  the  court 
oi Rome  on  this  subject.     They  maintain,  that  all 
bishops  and  doctors  have  a  right  to  consult  the  sa.- 
cred  fountains  of  scripture  and  tradition,  and  to 
draw  from  thence  the  rules  of  faith  and  manners 
for  themselves  and  their  flock ;  and  that  all  diffi- 
cult points  and  debates  of  consequence  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  cognizance  and  decision  of  general 
councils.     Such  is  the  difference  of  opinion  (with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  doctrine  and  con- 
troversies) that  still  divides  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  as  no  judge  has  been,  nor  perhaps  can  be, 
found  to  compose  it,  we  may  therefore  reasonably 
despMF  of  seeing  the  religion  of  Rome  acquire  % 
permanent,  stable,  and  determined  form. 

XXIII.  The  council  of  Trent  was  assembled, 'n>«'>iinca 
as  was  pretended,  to  correct,  illustrate,  and  fix"'^'*"'' 
with  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of,  the  church,  to 
restore,  the  vigour  of  its  discipline,  ^d  to  reform 
the  lives  of  its  ministers.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  examine  things  with  impartiality,  this 
assembly,  instead  of  reforming  ancient  abuses, 
nther  gave  rise  to  new  enormities ;  and  many 
transactions  of  this  council  have  excited  the  just 
complaints  of  the  wisest  men  in  both  communions. 

VOL.  IV.  p  They 

[i]  See  Aymoe,  Tableau  de  la  Coar  de  Rome,  part  V.  ch. 
'»■  p.  282.  i<y  Hence  it  was,  that  the  approbation  of  Innocent 
XI.  was  refused  to  the  artful  and  insidious  work  of  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  Meaux,  entitled,  '  Au'Expoaition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church, '  until  the  author  had  suppreased  en- 
lirely  the  first  edition  of  tl»t  work,  and  made  correttions  and 
alterations  in  the  second. 
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CENT.  They  complain  that  many  of  the  o(anions  of  tlie 
^^'^^ij  scholastic  doctors  on  intricate  points  (that  had 
PART  1.*  formeiiy  been  left  undecided,  and  had  been  vnsfSij 
s«n^>«^  permitted  as  subjects  of  free  debate)  were,  by 
this  Cotlndt,  absurdly  Adopted  as  articles  of  faith, 
and  recomniended  a»  slich,  nay,  imposed,  vith 
violence,  upon  the   consciences  of  the  people, 
under  pain  of  excommunication*    They  cofinplaifl 
of  the  ambiguity  that  feigns  in  the  decrees  and    I 
declarations  of  that  coundl,  by  which  the;  disputei 
and  dissensions  that  had  formerly  rent  the  church,    I 
instead  of  being  remoTCd  ty  clear  definitions  and 
*ise  and  charitable  decisions,  *ete  rendered,  on    | 
the  ccmtrary,  mote  perplexed  and  intricate,  and    j 
were,  in  rejdity,  pro^gated  and  multipficd  instead    ! 
of  being  suppreised  or  diminished.     Nor  were 
these  the  only  feasons  of  complaint ;  for  it  must     \ 
have  been  afflicting  to  those  that  had  the  cause  of    ; 
true  reli^on  and  Christian  Hberty  at  heart,  to  see 
all  things  decided,  in  that  assembly,  according  to 
the  despotic  will  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  without    ■ 
any  regard  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  or  the  afitho-    i 
ijty  of  scripture,  its  genuine  and  authentic  souns, 
and  to  see  the  assembled  fathers  reduced  to  silence 
by  the  Roman  legates,  and  deprifved,  by  these 
insolent  representatives  of  the  papacy,  of  that 
influence  and  cfedit,  that  might  have  rendered 
them  capable  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  church. 
It  was  moreover  a  grievance  justly  to  be  com- 
pbuned  of,  that  the  few  wise  and  pious  regulations 
that  were  made  in  that  council,  were  never  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  ^  the  church,  but  were 
Suflfered  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  lifeless  form,  or 
shadow  of  law,  which  was  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  transgressed  with  impunity.  ■  To  sum  up 
all  in  one  word,  the  most  candid  and  Impartial  ob- 
servers of  things  consider  the  council  of  Trent  as 
an  assembly  that  was  more  attentive  to  what  mi^ht 
maintwi  die  despotic  authority  of  the  ponuff, 
than 
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than  solicitous  about  entei^g  into  the  measures  csim 
that  were  nettssary  to  promote  the  good  of  the    *"■ 
church.     It  will  not  therefore  appear  surprising,  ^r^  "' 
that  there  are  certain  doctors  of  the   Romish  k.^-yO 
church,  who,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  of  Trent  as  an_ ultimate  rule  of 
faith,  muntain,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  deci' 
rions  are  to  be  explwned  by  the  dictates  of  scrip* 
ture  and  the  language  of  tradition.    Nor,  when 
all  these  things  were  duly  conddered,  shall  we 
have  reason  to  wonder,  that  this  council  has  not 
throughout  the  same  degree  of  credit  and  authot 
rity,  even  in  those  countries  that  profess  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  rdigion  {_e\. 

Some  countries,  indeed,  such  as  Gervumy^  Fc 
land^  and  Itali/,  have  adopted  implicitly  and  ab' 
scJutely  the  decrees  of  this  counal,  without  the 
smallest  restriction  of  any  kind.  But  in  other 
places  it  has  been  received  and  acknowledged 
on  certain  conditions,  which  modify  not  a  littie 
its  pretended  authority.  Among  these  latter  we 
may  reckon  the  Spanish  dominions,  which  dis- 
puted, during  many  years,  the  authority  of  this 
council,  and  acknowledged  it  at  length  only  so  hi 
as  it  could  be  adopted  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  Spain  f  X]» 
In  other  countries,  such  as  France  [g-]  and  Hun- 
gary [|/tj,  it  never  has  been  solemnly  received,  or 
p  2  pubhcly 

tCF'  to  ^^'^  translator  has  beie  inBetted  in  tlie  test  the  note 
{h)  of  the  oHginalt  and  hu  thrown  the  citations  it  contain! 
into  different  notet. 

dy]  See  Ciannone,  Histoin  CivUe  du  Royiaime  de  Ifaplet, 
torn.  It.  p.  235. 

[f  ]  See  Hect.  Codofr.  Masii  Diss,  de  Conlemptu  ConciUt 
Triaentim  in  Gallia,  which  w  published  among  his  other  dis-  ^ 
■enuioDa,  collected  into  one  volume.  See  also  the  excellent 
discourse  which  Dr.  Courreyer  has  subjoined  to  the  tecond  vo- 
lume of  his  French  translation  of  Paul  Sarpi's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  entitled,  "  Discours  sur  la  Reception  da 
"  Concile  de  Trent,  particuljerement  en  France,"  p.  TlSp 
789. 

[A]  See  Loraodi  Samudsf,  f^itf  Jbtdr.  Vvdilhu,  p.  56. ' 
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csvT.  publicly  acknowledged.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
*^'-    in  the  former  of  these  kingdoms,  those  decrees  of 
^^'^'"*2'rcn/ that  relate  to  points  of  religious  doctrine, 
\„^'Y'^  have,  lacitlt/  and  impercepttiii/f  through  the  power 
of  custom,  acquired  the  force  and  authority  of  a 
rule  of  faith ;  but  those  which  regard  external 
discipline,  spiritual  power,  and  eccleaastical  go- 
vernment, have  been  constandy  rejected,  both  in 
a  public  and  private  manner,  as  inconsutent  with 
the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Galli- 
can  church  [e].  , 

Theprinci- '   XXIV.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  as  are 
^^^^Mesirous  of  forming  some  notion  of  the  religion  of 
cathoikre-Jiomc,  wtll  do  Well  to  consult  the.decrees  of  the 
''^"*       council  of  IVent,  together  with  the  compendious 
am/ession  of  faith,  \i-hich  was  drawn  up  by  the  or- 
der of  Pius  IV.      Those,  however,, who  expect     1 
to  derive,  from  these  sources,  a  clear,  compete 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Romish  faith,  will 
be  greatly  disappointed.     To  evince  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  it  might  be  observed,  as  has  been 
already"  hinted,  that  both  in  the  decrees  of  Trent 
and  in  this  papal  confession,  many  things  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  vague  and  ambiguous  manner,  and    ; 
that  designedly,  on  account  of  the  intestine  divi- 
Mons  and  warm  debates  that  then  reigned  in  the    i 
church.     This  other  singula!?  circumstance  might 
also  be  added,  that  several  tenets  are  omitted  in 
both,  which   no  Roman-catholic   is  allowed  to 
deny,  or  even  to  call  in  question.     But,  waving 
both  these  considerations,  let  it  only  be  observed, 
that  in  these  decrees  and  in  this  confession  several 
doctrines  and  rules  of  worship  are  inculcated  ina 
much 
.  [j]  See  Lod.  Ell.  Du  Pin,  BiUiolh.  des  Auleurt  Eedemdi- 

qites,  torn.  xv.  p.  380. 

(j3-  For  what  relates  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  historians  who  have  transmitted  accounts  of  iit 
and  other  circumstances  of  that  nature,  see  Jo.  Chr.  Kochexl 
Bii/tiotheca  Thenl.  Sijmbolica;,  p.  325,  377.  as  also  Salig's/^M- 
torj/  ^tkc  Council^Trent  (in  German),  p.  i90— S20. 
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much  more  rational  and  decent  manner,  than  that  cent. 


[k2-  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  justest  i«^v>> 
notion  of  the  doctrine  o(  Rome  is  not  to  be  derived 
so  much  from  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  as  from  the  real  significa- 
iion  of  these  terms,  which  must  be  drawn  front 
thecustoms,  institutions,  and  observances,  that  are, 
every  where,  in  use  in  the  Romish  church.  Add 
to  all  this,  another  consideration,  which  is,  that  in 
the  bulls  issued  out  from  the  papal  throne  in  these 
latter  times,  certain  doctrines,  which  were  oI> 
scurely  prmosed  in  the  council,  of  Trent,  have' 
been  explained  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  and 
avowed  without  either  hesitation  or  reserve.  Of 
this  Clement  SI.  gave  a  notorious  example,  in  the 
^ous  buli  called  Unigenius,  which  was  an  en- 
terprize  as  audadous  as  it  proved  unsuccessful. 

XXV.  As  soon  as  the  popes  perceived  the  re- Tii«suteot 
markable  detriment  their  authority  had  Suffered  ^^"^_oi, 
from  the   accurate    interpretations  of  the  holy  scripture- 
scriptures  that  had  been  given  by  the  learned,  and    °'''^*' 
the  perusal  of  these  divine  oracles,  which  was  now 
grown  more  common  among  the  people,  they 
left  no  methods  unemployed  that  might  discou- 
rage the  culture  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
iacred  erudition.     While  the  tide  of  resentment 
ran  high,  they  forgot  themselves  in  the  most  un- 
accountaUe  manner.    They  permitted  their  cham- 
p  3  pions 

03*  [i]  Tli!s  is  true,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  with  respect 
lo  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent,  relating  to  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  iniageR  ■ 
and  rellcks.  The  terms  employed  in  these  canons  are  artfully 
chosen,  so  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  idolatry,  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  of  that  word  :  for  in  the  scripture  sense  they 
cannot  avoid  it,  as  all  use  of  images  in  religious  worship  is  ex- 
preasly  forbidden  in  the  sacred  writings  in  many  places.  But 
this  circumspection  does  not  appear  in  the  worship  of  the  Ro> 
man-catholics,  which  is  notoriously  idolatrous  in  botli  the  aeiwt 
ef  that  word, 
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csNT.  pious  to  indulge  themselves  openly  in  reflections 
ij^y^n_  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  writings, 

FART  I.'  ^d,  by  an  excess  of  blasphemy  almost  incre<^ble 
\^viiw/  ^  the  passions  of  men  did^iot  render  them  capable 
of  the  greatest  enormities)  to  declare  publicly, 
that  the  edicts  of  the  pontifEs,  and  the  records  f£, 
oral  tradition,  were  superior,  in  point  of  authority, 
to  the  express  language  of  the  holy  saiptures, 
3ut  as  it  was  impo&aible  to  bring  the  saaed 
writings  -wholly  into  disrepute,  they  took  the  most 
effectual  methods  in  their  power  to  render  them 
Qbscure  and  useless.  For  this  purpose  the  ancient 
L&tin  tran^ation  of  the  Bible,  commonly  callec) 
the  Vulgate,  though  it  abounds  vnth  innumerable 
gross  errors,  and,  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
exhibits  the  most  shocking  barbarity  of  style,  and 
the  most  impenetrable  obscurity  with  respect  to  tbQ 
sense  of  thg  inspired  writers,  was  declared,  by  a  sft 
leron  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  a^  authentic, 
i.  €.  a  feithftil,  accurate,  and  perfect  [/]  trans- 
latioQ,  and  was  consequ«itly  recommended  as  a 
production 

((^  [0  I'  we  consult  the  caiiona  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
ire  ihaU  find  that  the  word  autkentie  is  there  explained  in  tenni 
leis  poBitive  and  offenGive  than  those  lued  by  JDr.  Mo^^i^- 
Kor  is  it  (trictly  true,  that  the  Vulgate  lya*  declwed  by  thia 
iCQuncilaBaproductionbeyondthere^h  of  criticism  or  ceniure; 
lince,  ^  we  learn  from  Fra.  Paolo,  it  wae  determined  that  this 
Version  should  be  corrected,  and  a.  new  edition  of  it  published 
by  peraons  appointed  for  that  purpose  *.  There  »as,  indeed, 
•omething  highly  ridiouJouB  in  the  proceedings  of  the  cwDcil 
io  relation  to  this  point )  for,  if  the  natural  order  of  things 
had  beep  observed,  the  revisal  an^  correction  of  the  Vulgaw 
would  ha  ye  preceded  the  pompous  approbation  with  which  the 
pouncil  honoured,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated  that  ancient 
Version,  For  how,  with  any  shadow  of  good  sense,  could  the 
fissembled  fethccs  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  to  a  woik 
which  they  acknowledged  to  stand  in  need  of  correctioQi  ^".^ 
jhat  before  they  knew  whether  or  not  the  correctioQ  would 
^Bwer  their  yiews,  and  merit  their  ^ppti^bation  i 

.    •  BesFra-PaoloSirpl'sHiBtory  of  theCotineiIofTrent,bnokH.p>tt 
{.HI,  and  Pr.  Coun'ayer's  Fnncli  waatbtion  of  ttw  HiMorr,  vo\.  i-  P'  ^^ 
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productJOTi  beyond  the  reach  of  critidsm  <or  cen-  cent. 
gure.   It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  such  a  declaration  g^^^  ,„. 
was  every  way  adapted  to  keep  the  people  in  igno-  part  i. 
ranee,  and  to  veil  from  their  understandings  the  '•"''v^ 
true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings.    In  the  same 
council,  farther  steps  were  taken  to  eisecute,  with 
success,  the  designs  of  Rome,     A  severe  and  into* 
lerable  law  was  enacted,  with  respect  to  all  inter* 
preters  and  expositors  of  the  scriptures,  by  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  explain  the  sense  of  these 
divine  books,  in  matters  relating  to  faith  and  prac» 
ttce,  in,such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  speak  a 
difierent  language  from  that  of  the  church  and 
the  indent  doctors  \jn'].    The  same  law  &rther 
declared,  that  the  chur<^  alone  (i.  e.  its  ruler,  the 
Roman  pontiff)  had  the  right  of  determining  the 
true  meaning  and  signi&cation  of  scripture.    To 
fill  up  the  measure  of  these  tyrannical  and  ini- 
t[uitous  proceedings,  the  church  of  Rome  persisted 
obstinat^y  in  affirming,  though  not  always  with 
the  same  impudence  and  pl^ness  of  speech,  that 
the  holy  scriptures  were  not  composed  for  the  use 
of  the  multitude,  but  only  for  that  of  their  spiri- 
tual  teachers  ;  and,  of  consequence,  ordered  these^'TTN^ 
divine  "records  to  be  taken  from  the  people  m  alls^       \ 
places  where  it  was  allowed  to  execute  its  imperiF      ■*   ^ 
ouscwnmands  [n]. 

XXVI.  These  drcumstances  had  a  visible  in-  Oommen. 
fiuence  upon  the  spirit  and  productions  of  thep°n^[^r»S* 
commentatOTS  and  expoators  of  scripture,  whidi*''*  *!"''' 
the  example  of  Luther  and   his  followers  had'"'^"^'' 
p  4  rendered 

(jj  [m]  It  is'reinarkable,  that  this  prohibition  extends  even 
to  such  interpretations  as  were  not  designed  for  public  view. 
"  Etiamri  hujusmodi  ioterpretationeB  nutlo  unquam  tempore  iq 
"lucem  edeodx  forent,"     Scania  4ta,  tit.  cap-  ii. 

[n]  The  pontiffs  were  not  allowed  to  execute  this  despotic 
order  in  all  countries  that  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  th« 
church  of  Rome.  The  French  and  some  other  nations  have 
(Iw  Bible  in  their  mother-tongue,  in  which  they  peruse  it( 
ttongh  much  aguaft  th«  wiU  of  ttie  creatures  of  the  pope. 
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CENT,  rendered,  through  emulation,  extremely  nume- 
'^^'-  reus.  The  popish  doctors,  who  vied  with  the 
'^^'^ ""  protestants  in  this  branch  of  sacred  ertldition, 
^_^-v>J'  were  insipid,  timorous,  servilely  attached  to  the 
glory  and  Interests  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  dis- 
covered, in  their  explications,  all  the  marks  of 
slavish  dependence  and  constraint.  They  seem  to 
have  been  in  constant  terror  lest  any  expression 
should  escape  from  their  pen  that  savoured  of 
opinions  different  from  what  were  commonly  re. 
ceived ;  they  appeal,  every  moment,  to  the  de- 
clarations and  authority  of  the  holy  fathers,  as 
they  usually  stile  them  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  so  much  consulted  the  real  doctrines  taught 
by  the  sacred  writers,  as  the  language  and  senti- 
ments which  the  church  of  Rome  has  taken  the 
liberty  to  put  into  their  mouths.  Several  of 
these  commentators  rack  their  imaginations  in 
order  to  force  out  of  each  passage  of  scripture 
the  four  kinds  of  significations,  called  Literal, 
Allegorical,  Tropohgical  and  Anagogicdl,  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  had  first  invented,  and 
afterwards  held  so  sacred,  in  the  explication  of  the 
inspired  writings.  Nor  was  their  attachment  to 
this  manner  of  interpretation  so  ill-managed,  since 
it  enabled  them  to  make  the  sacred  writers  speak 
the  language  that  was  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  church,  and  to  draw  out  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  subtilty,  whatever  doctrine 
they  had  a  mind  to  impose  upon  the  credulity 
'  ■         of  the  multitude. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  be- 
sides these  miserable  commentators  that  dishonour 
the  church  of  Ro?ne,  there  were  some  in  its  com- 
munion, who  had  wisdom  enough  to  despise  these 
senseless  methods  of  interpretation,  and  who, 
avoiding  all  mysterious  significations  and  fancies, 
followed  the  plain,  natural,  and  literal  sense  of 
the  expression  used  in  the  holy  scriptures.  In  this 
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dass  the  most  eminent  were  Erasmus  of  Holterdam,  cent. 
who  translated  into  Latin,  with  an  elegant  and  ^^'' 
Jaithful  simplicity,  the  books  of  the  New  Testa-  ^^^^  ,_^ 
ments,  and  explained  them  with  judgment  in  a  \,vv>J 
pharaphrase  which  is  deservedly  esteemed  j  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan,  who  disputed  with  Luther  at  Augs- 
htrg,  and  who  gave  a  brief,  but  judicious  exposi- 
tion of  almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  NeW" 
Testament;  Francis  Titelman,  Isidorus  Clarius, 
John  MaJdonat,  Benedict  Justinian,  who  acquired 
no  mean  reputation  by  their  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  'of  Sx..Paul.  To  these  may  be  added 
Gdgny,  De'Espence,  and  other  Expositors  [o]. 
But  these  eminent  men,  whose  example  was  so 
adapted  to  excite  emulation,  had  almost  no  fol- 
lowers ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  their  influ- 
ence was  gone,  and  their  labours  were  forgot. 
For,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Ed- 
mund Richer,  that  strenuous  opposer  of  the  en- 
croachments made  by  the  pontiffs  on  the  liberties 
of  the  GaUican  church,  was  the  only  doctor  in  the 
university  of  Paris  who  followed  the  literal  sense 
and  the  plain  and  natural  signification  of  the  words 
of  scripture  ;  while  all  the  other  commentators  and 
interpreters,  imitating  the  pernicious  example  of 
sever^  ancient  expositors,  were  always  racking 
their  brains  for  mysterious  and  sublime  significa- 
tions, where  none  such  were,  nor  could  be,  design- 
ed by  the  sacred  writers  [^p], 

XSVIL  The  seminaries  of  learning  were  filled, Thewwe 
before  the  reformation,  with  that  subtile  kind  of  theology, 
theological  doctors,  commonly  knowoi  under  the 
denomination  oisckoobnen  ;•  so  that  even  at  Paris, 
which  was  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  sacred 
erudition,  no  doctors  were  to  be  found  who  were 
capable  of  disputing  with  the  protestant  divines  in 

the 

[o]  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  dm  Vieux  et  de  Nom.  Ttstth 

vaa.. 
[p]  See  Baillet,  Fie  d'  Edmund  Richer,  p.  9,  10. 
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CENT,  the  method  they  generally  pursued,  whkh  was  that 
^"''^    of  proving  the  doctrines  they  maintain  by  argo. 
PART  1.'  Dients  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  me 
t,yv>,/  writings  of  the  fathers.     This  uncommon  scardly 
of  didactic  and  £cW;7/urn/ divines'produced  moch 
confiision  and  perplexity,  on  many  occasions,  even 
in  the  council  of  Trent;  where  the  scholastic  doc. 
trines  fatigued  some,  and  almost  turned  the  heads 
of  others,  by  examining  and  explaining  the  doc- 
trines that  were  there  proposed,  accordmg  to  the 
Intricate  and  ambiguous  rules  of  their  captious 
philosophy.    Hence  it  became  absolutely  necessarv 
to  reform  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  theologi- 
cal disquisitions,  and  to  restore  to  its  former  credit 
that  which  drew  the  truths  of  religion  more  from 
the  dictates  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  from  the 
sentiments  of  the  andent  doctors,  than  from  the 
uncertain  su^;e5tions  of  human  reason,  and  the 
ingenious. conjectures  of  philosophy  ^qy    It  was, 
however, 

fyH  See  Du  Boulay'a  account  of  (he  Reformation  of  tho 
Theological  Faculty,  or  College  at  Paris,  in  his  ffitt,  Jced. 
JParit.  torn.  p.  vi.  79a  In  this  reform  the  Batchelqra  of  Di. 
vinity,  called  Stntentiaru  and  Siblki,  are  particularly  disEini 
guished ;  and  (what  is  extremdy  remarkable)  the  AngiiiCine 
monies,  who  were  Luther's  fraternity,  qre  ordered  to  furnish 
the  college  of  divinity  once  a  year  with  a  scriptural  Balehelof 
(£acailaiireum  BibUciat  prmenlare  jj  &om  whence  we  may 
coDcludei  that  the  monks  of  tbt  Auguuiae  order)  to  wluch 
IiHther  belonged,  were  much  more  conversant  in  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  other  Moiaatio  sogieties.  But 
this  scaoemicai  law  deserves  to  be  quoted  here  at  length,  and 
that  10  niuch  the  more,  as  Du  Boutay's  History  is  in  few  hands. 
It  is  as  follows ;  <*  Auguitinenset  quolibet  xnno  Bihl'^'"'' 
prxsentabunt,  secundum  statHum  fed.  21^  quod  tetjuitur :  Qui- 
libeC  ordo  ^endicantium  et  Collegiam  S.  Berqar^  tu£eat 
auolibet  antio  Bihlicum  qui  legat  qriinariei  alioqui  priventur 
Baccalaureo  sententiario."  It  appears  by  this  fewn  that  each 
of  the  Mendicant  orders  was,  fey  a  decree  of  the  1%eo1agic4 
Faculty,  obliged  to  furnish,  yearly,  a  scriptural  Batobelor 
(such  was  Luther)  ;  and  yet  we  see,  that  in  the  Reformation 
already  mentioned,  this  obligBtion  is  inqKised  upon  none  but 
t^ie  iVugustine  monks  ;  frpiq  which  it  U  nstunu  to  gondudea 

tbrt 
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however,  impossible  to  deprive  entirely  the  scho.  cent. 
lastic  divines  of  the  ascendant  they  had  acquired     ^^^ 
in  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  had  so  long  ^^j^j  j, 
maintained  almost  without  opposition.  Nay,  after  >,>-v-s.^ 
having  been  threatened  with  a  diminution  of  their 
authority,  they  seemed  to  resume  new  vigour 
hom  the  time  that  the  Jesuits  adopted  their  phi- 
losophy, and  made  use  of  their  subtile  dialectic, 
as  a  more  effectual  armour  against  the  attacks  of 
the  heretics,  than  either  the  language  of  scripture, 
or  the  authority  of  the  fathers.    And,  indeed,  thi^ 
intricate  jargon  of  the  schools  was  every  way  pro- 
per to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  set  of  men,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  puzzle  and  perplex,  where 
they  could  neither  refute  with  perspicuity,  nor 
prove  .with  evidence.     Thus  they  artfully  con- 
cealed their  defeat,  and  retreated,  in  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  with  the  appearance  of 
victory  [rj. 

The  Mystics  lost  almost  all  their  cretUt  in  the 
church  of  Rome  after  the  Reformation  ^  and  that, 
partly  on  account  of  the  favourable  reception  they 
found  amcMig  the  Protestants,  and  partly  in  con. 
sequence  of  their  pacific  system,  which,  giving 
them  an  aversion  to  controversy  in  general,  ren- 
dered them  little  disposed  to  defend  the  papal 
cause  against  its  numerous  and  formidable  adver- 
saries. These  enthusiasts  however  were,  in  some 
measure,  tolwated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  aU 
lowed  to  indulge  themselves  in  their  philosophic 
cal  speculations,  on  certain  conditions,  which 
obliged  them  to  abstain  from  Censuring  either  the 
laws  QX  th<t  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  from 
declaiming, 

Ihu  the  IJnaiiBieani,  FrUKiscaiit,  and  the  other  Mendicants, 
had  eiftirely  selected  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  conse- 
Quendy  had  ampng  them  no  scriptural  Batchelora  (  and  that 
the  Augustine  monks  alone  were  in  a  conditioa  to  satisfy  ths 
deiDanda  of  the  Theological  Facu(ty. 

(Cj  [*■]  The  translator  has  added  the  two  last  sentences  of 
t]^9  jraragraph,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  sense  of  the  authoc, 
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CENT,  declaiming,  with  their  usual  freedom  and  vehe- 
XVI.  mence,  against  tho  vanity  of  external  worship,  and 
SFCT.  !"•  th^  dissensions  of  jarring  and  contentious  doctors. 
y_,/ry^^^  XXVIIL  There  was  no  successful  attempt  made, 
The  stale  i"  this  ccntury,  to  correct  or  improve  the  prao- 
of  moraH^  tical  ot  moral  system  of  doctrine  that  was  fol- 
«iri5S™"'°^^  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  nor, indeed,  could 
any  make  such  an  attempt  without  drawing  upon 
him  the  displeasure,  and  perhaps  the  fury,  of  the 
papal  hierarchy.  For,  in  reality,  such  a  project  of 
reformation  seemed  in  no  wise  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  church,  as  these  interests  were  un- 
derstood by  its  ambitious  and  rapacious  rulers. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  that  many  doctrines 
and  regulations,  on  which  the  power,  opuleuce, 
and  grandeur  of  that  church  essentially  depended, 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  discredit 
and  contempt,  if  the  pure  and  rational  system  of 
morality,  contained  in  the  gospel,  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  its  native  beauty  and  simplicity,  to  the 
view  and  perusal  of  all  Christians  without  distinc- 
tion. Little  or  no  zeal  was  therefore  exerted  in 
amending  or  improving  the  doctrines  that  imme- 
diately relate  to  practice.  ■  On  the  contrary,  many 
persons  of  eminent  piety  and  integrity,  in  the 
communion  of  Rome,  have  grievously  complabed 
(with  what  justice  shall  be  shewn  in  its  proper 
place  [53),  that,  as  soon  as  the  Jesuits  had  gained 
an  ascendant  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  in  the 
schools  of  learning,  the  cause  of  virtue  began 
visibly  to  decline.  It  has  been  alleged,  more 
particularly,  that  this  artful  order  employed  all 
the  force  of  their  subtile  distinctions'  to  saj^  the 
foundations  of  morality,  and,  in  process  of  tiiae, 
opened  »  door  to  all  sorts  of  licentiousness  and 
iniquity,  by  the  loose  and  dissrfute  rules  0* 
conduct  they  propagated  %s  far  as  their  influence 
'  ^  extended, 

ttS-  r«]  See  Cent.  XVII.  Sect.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I-  SeA 
XXXIV, 
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extended*  This  poisonous  doctrine  spread,  indeed,  cent. 
its  contagion,  in  a  latent  manner,  during  the  six-  ^^^\jj^ 
teenth  century  j  but,  in  the  following  age,  its  abet*  piaj  j. 
tors  ventured  to  expose  some  specimens  of  its  tur-  »^ 
pitude  to  pubUc  view,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to 
great  commotions  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 

AU  the  moral  writers  of  the  Romish  church,  ia 
this  century,  may  be  distinguished  into  three 
classes,  the  Schoolmen,  the  DogmaUsts  {f\,  and  the  , 
MifsUcS.  The  first  explained,  or  rather  obscured^ 
the  virtues  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  by 
knotty  distinctions,  and  unintelKgible  fornls  of 
speech,  and  buried  them  under  (in  enormous  load 
of  arguments  and  demonstrations.  The  second 
illustrated  themfrom  the  declarations  of  scripture, 
and  the  opinions  .of  the  ancient  .doctors.  While 
the  third  placed  the  whc4e  of  mofidity  in  the,  tran- 
quillity of  a  mind  withdrawn  from  all  sensible 
objects,  and  habitually  einployed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  divine  nature. 

XXIX.  The  number  of  combatants  that  theThewwe 
pontiffs  brought  into  the  field  of  controvery,  dur-  "^  "^«™" 
ing  this  century^  was  prodigious,  and  their  ghring  S^. 
defects  are  abundantly  known.  It  may  be  said, 
with  truth,  of  the  most  of  them,  that,  like  many 
warriors  of  another  class,  they  generally  lost  sight 
of  all  considerations,  except  those  of  victory  and 
plunder.  The  disputants,  which  the  order  of 
Jesuits  sent  forth  in  great  number  against  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  church  of  Rome,  surpassed  all  the 
rest  in  subtUty,  impudence,  and  invective.  But 
the  chief  leader  and  champion  of  the  polemic 
tribe  was  Robert  Bellarmine,  a  Jesuit,  and  one 
of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  treated,  in  sever  J 
biilky  volumes,  of  ail  the  controversies  that  sub- 
sisted 

C?*  fi]  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  by  the  abort  account 
of  these  three  classes  that  is  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  that  the 
viotA  Dogmatist  mail  not  he  taken  in  that  magisterial  Bense      .^ 
which  it  bears  in  modern  Isiigiiag?. 
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*)£vl""  ^'^*^*^  between  the  Protestants  and  the  church  cpf 
iBCT.  III.  Jiomei  and  whose  merit  as  a  writer  consisted,  prin* 
PART  I.  cipally,  in  clearness  of  Style,  and  acert^n  copious* 
'-lOrN-'  ness  of  argument,  which  shewed  a  rich  and  fiilitful 
imagination.  This  eminent  defender  of  the  church 
of  Mome  arose  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
tnd,  on  his  iirst  appearance,  all  the  force,  and 
attacks  of  the  most  illustrious  protestant  doctors 
Were  turned  against  him  alone.  His  candour  and 
plain-dealing  exposed  him,  however,  to  the  cen- 
sures of  several  divines  of  his  own  communion ) 
for  he  collected,  with  diligence,  the  reasons  and 
objections  of  his  adversaries,  and  proposed  them, 
for  the  most  part,  in  their  full  force,  with  integrity 
and  exactness.  Had  he  been  less  remarkable 
on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  industry ;  had  li0 
taken  care  to  select  the  weakest  arguments  of  ht3 
antagonists,  and  to  render  them  still  weaker,  by 

Eroposing  them  in  an  imperfect  and  unfjuthful 
ght,  his  feme  would  have  been  much  greater 
among  the  friends  of  Rome  than  it  actually  is 

■nieeaatro-     XX5.  If  we  turn  our  view  to  the  internal  stata 
d^idV  ^r  o^  ^^^  church  of  Rome,  and  consider  the  respective 
church  of  Sentiments,  opinions,  and  manners  of  its  ^fierent 
'^"'*      members,  we  shall  find  that,  notwithstanding  its 
boasted  unity  of  faith,  and  its  ostentatious  pre" 
tensions  to  harmony  and  concord,  it  was,  in  this 
century,  and  is,  at  this  day,  divided  and  distracted 
with  dissensions  and  contests  of  various  kinds.  The 
Franriscans  and  the  Dominicans  contend  wiin 
vehemence  about  several  prants  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.    The  Scotists  and  Thomists  are  at  eter- 
nal war.  The  bishops  have  never  ceased  disputing 
with  the  pontiff  (and  the  congregations  that  he  has 
instituted  to  maintain  his  pretensions)  concerning 

the 

[a]  See  Jo.  Frid.  Mayeri  Ecloga  dejide  Baromi  f  Sdbr- 
tlttvi  ipsis  jxmtifidis  dubia,  published  at  Amsteidaa  iaSrOf  K> 
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the  ori^n  and  limits  of  Ms  authority  and  jurisdic-  cent, 
tion.  The  French  and  Flemings,  together  with  *^'- 
other  countriesj  openly  oppose  the  Roman  potitiff^^'^'JJ* 
on  many  occasions,  and  re&se  to  acknowledge  his  v.,/vs^ 
supreme  and  unlimited  dominion  in  the  church  { 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  still  continues  to 
encroach  upon  their  privileges,  sometimes  with 
vio^Bce  and  resolution,  when  he  can  do  so  with 
impunity,  at  other  times  with  circumspection  and 
prudence,  when  vigorous  measures  appear  c^ger*- 
ous  or  unnecessary.  The  Jesuits,  who,  from  their 
first  rise,  had  formed  the  project  of  diminishing 
the  credit  and  influence  of  all  the  other  religious 
orders,  used  their  warmest  endeavours  to  share 
with  the  Benedictines  andothdr  monasteries, which 
were  richly  endowed,  a  part  of  their  opulence  j 
and  their  endeavours  were  crowned  with  success. 
Thus  they  drewupoti  theif  society  the  indignation 
and  vengeance  of  the  other  religious  communi* 
ties,  and  armed  against  it  the  monks  of  every 
other  denomination ;  and,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  the  Benedictines  and  Dominicans,  who 
surpassed  all  its  enemies  in  the  keenness  and  bit- 
terness d  their  resentment.  The  rage  of  the 
Benedictines  is  animated  by  a  painful  reSection  on 
the  possessions  of  whic^  they  had  been  deprived } 
while  the  Dominicans  contend  for  the  honour 
of  their  order,  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  and 
the  religious  tenets  by  which  it  Is  distinguished. 
Kor  are  the  theological  colleges  and  seminaries 
of  learning  more  exempt  from  the  flame  of  con- 
troversy than  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders ; 
on  the  contrary,  debates  concerning  almost  all 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  multiplied  in 
them  beyond  number,  and  conducted  with  little 
moderation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  these 
contests  are  tempered  and  managed,  by  the 
prudence  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  carried  to 
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CENT,  an  excessive  height,  to  a  length  that  might  prove 
■ict'iii  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  church,  by  destroying  that  phwitom 
»AH."*r  1/  of  external  unity  that  is  the  source  of  its  consisteace 
as  an  ecclesisastical  body.    I  say  tempered  and  iM' 
naged ;  for  to  heal  entirely  these  divisions,  and 
calm  these  animosities,  however  it  may  be  judged 
an  undertaking  worthy  of  oiie'who  calls  hiimeU 
the  V'Kar  qf  Christ,  is,  nevertheless,  a  *ork  beyond 
the  power,  and  contrary  to  the  intention,  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 
■Hie  more      XXXL  Besides  these  debates  of  inferior  mo- 
^^™'™ment,  which  made  only  a  slight  breach  in  the 
westhit    tranquillity  and  linion  of  the  church  of  jRome, 
S^^th""  ihs'"®  arose,  after  the  period  in  which  the  coundl 
thurchof  oi'Trejit  was  assembled,  controversies  of  much 
Rome,      greater  importance,  which  deservedly  attracted 
the  attention  of  Christians  of  all  denominations. 
These  controversies  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  from  small  beginnings  have  increased  gn- 
dually,  ,and  gathered  strength  ;  so  that  the  flame 
they  produced  has  been  transmitted  even  to  our 
times,  and  continues,  at  this  very  day,  to  divide 
the  members  of  th«  Romish  church  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  a  little  endanger  its  stability.  While 
the  Roman  pontiffs  foment,  perhaps,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  extinguish,  the  less  momentous 
disputes  mentioned  above,  they  observe  a  differ- 
ent conduct  with  respect  to  those  now  under  con- 
sideration.    The  most  zealous  efforts  of  anifice 
arid  authority  are  constantly  employed  to  calm  the 
contending  parties  (since  it  appears  impossible  to 
unite  and  reconcile  them),  and  to  diminish  the 
violence  of  commotion,  which  they  can  scarcely 
ever  hope  entirely  to    suppress.     Their  efforts 
however  have  hitherto  been,  and  still  continue  to 
be,  ineffectual,     Tliey  have  not  been  able  to  calm 
the  agitation  and  vehemence  with  which  these  de- 
bates are  carried  on,  nor  to  inspire  any  sentiments 
of  moderation  and  mutual  forbearance  into  minds, 
which 
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wbicfa  are  less  animated  by  the  love  of  truth,  than  cent. 
by  the  sfrirlt  of  faction.  ^^ 

SXXII.  Whoever  looks  with  attention  and^^^^"'' 
imprtfality  into  these  controversies  will  easily  »,>>vs^ 
perceive,  that  there  are  two  parties  in  the  Roman  Two  g«ae 
church,  whose  notions  with  respect  both  tojj'j^j^ 
doctrine  and  disdpline  are  extremely  different,  in  the 
The  Jesuits,  in  general,  considered  as  a  body  [w],  "^^  °^ 
maintain,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  obstinacy, 
the  ancient  system  of  doctrine  and  manners,  which 
was  universally  adopted  in  the  church  before  the 
rise  of  Luther,  and  which,  though  absurd  and 
ill-digested,  has,  nevertheless,  been  considered  as 
highly  favourable  to  the  views  of  Rome,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  pontiffs.  These  sagacious  eccle- 
siastics, whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  watch  for 
the  security  and  defence  of  the  papal  throne,  are 
fully  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the  pontiffi, 
IS  well  as  the  opulence,  pomp,  and  grandeur  of 
the  clergy,  depend  entirely  upon  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  forms  of  doctrine  ;  and  that  every 
prefect  that  tends  either  to  remove  these  forms, 
or  even  to  correct  them,  must  be,  in  the  highest 
degree,  detrimental  to  what  they  call  the  interests 
of  the  church,  and  gradually  bring  on  its  ruin. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  church,  especially  since  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  many  pious  and  well-meaning 
men,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened,  by  the  perusal 
of  the  inspired  and  primitive  writers,  upon  the 
corruptions  and  defects  of  the  received  forms  of 
doctrine  and  discipline.  Comparing  the  dictates 
of  primitive  Christianity  with  the  vulgar  system 
of  popery,  they  have  found  the  latter  full  of  enor- 
mities, and  have  always  been  desirous  of  a  Refor- 

voL.  IV.  Q  mation 

(C?  [ie]  The  Jesuits  are  here  taken  in  the  genera!  and  col- 
Klive  sense  of  that  denomination  ;  becauae  there  are  several 
wdifidiials  of  that  order,  whose  sentiments  differ  from  those 
thit  generally  prevail  in  their  community. 
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CENT,  mation  (though  indeed  a  partial  one,  according  to 
"^'^     their    particukr    fancies)  that  thus    the   church 
PART  I.  '"'g^'^  ^^  purified  from  those  unhappy  abuses  that 
\.,^-,r>J  have  ^ven  rise  to  such  fatal  divisions,  and  still 
drawn  upon  it  the  censures  and  reproaches  of  the 
heretics. 
Theniiin      From  thesc  opposite,  ways  of  thinking,  arose 
.i«  that  di- naturally  the  warmest  contentions  and  debates  be- 
'If  ^''h'' f  ^'^^^^  *^^  Jesuits  and  several  doctors  of  the  church 
Rome,r°-  of  Rome.     These  debates  may  be  reduced  under 
J"'^""the  six  following  heads  ; 
F^TOb-      The  first  subject  of  debate  concerns  the  Umts 
jectofde-  and  extent  of  ttte  pou'er  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Bo- 
man  pontiff.     ITie  Jesuits,  with  their  numerous 
tribe  of  followers  and  dependents,  all  maintain, 
that  the  pope  is  irifaUible ; — that  he  is  the  only  vi- 
sible source  of  that  universal  and  unlimited  power 
which  Christ  haa  granted  to  the  church ; — that 
all  bishops  and  subordinate  rulers  derive  from  him 
alone  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  with  which  . 
they  are  invested ; — that  he  is  not  bound  by  any 
laws  of  the  church,  nor  by  any  decrees  of  the 
councils  that  compose  it ; — and  that  he  alone  is 
the  supreme  lawgiver  of  that  sacred  community, 
a  lawgiver  whose  edicts  and  commands  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  criminal  to  oppose  or  disobey. 
Such  are  the  strange  sentiments  of  the  Jesuits ; 
but   they  are  very    far    from  being  universally 
adopted.     For    other  doctors  of  the    church  of 
Rome  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pope  is  liable. 
to  error  ; — that  his  authority  is  inferior  to  that  of 
a  general  council ; — that  he  is  bound,  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  church,  and  its  laws,  as  they 
are  enacted  in  the  councils  '  that  represent  it ; — 
that  these  councils  have  a  right  to  depose  him 
from,  the  papal  chair,  when  he  abuses,  in  a  fla- 
grant manner,  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  -ftith 
which  he  is  intrusted ; — and  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  principles,  the  bishops  and  other  inferior 
rulers 
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rulers  and  doctors  derive  the  authority  that  is  an-  cent. 
nexed  to  their  respective  dignities,  not  from  the  '1''" 
Roman  pontiff,  but  from  Christ  himseE  pj^^'t  ,/ 

XXXin.  The  extent  and  prerogatives  of  tlie  s^^^r*^ 
church  from  the  secwirf  subject  of  debate.  TheJe-second 
suits  and  their  adherents  stretch  out  its  borders  ^^,^°* 
far  and  wide.  They  comprehend  within  its  large 
circuit,  not  only  many  who  live  separate  from  the 
communion  of  Rome  [x],  but  even  extend  the  in- 
heritance of  eternal  salvation  to  nations  that  have 
EOt  the  least  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 
or  of  its  divine  Author,  and  consider  as  true  mem- 
bers of  the  church  open  transgressors  which  pro- 
fess its  doctrines.  But  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits 
reduce  within  narrower  limits  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  not  only  exclude  from  all  hope  of 
salvation  those  who  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the 
church  oiRome,  but  also  those  who,  though  they 
live  within  its  external  communion,  yet  dishonour 
their  profession  by  a  vicious  and  profligate  course 
of  Hfe.  The  Jesuits,  moreover,  not  to  mention 
other  differences  of  less  moment,  assert,  that  the 
church  can  never  pronounce  an  erroneous  or 
unjust  decision,  either  relating  to  matters  qfjacty 
ov  points  of  doctrine  I^] ;  while  the  adverse  party 
Q  2  declare, 

(C^  C*l  They  were  accused  at  Spoleto,  m  the  year  IS53, 
of  having  maintained,  in  their  public  instructions  there,  the 
probability  of  the  salvation  of  many  heretics.  See  Le  Clerci 
Siiliotk.  l/nivers.  el  Historique,  totn.  xiv.  p.  320. 

CCj"  [|y]  This  distinction,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  in- 
fallibility, was  chiefly  owing  to  the  following  historical  cir- 
cumstance :  Pope  Innocent  X.  condemned  five  propOBitionj, 
diawnfrom  the  famous  book  of  Jansenius,  entitled,  Augtutima. 
This  condemnation  occasioned  the  two  following  questions  : 
1st,  Whether  or  no  these  propositions  were  erroneous  ?  Thi( 
was  the  question  dejiire,  i.  e.  as  the  translator  has  rendered  it, 
the  question  relating  to  doctrine.  2d,  Whether  or  no  these 
propogitianS' were  really  taught  by  Janseoius  ^  This  was  the- 
question  defacio,  i.  e.  relating  to  the  matter  of  fact.  The  ' 
church  was  supposed,  hy  Lottie,  infolUble  only  in  deciding 
Suejtions  of  the  former  kind. 
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GENT,  dedare,  that,  in  judging  of  matters  of  fact,  it  19 
sct^'iii  "'*'■  ^^'^"^^^l  against  ^  possibility  of  errinff. 
*pABTi.'  J^XIV.  The  ^/«>rf  class  of  controversies,  that 
^.•v-s^  divides  the  church  of  RomCy  comprehends  the  de- 
.The(h!rd  bates  relating  to  the  natare,  efficacy,  and  neces^tg 
dt^aw  "^  of  divine  grace,  together  with  those  that  concern 
r  •  *  original  sin,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  obey  the 
laws  of  God,  and  the  nature  and  foundation  of 
those  eternal  decrees  that  have  for  their  object  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  Dominicans,  Augustins, 
and  Jansenists,  vnth  several  other  doctors  of  the 
church,  adopt  the  following  propositions:  That 
the  impulse  of  divine  grace  cannot  be  opposed  or 
rew's/erf  ;— -that  there  arc  no  remains  oi  purity  or 
goodness  in  human  nature  since  its  fall ; — that  the 
eternal  decrees  zti  God,  relating  to  the  salvation  of 
men,  are  neither  founded  upon,  nor  attended 
with,  any  condition  whatsoever ; — that  God  wills 
the  salvation  of  all  mankind ;  and  several  other 
tenets  that  arc  connected  with  these.  The  Jesuits 
m^ntain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  natural  domi' 
nion  of  sin  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  hidden 
corruption  it  has  produced  in  our  internal  frame, 
are  less  universal  and  dreadful  than  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  doctors  now  mentioned ; — that  hu' 
7)utn  nature  is  far  from  being  deprived  of  allpau-er 
of  doing  good ; — that  the  succours  of  grace  are 
administered  to  all  mankind  in  zvnedisare  sufficient 
to  lead  them  to  eternal  life  and  salvation  ; — that 
the  operations  of  grace  offer  no  violence  to  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  may 
be  resisted  ; — and  that  God  from  all  eternity  has 
appointed  everlasting  rewards  and  punishments,  as 
the  portion  of-  men  in  a  future  world,  not  by  an 
absolute,  arbitrary,  and  unconditional  decree,  but 
in  consequence  of  that  divine  and  unlimited  ^e- 
science,  by  which  he  foresaw  the  actions,  merits, 
and  characters  of  every  individual,    . 

XXXV.  Ue 
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XXXV.  The^ur//i  head  in  this  division  of  the   cent. 
controversies  that  destroy  the  pretended  unity  of  „„„^  ''„ 
the  church  or  Rome,  contains  various  subjects  or  part  u 
debate,  relative  to  doctrines  of  molality  and  rules  >„^-r'^j 
of  practice,  whicli  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  The  fourth 
foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enumerate  in  a  cir-debat"° 
cumstantial  manner  ;  though  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  touch  lightly  the  first  principles  of  this  end^ 
less  controversy  \_z]. 

The  Jesuits  and  their  followers  have  inculcated 
a  very  strange  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  motives 
that  determme  the  moral  conduct  and  actions  of 
men.  They  represent  it  as  a  matter  of  perfect  iur 
difference  from  what  motives  men  obey  the  laws 
of  God,  provided  these  laws  are  really  obeyed ; 
and  miuntain,  that  the  service  of  those  who  obey 
from  the  fear  of  punishment  is  as  agreeable  to  the 
Deity,  as  those  actions  which  proceed  from  a  prin. 
dple  of  love  to  him  and  to  his  laws.  This  decision 
excites  the  horror  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Roman  chur^,  who  affirm,  that  no 
Q  3  acts 

[i]  No  author  hag  given  a  more  accurate)  precise,  and  clear 
enumeration  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  themo-. 
ral  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reproaches  that  have  been 
cast  on  their  rules  of  life ;  and  none  at  the  same  time  has  de- 
fended their  cause  with  more  art  and  dexterity  than  the  elo- 
quent and  ingenious  Gabriel  Daniel  (a  famous  member  of 
lidr  order),  in  a  piece,  entitled,  Entretietu  de  Gkandrt  et 
^Eudose.  This  dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
liii  Opuscules,  p.  351,  and  was  designed  as  an  answer  to  the 
celebrated  Provincial  letters  of  Pascal,  which  did  more  real 
prejudice  to  the  society  of  the  Jeauita  than  can  be  well  ima- 
gined, and  exposed  their  loose  and  perfidious  systems  of  mo. 
laiswith  the  greatest  fidelity  and  perspicuity)  embelliajjed  by 
the  moat  exquisite  strokes  of  humour  and  irony.  Father  Da- 
niel, in  the  peace  above-mentioned,  treats  with  great  acutenesB 
the  famous  doctrine  of  probability,  p,  351 1  the  method  of  di< 
teeting  our  intentions,  p.  556  ;  equivocation  and  mental  reser- 
vation, p.  ,562  ;  sins  of  ignorance  and  oblivion,  p.  719  J  anij 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  if  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  were 
tusceptible  of  defence  or  plausibility,  it  has  found  in  this  wrii 
Ui  aaable  and  dexterous  cham^QB. 
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CENT,  acts  of  obedience,  that  do  not  proceed  from  the 

SECT.  m.  ^^^^  °^  God,  can  be  acceptable  to  that  pure  and 

PART  r.  holy  Being.     Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 

•w^srv^  only  chargeable  with  the  corrupt  tenets  already 

mentioned.'    They  maintain  farther,  that  a  man 

never  sins,  properly  speaking,  but  when  he  trans- 

gresseth  a  divine  law,  which  i?,  fully  hwwnXolm, 

which  is  present  to  his  mind  while  he  acts,  and  of 

which  he  understands  the  Ir^ie  meaning  ^ndintenx. 

And  they  conclude  from  hence,  that,  in  strict 

1'ustice,  the  conduct  of  that  transgressor  cannot  be 
ooked  upon  as  criminal,  who  is  either  ignorant 
of  the  law,  or  is  in  doubt  about  its  true  significa- 
tion, or  loses  sight  of  it,  through  forgetfulness,  at 
the  time  that  he  violates  it.  From  these  proposi- 
tions they  deduce  the  famous  doctrines  of  proba- 
inlity  znd  philosophical  sin,  that  have  cast  an  eter- 
nal  reproach  upon  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  [fl]. 
Their  adversaries  behold  these  pernicious  tenets 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  assert  that  neither 
ignorance,  nor  forgetfubiess  of  the  law,  nor  the 
doubts  that  may  be  entertained  with  respect  to  its 
,  signification,  will  be  admitted  as  suiEcient -to  jus- 
tify t^-ansgressors  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  Ihis 
contest,  about  the  main  and  fundamental  points 
of  morality,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of 
'   debates 

6^  C"!  "^he  doctrine  of  probability  consists  in  this ; '  Tbat 
Bn  Opinion  orprecept  maybe  followed  with  a  good  conscience, 
when  it  is  inculcated  by  four,  or  three,  or  two,  ray  even  by 
one  doctor  of  any  considerable  reputation,  even  though  it  be 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  him  that  follows  it,  and  even  of 
him  that  recommends  it.'  This  doctrine  rendered  the  Jesuits 
capable  of  accommodating  themeelves  to  all  the  different  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  to  persons  of  all  tempers  and  characters, 
from  the  most  austere  to  the  most  licentious.  Philosophical 
Bin  (according  to  the  Jesuits'  doctrine)  is  an  action,  or  course 
of  actions,  that  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  yet 
not  offensive  to  the  Deity.  See  a  fuller  account  of  these  two 
odious  doctrines  in  the  following  part  of  this  work.  Cent. 
XVII.  Sect,  11.  Part  I.  Chap,  I.  Sect.  XXXV.  and  in  tH 
author's  and  translator'^  notes. 
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debates  concerning  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  our  cent. 
neighbour,  and  ourselves  ;  and  produced  two  sects  ^Yh.. 
of  moral  doctors,  whose  animosities  and  divisions  , 
have  miserably  rent  the  church  of  Rome  in  all  v. 
parts  of  the  world,  and  involved  it  in  the  greatest 
perplexities. 

XXXVI.  The  administration  of  the  sacraments,The  fifth 
especially  those  oi penance  and  the  eucftarisl,  forms  XilS"  "^ 
the  ^Jih  subject  of  controversy  in  the  church  of 
Borne.  The  Jesuits  and  many  other  doctors  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  salutary  effects  of  the  sacra- 
ments are  produced  by  their  intrinsic  virtue  and 
immediate  operation  [6]  upon  the  mind  at  the  time 
they  are  adininistered,  and  that  consequendy  it 
requires  but  little  preparation  to  receive  them  to 
edifiation  and  comfort ;  nor  do  they  think  that 
God  requires  a  mind  adorned  with  inward  purity, 
and  a  heart  animated  with  divine  love,  in  order  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  these 
religious  institutions.  And  hence  it  is,  that  ac> 
cording  to  their  doctrine,  the  priests  are  empow- 
ered to  give  immediate  absolution  to  all  such  as 
confess  their  transgressions  and  crimes,  and  after* 
wards  to  admit  them  to  the  use  of  the  sacraments. 
But  such  sentiments  are  rejected  with  indignation 
by  all  those  of  the  Romish  communion  who  have 
the  progress  of  vital  and  practical  religion  truly  at 
Q  4  heart. 

Z^  [i]  This  is  the  only  exprewion  that  occurred  to  the 
translator,  as  proper  to  render  the  true  sense  of  that  phrase  of 
the  scholastic  divines,  who  say,  that  the  sacraments  produce 
their  effect  opera  operalo.  The  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  main- 
laia  that  the  sacraments  have  in  themselvas  an  instrumental 
and  efficient  power,  by  virtue  of  which  they  work  in  the  soul 

i independently  on  its" previous  preparation  or  propensities)  it 
isposition  to  receive  the  divine  grace  ;  and  this  is  what  is 
commonly  called  the  opus  operaium  of  the  sacraments.  Thus, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  neither  knowledge,  wisdomi  hu. 
Diihty,  faith,  nor  devotion,  are  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
seramenls,  whose  victorious  energy  nothing  but  a  mortal  sin 
csnresisL  SeeDr.  Courrayer's  Translation  of  Paul  Sarpi'a 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  torn.  i.  livr.  ii.  p.  423,  424, 
t4it.  Amsterdiun. 
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CENT,  heart.  These  look  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
^^-  dergy  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  and  assiduity 
/  in  examining  the  Siaracters,  tempers,  and  actions 
J  of  those  who  demand  absolution  and  the  use  of  the 
aacraments,  before  they  grant  their  requests; 
since,  iii  their  sense  of  things,  the  real  benefits  of 
these  institutions  can  extend  to  those  only  whose 
hearts  are  carefully  purged  from  the  corruptions 
of  iniquity,  and  filled  with  that  divine  love  OuU 
castelh  out  fear.  Hence  arose  that  famous  dispute 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning  zjrequ&tt  op- 
proack  to  the  holy  communion^  which  was  carried 
on  with  such  warmth  in  the  last  century,  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  with  Arnauld  [c]  at 
the  heid  of  the  latter,  and  has  been  renewed  in 
our  times  by  the  Jesuit  Pichon,  who  thereby  in- 
curred the  indignation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  bishops  [rf].  The  frequent  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper  is  one  of  the  main  duties,  whidi 
the  Jesuits  recommended  with  peculiar  earnestness 
to  thcBe  who  are  under  their  spiritual  direction, 
representing  it  as  the  most  certain  and  infaffible 
method  of  appeasing  the  peity,and  obtaining  from 
him  the  entire  remission  of  their  sins  and  trans- 
gressions.  This  manner  of  proceeding  the  Janse- 
nifits  censure  with  their  usual  severity  ;  and  it  is 
^Iso  condemned  by  many  other  learped  and  pious 
"doctors  of  the  Romish  communion,  who  reject 
that  ir^rmsic  virtue  and  efficient  operation  that  is 
attributed  to  the  sacraments,  and  wisely  maintain, 
that  the  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  can  be  profitaWe  to  those  only  whose  minds 
are  prepared,  by  faith,  repentance,  and  the  love  of 
Cgdyfor  that  solemn  service, 

XXXVII-The 

[d]  Arnauld  published,  on  this  occation,  bia  famoua  book 
concerning  the  Practice  of  communicating  frequently.  Tm 
f  rench  title  is,  '  Trait6  de  la  frequente  Communion.' 

[rf]  See  Journal  Uaiversel,  torn,  xJIi.  p.  1*8.  torn,  sv,  p. 
i^3,  \m.  xvi.  p,  m, 
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SXXVIl.  The  shtk  and  last  controversy  turns  cent. 
upon  the  proper  method  of  instructing  Christians  ''^'■ 
in  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion.  One  part  p^^lj.  j/ 
of  the  Romish  doctors,  who  have  the  progress  of  v„/-vv^ 
religion  truly  at  heart,  look  upon  it  as  expedient,  The  mth 
and  even  necessary,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  divine 'J'V'^""' 
truth  in  the  mind,  in  the  tender  and  flexible  state 
of  infancy,  when  it  is  most  susceptible  of  good  im. 
pressions,  and  to  give  it  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  measure  of  its  capacity,  a  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 
Others,  who  have  a  greater  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  church  than  the  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers, recommend  a  devout  ignorance  to  such  as 
submit  to  their  direction,  and  think  a  Christian 
sufficiently  instructed  when  he  has  learned  to  jield 
a  blind  and  unlimited  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  church.  The  former  are  of  opinion,  that  no- 
thing can  be  so  profitable  and  instructive  to  Chrisi 
tians  as  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  con- 
sequently judge  it  highly  expedient  that  they 
should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
each  country.  The  latter  exclude  the  people  from 
the  satisfaction  <rf  consulting  the  sacred  oracles  of 
truth,  and  look  upon  all  vernacular  translations  of 
the  Bible  as  dangerous,  and  even  of  a  pernicious 
tendency.  They  accordingly  maintain,  that  it 
ought  only  to  be  published  in  a  learned  language, 
to  prevent  its  instnjctions  from  becoming  familiar 
to  the  multitude.  The  former  compose  pious  and 
instructive  books  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  devotion 
in  the  minds  of  Christians,  to  enlighten  their  igno- 
rance, and  dispel  their  errors  ;  tliey  illustrate  and 
explain  the  public  prayers  and  the  solemn  acts  of 
rehgion  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  exhort 
all,  who  attend  to  their  instructions,  to  peruse 
constantly  these  pious  productions,  in  order  to 
improve  their  knowledge,  purify  their  affections, 
ijp4  to  learn  the  method  of  worshipping  the  Deity 
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CENT,  in  a  rational  and  acceptable  manner.     All  this, 

^^^    however,  is  highly  displeasing  to  the  latter  kind 

I  PART  I.  '^^  doctors,  who  are  always  apprehensive,  that  the 

^j^fy^j^  blind  obedience  and  implicit  submission  of  the 

people  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  their  views 

are  enlarged,  and  their  knowledge  increased  [e]- 

Thedi»-         XXXVIIl.    All    the    coiitroversies    that  have 

puMBcar-  jjggjj  jjgrg  mentioned  did  not  break  out  at  the 

with  B^us  same    time.      1  he    disputes    concernmg  divine 

donceriung  gracc,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  perform  good 

'   ''  aptions,  original  sin,  and  predestmation,  which 

have 

fej]  The  account  here  given  of  the  more  momentous  contro- 
versies that  divide  the  church  of  Rome,  may  be  confirmed,  il- 
lustrated, and  enlarged,  by  c6nsulting  a  multitude  of  book) 
published  in  the  last  and  present  centuries,  especially  in  France 
and  Flanders,  by  Jansenists,  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  and  others. 
All  the  productions,  in  which  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  creatures  of  the  Roman  pontiSi  ate 
DppoEed  and  refuted,  are  enumerated  by  Dominick  CobaSI,  a 
French  Jesuit,  in  a  work  published,  in  1735,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  *'  Bibhotheque  Janseniste,  ou  Catologu»  Alpha- 
betiijue  des  principaux  Uvres  Jansenistes,  ou  suspects  de  Jai^se- 
nisme,  avec  aes  notes  critiques."  This  writer  is  led  into  many 
absurdities  by  his  enftravagant  attachment  to  the  Roman  poo. 
tiff,  and  to  the  cause  and  tenets  of  his  order.  His  book,  how< 
ever,  is  of  use  in  pointing  out  the  various  controiersies  that 
perplex  and  divide  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  condenine4 
by  the  late  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  but  was,  nevertheless,  re- 
published  in  a  new  form,  with  some  change  in  the  title,  and 
additions,  that  swelled  it  from  one  octavo  volume  to  four  of 
the  same  size.  This  new  edition  appeared  at  Antwei^  in  the 
year  1752,  under  the  fpUowing  title  ;  "  Dictionaire  desiivres 
Jansenistes,  ou  qui  favorisenc  le  Jans^nisme,  a  Anvres  ches 
J.  B.  Verdusaen."  And  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
extremely  useful,  in  shewing  the  intestine  divisions  of  the 
church,  the  particular  contests  that  divide  its  doctors,  the  le- 
ligious  tenets  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  numerous  productiops 
that  relate  to  the  six  heads  of  controversy  hercmentioBei 
It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  work  abounds 
.with  the  most  malignant  invectives  against  many  persons  of 
eminent  learning  and  piety,  and  with  the  most  notorious  in» 
stances  of  partiality  and  injustice  *^ 

ty-  ■  See  a  particular  account  of  thi>  learned  and  ecandaloui  worfc  ■* 
the  Gru  anil  second  vulumeE  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  des  Scientct  ct  wl 
bcaijic  AiU,"  printed  at  the  Hagu^ 
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have  been  ranged  under  the  third  class,  were  pub-  cent. 
licly  carried  on  in  the  century  of  which  we  are  gg^^';„ 
now  writing.  The  others  were  conducted  with  ^^^^"^  j' 
more  secrecy  and  reserve,  and  did  not  come  y^^.^^^ 
forth  to  public  view  before  the  following  age. 
Nor  will  this  appear  at  all  surprising  to  those  who 
consider  that  the  controversies  concerning  grace 
and  Jrce-will,  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by- 
Luther,  were  neither  accurately  examined,  nor 
peremptorily  decided,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
were  rather  artfully  suspended  and  hushed  into 
Eitence.  The  sentiments  of  Luther  were  indeed 
condemned;  but  no  fixed  and  perspicuous  rule  of 
feith,  with  respect  to  these  disputed  points,  was 
substituted  in  their  place.  The  decisions  of.  St, 
Augustin  were  solemnly  approved ;  but  the 
di^rence  between  these  decisions  and  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther  were  never  clearly  explained. 
The  first  rise  of  this  fatal  controversy  was  owing 
to  the  zeal  of  Michael  Baius,  a  doctor  in  the 
university  of  Louvatn,  equally  remarkable  on  ac. 
count  of  the  warmth  of  his  piety  and  the  extent 
of  his  learning.  This  eminent  divine,  like  the 
other  followers  of  Augustin,  had  an  invincible 
aversion  to  that  contentious,  subtile,  and  intricate 
manner  of  teaching  theology,  that  had  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  schools ,-  and  under  the  auspicious 
name  of  that  famous  prelate,  who  was  his  darhng 
guide,  he  had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  condemn 
and  censure,  in  an  open  and  public  manner,  the 
tenets  commonly  received  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  relation  to  the  tmhiral  powers  of  man,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works.  This  bold  step  drew  upon 
Baius  the  indignation  of  some  of  his  academical 
colleagues,  and  the  heavy  censures  of  several  ■ 
Franciscan  monks.  "Whether  the  Jesuits  imme- 
diately joined  in  this  opposition,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  first  accusers  of  Baius,  is  a 
flatter  unknown,  or,  at  most,  uncertain  j  but  it 
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CENT,  is  unquestionably  evident  and  certain,  that,  even 
^^^  at  the  rise  of  this  controversy,  they  abhorred  the 
*^^'^'"*  principal  tenets  of  Baius,  which  he  had  taken 
x^^-Y^  from  Augustin,  and  adopted  as  his  own.  hi  the 
year  1567,  this  doctor  was  accused  at  the  court 
of  RoniCf  and  seventy-six  proposilions,  drawn  from 
his  writings,  were  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  a  circular  letter  expressly  composed  for  that 
purpose.  This  condemnation,  however,  was  is- 
sued out  in  an  artfiil  and  insidious  manner,  with- 
out any  mention  being  made  of  the  name  of  the 
author  ;  for  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  arisen 
from  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  measures  em- 
ployed by  the  court  of  Rome  against  Luther, 
were  too  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  prudent 
pontiiF  to  permit  his  falling  into  new  blunders  of 
the  same  nature.  The  thunder  of  excommunica- 
tion was  therefore  suppressed  by  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  and  the  person  and  functions  of  Baius 
were  spared,  while  his  tenets  were  censured. 
About  thirteen  years  after  this  transaction,  Gre. 
gory  Xin.  complied  so  far  with  the  importunate 
solicitations  of  a  Jesuit,  named  Tolet,  as  to  re. 
inforce  the  sentence  of  Pius  V.  by  a  new  con- 
demnation of  the  opinions  of  the  Flemish  doctw, 
Baius  submitted  to  this  new  sentence,  either  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
severer  proceedings  in  case  of  re^stance,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  on  account  of  the  ambi- 
guity that  reigned  in  the  papal  edict,  and  the 
vague  and  confused  manner  in  which  me  ob- 
noxious propositions  were  therein  expressed.  But 
his  example,  in  this  respect,  was  not  folldwed  by 
the  other  doctors  who  had  formed  their  theolo- 
gical system  upon  that  of  Augustin  [/] ;  and, 
even 

[y  3  See,  for  an  account  of  the  disputes  relating  to  BaiuSi 
the  works  of  that  author,  published  in  4to,  at  Cologn,  in  1696i 
particubrly  the  second  part,  or  appendix,  entitled,  "  Baiana, 
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cpen  at  this  day,  many  divines  of  the  Romish  cent. 
communion,  and  particularly  the  Jansenists,  de-g^^^^j^ 
dare  openly  that  Baius  was  unjustly  treated,  and  p^^x  j, 
that  the  two  edicts  of  Pius  and  Gregory,  men-  v. 
tioned  above,  are  absolutely  destitute  of  all  autho 
rity,  and  have  never  been  received  as  laws  of  the 
diurch  [£]. 

SIXIi.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  leaSt  cer-  Conteu* 
fcdn,  that  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  with  respect  T^;,^ 
to  the  nature  and  operations  of  divine  grace,  lost  LeBioMnd 
none  of  ks  credit  inconsequence  of  these  edicts,^^*^"*- 
but  was  embraced  and  propagated,  with  the  same 
zeal  as  formerly,  throughout  all  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces, and  more  especially  in  the  two  flourishing 
universities  of  ioHfain  and  Doiiay.  This  appeared 
very  soon  after,  when  two  Jesuits,  named  Lessius 
wdHamedius,  ventured  to  represent  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Augustin  : 
For  the  sentiments  of  these  Jesuits  were  publicly 
condemned  by  the  doctors  of  Louvain  in  the  year 
3587,  and  by  those  of  Douay  the  year  following. 
ITie  bishops  of  the  Low  Countries  were  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  these  two  universities, 
and  had  already  deliberated  about  assembling  a 
provincial  council  for  this  purpose,  when  the 
Roman  pontiff  Sixtus  V.  suspended  the  pro- 
ceedings.by  the  interposition  of  his  authority,  and 
declared,  that  the  cognizance  and  decision  of  reli- 
gious controversies  belonged  only  to  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  residing  at  Rome.  But  this  cunning  vicar, 
whose 

Ku  scnpta,  qux  controversias  apectant  occasions  sententiarum 
Baiiewtrtas,"  Bay le's  Diction,  at  the  articles  faiiu,  in  which 
there  i«  an  ample  and  circumatantial  account  of  these  disputes. 
Du  Pin,  SibUotheque  des  Auteun  Eccksiastiquex,  torn.  xvi.  p. 
144.  Hutoire  de  la  Cnmpagnie  de  Jesus,  iota.  in.  p.  161. 

Isl  This  is  demonstrated  fully  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in 
a  piece  entitled,  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Bulles  centre  Baius,  ou 
'onmontre  qu'eUes  ne  softt  pasrecnesparl'EgliBe,"  andpub- 
lislied  in  two  volumes  8vo,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1737. 
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CENT,  whose  sagacity,  prudence,  and  knowledge  of  men 
^^'-     and  things,  never  failed  him  in  transactions  of  this 
^^■j,'"' nature,  wisely  avoided  makingnseofthe  privilege 
\^-^~^  he  claimed  with  such  confidence,  that  he  might 
not  inflame  the  divisions  and  animosities  that  were 
already  subsisting.     And,  accordingly,  in  the  year 
1588,  this  contest  was  finished,  and  the  storm  laid 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  contending  parties 
were  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  respective 
opinions,  and  solemnly  prohibited  from  disputing, 
either  in  public  or  in  private,  upon  theintricate 
points  that  had  excited~their  divisions.     Had  the 
succeeding  pontiffs,  instead  of  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  judges  in  this  ambiguous  and  diificult  con. 
troversy,  imitated  the  prudence  of  Sixtus  V.  and 
imposed  silence  on  the  litigious  doctors,  who  re- 
newed afterwards  the  debates  concerning  divine 
grace,  the  tranquillity  and  unity  of  the  church  of 
^«Hewould  not  have  been  interrupted  bysuch  vio- 
lent divisions  as  rage  at  present  in  its  bosom  [A]. 
The  con-       XL.  The  Roman  church  had  scarcely  perceived 
wkh^l"  ^^^  fruits  of  that  calm,  which  the  prudence  of 
MoLniits.  Sixtus  had  restored,  by  suppressing,  instead  of 
deciding  the  late  controversies,  when  new  com- 
motions, of  the  same  nature,  but  of  a  much  more 
terrible  aspect,  arose  to  disturb  its  tranquillity. 
These  were  occasioned  by  Lewis  Molina  [('])  ^ 
Spanish  Jesuit,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
sity 

fA]  See  jfpologie  Hhioriquf  dea  ^ux  Censures  de  Louvait 
et  lie  Douaij,par  M.  Gery,  1688,  in  8vo.  The  famoutfts- 
qiier  Quenel  was  the  author  of  this  apology,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  writer  of  a  hook  entitled,  "  Catechieme  Hisio- 
rique  et  Dogmatique  sur  Ics  Contestations  dc  I'Eghse,"  torn. 
i.  p.  104-  See  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  a  piece  enti- 
tled, "  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Hiatoire  des  Controversfs 
dans  PEgllse  Romaine  sur  la  Predestination  et  Bur  la  Grace." 
This  curious  piece  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  tome  of 
Le  Clerc'a  BibHotheque  UniverseUe  Historiquc. 

f:}  From  this  Spanish  doctor's  name  proceeded  the  vrell- 
known  deDomioation  of  MoUutas,  bv  which  ttoee  Roman- 
catholics 
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sity  of  Eborain  Portugal^  who,  in  the  year  1588,   cent. 
published  a  book  to  shew  that  the  operations  qfdi-    ^^'■ 
tine  grace  were  entirely  consistent  with  the^ee-  p^^^  j_* 
dom  of  human  will  [i],  and  who  introduced  a  new  v^^-yO 
kind  of  hypothesis,  to  remove  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  doctrines  oi  predestination  and  liberty^ 
and  to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of  Augusti- 
manSj  Thomists,  Semi-Pelagians,  and  other  conten- 
tious  divines  \r\.  This  attempt  of  the  subtile  Spa- 
lush  doctor  was  so  offensive  to  the  Dominicans, 
who  followed  St.  Thomas  as   their  theological 
guide,  that  they  sounded,  throughout  the  w-hole 
kingdom  of  Spain,  the  alarm  or  heresy,  and  ac- 
cused the   Jesuits  of  endeavouring  to  renew  the 
errors  of  Pelagius.     This  alarm  was  followed  by 
great  commotions,  and  all  things  seemed  to  prog- 
nosticate  a.  general  flame,  when  Clement  VIII.  in 

the 
catholics  are  diatinguished,  who  seem  to  incline  to  the  doc- 
trines  of  grace  and  free-will,  that  are  maintained  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Augustine.  Many,  however,  who  differ  widely 
from  the  sentimenta  of  Molina,  are  unjustly  ranked  in  theclasa 
of  Moliuists. 

[i]  The  title  of  this  famous  hook  is  aa  follows  :  «  Liberi 
Arbitrii  Concordia  cum  Gratia  donis,  divina  pnescientia,  pro- 
videntia,  ptsedestinatione,  et  reprobitione,  auctore  Lud.  Mo- 
lina." This  book  was  first  published  at  Lisbon,  in  folio,  in  the 
year  1588.  Afterwai-ds,  with  additions,  and  in  4to,  at  Ant- 
werp, Lyons,  Venice,  and  other  places,  in  1595.  A  third  edi- 
tion,still  farther  augmented,  was  pubhahed  at  Antwerp  in  1609. 

t^y  [/]  Molina  affirmed,  that  the  decree  of  predeatinatioa 
to  eternal  glory  was  founded  upon  a  previous  knowledge  and 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  elect ;  that  the  grace,  from 
whose  operation  these  merits  are  derived,  is  not  efficacious  by 
its  own  intrinsic  power  only,  but  also  by  the  consent  of  our 
owa  will,  and  because  it  is  administered  in  those  circumstances 
in  which  the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of  his  knowledge 
which  is  called  Sdentin  Media,  foresees  that  it  will  be  effica- 
cious. The  kind  of  prescience  denominated  in  the  school 
Sdentia  Media,  is  that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingents, 
that  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  faculties 
of  rational  beings,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be 
placed,  of  the  objects  that  shall  be  presented  to  them,  and  of 
the  iaflueuce  that  these  circumstances  and  objects  must  have 
on  their  actions. 
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CENT,  the  year  I594,  imposed  silence  on  the  contending 
SECT  III  P'^rt'^s,  promising  that  he  himself  would  examine 
PART  I,  with  cafe  and  diligence  every  thing  relating  to 
v^v-k^  this  new  debate,  in  order  to  decide  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  peace  of  the  church. 
The  con-  XLI.  The  pontiff  was  persuaded  that  these 
S^dT"  gentle  remedies  would  soon  remove  the  disease, 
and  that,  through  length  of  time,  these  heats  and 
animosities  would  undoubtedly  subside.  But  the 
event  was  far  from  being  answerable  to  such 
pleasing  hopes.  The  Dominicans,  who  had  long 
fostered  a  deep-rooted  and  invincible  hatred 
against  the  Jesuits,  having  now  a  favourable  op* 
portunity  of  venting  their  indignation,  exhausted 
their  furious  zeal  against  the  doctrine  of  Mdina, 
notwithstanding  the  pacific  orders  of  the  papal 
edict.  They  fetigued  mcessantly  the  Spanish 
monarch,  Philip  II.  and  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Clement  VIII.  with  their  importunate  clamours, 
Until  at  length  the  latter  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  assembling  at  Rome  a  sort  of  council 
for  the  decision  of  this  controversy.  And  thus 
commenced,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1598,  those  famous  deliberations  concerning  the 
contests  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  which 
were  held  in  what  was  called  the  congregation  de 
auxiUis,  or  of  aids.  This  congregation  was  so 
denominated  on  account  of  the  principal  point  in 
debate,  which  was  the  eiEcacy  of  the  aids  and 
succours  of  divine  grace,  and  its  consultations 
were  directed  by  Lewis  Madrusi,  bishop  of 
Trent,  and  one  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who 
sat  as  president  in  this  assembly,  which  was  com- 
posed besides  of  three  bishops  and  seven  divines 
chosen  out  of  so  many  different  orders.  The  re- 
maining part  of  this  century  was  wholly  employed 
by  these  spiritual  judges  in  hearing  and  weighing 
the  arguments  alleged  in  favoxir  of  their  respective 
opinioiu* 
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qiinions  by  the  contending  parties  [m].  The  Do-  cent. 
minicans  maint^ed,  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  ^^^y^^^ 
the  doctrine  of  their  patron  St.  Thomas,  as  alone  part  i.' 
conformable  to  truth.     The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  \.,ry>j 
hand,  though  they  did  not  adopt  the  leHgious 
tenets  of  Medina,  thought  the  honour  of  their 
order  concerned  in  this  controversy,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  so  publicly  made  to  one  of  its 
members,  and  consequently  used  their   utmost 
endeavours  to  have  the  Spanish  doctor  acquitted 
of  the    charge    of    Pelagianism,    and    declared 
free  from  any  errprs  of  moment.     In  this  they 
acted  according  to  the  true  Monastic  spirit,  which 
VOL,  IV.  R.  leads 

[m]  The  liistory  and  transactions  of  this  Congregation  are 
related  and  illustrated  by  aeveral.writers  of  different  complex- 
ioDj,  hf  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  Janacnists.  Hyacinth  Serri, 
a  Dominican,  published,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Augustia 
le  Blanc,  in  the  year  1700,  at  Louvain,  a  work  entitled, 
"  Historia  Congregalionum  de  auxiliis  Gratis  divine  ;'* 
irhich  was  answered  by  another  history  of  these  deBates,  com- 
posed by  Liv.  de  Meyer,  a  Jeauit,  who  assi)med»the  name  o£ 
Theod.  Eleutherius,  in  order  to  lie  concealed  from  public 
piew,  and  whose  book  is  entitled,  "  Historia  Co ntroversiarum 
it  Gratiic  divina;  aujtiliia."  The  Dominican*  also  published 
tilt  Ada  eongregaiionum  et  dispaUd'umum,  qua  coram  Cle- 
ment Vin,  et  Paulo  V.  de  auxUiis  divine  Gratia  sunt  cele- 
brattE,  a  work  composed  by  Thomas  de  Lemoa,  a  subtile  monk 
of  their  order,  who,  in  this  very  congregation,  had  defended 
leith  great  applause  the  glory  of  St.  Thomas  against  the  Je- 
fuits. — Amidst  these  jarring  accounts,  a  man  must  be  endowed 
with  a  snpernatural  sagacity  to  come  at  the  truth.  For  acts 
are  opposed  to  acts,  teatimony  to  testimony,  and  narration  to 
narration.  It  is  therefore  as  yet  a  matterof  doubt,  which  the 
couit  of  Rome  favoured  most  on  thii  occasion,  the  Jesuits  6r 
the  Dominicans,  and  which  of  thege  two  parties  defended  their 
cause  with  the  most'  dexterity  and  succeas.  There  is  also  a 
history  of  these  debates  written  in  French,  which  was  pub. 
liihed,  in  Svo,  at  Louvain,  in  the  year  1702,  under  the  follow- 
ing title :  "  Histoire  de  Congregations  de  ausiliis,  par  un 
Docteur  de  la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Paris."  This  histo- 
fian,  though  tie  he  neither  destitute  of  teaming  nor  elegancp, 
being  nevertheless  a  flaming  Janaenist,  discovers  tliroughont  hit 
fnmity  against  the  Jesuits,  and  relates  all  things  in  a  maimer 
tbat  favour)  the  cause  of  the  Dominicaas. 
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CENT,  leads  each  order  to  resent  the  afironts  that  areo& 
*^  ffered  to  any  of  its  members,  as  if  they  had  beea 
*fak't'""  *-^^  upon  the  whole  community,  and  to  m^ntan, 
K^^Y^  ^'  ^  adventures,  the  cause  of  every  individnai 
monk,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  society  were  in- 
volved in  it. 
Rites  and  XLII.  Notwithstanding  the  zealous  attempts 
'■■that  were  made,  by  several  persons  of  eminent 
[MCty,  to  restore  the  institutions  of  public  worship 
to  their  primitive  simplicity,  the  multitude  of 
vun  and  useless  ceremonies  still  remiined  in  tKe 
church  J  nor  did  the  pontiffi  judge  it  proper  to 
diminish  that  pomp  and  shew,  that  gave  the  mi- 
nisters of  relirion  a  great,  though  ill-acquired, 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  .Besides 
these  ceremonies,  many  popular  customs  and  in- 
ventions, which  were  multiplied  by  the  clergy, 
and  were  either  entirely  absurd  or  grossly  supersti-  | 
tious,  called  loudly  for  redress  ;  and,  indeed,  the  i 
coundl  of  Trent  seemed  disposed  to  correct  these 
abuses,  aiiid  prevent  their  farther  growth.  But 
this  good  design  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  it  was  abandoned,  either  through  the  cor- 
rupt prudence  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  who  look- 
ed upon  every  check  given  to  superstition  as  an 
attempt  to  diminish  their  authority,  or  through 
their  criminal  negligence  about  every  thing  that 
tended  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  relidon. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  in  those  countries  i^ere 
there  ^re  few  protestants,  and  consequently  where 
the  church  of  Rome  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  its 
credit  and  influence  from,  the  proximity  and  at- 
tempts of  these  pretended  heretics,  superstition 
reigns  with  unlimited  extravagance  and  absurdity. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Italj/,  Spain^  and  Portugal, 
where  the  feeble  ghmmerings  of  Christianity,  that 
yet  remain,  are  overwhelmed  and  obscured  by  an 
enormous  multitude  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and 
absurd,  fantastic,  and  unaccountable  rites;  so 

that 
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thatapcrsonwhoarrivesmanyofthesecountriea,  cent. 
after  having  passed  through  other  nations  even  of  ^^■ 
the  Romish  communnibn,  is  immediately  struck  p^^^,;  j' 
with  the  change}  and  thinks  himself  transported  \,^\'>u 
into  the  thickest  darkness,  into  the  most  gloomy 
retreats  of  superstition  [n].  Nor,  indeed,  are 
even  those  countries,  whom  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  protestants,  and  a  more  free  and  liberal  turn 
of  mind  have  rendered  somewhat  less  absurd,  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  dominion  of  superstition, 
and  the  solemn  fooleries  that  always  attend  it ; 
for  the  religion  of  Borne,  in  its  best  form,  and  in 
those  places  where  its  external  worship  is  the  least 
shocking,  is  certainly  )oaded  with  rites  and  ob- 
servances that  are  highly  offensive  to  sound  reason. 
If,  from  this  general  view  of  things,  we  descend 
to  a  more  circumstantial  consideration  of  the  in- 
numerable abuses  that  are  established  in  the  dtsd- 
pline  of  that  church ;  if  we  attend  to  the  pious, 
or  rather  impious,  frauds  which  are  imposed, 
with  impunity,  upon  the  deluded  multitude,  in 
many  places  j  if  we  pass  in  review  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy,  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the 
devout  farces  that  are  acted  in  the  ceremonies  of 
public  worship,  and  the  insipid  jargon  and  triEing 
rhetoric  that  prevail  in  the  discourses  of  the 
Roman-catholic  preachers;  if  we' weigh  all  these 
things  maturely,  we  shall  find,  that  they  have 
R  2  little 

[it]  It  is  well  knomi  that  the  French,  who  travelint*  Italy, 
(mplajr  the  whole  force  of  their  wit  and  raillery  in  readenng 
Hiliculous  tbQ  monstrouB  superatition  of  the  Italians.  The  Ita* 
"IMS,  in  their  turn,  look  upon  the  French  that  visit  their  coiin> 
try  as  totally  destitute  of  all  principles  of  rehgion.  Tliia  is 
(ridemly  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  the  tcBtiniony  of  jnajiy 
('Titers,  and  particularly  from  that  of  Father  Labat,  in  his 
Foj/agesea  Hake  el  en  Espagne,  This  agreeable  Dominican 
KU  no  opportunity  escape  af  cenBuring  and  exposing  the  s\^- 
perstition  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians ;  nor  docs  he  pretm^ 
^  deny  that  his  countrymen,  and  even  he  himself,  passed  S^^ 
nxpioiu  libertines  in  the  opiuiuu  of  these  bigots. 
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PART  I.  worship  of  the  Roman  church  have  been  every 
\-^v>J  where  corrected  and  amended. 


CHAP.  n. 

nie  History  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches. 

'2^^^J-  npHE  society  of  Christians,  that  goes  under 
be  divided       X    the  general  denomination  of  the  eastern 
temA^  church,  is  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  Ask, 
and  Africa,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
communities.     The  first  is,  that  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  Who  agree,  in  all  points  of  doctrine 
and  worship,  with  the  patriarch  residing  at  Ow!- 
stantinople^  and  reject  the  pretended  supremacy 
'  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     The  second  comprehends 

those  Christians  who  differ  equally  from  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  and  the  Grecian  patriarch,  in  their  re- 
ligious opinions  and  institutions,  and  who  live  un- 
der the  government  of  their  own  bishops  and  ru- 
lers.    The  third  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  Greek     ji.  I'hat  socicty  of  Christians,  that  lives  in  reli- 
peri^eatgious  commuuion  with  the  patriarch  of  Qmstanti- 
"s-  nople,  is,  properly  speaking,  the  Greek,  though  it 

assumes  likewise  the  title  of  the  eastern  church. 
This  society  is  subdivided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  one  acknowledges  the  supreme  autho- 
rity and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constanli- 
nople;  while  the  other,  though  joined  in  commu- 
nion of  doctrine  and  worship  with  that  prelate, 
yet  obstinately  refuses  to  receive  his  legates,  or  to 
obey  his  edicts,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  laws 
and  institutions,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  sphitual 
rulers,  wiio  are  independent  on  all  foreign  autho- 
■    rity. 

in.  That 
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in.  That  part  of  the   Greek  church  which   cent. 
acknowledges  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  ofg^^^'jjj 
Constantinople^  is  divided,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  parti.* 
Christianity  into  four  large  districts  or  provinces,  "-^v-s./ 
C(mstantmaple,Alexa72dria,Antioch^2ndJerusalemj^''''^the 
over  every  one  of  which  a  bishop  presides  wi±  the  !IIbfec^t"o 
title  of  Patriarch,  whom  the  inferior  bishops  and'i>=P""- 
monastic  orders  unanimously  respect  as  their  com-  cons^ti. 
mon  Father.    But  the  supreme  chief  of  all  these  p'^i 
patriarchs,  bishops,  and    abbots,    and  generally 
speaking,  of  the  whole  church,  is  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,     This  prelate  has  the  privilege  of 
nominating  the  other  patriarchs,  though  that  dig- 
nity still  continues  elective,  and  of  approving  the 
election  that  is  made  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  of 
moment  undertaken  or  transacted  in  the  church 
without  his  express  permission,  or  his  especial  or- 
der. It  is  true  indeed,  that,  in  the  present  decayed 
Btate,  of  the  Greek  churches,  whose  revenues  are 
so  small,  and  whose  former  opulence  is  reduced 
almost  to  nothing,  their  spiritual  rulers  enjoy  little  , 

more  than  the  splendid  title  of  Patriarchs,  without 
being  in  a  condition  to  extend  their  fame,  or 
promote  their  cause,  by  any  undertaking  of  signal 
importance. 

IV.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  ^"^  j^*'"" 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  are  very  extensive,  four  pro- 
comprehending  a  considerable  part  of  Greece,  the  ^jj^  ^ 
Grecian  Isles,  Wallachia,  Mouldavia,  and  several  here  de*. 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  provinces  that  are  «"''«i 
subject  to  the  Turk,   The  patriarcli  of  Alexandria 
resides  generally  at  G2(>o,and  exercises  his  spiritual 
authority  in  Egypt,  Nubia,Lybia,  and  part  of  Ara- 
Ua  [oj.     Damascus  is  the   principd  residence 

of 

[o]  For  an  account  of  the  patiiarcliate  of  Alexandria,  and 

the  Tarious  prelates  who  have  filled  that  see,  it  will  be  proper 

to  consult  Sollerii  Commentar.  tie  Pt^iarchii  Alexandrinht 

vbith  IB  prefixed  to  the  6fth  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
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CENT,  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose  juris<Hction  eit. 
^^^-    tends  to  MesopotoTtua,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  other 
^^'     '  provinces  [p3,  while  the  patriarch  o£  Jerusalem 
J  comprehends,  within  the  bounds  of  his  pontifi* 
c^e,  Palestine,  Syria  ^q'],' Arabia,  the  country  be- 
yond Jordan,  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  mount  Sion  [r]. 
ITie 

Mends  Junii ;  as  alio  the  Oriens  ChrUtiamis  of  Le  Qukd, 
tom,  ii.  p.  329.  The  nature  of  their  office,  the  extent  of  their 
finthority,  and  the  manner  of  their  creation,  are  accuratelj'  de- 
tcribed  by  £ub.  Renaudot,  in  hit  Dissertalio  de  Patriarcht 
AUxandrino,  which  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of  hia  Lu 
titrgia  OrientfUes,  p.  %65.  The  Grecian  patriarch  has,  atthli 
day,  no  bishops  under  his  jurisdiction  ;  t\itc}uirepiscmi<xnerd 
bishops  alone  are  subject  to  hia  authority.  All  the  bishopt 
scknonlcdge  as  their  chief  the  patriarch  of  the  Monophyeitei, 
who  is,  in  effect,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

[j?]  The  Jesuits  bave  prefixed  a  particular  and  learned  ac- 
count of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Acta  SS,  Mentis  Jidii,  in  which,  however,  there  are  wim 
emissions  and  defects.  Add  to  this  the  account  that  is  giKoof 
the  district  or  diocese  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  Milch, 
XiC  Quien,  in  his  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  ii.  p.  670,  and  by 
Blasius  Tertjus,  in  his  "  Siria  Sacra,  6  Descrittione,  Histori- 
CO.  GeographJca  delfe  due  Chiese  Patriarchali,  Antiochia, « 
Giei^salemme,"  published  in  folip  at  Rome,  in  the  year  169^. 
There  are  three  bishops  in  Syria  which  claim  the  title  and 
dignity  of  patriarch  pf  Antioch.  The  first  is  the  bishop  of  lb* 
Melchites,  a  name  given  to  the  Christians  in  Syria,  who  fol- 
low the  doctrine,  institutions,  and  worship  of  the  Greek. 
church  i  the  second  ii  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Syrian  MooO' 
physitei;  andthethirdiKthechief  of  the  MaroniteigwhohoU 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  This  last  bishop  pre. 
tends  to  ht  the  true  and  lawful  patriarch  gf  Antioch,  and  it 
acknowledged  as  such,  or  at  least  teceivcg  this  denomination 
from  the  Roman  pontiff.  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  pope 
create*  at  Rqiik  ft  patriarchof  Antioch  of  his  on^n  choice.  Si 
that  the  see  of  Antioch  hat,  at  this  day,  four  patriarchs,  obi 
from  the  Greelts,  two  from  the  Syrians,  and  one  created  at 
|tome,  who  is  patriarch  inparlihus,  i.  e,  titular  patriancb,  ac- 
cording to  the  signification  of  that  usual  phrase, 

C^  [?]  Syria  is  here  erroneously  placed  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Jenisalem,  as  it  eridencly  belongs  tp  th^t  of  Antioph,  in 
which  also  pr.  fdocheim  places  it  in  the  preceding  sentence, 

^r]  Bias.  Tertii  Stria,  Satra,  lib.  ii.  p.  165.  D-  Papepro- 
phii  Cammeni,  de  Patriarch.  Hierosolym.  torn.  iii.  Actor.  Saitct^ 
fiff^t,  #f«),--Ife  Quieoj  Qrieits  Chrisf.  torn,  iij,  p.  lt)2, 
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triarchal  seats  of  ^^xonc^ia  and  Antioch,  and  have  \,>vx>' 
deprived  the  Greek  churches  of  the  greatest  part 
of  their  members  in  all  those  places  where  they 
gained  an  ascendant.  And  as  Jerusalem  is  the  re- 
sort of  Christians  of  every  sect,  who  have  their 
respective  bishops  and  rulers,  that  jurisdiction  b£  '  . 
the  Grecian  patriarchs  is  consequently  confined 
there  within  narrow  litnita. 

V.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Cbn-Thepatri- 
tlantinople  is,  at  this  day,  vested  in  the  twelve  ^^^^ 
tnshops  who  reside  nearest  that  famous  capital; 
but  the  right  of  confirming  this  election,  and  of 
enabling  the  new  chosen  patriarch  to  exercise  hi» 
spirituid  functions,  belong  only  to  the  Turldsh 
emperor.  This  institution,  however,  if  it  is  not 
entirely  overturned,  is  nevertheless,  on  many  oc- 
casions, prostituted  in  a  shameful  manner  by  the 
corruption  and  avarice  of  the  reigning  ministers. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  many  bishops,  inflamed 
with  the  ambitious  lust  of  power  and  pre-emU 
nence,  purchase  by  money  what  they  cannot  ob- 
t^n  by  merit ;  and  seeing  themselves  excluded 
&om  the  patriarchal  dignity  by  the  sufirages  of 
thar  brethren,  find  an  open  and  ready  way  to  it 
by  the  mercenary  services  of  men  in  power.  Nay, 
what  is  yet  more  deplorable  has  frequently  hap- 
pened ;  even  that  prelates,  who  have  been  chosen 
in  the  lawful  way  to  this  eminent  office,  have  been 
deposed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others,  whose 
only  pretensions  were  ambition  and  bribery.  And. 
inde«i,  generally  speaking,  he  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Turkish  vizjirs  aa  the  most  qualified  for  the 
tmx  of  patriarch,  who  surpasses  his  competitors 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the  presents  'he  em* 
pbys  on  that  occasion.  It  is  true,  some  accounts 
worthy  of  credit  represent  the  pr«ent  state  of  the 
R  4r  Greek 
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CENT.  Greek  church  as  advantageously  changed  in  this 

SECT  in  respect  j  and  it  is  reported,  that,  as  the  TurMsh 
PART  I.  manners  have  gradually  assumed  a  milder  and 
J  more  humane  cast,  the  patriarchs  live  under  their 
dominion  with  more  security  and  repose  than  they 
did  some  ages  ago  []s]. 

The  power  of  the  patriarch  among  a  people 
dispirited  by  oppression,  and  sunk,  through  their 
extreme  ignorance,  into  the  greatest  superstition, 
must  undoubtedly  be  very  considerable  and  ex- 
tensive J  and  such,  indeed,  it  is.  Its  extent,  how. 
ever,  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  Causes  now 
mentioned,  but  to  others  that  give  no  small 
weight  and  lustre  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  For 
this  prelate  does  not  only  call  councils  by  his  own 
authority,  in  order  to  dedde,  by  their  assistance, 
the  controversies  that  arise,  and  to  make  use 
of  their  prudent  advice  and  wise  deliberations  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  his  pre- 
rogatives go  yet  farther,  and,  by  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  emperor,  he  administers  justice  and 
takes  cognizance  of  civil  causes  among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  communion.  His  influence  is  main- 
tained, on  the  one  hand,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Turkish  monarch,  and,  on  the  other,  by  his  right 
of  excommunicating  the  disobedient  members  of 
the  Greek  church.  ITiis  right  gives  the  patriarchs 
a  singular  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  as 
.nothing  has  a  more  terrifying  aspect  to  that  peo- 
ple than  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  which 
they  reckon  among  the  greatest  and  most  tremen- 
dous evils.  The  revenue  of  this  prelate  is  drawn 
particularly  from  the  churches  that  are  subject  to 
his  jurisdictiori ;  and  its  produce  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
;  Greels 

[s]  Le  puien,  ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  145. — Eisner,  Beschreiii'i^^ 
der  GrieckUchen  Christen  in  der  Turckei/,  p.  54n. 
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Greek  Christians,  whose  condition  is  exposed  to  cent, 
many  vidssitudes  [/].  ^^'■ 

VI.  The  holy  scriptures  and  the  decrees  of  the^^^V"* 
first  seven  general  councils  are  acknowledged  by  i_^v>j 
the  Greeks  as  the  rule  of  their  faith.  It  is  received,  The  doe- 
however,  as  a  maxim  established  by  long  custom,  ^""'^'J* 
that  no  private  person  has  a  right  to  explain,  for  church. 
hinigelf  or  others,  either  the  declarations  of  scrip, 
ture,  or  the  decisions  of  these  councils  ;  and  that 
the  patriarch,  with  his  brethren,  are  alone  autho- 
rised to  consult  these  oracles,  and  to  declare  their 
meaning.  And,  accordingly,  the  declarations  of 
this  prelate  are  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  infal- 
lible directions,  whose  authority  is  supreme,  and 
which  can  neither  be  transgressed  nor  disregarded 
without  the  utmost  impiety.  The  substance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  is  contained  in 
a  treatise  entitled,  7'lie  orthodox  confession  of  the 
catholic  and  apostolic  eastern  churcli,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Peter  Mogislaus,  bishop  of  Kiow, 
in  a  provincial  council  assembled  in  that  city. 
This  confession  was  translated  into  Greek  [u], 
and  publicly  approved  and  adopted,  in  the  year 
164S,  by  Parthenius  of  Constantinople,  and  all  the 
other  Grecian  patriarchs.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
Bshed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  the  expence  of  Pa- 
na^ota,  the  Turkish  emperor's  interpreter,  a  man 
of  great  opulence  and  hberality,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians J 

[i]  Ceper,  a  Jesuit,  has  given  a  History  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Mcnsis  Atignsti,  torn. 
i.  p.  1 — 257.  There  is  also  a  very  ample  aecowit  both  of  the 
see  of  Constantinople  and  its  patriarchs,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Oriens  Christianus  of  Mich.  Le  Quien,  who  treats  more- 
over oF  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  that  city,  in  the  third  volnme 
of  the  same  work,  p.  786.  See  also  a  brief  account  of  the 
power  and  revenues  of  the  present  patriarch,  and  of  the  nanies 
of  the  several  sees  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  Smith,' 
UeEcfles.  Gracite  Hodiemo  Statu,  p.  48 — 59. 

r»J  It  u-as  originally  composed  iu  the  Rustian  language. 
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CENT,  tians;  and  k  was  also  enriched  with  a  recommen- 
''^''    datory  letter  composed  by  Nectarius,  patriarch  of 
J. ji^-i  I.  Jerusalem  [w].     It  appears  evidently  from  this 
v,y-Y>^  confession,  that  the  Greeks  differ  widely  from  the 
votaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  doctrines 
they  reject  and  treat  with  indignation  in  several 
places,  but  it  appears,  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  religious  tenets  are  equally  remote   from 
those  of  other  Christian  societies.     So  that  who- 
ever peruses  this  treatise  with  attention,  will  be 
fully  convinced,  how  much  certain  writers  are 
mistaken,  who  imagine  that  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  the  union  of  the  Greeks  with  this  or  the 
other  Christian  Community,  are  but  small  and  in* 
considerable  f^.l 

VIL 

[tu]  This  Confession  was  published  In  Svo,  »t  Leips!c>inih 
a  Latin  translation,  by  [.^ur.  NormannuB,  in  the  year  1695, 
In  the  preface  we  are  infonned,  that  it  had  been  composed  by 
Nectarius ;  but  this  assertion  is  refuted  by  Nectarius  himself, 
in  a  letter  which  follows  immediately  the  preface.  It  is  alsq 
affirmed,  both  in  the  Preface  and  Title-page,  that  thisisllic 
first  public  edition  that  has  been  given  of  the  Greek  confcs. 
Bion.  But  this  assertion  is  also  false  ;  since  it  is  well  known 
that  it  was  published  in  Holland  in  the  year  1662,  at  the  ei. 
pence  of  Panagiota.  The  German  translation  of  this  coofes- 
eion  was  published  at  Franckfort  and  Leipsic,  in  4to,  in  1727. 
The  learned  Jo.  Christ.  Kocherius  has  given,  with  his  us"^ 
accuracy  and  erudition,  an  ample  account  both  of  this  aod  tbe 
other  confessions  received  among  the  Greeks,  in  his  5(Ww. 
tkeca  Theohgice  Symbol,  p.  45.  and  53.  and  the  laborious  Dr. 
Hoffman,  principal  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Wittembcrf, 
published  at  Breslaw,  in  1751,  a  new  edition  of  the  Orthodox 
Confession,  with  an  historical  account  of  it.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  famous  Panagioti, 
to  whom  this  confession  is  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of 
its  credit,  and  who  has  rendered  to  the  Greek  church  in  ge- 
nera! the  most  eminent  services,  will  find  it  in  Canteuiir'B  //«■ 
toire  de  {'Empire  Olloman,  torn.  iii.  p.  149. 

{_x2  The  learned  Fabricius  has  given,  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
his  Bihlioikeca  Grwca,  p.  441.  an  exact  and  ample  lirt  of  P* 
writers,  whom  it  is  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  the  foraiiag 
a  just  notion  of  the  state,  circumstances,  and  do5W«»  "I  t« 
^reefe  cburch. 
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VIL  "Hie  votaries  of  Bame  have  found  this  to  cent. 
be  true  on  many  occasions.     And  the  Lutherans    ^^^ 
made  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  when  they  ^^^*j"' 
presented  a   fruitless    invitation  to    the   Greek  v„^vO 
churches  to  embrace  their  doctrine  and  discipHne,  The  deugn 
and  live  with  them  in  religious  communion.  TheJ^j'^^^^ 
first  steps  in  this  laudable  attempt  were  taken  by  with  the 
Melancthon,  who  sent  to  the  patriarch  of  Oyn.^^^ 
stajiiinople  a  copy  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
translated  into  Greek  by  Paul  Dolscius.     This 
present  was  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which 
the  learned  and  humane  professor  of  WUtemberg 
represented  the  protestant  doctrine  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity  and  faithfulnesss,  hoping  that  the 
artless  charms  of  truth  might  touch  the  heart  of 
the  Grecian  prelate.     But  his  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  patriarch  did  not  even  deign  to 
send  him  an  answer  {jf].  After  this,  the  divines  of 
Tubingen  renewed,with  his  successor  Jeremiah  [sj, 
the  correspondence  which  had  been  begun  by  Me- 
lancthon.    They  wrote  frequently,  during   the 
course  of  several  years  [a],  to  the  new  patriarch, 
sent  him  another  copy  of  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, together  with  a  Compend  of  Theology ^  com- 
posed by  Heerbrand,  and  translated  into  Greek  by 
ilartin  Cnisius ;  nor  did  they  leave  unemployed 
any  means,  which  a  pious  and  well  conducted 
zeal  could  suggest  as  proper  to  gain  over  this  pre- 
late to  their  communion.    The  fruits,  however, 
of  this  correspondence  were  very  inconsiderable, 
and  wliolly  consisted  in  a  few  letters  from  the 
Greek  patriarch,  written,  indeed,  with  an  amiable 
spirit 

Zyl  \£0  AXialKvi,  De  perpetua  Conien^ime  EccUtiee  Oiient, 
tl  Occident,  lib.  iii,  cap.  viii.  sect.  ii.  p.  1005.  '' 

C>  £b]  The  naine  of  the  former  patriarch  was  Joseph,  fi) 
llie  year  1559,  he  had  sent  his  Deacon  Demetrius  to  Wittem- 
bcig,  to  inform  himself  upon  the  spot  of  the  genius  and  doc- 
trines of  tlie  prat«ataa[  religion. 

[s]  This  correspondence  commenced  in  the  year  1576,  and 
PBiJed  in  1S8J, 
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CENT,  spirit  of  benevolence  and  cordiality  ;  but  at  the 
''^'-    same  time  in  terms  which  shewed  the  impossibility 
^rt'j!  °^  the  union  so  much  desired  by  the  protestants. 
v^^^y,^  The  whole  strain  of  these  letters  discovered  in  the 
Greeks  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  opinions 
and  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  and  was  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  attempting  to 
dissolve  it  in  the  present  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  that  people  [i]. 
Themise-      VUI.   Nothing,  indeed,    more  deplorable  can 
nbie  nate  be  conccived  than  the  state  of  the  greatest  part 
c,^     of  the  Greeks,  since  their  subjection  to  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  the  Turkish  emperors.     Since 
that  fatal  period,  almost  all  learning  and  science, 
human  and  divine,  had  been  extinguished  among 
them.     They  have  neither  schools,  colleges,  nor 
any  of  those  literary  establishments  that  ennoble 
human  nature,  by  sowing  in  the  mind  the  im- 
mortal seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Those  few 
that  surpass  the  vulgar  herd  in  intellectual  acquire- 
ments  have   derived  this  advantage  from  the 
.schools  of  learning  in  Sicily  or  Italy,  where  the 
studious  Greeks  usually  repair  in  quest  of  know- 
ledge,  or  from  a  perusal  of  the  -writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  and  more  especially  of  the  theo- 
logy of  St.  Thomas,  which  they  have  translated 
into  their  native  language  [c]. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  notion  of  the  learning  of 

the  modern  Greeks,  that  is  entertained  by  all  the 

European 

[6]  All  the  acts  and  papers  relating  to  this  correfpondencs 
were  published  in  one  volume  at  Wittemberg,  in  the  year 
■  158*.  See  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaffii  Liher  de  Actis  et  Scri^' 
publicis  Ecdesia  Wittemhergica:,  p.  SO  — See  also  Jo.  Aw.  r»- 
bricii  £ililiotk.  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  517, — Emman.  a  Sch«- 
Btratc,  Acta  £cclesiee  Orienialis  contra  Luiheri  harem,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  the  year  1739.— Lami  Delicia  ErudiloWi 
torn.  viii.  p.  176. 

(l3-  [c]  The  translator  has  inserted  the  note  [t]  of  *'','?5* 
ginal  into  the  following  paragraph  of  the  English  test,  wluM 
pegins  thys  ;  Such,  atleast,  ficg, 
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European  Christians,  as  well  Roman  Catholics  as  ceht. 
protestants,  and  it  Is  built  upon  the  clearest  evi-  '^^'' 
dence,  and  supported  by  testimonies  of  every  kind.  ^^^'^  ,^ 
Many  of  the  Greeks  deny  with  obstinacy  this  in-  y.^yy^j 
glorious  charge,  and  not  only  defend  their  country- 
men against  the  imputation  of  such  gross  igno- 
rance, but  even  go  so  far  as  to  mantain,  that  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  in  as  flourishing 
a  state  in  modern  Greece,  as  they  were  in  any 
period  of  the  history  of  that  nation.  Among  the 
writers  that  exalt  the  learning  of  the  modera 
Greeks  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  an  eminent  historian  [d^,  who  has 
taken  much  pains  to  demonstrate  the  error  of 
those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  not  only  composed  a  list  of  the 
learned  men  that  adorned  that  country  in  the  last 
century,  but  also  makes  mention  of  an  academy 
founded  at  Constaniinople  by  a  certain  Greek, 
whose  name  was  ManoIax,in  which  all  the  branches 
of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  are  taught  with  the  utmost  success  and 
applause,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  sages  of 
Greece,  But  all  this,  though  matter  of  fact,  does 
by  no  means  amount  to  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
point  in  question.  It  only  proves,  what  was  never 
doubted  by  any  thinking  person,  that  the  popu- 
lous nation  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  there  is  such 
a  considerable  number  of  ancient,  noble,  and  opu- 
lent families,  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  men  of 
learning  and  genius.  But  it  does  not  at  all  demon- 
strate, that  this  nation,  considered  in  general,  is 
at  present  enriched  with  science  either  sacred  or 
profane,  or  makes  any  shining  figure  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  In  a  nation  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  sunk  in  the  most  barbarous  igno- 


[rf]  See  Dam.  Cintemir,  Histmre  de  r£mpire  Odomant 
torn,  ji.  p.  38. 
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CENT,  ranee,  some  men  of  genius  and  learning  may 
^^^\„  arise,  and  shine  Uke  meteors  in  a  gloomy  firma- 
PART  u  ment.    With  respect  to  the  academy  founded  at 
y^^-^-^^ Constantinople,  it  maybe  observed, that  aliterar)' 
establishment,  so  necessary  and  yet  so  recent,  con- 
firms the  judgment  that  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally formed  concerning  the  erudition  of  the 
Greeks. 

This  ignorance,  that  reigns  among  the  Greeks, 
has  the  most  pernicious  influence  upon  their  mo- 
rals.  Licentiousness  and  impiety  not  only  abouDd 
among  the  people,  but  also  dishonour  their 
leaders ;  and  the  calamities  that  arise  from  this 
corruption  of  manners,  are  deplorably  augmented 
by  their  endless  contentions  and  divisions.  Their 
religion  is  a  motley  collection  of  ceremonies,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  either  ridiculously  tri- 
fling, or  shockingly  absurd.  Yet  they  are  much 
mor?  zealous  in  retaining  and  obser^ang  these 
senseless  rites,  than  in  mainlining  the  doctrine,  or 
obeying  the  precepts,  of  the  religion  they  profess. 
Their  misery  would  be  extreme,  were  it  not 
•  for  the  support  they  derive  from  the  Greeks,  who 

perform  the  functions  of  physicians  and  inter- 
preters at  the  emperor's  court ;  and  who,  by  their 
opulence  and  credit,  frequently  interpose  to  re- 
concile the  differences,  or  to  ward  off  the  dangers, 
that  so  often  portend  the  destruction  of  their 
church. 
The  OTtA     IX.  The  ItussianSj  Georgians,  and  Mtngreliaits, 
d^eQdem  ^'^OV^  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
on  foreign  church  J  though  thcy  are  entirely  free  from  the 
^^^    jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Gw- 
stantinople.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  ijrelate 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  spiritual 
supremacy  over  the  Russians,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
bishop  whenever  a  vacancy  happened.     But,  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  century,  this  privi- 
lege ceased  by  the  following  incident.    Jeremiaht 
patriarch 
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patriarch  of  Constantinople,  undertook  a  journey  cemt. 
into  Moscavy,  to  levy  pecuniary  succours,  against  ^^'* 
his  rival  Metrophanes,  and  to  drive  him,  by  the  ^^rt'I^' 
force  of  money,  from  the  patriarchal  throne.  On  \.>vO 
this  occasion,  the  Mosconte  monks,  in  com- 
pliance, no  doubt,  with  the  secret  orders  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Theodore,  the  son  of  John  Basi- 
lides,  employed  all  the  influence  both  of  threat- 
enings  and  supplications  to  engage  Jeremiah  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Moacovite  nation  an  in- 
dependent patriarch.  The  patriarch  of  Constantt- 
nople,  unable  to  resist  such  powerful  solicitations, 
was  forced  to  yield ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1589,  nominated 
and  proclaimed  Job,  archbishop  of  Rostow,  the 
first  patriarch  of  the  Moscovites.  This  extraor- 
dinary  step  was,  however,  taken  on  condition 
that  every  new  patriarch  of  the  Russians  should 
demand  the  consent  and  sufirage  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople^  and  pay,  at  certain  periods  fixed 
for  that  purpose,  five  hundred  gold  ducats.  The 
transactions  of  this  Moscovite  council  were  after- 
wards ratified  in  one  assembled  by  Jeremiah  at 
Qmstantinople  in  the  year  1593,  to  which  ratifica- 
tion the  Turkish  emperor  gave  his  solemn  con- 
sent [e].  But  the  privileges  and  immunitiea  of 
the  patriarch  of  Moscow  were  still  farther  extended 
about  the  middle  of  the  foUowing  age,  when  the 
four  eastern  patriarchs,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Dionysius  II.  patriarch  of  Constantiruyple,  ex- 
empted him,  at  the  renewed  solicitation  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Moscovy,  from  the  double  obliga- 
tion of  paying  tribute,  and  of  depending,  for  the 
confirmation  ^ 

[«]  See  Anton.  PoMcvini  Moscovia.— Mich.  Le  Quien, 
Onem  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  1292. — See  also  a  relation  of 
tbit  transaction,  which  it  published  in  the  Catalogue  Codic. 
^SS.  Biiliotk.  Tauriens.  p.  433—469. 
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Cent,  confirmation  of  his  election  and  instaUation,  on  a 
''vi.  foreign  jurisdiction  {^  fj. 
^^*^'""  X.  The  Georgians  and  Mtngrelians,  or,  as  they 
,_,,y^  were  anciently  called,  the  Ibeiians  and  Cokkians, 
The  GcDT.  have  declined  so  remarkably  since  the  Mahometan 
pan»  and  dominion  has  been  established  in  these  countries, 
lia^^**  that  they  can  scarcely  be  ranked  in  the  ntimber  of 
Christians.  Such,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  b 
the  depraved  state  of  the  !attef,who  wander  about 
in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  lead  a  savage 
and  undisciplined  life  j  for  among  the  Georgians, 
or  Iberians,  there  are  yet  some  remains  of  reUgion, 
morals,  and  humanity.  These  nations  have  i 
pontiff  at  their  head,  whom  they  call  2'ke  Catholic; 
they  have  also  their  bishops  and'  priests  ;  but  these 
spiritual  rulers  area  dishonour  to  Christianity, by 
their  ignorance,  avarice,  and  profligacy :  they 
surpass  almost  the  populace  in  the  corruption  of 
their  manners,  and,  grossly  ignorant  themselves 
of  the  truths  and  principles  of  religion,  they 
never  entertain  the  least  thought  of  instructing 
the  people.  -If  therefore  it  be  aiKrmed,  that  the 
Georgians  and  Mingrelicms,  at  this  day,  are  neither 
attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  Monophysites,  nor 
to  those  of  the  Nestorians,  but  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  this  must  be 
affirmed  rather  in  consequence  of  probable  con- 
jecture, than  of  certain  knowledge  ;  since  it  is 
impossible  almost  to  know,  with  any  degree  of 
precision,  what  are  the  sentiments  of  a  people  wlio 
seem  to  lie  in  the  thickest  darkness.  Any  remains 
of  religion  that  are  observable  among  them,  are 
entirely  comprehended  in  certain  sacred  festivals 
and  external  ceremonies,  of  which  the  former  are 
celebrated,  and  the  latter  are  performed,  without 

the 

[/]  Le  Quien,  Onens  Christian,  torn.  i.  p.  155.— Nic-    - 

Eergius,  i}e  Eccksia  JSfuscovUka,  Par.  I.  Sect.  I.  c.  xviii-  P- 
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the  least  aj)pearance  of  decency;  so  that  the  cent. 
priests  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptbm  and     ^^'■ 


repast  lg\. 

XI.  The  eastern  Christians,  who  renounce  theOfihewM- 
communion  of  the  Greek  church,  and  differ  from  ^t^J^ 
it  both  in  doctrine  and  worship,  may  be  compre-p»"tefrom 
hended  under  two  distinct  classes.  To  the  former  J^^^"^; 
belong  the  Monvphysites,  or  JacoUtes^  so  called  Greek,  and 
from    Jacob  Albardai    [/(]>    who    declare    it    as^**^"" 
their  opinion,  that  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
there  is  only  one  nature ;  while  the  latter  com- 
prehends the  followers  of  Nestorius,  frequently 
called  ChaldtEans,  from  the  country  where  they 
principally  reside,  and  who  suppose  that  there  are 
two  distinct  persons  or  vatwes  in  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Monoplrysites  are  subdivided  into  two  sects  or 

VOL.  IV.  s  parties, 

[g]  Clement.  Gallanus,  CotKtUaiio  Ecclesia  ^rmenk.  cum 
Rimiana,  torn.  i.  p.  156.— H^  tar  din,  Voyoge  eti  Perse,  &c. 
torn.  i.  p.  67.  where  tlie  reader,  will  find  Jos,  Mar.-Zampi'g 
RelalMS  de  la  Colchide  et  Mingrelie. — Lamberti  Relation  de 
ta  Cidckide  OB  Mingrelie,  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyages  an  Nord^ 
torn.  vii.  p.  160,  Le  Quien,  Orieas  Ckristiamis,  torn.  i.  p, 
1333,  1339. — See  also  Rich.  Simon,  Jiistotre  Critique  des 
dognies  et  ceremonies  des  Chretiens  Orienlanx,  ch.  v.  and  vi.  p. 
(J.  in  which  the  learned  author  endeavours  to  remove,  at  least, 
a  part  of  the  reproach  under  which  the  Georgians  and  Mia- 
giclians  labour  on  account  of  their  supposed  ignorance  and 
corruption.  The  catholics  or  pontiffs  of  Georgia  and  ^in- 
grelia  are,  at  this  day,  independent  on  any  foreign  jurudic* 
tion  t  they  are,  however,  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

[A]  Thii  Jacob  Albardai,  or  Baradxus,  aa  he  is  called  by 
others,  restored,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  sect  of  the  Monophy. 
'ites,  which  was  almost  expiring,  to  its  former  vigouri  and  mo. 
Jelled  it  anew  ;  hence  they  were  called  Jacobites.  This  deno- 
mination is  commonly  used  in  anextensive  sense, as  comprehend- 
ing all  the  Monophysites,  excepting  those  of  Armenia;  it  bow- 
ever  more  strictly  and  properly  belongs  only  to  those  Asiatic 
Monophyates,  of  which  Jacob  Albardai  was  the  restorer  and 
ibe  chief.  See  Simon,  Histoire  de  Chretiens  Orieniaux,  ch.  ix, 
!>•  118.  a  woHc,  nevertheless,  that  often  yants  correction. 
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CENT,  parties,  the  one  Airican,  the  other  Asiatic    At 
^'-    the  head  of  the  Asiatics  is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
PART  I.'  ^^°  resides,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  monastery 
t^n^-v-^  of  St.  Ananias,  which  is  situated  near  the  city  of 
Merdin,  and  sometimes  at  Merdin,  his  episcopal 
seat ;  as  also  at  Amida,  Aleppo,  and  other  Syrian 
dties  [f\.     The  government  of  this  prelate  is  too 
extensive,  and  the  churches  over  which  he  presides 
too  numerous,  to  admit  of  his  performing,  him- 
self ,  all  the  duties  of  his  high  office;  and  there- 
fore a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  pontifiate 
is  given  to  a  kind  of  colleague,  who  is  called  the 
Tnaphriasiy  or  primate  of  the  East,  and  whose  doc- 
trine and  discipline  are  said  to  be  adopted  by  the 
eastern  churches  beyond  the  Tigris.    This  pri- 
mate used  formerly  to  reside  at  Tauris,  a  dty  on 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia  ;  but  his  present  habita- 
tion is  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthew,  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mousul,  a  dty 'of  Mesopo- 
tamia.    It  is  farther  observable,  that  all  the  patri- 
archs of  the  Jacobites  assume  the  denomination  of 
Ignatius  r/;]. 
The  CopM      XII.  The  African  Monophysite^  are  under  the 
^i^^*"  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 

feneraily  resides  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  they  are  sub- 
ivided  into  Copts  and  Abyssinians.  The  denomi- 
nation of  Copts  compreherids  all  those  Christians 
who  dwell  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  other  countries 
adjacent,  and  whose  condition  is  truly  deplorable. . 
Oppressed  by  the  insatiable  avarite  and  tyranny  of 
the  Turks,  they  draw  out  their  wretched  day^in 
misery  and  want,  and  are  unable  to  support  either 
their  patriarch,  or  their  bishops.  These  are  not, 
however,  left  entirely  destitute  j  since  they  are, 


^ij  AaBematini  Ditsert.  de  Montypkys.  torn.  a,-—SibIidi- 
Orient.  Clem.  Vatican,  sect,  viii,  Faust.  Nairon,  Evo^Jidei 
Catkoiiae  ex  Syrorum  Monument,  p.  I.  p.  40. — Le  Quieni 
Oricrti  Christ,  torn.  ii.  p.  IS+S. 

C^J  Auemaiuu  J)iaeTtat,  de  Moao^ysilis.  sect.  viii. 
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in  a  manner,  maintained  by  the  liberality  of  those  cent. 
Cq)ts,  who,  on  account  of  their  capacity  in  house-  ^^^\„ 
hm.  ajffairs,  and  their  dexterity  in  the  exercise  of  p^j  ,.' 
several  manual  arts,  highly  useful,  though  entirely  ^.ors^ 
unknown  to  the  Turks,  have  gained  admittance 
into  the  principal  Mahometan  families  [f].    As  to 
the  Abyssinians,  they  surpass  considerably  the 
Copts,  both  in  their  numbers,  their  power,  and 
their  opulence ;  nor  will  this  appear  surprising, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  they  live  under  the 
dominion  of  a  Christian  emperor ;  they,  never- 
theless, consider  the  Alexandrian  pontiff  as  their 
spiritual  parent  and  chief ;  and,  consequantly,  in- 
stead of  choosing  their  own  bishop,  receive  from 
that  prelate  a  primate,  whom  they  call  abunna,  and 
whom  theyacknowledge  as  their  ghostly  ruler  {rnj. 

Xni.  These  Monophysites  differ  from  other  The  reli^ 
Christian  societies,  whether  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  °^^^ 
communion,  in  several  points,  both  of  doctrine "'«"'*'''« 
and  worship;  though  the  principal  reason  of  their  ^°''  '' 
separation  Ues  in  the  opinion  they  entertain  con- 
cerning the  nature^  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
s  2  Following 

t']  Renaudot  published  at  Paria,  in  4to,  in  the  year  1713, 
i  very  learned  work,  relative  to  the  History  of  the  Eastern 
Patiiarcha,  under  the  title  of  "  Historia  Alexandrinorum  Pa- 
triarcbarum  Jacobitarum,"  &c.  He  also  published  the  OfGce 
used  in  the  ordination  of  the  Jacobite  Patnarch,  with  remarks, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Lilurgice  Orient,  p.  467- — The  in- 
ternal s^ate  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Coptic  church,  both  with  ■ 
respect  to  doctrine  and  worship,  is  described  by  Wandeb,  in 
bis  "  Hiatoire  de  I'Eglise  d'AUxandrie,  que  nous  appellons 
cellede  Jacobites  Coptes,"  published  at  Paris  in  1667.  Add 
to  this  another  work  of  the  same  author,  entitled,  "  Relatioa 
d'un  Voyage  en  Egypte,"  p.  293.  in  which  there  is  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  Coptic  monasteries  and  religious  orders. 
See  also  "  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  de  la  Compag- 
nie  de  Jesus  dans  le  Levant,"  torn.  ii.  p.  9. — Mallet,  ZkiCrif' 
tka  de  I'Egi/pte,  torn.  ii.  p.  64. 

[ot]  Job  Ludolf,  Comment,  in  Histor.  ^tkiop.  p.  451, 
461,  466— Lobo,  Foyage  d'Abhdnia,  torn.  ii.  p.  36.-^JVok- 
tmw;  M&noires  des  Missions  dans  le  Levant,  torn.  iv.  p.  377. 
— Uich.  Le  Quien,  Orietis  Christian,  torn.  ii.  p.  641. 
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CBNT.  Following  the  doctrine  of  Dioscorus,  Barsuma, 
sECT^iii  ^^"^ias,  Fullo,  and  others,    whom    they    con* 
PART  r.  sider  as  the  heads  or  chief  ornaments  of  their  sect, 
i'.^'VSm'  they  maintain  that  in  Christ  the  divine  and  human 
nature  were  reduced  into  OTie,  and  consequend/ 
reject  both  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedony 
and  the  famous  letter  of  Leo  the  Great.    That, 
however,  they  may  not  seem  to  have"the  least 
inclination   towards  the   doctrine   of  Eutyches, 
which  they  profess  to  reject  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal,  they  propose  their  own  system  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  circumspection,  and  hold  the 
following  obscure  principles :  That  the  two  natures 
are  united  in  Christ  without  either  confusion  or 
mistut^e  ;  so  that  though  thtnature  of  our  Saviour 
be  really  one,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  ticqfold 
and  compound  \jt].  By  this  declaration  it  appears, 
that  those  learned  men,  who  look  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Mo7iopki/sites,  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  rather  as  a  dispute  about 
words  than  things,  are  not  so  far  mistalcen  as  some 
have  imagined  [oj.    Be  that  as  it  may,  both  the 
Asiatic 

[nj  Assemanni  BihUotk.  Orient.  Ctement.  Paiican.  tom.  ii- 
p.  25, 26,  29,  34,  J 1 7,  1 33,  1 35,  277,  297,  &c.— S«,  in  the 

same  work,  Abiilpharage'a  Subtile  Vindication  of  the  Do^rine 
of  his  Seel,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  There  ia  a  complete  and  circum- 
Btantial  account  of  the  religion  of  the  AbysBinians,  in  theTi*- 
ologia  £thiopica  of  Gregory  the  Abyssinian,  published  by 
Fabricius,  in  his  Lhx  evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  p.  716.  where 
there  is  also  a  list  of  all  the  writers  who  have  given  account* 
of  the  Abyssinians. 

[o]  Sec  La  Croze,  Hist,  du  Chrislianisme  des  Indes,  p.  23. 
Assemanni  loc.  dial.  lom.  ii.  p.  291,  297.— Rich.  Simon, 
Histpire  des  Chretiens  Orientaux,  p.  1 19. — Jo.  Joach.  Schro- 
der! Tliesaurtis  Lingua  jirwetiica;,  p.  276.  (CJ-  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  terms  used  by  the  Monophysites  are 
something  more  than  equivocal ;  they  are  contradictory.  It 
may  also  be  farther  observed,  that  those  who  pretend  to  hold 
a  middle  path  between  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  and  Euty* 
ches,  were  greatly  embarassed,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
oppose  the  one,  without  adopting,  or  at  least  appealing  to 
adopt  the  other.     ^ 
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Asiatic  and  African  Monophysites  of  the  present  cent/ 
times  are,  generally  speaking,  so  deeply  sunk  in  a^\i, 
ignorance,  that  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine  part  i- 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  Chris-  v„rv*j 
tian  societies,  is  rather  founded  on  their  own  ob- 
sttoacy,  and  on  the  authority  of  their  ancestors, 
than  on  any  other  circumstance  ;  nor  do  they  even 
pretend  to  appeal,  in  its  behalf,  to  reason  and  ar- 
gument [p]. 

XIV.  'rhe  Armenians  [j],  though  they  agree  The  Aro»* 
with  the  other  Monophysites  In  the  main  doctrine"'""" 
of  that  sect  relating  to  the  umty  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature  in  Christ,  differ  from  them,  never- 
theless, in  many  points  of  faith,  discipline,  and 
worship ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they 
hold  no  communion  with  that  branch  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites who  are  Jacobites  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  that  term.  The  Armenian  church  is  go- 
verned by  three  patriarchs  {f}.  The  chief  of 
6  3  these, 

f;)]  The  liturgies  of  the  CoptSi  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  and 
the  Abjrttinians,  have  been  published)  with  learned  observa- 
tioai,  by  Renaudot)  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Lu 

turgia  Orientates. 

[j]  The  first  writer,  who  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  religion  and  history  of  the  Armenians,  was  Clement  Ga- 
lani,  an  Italian  of  the  order  of  the  Theatins,  whose  Concilia^ 
tioEcclesiiB  Armenicte  cum  Ramana,  was  published  at  Rome, 
in  three  volumes,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1650.  The  other  au- 
thors, who  have  treated  of  this  branch  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his"  I.vx  Evangelii  toti 
orh  exorient,  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  640, ;  to  which  must  be  added, 
leQuien  Oriens  CArirfwin!«,tom.i.p.l362— The  History  of 
Christianity  in  Armenia,  which  the  learned  La  Croze  has  sub- 
jobed  to  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  Abyssinia,  and  which  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1739* 
ts  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  importance  and  copiousness 
of  the  subject  |  which  must  be  attributed  lo  the  age  and  in- 
firmities of  that  author.  For  an  account  of  the  particular  in- 
stitutions and  rites  of  the  Armenians,  see  GemelH  Carreri 
yoi/age  du  lour'  du  monde,  torn,  ii,  p,  146. 

([>  Qr]  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  mentions  four ;  hut  his  authority, 
were  it  more  respectable  than  it  really  is,  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  exceUeiit  sources  from  whence  Dr.  Mosh^im 
dnwi  his  materiikli. 
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CENT,  these,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  Greater 
^^''  Annema,  beholds  forty-two  archbishops  subjected 
^rt'i!'  ^  ^^  jurisdiction,  and  resides  in  a  monastery  at  a 
v^-vO  place  called  EcJimiazm.  The  revenues  of  this 
spiritual  ruler  are  such  as  would  enable  him  to 
tve  in  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
manner  {$] ;  but  there  is  no  mark  of  pomp  or 
opulence  in  his  external  appearance,  nor  in  his 
domestic  ceconomy.  His  table  is .  frugal,  his 
habit  plain ;  nor  is  he  distinguished  from  the 
monks,  with  whom  he  lives,  by  any  other  circum- 
stance than  his  superior  power  and  authority.  He 
is,  for  the  most  part,  elected  to  :  his  patriarchal 
dignity  by  the  suffrages  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  JEchmiazin,  and  his  election  is  confirmed  by  the 
solemn  approbation  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
second  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  who  is  called 
The  Catholic f  resides  at  Cis,  a  city  of  O'ficw,  rules 
over  the  churches  established  in  Cappadocia,  Gil. 
cidj  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  hath  twelve  archbi. 
shops  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  also  at  present 
acknowledges  his  subordination  to  the  patriarch  of 
Echmiazin,  The  third,  and  last,  in  rank  of  the 
patriarchs  above  mentioned,  who  has  no  more 
than  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  his  dominion, 
resides  in  the  island  of  Aghtamar,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Lake' of  Varaspuracan,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  the  other  Armenians  as  the  enemy 
of  their  church 

Besides  these  prelates,  who  are  patriarchs  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  term,  the  Armenians  have 
other  spiritual  leaders,  who  are  honoured  with 

the 

[s]  R.  Simon  bai  subjoined  to  his  HUtotre  de  Chretias 
Orient,  p.  217.  an  account  of  all  the  Arinenian  churches  that 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  grand  patriarch.  But 
this  eceount,  though  taken  from  Uecanus,  an  Annenian 
btshpp,  is  nevertheless  defective  in  many  respects.  ■  For  an  ac: 
count  of  the  residence  and  manner  of  hie  of  the  patriarch 
of  Echmiazin,  see  Paul  Lucas  Voyage  au  Levant,  torn.  ii.  P; 
247,  and  Gejnelii  Carreii  Foycse  dtt  tour  du  mvnde,  torn,  iu 
p.  4^10,  -        .         ^  * 
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the  title  of  Patriarchs ;  but  this,  indeed,  is  no  cent. 
more  than  an  empty  title,  unattended  with  the  ^^^., 
authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  patriarchal  dig-  ^^^^ ,, 
nity.  Thus  the  archbishop  of  the  Armenians,  v>v^^ 
who  lives  at  Constantinople,  and  whose  authority 
is  respected  by  the  churches  established  in  those 
provinces  that  form  the  connexion  between  Eti- 
rope  and  Asia,  enjoys  the  title  of  Patriarch.  The 
same  denomination  is  given  to  the  Armenian 
bish(ro  who  reades  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  the  pre- 
late or  the  same  nation,  who  has  his  episcopal  seat 
at  Caminec  in  Poland,  and  governs  the  Armenian 
churches  that  are  established  in  Russia,  Poland-^ 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  These  bishops  assume 
the  title  of  Patriarchs,  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  Great  Patri- 
arch of  Eckmiaxin.  For  by  an  authority  derived 
from  this  supreme  head  of  the  ^menian  church, 
they  are  allowed  to  consecrate  bishops,  and  to 
make,  every  third  year,  and  distribute  among  their 
congregations,  the  holy  chrism,  or  ointment ; 
which,  according  to  a  constant  custom  among  the 
eastern  Chris,tian8,  is  the  privilege  of  the  patriarchs 
alone  [_ty 

XV.  The  Nestorians,  yiho  zve  also  known  by  The  Neita- 
the  denomination  of  Chaldeans,  have  fixed  their  p'"'  "' 
habitations  chiefly  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  They  have  several  doctrines,  5S 
well  as  some  religious  ceremonies  and  institutions, 
that  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  the  main 
points  that  distinguish  them  from  all  other  Chris- 
tian societies,  are,  their  persuasion  that  Nestoriua 
8  4  was 

[t"}  See  the  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  MUsioss  de  la  Campag. 
niede  Jesus,  torn,  iit,  p.  1 — 218.  where  there  is  an  ample  and 
circumstantial  account,  both  of  the  civil  and  religioi 


the  Armenians.  This  account  has  been  highly  applauded  by 
M.  de  U  Croze,  for  the  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  industry,  with 
which  it  is  drawn  up,  and  no  man  was  more  conversant  in  lub. 

jects  of  this  nature  than  that  learned  author See  La  Croze» 

fiUtokt  du  Chrklimmie  d'£thi<^,  p.  345- 
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CENT,  was  unjustly  condemned  by  the  council  of  JEpfe« 
sect'i  *"*'  ^"'^  '■^^^'^  '''^"'  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of 
PART  I."  t^^t  prelate,  who  mdntained  that  there  were  not 
«..,*v^>'  only  two  natures,  but  also  two  distinct  persons  in 
the  Son  of  God.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  churdi, 
this  error  was  looked  upon  as  of  the  most  momen- 
tous and  pernicious  kind  )  but  in  our  times  it  is 
esteemed  of  less  consequence,  by  persons  ef  the 
greatest  weight  and  authority  in  theological  mati 
ters,  even  among  the  Roman  Catholic  doctors. 
They  couMder  this  whole  controversy  as  a  dis- 
pute about  words,  and  the  opinion  of  Nestorius 
as  a  nominal,  rather  than  a  real  heresy  ;  that  is, 
as  an  error  arising  rather  from  the  words  he  em- 
ployed, than  from  his  intention  in  the  use  of 
them.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Chaldeans  at- 
tribute to  Christ  two  natures,  and  even  two 
persons  ;  but  they  correct  what  may  seem  rash  in 
this  expression,  by  adding,  that  these  natures  and 
persons  are  so  closely  and  intimately  united,  that 
they  have  only  one^spect.  Now  the  word  barsoptJ, 
\}y  which  they  express  this  aspect  Is  precisely 
of  the  same  signification  with  the  Greek  word 
■aiovtmoj,  which  signifies  a  person  [u} ;  and  frofh 
hence  it  is  evident,  that'  they  attached  to  the 
word  aspect  the  same  idea  that  we  attach  to  the 
word  person,  and  that  they  understood  by  the 
word  person,  precisely  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  nature. '  However  that  be,  we  must  ob- 
serve here,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  Nestori- 
ans,  that,  of  all  the  Christian  societies  established 
in  the  East,  they  have  been  the  most  careful  and 
successful  in  avoiding  a  multitude  of  superstitious 
opinions 

P«3  It  18  in  thU  manner  that  the  aentimenta  oCthe  Neitori- 
ana  are  explained  in  the  inscriptiona  which  adorn  the  tombs  of 
their  patriarchs  in  the  city  of  Mousul. — See  Asaemanni  5iiA". 
otk.  Oriental.  Falican.  torn.  iii.  par,  II.  p.  210. — R.  Sinioni 
Histoirede  la  Creaace  da  Chretiens  Orienlavx,  ch.  vii.  p.  95. 
--Petnia  Stroaza,  Her  dogmatibus  Chaldeormn,  published  in 
pyo,  at  Rome,  in  the  yi;ar  1617, 
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opinions  and  practices  that  have  infegted  the  Greek  cent. 
and  Latin  churches  fj-l.  ''"■ 


sect  were  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Their  pa- 
same  pontiiF,  or  catholic,  who  resided  first  at*^'"^'"' 
Bagdat,  and  afterwards  at  Mousul.  But  in  this 
century  the  Nestorians  were  divided  into  two  sects. 
They  had  chosen,  in  the  year  1552,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  two  bishops  at  the  same  time, 
Simeon  Barmana  and  John  Sulaka,  otherwise 
named  Siud.  The  latter,  to  strengthen  his  in- 
terest, and  to  triumph  over  his  competitor,  went 
directly  to  Rome,  and  acknowledged  the  jurisdic- 
tion, that  he  might  be  supported  by  the  credit  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  year  1555,  Simeon 
Denha,  archbishop  of  Gelu,  adopted  the  party  of 
the  fugitive  patriarch,  who  had  embraced  the 
communion  of  the  Latin  church ;  and,  being 
afterwards  chosen  patriarch  himself,  fixed  his  xe- 
sidence  in  the  city  of  Ormia,  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Persia,  where  his  successors  still  continue, 
and  are  all  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Simeon, 
so  far  down  as  the  last  century,  these  patriarchs 
persevered  in  their  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  seem  at  present  to  liave  withdrawn 
themselves  from  it  \jj'].  The  great  Nestorian 
pontiffs,  who  forip  the  opposite  party,  and  look 
with  an  hostile  eye  on  this  little  patriarch,  have 
since  the  year  \559,  been  distinguished  by  the 
general,  denominatioji  of  EHas,  and  reside  con- 
stantly 


[.t}  See  tlie  learned  dissertation  of  Assemanni  de  Suris 
NestorianU,  which  occupiea  entirely  the  fourth  volume  of  hii 
Siblioth.  Oriental.  Vaikan.  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
Diuch  coneutted,  and  partly  copied,  by  Mich.  Le  Quien,  in  the 
eleTenth  volume  of  his  Oriens  Ckristiartus,  p.  1078. 

[^]  See  Jos,  Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orient,  falkaii. 
(em,  i.  p',  538,  and  torn.  ii.  p,  4^6. 
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CENT,  stantly  in  the.ctty  of  Mousul  f^z].   Their  spiritual 
sECT^'iii  dominion  is  very  extensive,  takes  in  a  great  part 
PAitT  1.  of  Asia,  and  comprehends  also  within  its  circuit 
v.,^>-v'>^  the  Arabian  Nestorians ;  as  also  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the  coast  o£ 
Malabar  [a]. 
The  tt-        XVII.  Beside  the  Christian  sodeties  now  men. 
^^°     tioned,  who  still  retained  some  faint  shadow  it 
•etts.        least  of  that  system  of  religion  delivered  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  there  were  other  sects  dispersed 
through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  whose  principles 
and  doctrines  were  highly   pernicious.     These 
sects  derived  their  origin  from  the  Ebionites,  Va- 
lentinians,  Manicheans,  Basilidians,  and  other  s^ 
paratists,  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
exdted    schisms    and  factions    in    the  churdi. 
Equally  abhorred  by  Turks  and  Christians,  and 
thus  suffering  oppression  from  all  quarters,  they 
declined  from  day  to  day,  and  fell  at  length  into 
such  barbarous  superstition  and  ignorance,  as  ex- 
tinguished among  them  every  spark  of  true  reli- 
gion.   Thus  were  they  reduced  to  the  wretched 
■>  and  ignominious  figure  they  at  present  make, 

having  fallen  from  the  privileges,  and  almost 
forfeited  the  very  name  of  Christians.  The  sect, 
who  pass  in  the  East  under  the  denomination  of 
Sabians,  who  call  themselves  Mendai,  Ijdhij  or  the 
disciples  of  John,  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle 
the  Christians  of  St.  John,  because  they  yet  retain 
some  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  is  probably  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  ancient  Hemerohaptists,  of  whom  the 
writers 

[zj  A  list  of  the  Nestorian  poiitifTa  is  given  by  Assemanni, 
in  his  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn,  iii,  par.  I.  p.  711.  whichis 
corrected,  however,  in  the  same  volume,  (iar.  II.  p.  cm;..— Sm 
_  also  Le  Quien,  Oriem  Chriitianrts,  torn.  iii.  p.  1078, 

[a]  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of  the  Chrislians 
of  St.  Thomas  in  La  Croze,  Histoire  da.  Christianismeths  /"' 
dfs.  See  also  Assemanni  he,  citat,  tom.  iii.  par,  II.  ^ap-  it* 
f.  ccccxiii, 
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writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  make  frequent  cent. 
mention  [a].    This  at  least  is  certain,  that  that    *"• 


sect,  bears  no  sort  of  similitude  to  John  the  Baptist, 
but  rather  resembles  the  person  of  that  name 
whom  the  andent  writers  represent  as  the  chief  of 
the  Jewish  Hemerobaptists  [6].  These  ambiguous 
Christians,  whatever  their  origin  be,  dwell  in 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  principally  at  Bassara  j 
and  their  reUgion  consists  in  bodily  washings,  per- 
formed frequently,  and  with  great  solemnity  [cjj 
and  attended  with  certain  ceremonies  which 
the  priests  mingle  with  this  superstitious  ser- 
vice [rf]. 

XVin.The 

(CS"  [3]  The  sect  of  Hemerobaptists  among  the  Jewg  were 
GO  called  from  their  washing  themselves  every  day,  and  their 
performing  this  custom  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  ae  a  reli- 
gious rite,  necessary  to  salvation,  .  The  account  of  this  sect 
given  by  Ephiphsnius,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  of  here- 
ues,  has  been  treated  as  a  fiction,  in  con^iequence  of  the  suspi. 
cions  of  inaccuracy,  and  want  of  veracity,  under  whieh  that 
author  too  justly  labours.  Nay,  the  existence  of  the  Heme- 
robaptists has  been  denied,  but  without  reason,  since  they  are 
mentioned  by  Justifi  Martyr,  Eusebius,  and  many  other  an* 
cient  writers,  every  way  worthy  of  credit.  That  the  Chris- 
tiana of  St.  John  were  descended  from  this  sect,  is  rendered 
probable  by  many  reasons,  of  which  the  principal  and  the  moat 
estiefactory  may  be  seen  in  a  very  learned  ahd  ingenious  work 
6f  Dr.  Mosheim,  entitled  Moshermi  De  Rebus  ChristianoTunt 
ant(  Constantifium  Magnum  Commentarii,  p,  44. 

(C>  [i]  See  the  preceding  note. 

Ij;^  [cj  The  Mendians  at  preaent  perform  these  ablutions 
only  once  in  a  year.  See  Mosheim,  De  Lebus  Ckiistian.  ante 
Const.  Mag.  Comment,  p.  45. 

Id"]  See  the  work  of  a  learned  Carmelite,  named  Ignatius,  a 
Jefu,  published  at  Rome,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1652,  under  the 
following  title  :  "  Narratio  originis  rituuin  et  errorem  Chris- 
tianorum  S.  Johannis ;  cui  adjungltur  discuraus,  per  modum 
Dialogi,  in  quo  confutantur  xxxiv  errores  ejusdem  nationis." 
Engelb.  Kaemferi  ^wanitates  Exottae,  Fasck.  II.  Rel.  XI. 
p.  95. — Sale's  Preface  to  his  English  I'ranslation  of  the  Ko- 
ran, p.  IS. — Assemanni  Siiliolh,  Qruntal.  tom,  iii.  par.  II. 
p.  639r-^Tbevenot,  Voyages,  tom.  iv,  p.  58i. — Herbelot.  Bi- 
bUoth. 
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CENT.        XVin.  The  Jasidians,  or  Jezdteans,  of  whose 
XVI.     religion  and  manners  many  reports  of  a  very 
*f^^'^"'' doubtful  nature  are  given  by  voyage-writers,  aie 
x^^-i,'^  an  unsettled  wandering  tribe,  who  frequent  the 
Thf  jiHdi-  Gordtan  mountains,  and  the  deserts  of  Curdustan,i 
^^  J"-  province  of  Persia  ;  the  character  of-  whose  inha- 
bitants has  something  in  it  peculiarly  fierce  and 
intractable.      The    Jezdseans    are    divided   into 
black  and  •white  members.    The  former  are  the    " 
priests  and  rulers  of  the  sect,  who  go  arrayed  in 
sable  garments  f  while  the  latter,  who  compos^    ■ 
the   multitude,    are    clothed    in  white.    Thar 
system  of  religion  is  certainly  very  singular,  and    ' 

is 
*  llioih.  Orient,  p.  725-— The  very  learned  Bayer  had  composed     I 
an  historical  account  of  these  Mendzans,   which  contaiDed  i 
variety  of  curious  and  interesting' facts,  and  of  which  he  de- 
signed   that  I  ihauld  be  the  editor,  but  a   fudden   death  pre-      ' 
vented  his  executing  hia  intention.   He  was  of  opinion  {asap.      | 
pears  from  the  T/tesaurus  Bpisloticus  Crozianus,  torn,  i.  p.  2I-)     | 
that  these  Mendians,  or  disciples  of  St.  John,  were  a  branch      ^ 
of  the  ancient  Manicheans  )  which  opinion  La  Croie  himself     | 
Beems  to  have  adopted,  as  may  be  aeen  in  tho  work  now  cileiij 
torn,  ili.  p.  31,  52.      But  there  is  really  nothing,  either  in  the 
doctrines  or  manners  of  this  sect,  that   resembles  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  Manicheans.     Henoe  several  teamed  mee 
conjecture,  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the.  ancient  id* 
lators  who  worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  more  especial- 
ly from  those  who  payed  religious  adoration  to  the  stars  of 
heavec,  and  who  were  called,  by  the  Arabians,  Sabians  ot  So- 
beant  fSainniJ.     This  opinion  ha,s  been  maintained  with  muct 
erudition  by  the  famous  Fourmount,  in  a  Dissertation  inserted 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  "  Meraoires  de   I'Academie 
des  Inseriptioni  et  des  Belle*  Lettres,"  p.  93.  But  it  is  ahso- 
lately  groundless,  and  has  not  even  a  shadow  of  probability, 
if  we  except  the  name  which  the  Mahometans  usually  give  to 
this  «ect.      The  Mendarans,  themselves,  acknowledge,  that 
they  are  of  Jewish  origin,  and  that  they  were   translated  out 
of  Palestine  into  the  country  they  at  present  inhabit.     They 
have  sacred  books  of  a  very  remote  antiquity ;   among  others, 
one  which  they  attribute  to  Adam,  and  another  composed  by 
John,  whom  they  revere  as  the  founder  of  their  sect.  As  these 
books  have  beea  «ome  years  ago  added  to  the  library  of  the 
"  king  of  France,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  contribute  to 

S've  U9  a  more  authentic  account  q£  this  people  than  we  bl^^C 
therto  receivedt 
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is  not  hitherto  sufficiently  kiiown  ;  though  it  be  cent. 
evidently  composed  of  some  Christian  doctrines,  ''^'■ 
and  a  motley  mixture  of  fictions  drawn  from  a  p^^'j, ^' 
different  source.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  \.^y^ 
other  corrupt  sects,  that  have  dishonoured  Chris-- 
tianity,  by  the  pecuhar  impiety  of  their  opinion 
concerning  the  evil  gemus.  This  mahgnant 
principle  they  call  Karubm  or  Cherubim,  i.  e.  one 
of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And 
if  they  do  not  directly  address  religious  worship 
to  this  evil  minister,  they  treat  him  at  least  with 
the  utmost  respect,  and  not  only  abstain,  them* 
selves,  from  offering  him  any  marks  of  hatred  or 
contempt,  but  moreover  will  not  suffer  any  con- 
tumelious treatment  to  be  given  him  by  others. 
Nay,  they  are  said  to  carry  this  reverence  and  cir- 
cumspection to  such  an  excessive  height,  that  no 
efforts  of  petsecution,  no  torments,  not  even  death 
itself,  can  engage  them  to  conceive  or  express  an 
abhorrence  of  this  evil  genius ;  and  that  they 
will  make  no  scruple  to  put  to  death  such  persons 
as  express,  in  their  presence,  an  aversion  to  him  [ej* 
XIX.  The 


[e]  See  Hyde,  Historia  ReVig.  Veter,  Persarum  in  Append. 
p,  549. — Otter,  Forage  en  Turquit  et  eti  Perse,  torn.  i.  f.  121. 
torn.  ii.  p.  249.  In  the  laft  century,  Michael  Nau,  &  learned 
Jesuit,  undertook  to  instruct  this  profane  sect,  and  to  give 
them  juBter  notions  of  religion  (see  D'ArvieuK,  Manoires  on 
fogages,  torn.  vi.  p.  362,  377))  and  after  him  another  Jesuit, 
whose  name  was  Monier,  embarked  in  the  same  dangerous  en- 
terprise (see  Memoires  des  Missions  des  Jesuites,  torn.  iii.  p. 
291 )  J  but  how  they  were  received,  and  what  success  attended 
iheir  ministry,  is  hitherto  unknown.  Rhenferdius,  as  appears 
from  the  letters  of  the  learned  Gisbert  Cuper,  published  by 
Bayer  (see  p.  30.)  consider  the  Jesditans  as  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Sethians.  But  this  opinion  is  no  less  improba- 
ble tkin  tliat  which  makes  them  a  branch  of  the  Maoicheans  ; 
which  u  sufficiently  refuted  by  their  sentiments  concerning 
tiie  Evil  Genius.  Beausobre,  in  his  Hislmre  de  Manicheisme, 
torn.  ii.  p.  613.  conjectures  that  the  denomination  of  this  sect 
M  derived  from  the  uame  of  Jesus  i  but  it  seems  rather  to  be 
bDrroved 
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CENT;      XIX.  The  Duruzians,  or  Dursians,  a  fierce  and 
''Vi.     warlike  people  that  inhabit  the  craggy  rocks  and 
^^'yj/ inhospitable  wilds"'of  mount  Libanus,  give  them. 
\^y.r>~f  selves  out  for  descendants  of  the  Franks,  who, 
Ihl^>IiM^  from  the  eleventh  century,  carried  on  the  Holy 
otDw<iani.,n^y  with  the  Mahometans  in  Palestine ;  though 
this  pretended  origin  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
uncertainty.     What  the  doctrine  and  discipUne  of 
this  nation  are  at  present,  is  extremely  difficult 
to  know,  as  they  are  at  the  greatest  pains  ima- 
ginable to  conceal  their  religious  sentiments  and 
principles.     We  find,  however,  both  in  their  opi- 
nions and  practice,  the  plainest  proofs  of  their 
acquaintance  with  Christianity.    Several  learned 
men  have  imagined,  that  both  they  and  the  Curdl 
of  Persia  had  formerly  embraced  the  sentimentsof 
the  Manicheans,  and  perhaps  still  persevere  in 
their  pernicious  errors  {_J"\' 

The  Chamsi,  or  Solares,  who  reside  in  a  certain 
distrifct  of  Mesopotamia,  are  supposed,  by  curious 
inquirers  into  these  matters,  to  be  a  branch  of 
tlie  Sanlsjeans,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {^g]. 

There  are  many  other  Semi-christian  sects  of 
these  tinds  in  the  east  [//],   whose  principles, 


borrowed  from  the  word  Jasid,  or  Jezdan,  which,  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  signifieithe  GoodGod,  and  is  opposed  to  Ahrm- 
ne,  or  Arimamus,  the  Evil-  Principle  (see  Herbeloi,  B3>Udh. 
Orientale,  p.  484.— Charefeddin  Aly,  Hist,  de  Timurbec,  torn. 
iii.  p.  81. 1  so  that  the  tenn  Juxidans  points  out  that  sect  as 
the  worshippers  of  the  good,  or  tiue  God.  Notwithstanding 
the  plausibility  of  this  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  impos. 
aible  that  the  city  Jexd,  of  which  Otter  speaks  in  his  fo^' 
en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  283,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  title  of  Jusidians,  or  Jezdaans. 

'iJ"]  See  Lucaa.  Voyages  en  Grece  el  Asie  Mineurc,  torn. 
ii.  p.  36 — Hyde,  Histor.  Relig.  Viter.  Persar.  p.  591,554. 
— SirPaulRicaut'3*M/oiyo/'MeO«(»i«w£wj«Ve,voI.i.p.313, 

f^]  Hyde,  Histor.  ReUg.  Veter.  Persar.  p.  555. 

[jAJ  See  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Diusse,  entitled,  "  Lettres 
Edifiaotes,  et  Curieuses  des  Missions  Etntngeree/'  tom.  i-  P- 
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tenets,  and  institutions,  are  fiir  from  being  un-  cent. 
worthy  of  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  And  those    ^^'■ 
who  would  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  their  researches  ^^rt"!* 
this  way,  and  more  especially  to  have  the  reli-  i,^y>.^ 
gjous  books  of  these  sects  conveyed  into  Europe^ 
would  undoubtedly  render  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  sacred  literature,  and  obtain  applause 
from  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Christian 
antiquities ;  for  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto 
been  g^ven  of  these  nations  and  sects  are  full  of 
uncertainty  and  contradiction. 

XX.  The    missionaries  of  Eome  have  never  of  the 
ceased  to  display,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  their  ^"^* 
dexterity  in  making  proselytes,  and  accordingly  bncedie 
have  founded,  though  with  great  difficulty  and  ^'""' 
expence,  among  the  greatest  part  of  the   sects  niou. 
now    mentioned,   congregations  that  adopt  the 
doctrine,  and  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction,  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.     It  is  abundantly  known,  that 
among  the  Greeks,  who  live  under  the  empire  of 
the  Turk,  and  also  among  those  who  are  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  and  other  Christian  princes,  there 
are  several  who  have  adopted  the  laith  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Latin  church,  and  are  governed  by 
their  own  clergy  and  bishops,  who  receive  their 
confirmation  and  authority  from  Rome.     In  this 
latter  city  there  is  a  college,  expressly  founded 
with  a  view  to  multiply  these  apostatizing  societies, 
and  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  credit  and  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff  among  the  Greeks, 
hi  these  colleges  a  certain  number  of  Grecian  stu- 
dents, who  have  given  early  marks  of  genius  and 
capacity,  are  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
are  more  especially  prepossessed  with  the  deepest 
sentiments 

63.  This  author  tells  us,  that  in  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Persia  from  India,  there  lives  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
imprint  the  sign  of  the  croes  on  their  bodies  with  a  red  hot 
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CENT,  sentiments  of  veneration  and  zeal  for  the  authority 
''^'-    of  the  pope.    Such  an  institution,  accompanied 
'^^'r'l!  ^'^^  ^^  efforts  and  labours  of  the  missionaries, 
r^^  could  not  fail,  one  would  think,  to  gain  an  im- 
mense number  of  proselytes  to  Itonw,  considering 
the  unhappy  state  of  the  Grecian  churches.    But 
the  case  is  quite  otherwise  ;  for  the  most  respec- 
table writers,  even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persui. 
sion,  acknowledge  fairly,  that  the  proselytes  they 
have  drawn  from  the  Greek  churches  make  a    j 
wretched  and  despicable  figure,  in  point  of  num-    : 
ber,  opulence,  and  dignity,  when  compared  with    j 
thme,  to  whom  the  religion,  government,  nay,    I 
the  very  name  of  Rome,  are  disgusting  and  odious.  I 
They  observe  farther,  that  the  sincerity  of  a  great    I 
part  of  these  proselytes  is  of  the  Grecian  stamp; 
so  that,  when  a  favourable  occasion  is  offered 
them  of  renouncing,  with  advantage,  their  pre- 
tended conversion,  they  seldom  fail,  not  only  to  . 
return  to  the  bosom  of  their  own  church,  but  even 
to  recompense  the  good  oflices  they  received  from 
the  Romans  with  the  most  injurious  treatment. 
The  same  writers  mention  another  circumstance, 
much  less   surprising,  indeed,  than  those  now 
mentioned,  but  much  more  dishpnourable  to  the 
church  of  Home  ;  and  that  circumstance  is,  that 
even  those  of  the  Greek  students  who  are  edu- 
cated at  Rome  with  such  care,  as  might  naturally 
attach  them  to  its  religion  and  government,  are, 
nevertheless,  so  disgusted  and  shocked  at  the  cor- 
ruptions of  its  church,  clergy,  and  people,  that 
they  forget,  more  notorioudy.  than  others,  the 
obligations  with  which  they  have  been  loaded, 
and  exert  themselves  with  peculiar  obstinacy  and 
bitterness  in  opposing  the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  Latin  church  Vn. 

XXlh 

[/]  See,  among  other  authors  who  bave  treated  this  point  of 
history,  Urb.  Cerri,  £lat  mewnt de EgUse  Romam,Y-^'i<^° 
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XXI.  In  their  efforts  to  extend  the  papal  empire  cent. 
ever  the  Greek  church^,  the  designing  pontiffs  did  ^^^\„ 
not  for^t  the  chuf  ch  of  Russia,  the  chief  bulwark  paht  i." 
and  ornament  Of  the  Grecian  feith.     On  the  con-Aj^v>y 
trary,  frequent  deliberations  were  held  at  iiomc,  a  junction 
about  the  proper  methods  of  uniting,  or  rather  Jj^gK^M 
subjecting  this  church  to  the  papal  hierarchy.     In  mdRomaa 
this  century  John  Bagilides,  Grand  Duke  of  theJ^^'^J^ 
Russians,  seemed  to  discover  a  propensity  towards  «n  vua. 
this  union,  by  sending,  in  the  year  1580,  a  solemn  ■ 
embassy  to  Gregory  XIII.  to  exhort  that  pondff 
to  resume  the  negociations  relative  to  this  im- 
portant matter,  that  so  they  might  be  brought  to 
a  happy  and  speedy  conclusion.      Accordingly, 
the  year  following,  Antony  Possevin,  a  leaned 
and  artful  Jesuit,  was  charged  with  this  commis- 
sion by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  sent  into  Miiscovy 
to  bnng  it  into  execution.    But  this  dexterous 
missiiHiary,  thougfh  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain 
the  purposes  of  his  ambitious  court,  found  by  ex- 
perience that  all  his  efforts  were  unequal  to  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  \  nor  did  the  Russian 
ambassadors,  who  arrived   at  B.fme  soon  after, 
bring  any  thing  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  pon- 
t^,  but  empty  promises,  conceived  in  dubious  and 
general  terms,  on  which  little  dependence  could 
£e  made  Q£].  And,  indeed,  the  event  abundantly 
shewed, 

vMcb,  GpealuDg  of  the  Greeks,  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
fallowing  manner  :  ■■  Hi  deviennent  lea  plus  violens  eunemis 
des  Catholiqnes  lorsqu'ils  ant  apris  nos  ecieaces^et  qu'ils  ant 
Ganooissance  de  nos  imperfections  i"  i.  e.  in  plair^  English, 
They  (the  Greeks)  '..ecome  the  bitterest  enemies  of  us  Ri 
man  Catholics,  when  they  have  been  instructed  in  our  science 
and  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  our  imperfections.  Othi 
tegtimonies  of  a  like  nature  shall  be  given  hereafter. — Michi 
I<e  Quien  has  given  ua  an  eaumer^tion,  although  a  defective 
one,  of  the  Greek  bishops  that  follow  the  ritet  oC  the  RomM 
<:liurch,iQ  his  Onenj  ChriA.  torn.  iii.  p.  860. 
.  [ij  See  the  conferences  between  Fossevio  and  tlu  duke  of 
Muscovy,  together  with  the  other  wntings  of  thij  Jesuit,  rda-  , 
VOL.  tv.  T  tiw 
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CENT,  shewed,  that  Basilides  had  no  other  vi^,  in  all 

^^^    these  negociations,  than  to  flatter  the  pope,  and 

PART  I.  obtain  his  assistance,  in  order  to  bring  to  an  ad- 

\,^-y<^  vantageous  conclusion  the  unsuccessful  war,  wHch 

he  had  carried  on  against  Poland. 

The  ministry  ot   Possevin  and  his  assodates 
was,  however,  attended  with  more  iruit  among 
that  part  of  the  Russians  who  reside  in  the  FoUsE 
dominions,  many  of  whom  embraced  the  doctrine 
and  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  in  consequence 
of  an  association  agreed  on  in  the  year  1596,  in  a 
meeting  at  Bresty,  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Cujavia.     Those  that  thus  submitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  Rome  were  called  the  United^  while  the 
adverse  party,  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constanthioph,  ■were 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Non-u7iited\iy  It 
is  likewise  ferther  worthy  of  observation  here,  dial 
there  has  been  established  at  Kiovta,  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  congregation  of  Russians, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  ruled  by  its  own  Metropolitans,  who  are  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Russian  bishops  that  reside 
in  that  dty  [m]. 
TiieTota-      XIL  The   Roman  missionaries  made  scarcely 
riewfRome  aDV  Spiritual  conqucsts  worthy  of  mention  among 
metoui ""  either  the  Asiatic  or  African  Monophysites.  About 
among  the  xhe  middle  of  the  preceding  century,  a  litUe  in- 
•it^'Ut^  significant  church,  that  acknowledged  the  juris- 
tbni,  uid  diction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  erected  among 
4rmeniini.jj^^   Nestflfians,  whose    patriarchs,   successively 
'  *  named 

live  to  the  Degociation  in  queeticKi,  that  are  subjoiaeil  to  bis 
work,  called  Motcovia.-—See  also  La  Vie  du  P.  Poismn,  per 
Jean  Dorigny,  bw.  V,  p.  351. 

[/]  Adr.  Regenvolschii  ffistor.  Ecdetwir.  Slaoonkar.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  it.  p.  465. 

[m]  See  Mich,  Le  Qulen,  Orims  Christianits,  torn.  i.  p- 
l^H.  and  torn,  jii,  p.  lliQr~-Acta  Samtorvm,  vooi.  iu 
februar.  p.  693. 
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named  Joseph  {n\  reside  in  the  city  of  Diarbek.   cent. 


fourteenth  century,  under  the  pontificate  of  ^-n^^'-o 
John  XXin.  who,  in  the  yea^  1318,  sent  them  a 
Dominican  monk  to  govern  their  church,  with 
the  title  and  authority  of  an  archbishop.  The 
epscopal  seat  of  this  spiritual  ruler  was  first  fixed 
at  Adorbigana,  in  the  district  of  Soldania  [oj ;  but 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Naxivan,  where  it 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
alone  are  admitted  to  that  ghostly  dignity  {_p\. 
The  Armenian  churches  in  Poland,  who  have 
embraced  the  &ith  of  Rome,  have  also  their  bishop, 
who  resides  at  Lemberg  {<f\.  The  Georgians  and 
Mingrelians,  who  were  visited  by  some  monks  of 
the  Theatin  and  Capuchin  orders,  disgusted  these 
missionaries  by  their  ferocity  and  ignorance,  re- 
mained inattentive  to  their  counsels,  and  unmoved 
by  their  admonitions  ;  so  that  their  ministry  and 
labours  were  scarcely  attended  with  any  visible 
firuit  [r]. 

XXIU.  The  pompous  accounts  which  the  pa-theiitotm 
pal  missionaries  have  given  of  the  vast  success  of  ^^^?^ 
their  labours  among  all  these  Grecian  sects,  are  uonuies 
equally  destitute  of  candour  and  truth.     It  is  evi-^^^s^^ 
dent,  from  testimonies  of  the  best  and  most  re-produceiii- 
spectable  authority,  that,  in  some  of  these  conn-''"''™'" 
tries,   they  do   nothing   more   than    administer 
dandestine  baptism  to  sick  infants  who  are  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  as  they  appear  in  the  ficti- 
T  3  tious 

[n]  See  Aswmanoi  Bihlioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  iiL  par. 
L  p.  615. — Le  Quien,  Orient  Chriitianas,  torn.  ii.  p.  10^4'. 

[o]   Odor.  Raynald,  jinaat.  torn,  kv,  ad  A.  1318,  wet.  iv. 

[p]  Le  Quieii,  Orient  Christian,  torn.  iii.  p.  1362,  aai 
IW'i.  Clemens  Galanua,  ConciliatioHe  Ecclesia  Arnienix  cum 
KmStitt,  torn.  i.  p.  527. 

[7]  ifcmiares  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesta,  torn. 
iii.  p.  54. 

[»■]  Urb.  Cerri.  Etat  present  lie  VE^lise  Romaine,  p.  162. 
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CENT,  dous  character  of  phy^cians  [j]  i  and  that,  in 
^"^    other  places,  the  whole  success  of  their  ministry 

8ICT.  III.  •  'f.         ,  I  I        .  I  ' 

SA«T  I.  ^^  confined  to  the  ffathenng  together  some 
\^^y^/  wretched  tribes  of  indlgeot  converts,  whose  po> 
verty  is  the  only  bond  of  their  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  who,  when  the  papal 
largesse*  are  suspended  or  withdrawn,  &U  from 
their  pretended  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  return  to 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  [(J-  ^^  happens 
alfio,  from  tiine  to  time,  that  a  person  of  distincdoa 
among  the  Greeks  or  Orientals  embraces  the 
doctrine  of  the  Latin  church,  and  promises  obe< 
dience  to  its  pontiff,  nay,  carries  matters  so  hx  as 
to  repur  to  Rome  to  testily  his  respectful  submis- 
sion to  the  apostolic  see.  But  in  these  obsequious 
steps  the  noble  converts  are  almost  always  moved 
by  avarice  or  ambition  ;  and  accordingly,  when 
the  face  of  their  affiiirs  changes,  when  tb^'have 
obt^ned  their  purposes,  and  have  nothing  more 
to  expect,  then  they,  generally  speaking,  either 
suddenly  abandon  the  church  of  Rome,  or  express 
their  attachment  to  it  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as 
are  only  calculated  to  deceive.  Those  who,  like 
the  Nestorian  bishop  of  Diarbek  \u'y,  continue 
stedfest  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman  feith,  and 
even  transmit  it  with  an  appearance  of  zeal  to 
their 

fs]  Urb.  Cerri  Elal  present  de  I'Eglue  Romaine,  p.  161. 
— Gabr.  de  Cbinon,  Relations  nouveUes  iu  Levant,  par.  I.  c. 
vi.  p.  174.  This  Capuchin  monk  delivers  hiB  opinions  on 
many  subjects  with  frankness  and  candour, 

[tl  See  Chardin's  Voifages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  186.  twn. 
ii.  p.  53i  75,  20e,  271,  349,  and  principally  torn.  iii.  p.  433, 
of  the  last  edition  ptibliahed  in  Holland,  in,4to  ;  for,  in  the 
'  former  editions,  all  the  scandalous  transactions  of  the  Roman 
missionaries  among  the  Armenians,  Colchians,  Iberians,  anii 
Persians,  are  entirely  wanting. — See  also  Chinon,  Relaiknidtt 
Lewint,  par.  II.  p,  308,  which  regards  the  Armenians  |  and 
Maillet,  Description  d'£gt/pte,  torn.  iii.  p.  65.  which  if  relative 
to  the  Copts. 

[uj  OtherwiK  named  Amidsd  and  Caramit. 
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their  posterity,  are  exdted  to  this  perseverance  cent. 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  uninterrupted  libera-  'L^'' 
lity  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  p^^'^  ,_* 

On  the  other  hand,'  the  bishops  of  Rome  are ^^^-yx/ 
extremely  attentive  and  assiduous  m  employing  aU 
the  methods  in  their  power  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend their  dominion  among  the  Christians  of  the 
East.  For  this  purpose,  they  treat,  with  the 
greatest  lenity  and  indulgence,  the  proselytes  they 
have  made  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  that  their 
ycdce  may  not  appear  intolerable.  Nay,  they 
carry  this  indulgence  so  far,  as  to  shew  evidently, 
that  they  are  actuated  more  by  a  love  of  power, 
than  by  an  attachment  to  their  own  doctrines  and 
institutions.  For  they  do  hot  only  allow  the  Greel? 
and  other  eastern  proselytes  the  liberty  of  retain^ 
ing,  in  their  puUic  worship,  the  rites  and  cere* 
monies  of  their  ancestors  (though  in  direct  oppo- 
sition with  the  religious  service  of  the  church  of 
Rome),  and  of  hving  in  a  manner  repugnant  to 
the  customs  and  practice  of  the  Latin  world ;  but, 
what  is  much  more  surprising,  they  suffer  the  pe^ 
culia^  doctrines,  that  distinguish  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals  from  all  other  Christian  societies,  to 
remain  in  the  public  religious  books  of  the  pro- 
selytes already  mentioned,  and  even  to  be  re- 
printed at  Rome  in  those  that  are  sent  abroad  for 
their  use  [w^.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to 
T  3  be 

f  ml  Aaaemanni  complains  in  many  passage!  of  his  SiiHoth, 
Orterii.  Vatican,  that  even  the  very  books  that  were  printed  at 
Rome  for  the  use  of  the  Nestoriana,  Jacobites,  and  Arme» 
nians,  were  not  corrected  nor  purged  from  the  errors  peculiar 
to  these  sects  ;  and  he  lool^s  upon  this  negligence  af  the  rea- 
son of  the  deicction  of  many  Roman  converts,  and  of  their  re- 
turn to  the  bosom  of  the  eaetem  and  Greek  churchesi  to  which 
they  originally  belonged. — See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  l^ttrei 
Ckmaes  du  R.  Simoti,  torn.  ii.  let.  sxiii.  p.  156,  in  which  this 
author  pretends  to  defend  this  conduct  of  the  Romans,  whicli 
»ome  attribute  to  indolence  and  neglect)  others  to  artifice  >ui4 
pn(ien?ft 
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CENT,  be  briefly  thus ;  That  at  Rome,  a  Greek,  an  Ar- 
g^^j„  menian,  or  a  Copt,  is  looked  upon  as  an  obedient 
PART  I.'  child,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  church,  if  he 
\^rvo^  acknowledges  the  supreme  and  unlimited  power 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  over  all  the  Christian  world. 
TheMaro-      XXIV.  The  Marofiites  who  inhabit  the  mounts 
''"*^        LibamiS  and  AnttUbanits,  date  their  subjection  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
from  the  time  that  the  Latins  carried  their  hostile 
arms  into  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Holy  Land  [x}.    lliis  sub- 
jection 

[x]  The  Maronite  docton,  and  more  specially  those  that 
reside  at  Rome,  maintain,  with  the  greatest  efforts  of  zeal  and 
argument,  that  the  religion  of' Rome  has  always  been  pre- 
■erred  among  them  in  its  purity,  and  exempt  from  any  mix. 
tme  of  heresy  or  error.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  has  been 
attempted,. with  great  labour  and  industry,  by  Faust.  Nairon, 
in  his  Dissertatio  de  origine,  tiontine,  ac  reUgione,  MaTomiarum, 
published  in  Svo  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1679-  It  waa  from  this 
treatise,  and  some  other  Maronite  writers,  that  De  la  Roque 
drew  the  materials  of  his  discour«es  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Maronitea,  together  with  the  abridgment  of  their  history, 
vhich  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Vayase  de  Stfrie 
et  du  Mont  l.ihan,  p.  28,  &c.  But  neither  this  hypothesis, 
nor  the  authorities  by  which  it  is  supported,  have  any  weight 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Roman  church  j  who  main- 
tain, that  the  Maronites  derived  their  origin  from  the  Mono. 
phygites,  and  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites  *, 
..p^til  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  embraced  the  coininu- 
nion  of  Rome.  See  R.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  dei  Chretiens 
Orientaux,  ch.  xiii.  p.  146. — Euseb.  Retiandot,  Hisior.  Pa- 
triarch, jllexand.  in  Prcefat.  iii.  2.  in  Histor.  p.  49.  The  very 
learned  Assemanni,  who  was  himself  a  Maronite,  steers  a 
(niddle  way  between  these  two  opposite  accounts,  in  hia  Si- 
tHolh.  Orient.  Folic,  torn.  i.  p.  496.  while  the  matter  in  debate 
is  left  undecided  by  Mich.  Le  Quien,  in  his  Orient  Chrusiianus, 
torn,  iii,  p.  1.  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Maronite 
church  ^d  its  spiritual  rulers — For  my  own  part,  I  am  pet- 
Buaded,  that  those  who  ccufsider  that  all  the  Maronites  have 
not  as  yet  embraced  the  faith,  or  acknowledged  the  jurisdic. 
tion  of  Rotne,  ^ill  be  little  disposed  to  receive  with  credulity 

*  Thote  who  maintained,  that,  notwithstanding  the  two  nitures  in 
Chmt,  vii  the  humiin  and  the  divine,  there  wai,  oeverthelesi,  but  («o 
,    wiUj  whidi  wii  th«  divine. 
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jecrion  however  was  agreed  to,  with  this  express  cent. 
condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor  their  emis-  ^^^\,. 
saries  should  pretend  to  change  or  abolish  any  pjir't  ,,' 
thing  that   related  to  the   anaent   rites,   moral  '^^'\-s^ 
precepts*  or  religious  opinions,  of  this  people.    So 
that,  in  reality,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
among  the  Maronites  that  savours  of  popery,  if 
we  except  their  attachment  to  .the  Roman  pon- 
tiff  [y],  who  is  obliged  to  pay  very  dear  for  their 
friendship.     For,  as  the   Maronites  live  in    the 
utmost  distress  of  poverty,  under  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  the  bishop  of  Rome  is 
under  a  necessity  of  foxnishing  them  with  such 
T  4  subsidies 

the  assertions  of  certain  Maronite  priests,  who  ate,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Syrians,  much  addicted  to  boasting  and  exagge- 
ration. Certain  it  is,  that  there  are  Maronites  in  Syria)  who 
still  behold  the  church  of  Rome  with  the  greatest  aversion 
and  abhorrence ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  great 
numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy,  eyen  under  lie  eye 
of  the  pontiff,  opposed  his  authority  during  the  last  century, 
and  threw  the  court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity.  One  body 
of  these  non^con forming  Maronites  retired  into  the  vallieg 
of  Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  Waldenses }  another, 
above  six  hundred  in  number,  with  a  bishop  and  several  eccle- 
■iistics  at  their  head,  fled  into  Corsica,  and  implored  the  pro. 
tection  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  against  the  violence  of  the 
Inquisitors.  See  Urb.  Cerri  Elat.  present  de  I'Eglise  Romaine, 
p.  121,  122.  Now,  may  it  not  be  asked  here.  What  could  ' 
have  excited  the  Maronites  in  Italy  to  this  public  and  vigo. 
roua  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  if  it  be  true  that  their 
opinions  were  in  all  respects  conformable  to  the  doctrines  and 
decrees  of  the  chuich  of  Rome?  This  opposition  could  not 
have  been  owing  to  any  thing  but  a  difference  in  point  of  doc- 
trine and  belief;  since  the  church  of  Rome  allowed,  and  still 
allows  the  Maronites  under  ita  jurisdiction,  to  retain 'and  per-r 
fomv  the  religious  rites  and  institutions  that  have  been  hapded 
down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  follow  the  precepts 
and  rules  of  life  to  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed. 
Compare  with  the  authors  above  cited,  Thesaur.  Epistd.  Cro^ 
mn,tom.  i.  p.  11. 

[y]  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  principally  on  this 
»ubject,thp  observationsBubjoinedby  Rich.  Simon,  tohis  French 
translation  of  the  Italian  Jesuit  Dandini's  Voyage  to  Mount 
Libanus,  published  in  12moat  Paris,  in  1685.  See  also  Eogebi 
ftcMudot,  Hiiioria  Patriarch'  Alexandr.  p.  £1S. 
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CENT,  subsidies  a?  may  appease  the  voradty  of  thar  op- 
Kvi.  pressors,  procure  a  subaiatence  for  their  bishop  and 
^RT "  *^'^''Sy»  provide  all  things  that  are  requisite  fiw 
\^,0Fy^  the  support  of  their  churches,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted exercise  of  public  worship,  and  contribute 
in  general  to  lessen  their  misery.  Basides,  the 
college  erected  at  Rottw  by  Gregory  XIU.  with 
a  desigfn  to  instruct  the  young  men,  frequently 
gent  from  Syria,  in  the  various  brandies  of  useful 
sdence  »nd  sacred  erudition,  and  to  prepossesi 
them  with  an  early  veneration  and  attachment 
for  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  attended  with  a  very 
considerable  espence.  The  patriarch  of  the  Mi- 
ronites  performs  his  spiritual  functions  at  Canobin, 
a  convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony,  oh 
mount  Libanus,  which  is  his  constant  residence. 
He  claims  the  title  o£  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  zai 
always  assumes  the  name  of  Peter,  as  if  he  seemed 
de»rous  of  being  considered  as  the  successor  of 
that  apostle  [z]. 

[^z2  See  Fetitqueus,  Voyage  a  Canobin  dans  le  Mont  L'r 
ban,  in  the  Nouveaus  Menioires  des  MigsioDG  tie  la  CompagnK 
de  Jesus,  torn.  iv.  p,  252,  and  torn.  viii.  p.  355.— ta  Rt^Vi 
Voyage  de  Syrie,  torn.  ii.  p.  10. — Laur.  D'Arviewx  MemrOf 
(iM  Foyagcf,  torn.  ii.  p.  418. 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

■  PART  n. 

The  History  of  the  Modern  Churches, 

— ^»98e-*i-eew^— 

CHAP.  L 

T/iC  History  of  Die  Lutheran  C/mrck. 

h  ^T^HE  rise  and  progress  of  the  EvangeUcal.  cent. 
X    or  ZiUtJieran  church,  have  been  already  „pii^^,, 
related,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  history  of  p^ht  ii.* 
the  Reformation.     The  former  of  these  titles  was  \.^^fv-\j 
assumed  by  that  church  in  consequence  of  the  ori-The  com- 
gind  design  of  its  founders,  which  was  to  restore  ^^"lu"" 
to  its  native  lustre  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  had  'heim 
so  long  been  covered  with  the  darkness  of  super- '  ^'^ 
fitition,  or,  in  other  words,  to  place  in  its  proper 
and  true  light  that  important  doctrine,  which  re- 
presents salvation  as  attainable  by  the  merits  of 
Christ  alone.    Nor  did  the  church,  now  under 
consideration,    discover   any  reluctance   agjunst 
adopting  the  name  of  the  great  man,  whom  Pro. 
'ndence  employed  as  the  honoured  instrument  of 
its  foundation  and  establishment.    A  natural  sen< 
timeht  of  gratitude  to  him,  by  whose  ministry  tho 
clouds  of  superstition  had  been  chiefly  dispelled, 
who  had  destroyed  the  clwms  of  pride  and  self- 
suffidency,  exposed  the  vanity  of  confidence  in 
the  intercession  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  pointed 
out  the  Son  of  God  ^  the  tmly  proper  object  of 
trust 
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CENT,  trust  to  miserable  mortals,  excited  his  foUowers  to 
XVI.    assume  his  name,  and  to  call  their  community  tHe 
^l^  ',"*  Lutheran  Church. 

v.y-y.^j  ITie  rise  of  this  church  must  be  dated  from 
that  remarkable  period,  when  the  pontiff  Leo  X, 
drove  Martin  Luther,  with  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, from  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
by  a  solemn  and  violent  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. It  began  to  acquire  a  regular  form,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  stability  and  consistence, 
from  the  year  1530,  when  the  system  of  doctrine 
and  mor^ty  it  had  adopted,  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  .  And  it  was 
rwsed  to  the  dignity  of  a  lawful  and  complete 
hierarchy,  totally  independent  on  the  laws  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Passau,  in  the  year 
1552,  between  Charles  V.  and  Maurice  elector 
of  Saxony,  relating  to  the  religious  afiairs  of  the 
empire. 
The  ram  II.  The  great  and  leading  principle  of  the  Lu- 
^  ™b.  theran  church,  is,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
religion,  the  only  source  from  whence  we  are  to  draw  our 
''°'"""-  religious  sentiments,  whether  they  relate  to  feith 
or  practice  ;  and  that  these  inspired  writings  are, 
in  all  matters  that  are  essential  to  salvation,  so 
plain,  and  so  easy  to  be  thoroughly  understood, 
that  their  Hgnification  may  be  Teamed,  without 
the  aid  of  an  expositor,  by  every  person  of  com- 
"  mon  sense,  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  composed.  There 
are,  indeed,  certain  Jbrrrmlaries  adopted  by  this 
church,  which  contain  the  principal  points  of  its 
doctrine,  ranged  for  the  sake  of  method  and  per- 
spicuity, in  their  natural  order.  But  these  books 
have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
scriptures  of  truth,  whose  sense  and  meaning  they 
are  designed  to  convey ;  nor  are  the  Lutheran 
doctors  permitted  to  interpret  or  explain  these 
books 
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books  so  as  to  draw  from  them  any  propositions  cent. 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  express  declarations  ^^'■ 
of  the  word  of  God.  The  chief  and  the  most  re-  p^j^^  „ ' 
specteble  of  these  human  productions  is  the  Con-  v.^-v"^ 
fession  of  Augsburg,  with  the  annexed  Defence  of 
it  against  the  objections  of  the  Roman-catholic 
doctors  {|a].  In  the  next  rank  may  be  placed  the 
Articles 
C^  fo^  When  the  confession  of  Augsburg  had  been  pre- 
ttnted  to  the  diet  of  that  city,  the  Roman-catholic  doctors, 
were  employed  to  refute  the  doctrines  it  contained  ;  and  this 
pretended  refutation  was  also  read  to  that  august  assembly.  A 
reply  was  immediately  drawn  up  by  Melmcthon,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor ;  vho,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pacific 
Spirit,  refused  to  receive  it.  This  reply  was  published  after- 
wards, under  the  title  of  Apologia  Confessiohis  jiuguetante  ) 
and  is  the  defence  of  that  confession,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim  as  annexed  to  it.  To  speak,  plain,  Melancthon's  love 
of  peace  and  concord  seems  to  have  carried  him  beyond  what 
he  owed  to  the  truth,  in  composing  this  defence  of  the  confes- 
sion of  Augsburg.  In  the  edition  of  that  Defence  that  some 
Lutherans  (and  Chytneua  among  others)  loolt  upon  as  the 
most  genuine  and  authentic,  Melancthon  makes  several  strange 
s  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  whether  through  servile 
;:harily,  or  hesitation  of  mind,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  He  speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  eucharist  in  the  very  strongest  terms  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  use  to  express  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  Trau- 
substantiation  ;  and  adopts  thoSe  remarkable  words  of  Theo- 
phylact,  that  '  the  bread  was  not  a  figure  only,  but  was  truly 
changed  into  flesh.'  He  approves  of  that  canon  of  the  mass, 
in  which  the  priest  prays  that  '  the  bread  may  be  changed  in- 
to the  body  of  Christ.'  It  is  true,  that  in  some  subsequent 
editions  of  the  defence  or  apology  now  under  consideration, 
these  obnoxious  passages  were  left  out,  and  the  phraseology 
that  had  given  such  just  offence,  was  considerably  tnrtigated. 
There  is  an  ample  account  of  this  whole  matter,  together  with 
a  history  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  the  va- 
luable and  learned  work  of  Hospinian,  entitled,  '  Hiatoria: 
Sacramentaria:  Pars  posterior,'  p.  199.  &  seq.  These  es- 
piessioos,  in  Melancthon's  ^^so/oglVi,  will  appear  still  more  sur- 
prising, when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist, 
he,  at  length,  seemed  to  lean  visibly  towards  the  opinions  of 
Bucer  and  Calvin  ;  and  that,  after  hi«  death,  his  followers  were 
censured  and  persecuted  in  Saxony  on  this  account,  under  the 
denominatioii 
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CENT.  Armeies  of  Smalcald  [i],  aa  they  are  commonly 

^^'-    called,  together  with  the  shorter  and  larger  Gate- 

wiHT "^y^'^'s  o/Luther,  designed  for  the, inBtniction  of 

J  youth,  and  the  improvement  of  persons  of  riper 

years.    To  these  standard-books  most  churoies 

zdd  the  Form  qf  Concord;  which,  though  it  be  not 

universally  received,  has  not  on  that  account, 

occasioned  any  animosity  or  disunion  ;  as  the  few 

points  that  prevent  its  being  adopted  by  some 

churches  are  of  an  indifferent  nature  [c],  and  do 

not, 

denomiaation  of  Philippiits.  This  Aews  either  that  the  gnat 
man  now  under  congitleration  changed  hie  opintone,  or  that  h* 
had  formerly  been  seeking  uaion  and  concord  at  the  eipenct 
of  truth. 

(C?  r^]  The  articles  here  mentioned  were  drawn  up  at 
Smalcald  by  Luther,  onoccasionof  anieetingof  theprotestanl 
electors,  princes,  and  states,  at  that  place.  They  wereprinci' 
pally'designed  to  shew  bow  far  the  Lutherans  were  disposed  to 
^,  in  order  to  avoid  a  iinal  rupture,  and  in  what  sense  they 
were  willing  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence  in  tbt 
cucharist.  And  though  the  tenns  in  which  these  articles  ars 
expressed,  be  somewhat  dubious,  yet  they  are  much  lesa  harsh 
and  disgusting  than  those  used  in  the  confession,  the  Apology, 
and  the  Form  of  Concord. 

(^  rc|}  Dr.  Mosheim,  like  an  artful  painter,  shades  thoM 
objects  m  the  history  of  Lutherani^ip,  which  it  is  impDs»bI« 
to  expose  with  advantage  to  a  full  view.  Of  this  natw^  *"^ 
the  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  in  the  dehbetations  rd 
lating  to  the  famous  Form  of  Concord  here  mentioned ;  a  con- 
duct that  discovered  such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable  spi- 
rit, as  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  genius  of 
the  court  of  Rome  than  with  the  principles  of  a  protestaat 
church.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  an  ample  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  censure,  nas  only  to 
consult  the  learned  work  of  Rod.  Hospiiiian,  entitled,  '  Con. 
cordia  Discors,  seu  de  Origine  et  Progressu  Formuiz  Concor- 
diz  Burgensts.'  The  history  of  this  remarkable  production 
is  moi'c  amply  related  in  the  thirty-ninth  and  following  parai 
graphs  of  this  first  chapter,  and  in  thf  notes,  which  'he 
translator  hjs  taken  the  liberty  to  add  there,  in  order  to  cast 
a  proper  light  upon  some  things  .that  arc  too  interesting  to  be 
viewed  superficially.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  only  obsertci 
that  the  points  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  prevented  its  be- 
ing uai.ersajly  received,  are  not  pf  such  an  indifferent  natiTe 
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noty  in  any  degree,  affect  the  grand  and  fiinda-  c?nt.  ' 
mental  principles  of  true  religion  Qd  J.  ■''^'■ 

HI.  The  form  of  public  worship,  and  the  rites  p^^^^ ,(_ 
and  ceremonies  that  were  proper  to  be  admitted  v«,>-v>^ 
as  apart  of  it,  gave  rise  to  disputes  in  several  The  cere- 
places,  during  the  infailcy  of  the  Lutheran  church.  ^^^^"^^^ 
Some  were  inclined  to  retain  a  greater  number  of  shipof  the 
the  ceremonies  and  customs  that  had  been  so  ex-Jj^"^^ 
cessively  multiplied  in  the  church  of  Rome,  than 
seemed  either  lawful  or  expedient  to  others.     The 
latter,  after  the   example   of  the  Helvetic    re- 
formers, had  their  views  entirely  turned  towards 
that  simplicity  and  gravity  that  characterised  the 
Christian  worship  in  the  primitive  times  ;  while 
the  former  were  of  opinion,  that  some  indulgence 
was  to  be  shewn  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitude, 
and  some  regard  paid  to  institutions  that  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  weight  through  long  ^ 
established  custom.     But  as   these   contending 
parties  were  both  persuaded  that  the  ceremonial 
part  of  religion  was,  generally  speaking,  a  matter 
of  human  institution,  and  that  consequently  a  di- 
versity of  external  rites  might  be  admitted  among 
different  churches  professing  the  same  religion, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  bonds  of  charity  and 
fraternal  union,  these  disputes  could  not  be  of 
any  bng  duratign.    In  the  mean  time,  all  those 
ceremonies  and  observances  of  the   church  of 
itowie, 

l<  Dr.  Moeheim  seems  to  Imagine.  To  maintain  the  ubiquitjr 
or  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  together  with  its  real  and 
peculiar  presence,  in  the  euchariat,  and  to  exclude  from  their 
communion  the  protestants,  who  denied  these  palpable  absur- 
dities, was  the  plan  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  in  composing  and 
tteommending  the  Form  of  Concord ;  and  this  plan  can  nei- 
ther be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  pure  indifference,  nor  as  a 
mark  of  Christian  charity.  But  for  a  farther  proof  of  this,  see 
KCt.  mix.  already  referred  to. 

[rf]  See,  for  an  account  of  the  Lutheran  confessions  •£ 
faith,  Christ.  Kocheri  BMotkeca  Theohgix  SymlioUc^,  p^  1  It. 
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CENT.  Rome,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  that 
SECT.  ill.  carried  palpable  marks  of  error  and  superstition, 
i-AKT  u.  were  every  where  rejected  without  hesitation;  and 
\^y>^  wise  precautions  were  used  to  regulate  the  forms 
of  public  worship  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ge- 
nuine fruits  of  piety  should  not  be  choked  by  a 
multitude  of  insignificant  rites.     Besides,  every 
church  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  retaining"  so 
much  of  the  ancient  form  of  worship  as  might  be 
still  observed  without  giving  offence,  and  as  seem- 
ed suited  to  the  character  of  the  people,  the  geni- 
us of  the  government,and  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances  of  the  place  where  it  was  founded.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  that,  even  so  far  down  as  the  pre- 
sent times,  the  Lutheran  churches  differ  consider- 
ably one  from  the  other,  with  respect  both  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  their  religious  ceremonies; 
a  circumstance  so  far  from  tending  to  their  disho- 
nour, that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  striking 
proof  of  their  wisdom  and  moderation  [ej. 
Coocnning     IV.  The  Supreme  civil  rulers  of  every  Lutheran 
the  visible  gjjj-g  jy.g  clothed  also  with  the  dignity,  and  per- 

head,  and-  i         r  •  ,■  Vi','. 

the  form    lorm  thc  functions  of  supremacy  in  the  churcn. 
''^^^'■""  The  very  essence  of  civil  government  seems  ma- 
Lutheran  nifesdy  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  investing  the 
church,     sovereign  with  this  spiritual  supremacy  [/'],  and 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  Luther.in  churches  has 
confirmed  the  dictates  of  wise  policy  in  thisrespect. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  an- 
dent 

[e]  See  Balth.  Melsnerius,  Lth.  de  LegiBus,  lib.  iv.  art.  iv. 

\iixst.  iv.  p.  662 — 666 Jo.  Adam   ScWzerus,  BreviiT. 

iJiJsewaiin.  EnucL  p.  1313—1321. 

[jf]  Since  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with  that  suBor- 
dination  and  concord,  which  are  among  the  great  ends  of  cit)] 
government,  than  impen'uin  in  imperio,  i.  e.  two  independent 
sovereignties  in  the  same  body  politic  :  Hence  the  ^eniui  of 
ment,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity!  P"" 

_ _  theequitjrof  that  constitution,  that  makes  the  suprene 

head  of  the  itate,  the  tupreme  visible  ruler  of  the  church. 
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dent  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  in  eccle-  cent. 
siastical  afFaurs  have  been  totally  abolished  by  this  ''■^■ 
constitution  of  things ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  the  pj^g'j.  j,) 
vestiges  of  the  a^tho^ity  exerdsed  by  them  in  the  ^.^-y^^ 
primitive  times,  though  more  striking  in  one 
place  than  in  another,  are  yet  more  or  less  visible 
every  where.  Besides,  it  must  be  carefully  re- 
membered, that  all  civil  rulers  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion  are  effectually  restrained,  by  the  fun* 
damental  principles  of  the  doctrine  they  profess, 
from  any  attempts  to  change  or  destroy  the  esta- 
blished rule  of  feith  and  manners,  to  make  any  al- 
teration in  the  essential  doctrines  of  their  reli^on, 
or  in  any  thing  that  is.  intimately  connected  with 
them,  or  to  impose  their  particular  opinions  upon 
their  subjects  in  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The  councils,  or  societies,  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  to  govern  and  direct  its  affairs,  are  composed 
of  persons  versed  in  the  knowledge,  both  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law,  and,  according  to  a  very 
andentdenominadon,  are  called  Consistories.  The 
internal  government  of  the  Lutheran  church 
seems  equally  removed  from  episcopacy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  presbyter  ianisni  on  the  other,  if  we 
except  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  znd  Denmark,  who 
retain  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that 
preceded  the  reformation,  purged,  indeed,  from 
the  supersddons  and  abuses  that  rendered  it  so 
odious  r^].  This  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
hierarchy  will  not  seem  surprising,  when  the  sen- 
timents 

(C^  Cff]  I"  these  two  kingdoms  the  church  'u  ruled  by  bi- 
snofB  and  superintend  ants,  under  the"  inspectron  and  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign.  The  archbishop  of  Upaal  is  primate  of 
Sweden,  and  the  only  archbishop  among  the  Lutherans.  The 
luxury  and  licentiousness  that  too  commonly  flow  from  the 
opulence  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergy,  are  uiiknown  in  theae 
two  northern  slates  ;  since  the  revenues  of  the  prelate  novr 
■mentioned  do  not  amount  to  more  than  400  pounds  yearly^ 
ivhile  those  of  the  bishops  are  proportionably  small. 
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CENT,  titnents  of  that  peo[>Ie,  \nth  respect  to  ecdestasti' 
''^^iir  *^  'P°^*y>  ^^  ^^^y  cons^Iered.   On  »he  one  hand, 
PAST  u.'  tliey  ^e  persuaded  that  there  is  no  law,  of  divine 
x.^-v-v'  authority,  which  points  out  a  distinction  between 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  respect  to  rank, 
dimity,  or  prerogatives ;  and  therefore  they  re- 
cede from  episcopacy.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  of  Opinion,  that  a  certain  subordination, 
a  diversity  in  point  of  rank  and  privileges  among 
the  clergy,  are  not  only  highly  useful,  but  also 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  church  communion, 
by  connecting,  in  consequence  of  a  mutual  de- 
pendance,  more  closely  together  the  members  of  . 
the  same  body ;  and  thus  they  avoid  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  presbyterian  government.    They  are 
not,  however,  agreed  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
this  subordination,  and  the  degrees  of  superiority 
and  precedence  that  ought  to  distinguish  their 
doctors  ;  for  in  some  places  this  is  reg;ulated  with 
much  more  regard  to  the  ancient  rules  of  church- 
government,  than  is  discovered  in  others.    M 
the  divine  law  is  silent  on  this  head,  different  op- 
nions  may  be  entertained,  and  different  forms  of 
ecde^astical  polity  adopted,  without  a  breach  of 
Christian  charity  and  fraternal  union. 
TheLnthe-     V.  Every  country  has  its  own  Liturgies^  which 
^''thelr  ^^  ^^  rules  of  proceeeding  in  every  thing  that 
pubiicwor-  relates  to  external  worship  and  the  public  exercise 
th^mf.  °^  religion.    These  rules,  however,  are  not  of  an 
thodof  is- immutable  nature,  like  those  institutions  which 
•uuctms.  ijgj^  (jjg  stamp  of  a  divine  authority,  but  may  be 
augmented,  corrected,  or  illustrated,  by  the  order 
of  the  sovereign,  when'  such  changes  appear  eyi* 
dently  to  be  necessary  or  expedient.  The  liturgies 
used  m  the  different  countries  that  have  embraced, 
the  system  of  Luther,  agree  perfectly  in  all  the 
essential  branches  of  religion,  in  all  matters  that 
can  be  looked  upon  as  of  real  moment  and  im- 
-    portance  i  but  they  differ  widely  in  many  thin^ 

of 
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cf  an  indifferent  nature,  concerning  which  the  cent. 
Holy  Scriptures  are  silent,  and  which  compose  gg^'l^,^ 
that  part  of  the  public  religion  that  derives  its  part  n.' 
authority  from  the  wisdom  and  appointment  of  v.^vx.' 
men.  Assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  meet  every  where  at  stated  times.  Here 
the  holy  scriptures  are  read  publicly,  prayers 
and  hymns  are  addressed  to  the  Deity,  the  sacra- 
ments are  administered,  and  the  people  are  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  reli^on,  and  excited 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  discourses  of  their 
ministers.  The  wisest  methods  are  used  for  the 
religious  education  of  youth,  who  are  not  only 
carefully  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christia- 
nity in  the  public  schools,  but  are  also  examined  by 
the  pastors  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong, 
in  a  public  manner,  in  order  to  the  ftirther  im- 
provement of  their  knowledge,  and  the  more 
vigorous  exertion  of  their  faculties  in  the  study 
of  divine  truth.  Hence  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince. Catechisms  which  contain  the  essential 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  mdn  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, are  published  and  recommended  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  as  rules  to  be  followed 
by  the  masters  of  schools,  and  by  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  both  in  their  private  and  public  in- 
structions. But  as  Luther  left  behind  him  an 
accurate  and  judicious  production  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion 
and  morahty  are  explained  and  .conBrmed  wth 
the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force,  both  of  evi- 
dence and  expression,  this  compendious  Catechism  ' 
of  that  eminent  reformer  is  universally  adopted  as 
the  first  introduction  to  religious  knowledge,  and 
is  one  of  the  standard-books  of  the  church  which 
bears  his  name.  And,  indeed,  all  the  provincial 
catechisms  are  no  more  than  illustrations  and  en- 
largements on  this  excellent  abridgment  of  faith 
and  practice. 
VOL,  ivi  u  VI,  Among 
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CENT.       VI.  Among  the  days  that  are  held  sacred  in  the 

g^j.^_  „,_  Lutheran  church  (besides  that  which  is  celebrated 

PART  II.  every  week  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection 

V'v— .^  from'  the  dead),  we  may  reckon  all  such  as  were 

The  hoU-  signalized  by  those  glorious  and  important  events 

eccieJ^.  that  proclaim  the  celestial  mission  of  the  Saviour, 

*r*^'"h  ^""^         divine  authority  of  his  holy  religion  {lij. 

twheri'These  sacred  festivals,the  grateful  and  well-ground- 

diuriL     ed  piety  of  ancient  times  had  always  held  in  the 

highest  veneration.   But  the  Lutheran  church  has 

gone  yet  farther ;  and,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 

weak  brethren,  has  ret^ned  several  which  seem 

to  have  derived  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  them, 

rather  from  the  suggestions  of  superstition  than 

from  the  dictates  of  true  religion.  There  are  some 

churches,  who  carry  the  desire  of  multiplying 

festivals  so  far,  as  to  observe  reli^ously  the  days 

that  were  formerly  set  apart  for  celebrating  the 

memory  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  power  of  exconmami- 
cation,  i.  e.  of  banishing  from  its  bosom  obstinate 
and  scandalous  transgressors,  was  a  privilege  en- 
joyed and  exercised  by  the  church  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  this 
privilege  was  perverted  often  to  themost  iniquitous 
and  odious  purposes.  The  founders,  thereforCj 
of  the  Lutheran  church  undertook  to  remove  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  under  which  this  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  laboured,  and  to  restore  it 
to  its  primitive  purity  and  vigour.  At  first  their 
attempt  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  success  ;  since 
it  is  plain,  that  during  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
opposition  of  any,  moment  was  made  to  the  wise 
and  moderate  exercise  of  this  spiritual  authority. 
But  in  process  of  time  this  privilege  fell  imper- 
ceptibly into  contempt ;  the  terror  of  excommu- 
nication 

.  c5-  [A]  Such  (for  example)  are  the  nativity,  death,  resor. 
,  tection,  and  ascension  of  the  Son  of  God  j  the  deacent  of  the 


Huly  Spirjt  Mpon  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  pentecotti  ft 
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niation  lost  its  force ;  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  cent. 
was  reduced  to  such  a  shadow,  that,  in  most     ^^'* 

,  ,  ,  '   ,  '  SECT.  in. 

places,  there  are  scarcely  any  remains,  any  traces  p^ax  n. 
of  it  to  be  seen  at  this  day.  This  change  may  >. 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
mankind,  who  are  naturally  desirous  of  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  every  institution  that  is  de- 
signed to  curb  their  licentious  passions.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  relaxation  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  not  owing  to  this  cause 
alone ;  other  circumstances  concurred  to  diminish 
the  respect  and  submission  that  had  been  paid  to 
the  spiritual  tribunal.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
dergy  abused  this  important  privilege  in  various, 
ways  J  some  misapplying  the  severity  of  excom- 
munication through  ignorance  or  imprudence, 
while  others,  still  more  impiously,  perverted  an 
institution,  in  itself  extremely  useful,  to  satisfy 
their  private  resentments,  and  to  avenge  them- 
sebes  of  those  who  had  dared  to  offend  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  counsels  of  certain  persons 
in  power,  who  considered  the  privilege  of  excom* 
municating  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  as  deroga- 
tory from  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  and  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  civil  society,  had  no 
small  influence  in  bringing  this  branch  of  ghostly 
jurisdiction  into  disrepute.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  whatever  causes  may  have  contributed  to  pro- 
Juce  this  effect,  the  effect  itself  was  much  to  be  la- 
mented, as  it  removed  one  of  the  most  powerful 
restraints  upon  iniquity.  Nor  will  it  appear  sur- 
prising, when  this  is  duly  considered,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  Lutherans  are  so  remarkably  depraved, 
and  that  in  a  church  that  is  deprived  almost  of  all 
authority  and  discipline,  multitijdes  affront  the 
public  by  their  audacious  irregularities,  and  trans- 
gress, with  a  frontless  impudence,  through  the 
prospect  of  impunity. 

u  2  VII.  The 
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CENT.  VIL  The  prosperous  and  unfavourable  events 
^^^  that  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
^par't'ii*.  ^""'^  '■^^  happy  estabfishment  of  its  liberty  an(l  in- 
\^^^iy-^  dependence,  are  neither  numerous  nor  remarka- 
of  the  ble,  and  may  consequently  be  mentioned  in  a  few 
S^'Sa-  '''O^'^s.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this  church, 
t.  before  its  final  and  permanent   establishment, 


to  its  progress  in  the  empire,  and  prevented  it 
effectually  from  extending  its  limits  [i^.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Gebhard,  arch- 
bishop trf  Cologn,  discovered  a  propensity  to  enter 
into  its  communion,  and,  having  contracted  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  formed  the  design  of  in- 
troducing the  reformation  into  his  dominions. 
But  this  arduous  attempt,  which  was  in  direa 
contradiction  with  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
servation [A:j  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  the  peace 
of  religion  concluded  at  Augsburg,  proved  abor- 
tive, and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  resign  his  dig- 
nity, and  to  abandon  his  country  \r\.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain,  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
Lutheran  church  were  not  permitted  to  disturb  its 
tranquillity, 

(CJ-  [i]  The  reason  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  following  note. 

(C^  f  4]  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was  aaaeinbltd  in 
the  year  1555,  in  order  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Passau,  th; 
several  states  that  had  already  embraced  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion, were  confirmed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  leligious 
liberty.  To  prevent,  however,  as  tkr  as  waa  possible,  the  far- 
ther progress  of  the  refomvation,  Charles  V.  atiputaied  for 
the  catholics  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Reservation ;  by  which 
It  was  decreed,  that  if  any  archbishop,  prelate,  bishop,  or 
other  ecclesiastic,  should,  in  time  to  come,  renounce  the  ftilh 
of  Rome,  his  dignity  and  benefice  should  be  forfeited,  and  hit 
place  be  filled  by  the  chapter  or  college,  possessed  of  tbe 
power  of  election. 

[/]  See  Jo.  Dav.  Koleri  Dissertatio  de  Gelhardo  Trtichstssia. 
^-Jo.  Pet.  ii  Ludewig  ReliquuB  MStorum  omnia  envi,  tom-  v. 
'p.  383 — See  also  a  German  work,  entitled,  Untchaldige  Kb- 
chrkhUn,  A.  1748,  p.  481. 
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tranquillity,  or  to  hurt,  in  any  essentia!  point,  its  cent. 
liberty,  prosperity,  and  independence.  Their  in-  ''^■ 
tentions,  indeed,  were  malignant  enough  ;  and  j^^j  j,^ 
it  appeared  evident,  from  many  striking  circum-  \^ysj  . 
stances,  that  they  were  secretly  projecting  a  new 
attack  upon  the  protestants,  with  a  view  to  annul 
the  treaty  of  Passau^  which  had  been  confirmed 
at  Augsburg^  and  to  have  them  declared  public 
enemies  to  the  empire.  Such  was  undoubtedly 
the  unjust  and  seditious  design  of  Francis  Burck- 
hud,  in  composing  the  famous  book  De  Autono- 
mia,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1586 ;  and 
also  of  Kstorius,  in  drawing  up  the  Reasons^ 
which  the  marquis  of  Bade,  alleged  in  vindication 
of  his  retiu-ning  back  from  Lutheranism  into  the 
bosom  of  popery  [m].  These  writers,  and  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  treat  the  Religious  Peace-,  ne- 
gotiated at  Passau,  and  ratified  at  Augsburg^  as 
unjust,  because  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and  as 
null;  because  concluded  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  They  pretend 
also  to  prove,  that  by  the  changes  and  interpa< 
lations,  which  they  affirm  to  have  .been  made  by 
Melancthon,  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg^  after 
it  had  been  presented  to  the  diet,  the  protestants 
forfeited  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  that 
they  derived  from  the  treaty  now  mentioned. 
This  latter  accusation  gave  rise  to  long  and  warm 
debates  during  this  and  the  follovring  century. 
Many  learned  and  ingenious  productions  were 
published  ou  %]iit  occasion,  in  which  the  Lutheran 
dirines  proved,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
force  of  argumentjthat  the  Confession  oi  Augsburg 
was  preserved  in  their  church  in  its  first  state,  un- 
corrupted  by  any  mixture,  and  that  none  of  their 
bretbreo  had  ever  departed  in  ^y  instance  from 
V  3  the 

[m]  See  Chr.  Aug.  Salig,  ffittan  Jb^ust-  Go"J^^«h  tom. 
i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  y.  767« 
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CENT,  the  doctrines  it  contains  [rf].  They  that  felt  most 
''^''    sensibly  the  bitter  and  implacable  hatred  of  the 
PAHT II.  papists  against  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
^jKV-s^  Lutheran  church  (which  they  disdainfully  called 
the  new  religion),  were  the  members  of  that  church 
who  lived  in  the  territories  of  Roman-catholic 
princes.     This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  pro- 
testant  subjects  of  the  house  of  Austria  [^o],  who 
have  experienced,  in  the  most  affecting  manner, 
the  dire  effects  of  bigotry  and  superstition  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  liberty  before  the  conclusion  ■  of  this  cen- 
tury. 
The  Hate       VIII.  While  the  votaries  of  Rome  were  thus 
g^n'^^f  meditating  the  ruin  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
Luthermi.  exerting.  Tor  this  purpose,  all  the  powers  of  secret 
artifice  and  open  violence,  the  followers  of  Luther 
were  assiduously  bent  on  defeating  their  efforts, 
and  left  no  means  unemployed,  that  seemed  proper 
to  maintain  their  own  doctrine,  and  to  strengthen 
their  cause.      The  calamities  they  had  suffered 
were  fresh  in  their  remembrance;  and  hence  they 
were  admonished  to  use  all  possible  precautions  to 
■prevent  their  falling  again  into  the  like  unhappy 
circumstances.     Add  to  tjiis,  the  zeal  of  princes 

and 

f  n]  See  Salig,  //idor.  August.  Con/essionh,  torn,  i—l^ 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  MeIallet^on  corrected  and  alteffd 
some  passages  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Nay,  more; 
it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  15.55,  he  made  use  of  the  extra- 
ordinary credit  and  influence  he  then  had,  to  introduce  among 
the  Saxon  churches  an  edition  of  that  confession,  which  was 
not  only  corrected  in  several  places,  but  was,  moreover,  upon 
the  whole,  very  different  from  the  original  one.  E^t  his  con- 
duct in  this  step,  which  was  extremely  audacious,  or  at  least 
highly  imprudent,  never  received  the  approbation  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  nor  was  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  this  new 
shape,  ever  admitted  as  one  of  the  etandard-books  of  its  faitti. 
and  doctrine. 

[o|]  See  the  Aaslri  Evanf^eUca  of  the  learned  Raupachius, 
torn.  i.  p.  152,  torn,  ii,  p.  3S7.  This  work  is  composed  in 
the  German  language. 
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and  men  in  power  for  the  advancement  of  true  centj 
reli^on,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  3^^^',"^, . 
much  greater  in  this  century,  than  it  is  ■  in  ifee  bar't  11. 
times  in  which  we  live.  Hence  the  original  con-  s./vsy 
federacy  that  had  been  formed  among  the  German 
princes  for  the  maintenance  of  Lutheranism,  and 
of  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  chief, 
gained  new  strength  from  day  to  day,  and  foreign 
sovereigns,  particularly  those  oi  Sweden  znADeiu 
mari,  were  invited  to  enter  into  this  grand  alli- 
ance. And  as  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  the 
stability  and  luster  of  the.  rising  church  depended' 
much  on  the  learning  of  its  ministers,  and  'the 
progress  of  the  sciences  among  those  in  geneir^ 
who  professed  its  doctrines,  so  the  greatest  part  of 
theconfederate  princes  promoted,with  the  greatest 
zeal,  the  culture  of  letters,  and  banished,  wherever 
their  salutary  influence  coidd' extend,  that  baneful 
ignorance  that  is  the  mother  of  superstition.  The' 
academies  founded  by  the  Lutherans,  at  Jena^ 
Helmstadt,  and  Altorf,  and  by  the  Cdvinists  at 
Franeker,  Lei/den,  and  other  places ;  the  ancient 
universities  reformed  and  accommodated  to  the 
constitution  and  exigencies  of  a  purer  church 
than  that  under  whose  influence  they  had  been  at 
first  established  ;  the  great  number  of  schools  that " 
were  opened  in  every  city ;  the  ample  rewards, 
together  with  the  distinguished  honours  and  pri- 
vileges  that  were  bestowed  on  men  of  learning 
and  genius  ;  all  these  circumstances  bear  honour. 
able  testimony  to  the  generous  zeal  of  the  Germaa 
princes  for  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge* 
These  noble  estabUshments  were  undoubtedly  ex- 
penave,  and  required  large  funds  for  their  sup- 
port. These  were  prinapaHy  drawn  from  the 
revenues  and  possessions,  which  the  piety  or  su- 
perstition of  ancient  times  had  consecrated  to 
Xki;  multiplication  of  convents,  the  erection  or 
u  4  embsk 
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CENT,  embeliishment  of  churches,  and  other  rell^ous 
XVI.    uses. 

^rARr'n.  *^'  '^^^^  ffenerous  and  zealous  efforts  m  the 
,__,,-^^i^  cause  of  learning  were  attended  with  remarkable 
The  itudy  success.  Almost  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
of  Belles  ^efe  Cultivated  with  emulation,  and  brought  to 
bnguages  greater  degrees  of  perfection.  All  those,  whose 
promoted,  views  were  turned  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
were  obliged  to  apply  themselves,  with  diligence 
and  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
performing  with  dignity  and  success  the  duties 
of  the  sacked  function  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
in  these  branches  of  erudition  several  Lutheran 
doctors  excelled  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  acquire 
a  deathless  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Me- 
Jancthon,  Cariq,  Chytraeus,  Reineccius,  and 
Others,  were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  hisi 
tory.  More  particularly  Flacius,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Centuriee  Magdeburgenses  *  (that 
immortal  work,  which  regtpred  to  the  light  of 
evidence  and  truth  the  facts  relating  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Christian  churph,  which  had 
been  covered  with  thick  darkness,  and  corrupted 
by  innumerable  febles),  maybe  deseryedly  con- 
adered  as  the  parent  of  ecclesiastical  history,  Nor 
should  we  omit  mentioning  the  learned  Martin 
Chemnitz,  to  whose  Examination  of  the  Decrees  of 
tfie  Council  of  Trent,  the  history  of  religion  is  more 
jndgbtedjthan  many,  atthis  day,  are  ^pt  to  imagine. 
"While  so  many  branches  of  learning  were  culti* 
yated  iwth  zeal,  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
"too 

Cj"  *  The  joint  authors  of  thia  fampu;  work  (besides  Rat 
piu»  Illyricus)  were  Nicolaus  Gallua,  Johannes  Wigap,il'"> 
find  Matthias  Judgx,  all  ministers  of  Magdel>ure  ;  and  thfy 
yicfe  assisted  by  Caspar  Nidprucfciut  an  Imperii  counsellor, 
Johannes  Baptiita  Heincelius  an  Augustinian,  Basil  Faberf 
itnd  others. 
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too  little  pursued.  Among  these  we  may  place  the  cent. 
history  of  literature  and  philosophy ;  the  important  ^"■ 
sdence  of  criticism;  the  study  of  antiquities  :  and^^^^'*!'' 

1  ,.  -.',.-  1  1.  -  PART  n% 

other  objefflta  oi  erudition  that  stand  in  connection  v.^v^j 
with  them.  It  is,  however,  tb  be  observed»that  notr 
withstanding  theneglectwith  which  these  branches 
of  sdence  seemed,  too  generally,  to  have  been 
treated,  the  foundations  of  their  culture  and  im- 
provement in  future  ages  were  really  l^d  in  this 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Latin  eloquence  and  poetry  were  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  improvement,  and  exhibited  orators 
and  poets  of  the  first  order  ;  from  which  circum- 
stance alone  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that,  if  all 
the  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy  were  not 
brought  to  that  pitch  of  perfection,  of  which  they 
were. susceptible,  this  was  not  owing  to  the  want 
of  industry  or  genius,  but  rather  to  the  restraints 
laid  upoii  genius  by  the  infelicity  of  the  times. 
All  the  votai'ies  pf  science,  whom  a  noble  emu- 
lation excited  to  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame, 
were  greatly  animated  by  the  fexample,  the  in- 
fluence, and  the  instructions  of  Melancthon,  who 
was  deservedly  considered  as  the  great  and  leading 
doctor  of  the  Lutheran  churchy  and  whose  senti- 
ments, relating  both  to  sacred  and  profane  erudi- 
tion, were  so  universally  respected,  that  scarcely 
any  had  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  In  the  next 
rank  to  this  eminent  reformer  may  be  mentioned 
Joachim  Camerariusof  i.e(p5/c,a  shining  ornament 
to  the  republic  of  letters  in  this  century,  who,  by 
his  zeal  and  application  contributed  much  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  universal  learning,  and  more 
especially  the  study  of  elegant  literature. 

X.  The  revolutions  of  philosophy  among  the'^'="'^ 
Lutheran  doctors  were  many  and  various.    Lu-phtiosophj 
Iher  and    Melancthon    seemed  to  set  out  with  ™°;^5J_''_« 
philo- 
lophr 
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CENT,  sophy  [^3  from  the  church  ;  and  though  it  is  im- 
^v"-  possible  to  justify  entirely  this  part  of  their  con- 
duct, yet  they  are  less  to  be  blamed  than  those  ■ 
scholastic  doctors^  whose  barbarous  method  of 
teaching  .philosophy  was  expressly  disgusting,  and 
who,  by  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  subtile  precepts 
of  Aristotle,  had  perverted  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  introduced  the  greatest  obscurity 
and  confusion  both  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
But  though  these  abuses  led  the  two  great  men 
now  mentioned  too  far,  and  were  carrying  them 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  yet  their  own  recol- 
lection suspended  their  predpitation,  and  they 
both  perceived,  before  it  was  too  late,  that  true 
philosophy  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  licentious 
flights  of  mere  genius  and  fancy,  and  to  guard 
the  sanctuary  of  religiop  agaiilst  the  inroads  of 
superstition  and  enthusiasm  [jj.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  persuasion  that  Melancthon  com- 
posed, in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  abridgments 
of  almost  all  the  various  branches  of  philosophy, 
which,  during  many  years,  were  explained  pub- 
licly to  the  studious  youth  in  all  the  Lutheran 
academies  and  schools  of  learning.  This  cele- 
brated reformer  may  not  improperly  be  considered 
as  an  eclectic  ;  for  though  in  many  points  he  fol- 
lowed Aristotle,  and  retted  some  degree  of 
propensity 

Op]  See  Christ.  Aug.  Heumanni  ^cta  phUost^or,  art.  ii. 
part  X.p.  579. — Jo.  Heim,  ab  EUwich,  Dhsertat.de  varia 
^Tislotelisforluna  in  Scholia  Protestantium,  which  Launoy  ha» 
prefixed  to  his  book  De/ortuna  AristoteHs  in  /icademia  Pan- 
tiensi,  sect,  viii.  p.  15.  sect  siiL  p.  36. 

o3"  C?3  Some  writers,  either  throiigh  malignity ■  or  for  want 
of  better  information,  have  pretended  that  Luther  rejected  it* 
scholastic  philosophy  through  a  total  ignorance  of  its  nature 
and  precepts.  Thoee  that  have  ventured  upo.n  such  an  lisef* 
tion  must  have  been  themselves  grossly  ignorant  of  the  histoi7 
of  literature  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  indastfry  and  erudition 
of  Luther  in  paiticular.  For  a  demonstrativeproof  of  thisaw 
Eruckeri  HUtoiia  Ctitica  PhUoscmhue,  torn.  iv.  part  I.  P-  9^ 
95, 96,  Sec. 
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propensity  to  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  schools,  cent. 


yet  he  drew  many  thinss  from  the  fecundity  of    "v*- 

!.  ■  '.  .-.H^  .  '.        SECT.  II 

PART 


his  own  genius,  arid  hatT  often  recourse  also  to  the  ^^^' '"' 


doctrines  of  the  Platonics  and  Stoics.  _      _ 

XI.  This  method  of  teaching  philosophy,  how-phiiosophi. 
ever  reccmmendable  on  account  of  its  sinnplidty"'.'*^''— 
and  perspicuity,  did  not  long  enjoy  alone  andiLansuid 
unri'ralled,  the  great  credit  and  authority  it  had^"™*™*- 
obtuned.  Certain  acute  and  subtile  doctors, 
having  perceived  that  Melancthon,  in  compo- 
ang  his  Abridgments,  had  discovered  a  pecuUar 
and  predominant  attachmait  to  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  thought  it  was  better  to  go  to  the 
source,  than  to  drink  at  the  stream;  and  there- 
fore read  and  explained  totheir  disciples  the  works 
of  the  Stagirite:  On  the  other,  hand,  it  was 
observed,  that  the  Jesuits  and  other  votaries  of 
Some,  artfully  made  use  of  the  ambiguous  terms 
and  the  intricate  sophistry  of  the  ancient  school- 
men, in  order,  to  puzzle  the  protestants,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  silence,  when  they  wanted  such 
arguments  as  were  adapted  to  produce  conviction. 
And,  therefore,  many  protestant  doctors,  thought 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  their  cause  to  have 
the  studious  youth  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  it  was  taught  in 
the  schools,  that  thus  they  might  be  quahfied  to 
defend  themselves  with  the  same  weapons  with 
which  they  were  attacked.  Hence  there  arose, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century  three  phi- 
losophical sects,  the  Melancthonian,  the  Aristotdi' 
an,  and  the  Scholastic.  The  first  declined  gradually 
and  soon  disappeared ;  while  the  other  two  imper- 
ceptibly  grew  into  one,  and  acquired  new  vigour 
by  this  coalition,  increased  daily  in  reputation  and 
influence,  and  were  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of 
leamine.  It  is  true,  the  followers  of  Ramus 
made  violent  inroads,  in  several  places,  upon  the 
territories  of  these  combined  sects,  and  sometimes 
witl\ 
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CENT,  with  a  certain  appearance  of  success  j    but  thdr 
^^*-    hopes  were  transitory ;  for  after  various  stni^lej 
PART  i"  *^^y  *^f  ^  obliged  to  yield,  and  were,  at  length, 
\^^.,/m^  entirely  banished  from  the  schools  [r]. 
The  pua.      XII.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  the  disdples  of 
^"^"  Paracelsus,  who,    from  the  grand    principle  of 
gc^un.     their  physical  system,  were  ^ed  Fire  ph'tloso. 
phers  {s\  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
total  subversion  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy  and 
the  introduction  of  their  own  reveries  into  the 
public  schools.    Towards  the  conclusion  of  tlm 
century  the  Paracelsists  really  made  a  figure  in 
ahnost  all  the  couptriea  of  EuropCy  as  tlwir  sect 
was  prtronized  and  supported  by  the  genius  and 
eloquence  of  several  great  men,  who  exerted 
themselves,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  as^duity,  in 
its  cause,  and  endeavoured*  both  by  their  writings 
and  their  transactions,  to  augment  its  credit.    In 
England  it  found  an    eminent   defender  in  M. 
Robert  Flood,  or  Fludd,  a  man  of  a  very  sin- 
gular genius   [^],   whQ  illustrated,  or   at  least 
attempted 

[r]  Jo.  I^erm.  ab  Elswhich,  Defalk  4nstat,  mSchoHi  Pro- 
test, sect.  xxi.  p.  5i. — Jo.  George  Walchiua,  HUtoria  Logices, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect,  iii,  v.  in  Parergts  Academids,  p.  613j  617. 
^Otto.  Frid.  Schutaius,  DeiAla  Ck^treei,  lib.  iv.  sect,  iv.  p.  19. 

tS^  10  "^^'^  fanatical  sect  of  pbiloBOphers  had  several  it, 
OominatioDS.  They  were  called  Theosophiats,  from  their  de- 
claiming against  human  reason  as  a  dangerous  and  deceitful guidci 
and  their  representing  a  divine  and  supernatural  illumination  as 
the  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  They  vvere  called  Phi- 
totopkiper  ignem,  '■  e.  Fire -philosophers,  from  their  main- 
taining that  the  intiinate  effencea  of  natural  things  were  only 
to  be  Known  by  tbe  trying  efforts  of  fire,  directed  in  a  ghymi^ 
cal  process,  They  were,  lastly  denominated  Paracekisti,  uo^ 
the  eminent  physician  and  chymist  of  that. name,  who  was  the 
chief  ornament,  and  leader  of  th^t  extraordinary  sect, 

(Cj"  ^f^  The  person  here  mentioned  by.  Dr.  Mosbeim  is  Dot 
the  fimious  Pomtnicau  mpnk  of  ^ast  name,  "v^o,  from  bis  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  mathematical  knowledge,  was  called  the 
geeker,  and  vho,  from  bis  passion  fpr  (beipistry,  was_6tispected 
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attempted  to  illustrate,  the  philosophy  of  Para-  cent. 
celsus,  in  a  great  number  of  treatises,  which,  ''^'■ 
even  m  our  times,  are  not  entirely  destitute  or  p^dj.  „_ 
readers  and  admirers.  The  same  philosophy  got  v>v^./ 
a  certain  footing  in  Frmice,  had  several  votaries 
in  that  kingdom,  and  was  propagated  with  zeal 
at  Paris,  by  a  person  whose  name  was  Rivier,  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  and  efforts  of  the 
university  of  that  city  [u}.  Its  cause  was  in- 
dustriously  promoted  in  Denmark  by  Severi- 
ntfs  [m]  J  in  Germany^  by  Kunrath,  an  eminent 
physician,  at  Dresden,  who  died  in  the  year  1 605 
[i'j;  and  in  other  countries  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  warm  votaries,  who  were  by  no  means  un- 
successful in  augmenting  its  reputation,  and  mul- 
tiplying Its  followers.  As  all  these  heralds  of  the 
new  philosophy  accompanied  their  instructions 
with  a  striking  air  of  pietv'  and  devotion,  and 
seemed,  in  propagating  their  strange  system,  to 
propose  to  themselves  no  other  end  than  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  restoradoa 
<&  peace  and  concord  in  a  divided  church;  a 
modve,  in  appearance,  so  generous  and  noble 
could  not  fail  to  procure  them  friends  and  pro- 
tectors. Accordingly,  we  find,  that  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  several  persons,  emi- 
nent for  their  piety,  and  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  joined 
themselves  to  this  sect.  Of  this  number  were  the 
Lutheran  doctors  Wigelius,  Arndius,  and  others, 
who 

of  magic,  bwt  a  famous  physician  born  in  the  year  1574i  at 
Milgate  in  Kent,  and  very  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  the 
alchymists.  &w  Aat.VfooA, ^thenar.  Oxonims.  vol. i. p.  610. 
and  Hiit,  ei  Aniiq.  Acad.  Oxonieas.  lib.  ii.  p.  390. — P.  Gas- 
«ndi  Examen  Philosoph.  Fluddanee,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  259. 

[u  j  Boulav,  Histor.  Acad.  Parit.  torn.  vi.  p,  327>  &  passim. 

[tvj  Jo.  Motleri  Cimbria  Lilerata,  torn.  i.  p.  623. 

[*3  Jo.  Molleri,  ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  440. 
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CENT.  wW  were  led  into  the  snare  by  their  ill-grounded 
^^ 'ill  "^^'""^  of  human  reason,  and  who  apprehended 
P^KTij/that  controversy  and  argumentation  might  lead 
^_„^v"s^  n^sn  to  substitute  anew  tne  pompotis  and  intricate 
jargon  of  the  schools  in  the  place  of  solid  and  sin- 
cere piety. 
TTie  con-       XIII.  AmoHg  those  that  discovered  a  propen- 
Xa^^a    ^^*y  towards  the  system  of  the  Paracelsists,  or 
Hofminn  Theosophlsts,  was    the    celebrated  Daniel  Hof- 
kat^"a  "'"  ™^""5  professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university  of 
Helmstadt,  who,  from  the  year  1 .598,  had  declared 
open  war  agdnst  philosophy,  and  who  continued 
to  oppose  it  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  vio- 
lence.    Laying  hold  of  some  particular  opinions 
of  Luther,  and  certain  passages  in  the  writings  of 
that  great  man,  he  extravagantly  maintained,  that 
philosophy  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  religion; 
that  truth  was  divisible  into  two  branches,  the  one 
philosophical  and  the  other  theological;  and  that 
what  was  tvue  in  philosophy,  was  false  in  theolo- 
gy.   These  absurd  and  pernicious  tenets  niturafly 
alarmed  the  judicious  doctors  of  the  university, 
and  excited  a  \varm  controversy  between  Hofmann 
and  his  colleagues  Owen  Guntherus,  Cornelius 
Martin,  John  Caselius,  and  Duncan   Liddel;  a 
controversy  also  of  too  much  consequence  to  be 
confined  within  such  narrow  bounds,  and  which 
accordingly,  was  carried  on  in  other  countries 
with  the   same  fervour.      The   tumults   it  eXf 
cited  in  Germany  were  appeased  by  th^  interpo- 
sition of  Henry  Julius,  duke  of  BrimswicJe,  who, 
having  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
this  debate,  and  consulted  the  professors  of  the 
academy  of  Rostoc  on  that  subject,  commanded 
Hofmann  to  retract  publicly  the  invectives  he 
had  thrown  out  against  philosophy  in  his  writings 
and  in  his  academical  lectures,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  most  open  manner,  the  harmony  and 
union 
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union  of  sound  philosophy  with  true  and  genuine  cent. 
theology  [y].  ^^'■ 


XIV.  The  theolo^cal  system  that  now  pre-  parth* 
Tab  in  the  Lutheran  academies,  is  not  of  the  \„y'v*^ 
same  tenor  or  spirit  with  that  which  was  adopted  Thetcience 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Reformation.  As  tinie  and"^^'^ 
experience  are  necessary  to  bring  all  things  to  and  im- 
perfection, so  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church  P""*^ 
changed,  imperceptibly,  and  by  degrees,  its  ori- 
ginal, form,  and  was  improved  and  perfected  in 
many  respects.  This  will  appear  both  evident 
and  striking  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  tne  doctrines  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture,  free-will,  predestination,  and 
other  points,  and  who  compare  the  Lutheran 
systems  of  divinity  of  an  earlier  date,  vdth  those 
that  have  been  composed  in  modern  times.  The 
case  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  glorious 
defenders  of  religious  liberty,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  various  blessings  of  the  Reformation,  as  they 
were  conducted  only  by  the  suggestions  of  their 
natural  sagacity,  whose  advances  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  are  gradual  and  progressive,  could  not 
at  once  behold  the  truth  in  all  its  lustre,  and  in 
all  its  extent,  but,  as  usually  happens  to  persons 
that  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  their  approaches  towards  knowledge 
were  but  slow,  and  their  views  of  things  but  im- 
perfect. The  Lutherans  were  greatly  assisted  both 
in  correcting  and  illustrating  the  articles  of  their 
fcith,  partly  by  the  controversies  they  were . 
obliged  to  carry  on  with  the  Roman  citholic 
doctors, 

[ji]  There  is  an  accurate  account  of  this  controversy,  with 
»n  enumeration  of  the  writings  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
lUfstion,  in  thelifeofOsvenGuntherus,  which  is  inserted  bjr 
Molierus,  in  his  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  i.  p.  225 — See  also 
Jo.  Herm.  ab  Elswich,  Defatis  ^ristotelis  in  Schoiia  Protes- 
'anl.  sect,  sxvii.  p.  76  ;  aiw)  a  German  work,  entitled.  Gotten 
Arnold,  Kirchen  and  kitzer^Hislorie,  p.  9-i7. 
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CENT. '  doctors,  and  the  disciples  of  Zmngle  and  Calvin, 
^^\  and  partly  by  the  intestine  diviMons  that  reigned 
PART  II."  among  themselves,  of  which  an  account  sh^  be 
^.^rv-O  given  in  this  chapter.  They  have  been  absurdly 
reproached,  on  account  of  this  variation  in  that 
doctHne,  by  Bossuet,  and  other  papal  writers, 
who  did  not  consider  that  the  founders  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  never  pretended'  to  divine  inspra- 
tion  J  and  that  it  is  by  discovering  first  the  errors 
of  others,  that  the  wise  generally  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  investigation  of  truth. 
The  itsie  XV.  The  first  and  principal  object  that  drew 
theoStlT  "^  the  attention  and  employed  the  industry  of  the  re- 
formers, was  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  the 
sacred  writings,  which,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  contain  all  the  treasures 
of  celestial  wisdom  ;  all  things  that  relate  to  fath 
and  practice.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  num- 
ber of  commentators  and  expositors  among  the 
Lutherans  was  equal  to  that  of  the  eminent  and 
learned  doctors  that  adorned  that  communion. 
At  the  head  of  them  all,  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  are  undoubtedly  to  be  placed ;  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  sagacity  and  learning,  discovered 
in  his  exfJications  of  several  portions  of  scripture, 
and  particularly  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  learned  labours 
ot  that  kind  which  are  abundantly  known.  A 
second  class  of  expositors,  of  the  same  commu- 
nion, obtained  also  great  applause  in  the  learoed 
woridj  by  their  successful  application  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  we  may  rank 
Matthias  Flacius,  whose  Glossarif  and  Key  to  the 
''sacred  •wrilhigs  [s]  is  extremely  useful  in  unfold- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  inspired  penmen  j  John 
Bugenhagius,  Justus  Jonas,  Andrew  Osian- 
der, 

[z]  The  LaiiQ  titles  are  Gleaa  Scriphtra  Sacra,  and  Clf 

vis  Scriptures  Sacrif. 
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der,  and  Martin  Chemnitz,  whose  Harmonies  of  cent. 
the  Evangelists  are  not  void  of  merit.    To  these  ^^^ 
we  may  add  Victor  Strigelius  and  Joachim  Cam-  p^kt  it." 
eririus,  of  whorft  the  latter,  in  his  Commentary  on  k 


the  New  Testament,  expounds  the  scriptures  in  a 
grammatical  and  critical  manner  only ;  and  lay- 
ing adde  alt  debated  points  of  doctrine  and  reU- 
gious  controversy,  unfolds  thfe  sense  of  each  term, 
and  the  spirit  of  each  phrase,  by  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism, and  th6  genius  of  the  ancient  languages,  ih 
whidi  he  was  a  very  uncommon  ptoficient. 

XVL  All  these  expositors  and  commentators  Thew^c- 
abandoned  the  method  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  ^'^1^^" 
who,  neglecting  the  plain  and  evident  purport  of  cred  inter- 
the  words  of  scripture,  were  perpetually  torturing'^*'** 
their  imaginations,  in  order  to  find  out  a  myste- 
rious sense  iii  each  word  or  Sentence,  or  were 
hunting  after  insipid  allusions  and  chimerical  ap- 
plications of  scripture-passages,  to  objects  which 
never  enteted  into  the  views  of  the  inspired 
writers.  Oh  the  contrary,  their  principal  zeal  and 
industry  were  employed  in  investigatingthenatural 
force  and  signification  of  each  expression,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  golden  rule  of  interpretation  in- 
culcated by  Luther,  That  there  is  no  more  than  one 
sense  annexed  to  the  words  qf  Scripture  throughout 
all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  \a'}.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  exam- 
ples exhibited  by  these  judicious  expositors  were 
iar  from  being  Universally  followed,-  Many,  la- 
kiuring  under  the  old  and  ioveterate  disease  of  an 
irregular  fancy  and  a  scanty  judgment,  w^^  still 
seeking  for  hidden  significations  and  double 
meanings  in  the  expressions  of  holy  writ.  They 
Were  perpetually  busied  <n  twisting  all  the  prophe- 
VOL,  iv;  X  cies 

C?  [o}  Thii  golden  rule  will  be  found  often  defectire  and 
^Ise,  unleu  tereral  prophetical,  parabolical,  and  ^jfurative  ex- 
ptessiom  be  exceptcid  ia.  its  application. 
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CENT,  cies  of  the  Old  Testament  into  an  intimate  can- 
XV'-    nection  with  the  life,  sufferings,  and  transacdons 
PART  II.  o^  Jesus  Christ ;  and  were  over-sagacious  in  find- 
(,.„^vx>  ii^S  out,  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  churches,   the  types  and  figures  of  the 
events  that  have  happened  in  modern,,  and  thit 
may  yet  happen  in  future  times.     In  all  ihis  they 
discovered  more   imagination  than  judgment ; 
more  wit  than  wisdom.     Be  that  as  it  may,  all 
the  expositors  of  this  age  may  be  divided,  me. 
thinks  with  propriety  enough  into  two  classes, 
with  Luther  at  the  head  of  the   one,  and  Me- 
lancthon  preading  in  the  other.      Some  com- 
mentators followed  the  example  of  the  former, 
who,  after  a  plain  and  familiar  explication  of  the 
sense  of  scripture,  applied   its   decisions  to  the 
fixing  of  controverted  points,  and  to  the  illustra* 
tion  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.— 
Others  discoyered  a  greater  propensity  to  the  me- 
thod of  the  latter  who  first  divided  the  discourses 
of  the  sacred  writers  into  several  parts,  explained 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetorfc,  and  af- 
terwards proceeded  to  a  more  strict  and  almost  a 
literal  exposition  of  each  part,  taken  separately, 
applying  the  result  as  rarely  as  was  possible,  to 
points  of  doctrine  or  matters  of  controversy. 
Cooceminj;     XVII.  Complete  systems  of  theology  were  fer 
J^^Jj^L^'^Jfrom  being  numerous  in.-  this  century.     Mehnc- 
dnctrine  ofthon,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Lutheran  doc- 
Jl;^^^^  tors,  collected  and  digested  the  "doctrines  of  the 
church,  which  he  so  eminently  adorned,  intoi 
body  of  divinity,  under  the  vague  title  of  Loci 
Communes,  i.  e.  A  Common  Place  Mook  of  Theo- 
logy.    This  compilation,  which  was  afterwards,  at 
different  times  reviewed,  ^corrected,  and  enlar^ 
by  its  author,  was  in  sucH  high  repute  during 
this  century,  and  even  in  succeeding  times,  that 
it  was  considered  as  an  universal  model  of  doctrine 
for  all  those,  who  either  instructed  the  people  by 
-  their 
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their  puHic  discourses,  or  promoted  tire  know-  cent. 
Jcdge  of  reli^on  by  their  writings  [ftj.  The  title  ^^*' 
prefixed  to  this  performance,  indicates  sufficiently  p^^ ^  j,^ 
the  method,  or  rather  the  irregidarity  that  reigns  i,vv»J 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  materials  ;  and  shews, 
that  it  was'  not  the  design  of  Melanahon  to 
place  the  ■  various  truths  of  reli^on  in  that  syste- 
maticzl  concatenation,  and  that  scientific  order  and 
connection,  that  are  observed  by  the  philosophers 
in  their  demonstrations  and  discourses,  but  to 
propose  them  with  freedom  and  simplicity,  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  his  view.  Accord- 
ingfy,  in  the  first  editions  of  the  book  under 
iconsideration,  the  method  observed,  both  in  de- 
lineating and  illustrating  these  important  truths, 
is  extremely  plain,  and  is  neither  loaded  with  the 
terms,  the  definitions,  nor  the  distinctions  that 
abound  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers.  Thus 
did  the  Lutheran  doctors,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
rising  church,  renounce  and  avoid,  in  imitation 
of  the  great  reformer,  whose  name  they  bear,  all 
the  abstruse  reasoning,  and  subtile  discussions 
of  the  scholastic  doctors.  But  the  sophistry  of 
their  adversaries,  and  their  perpetual  debates  with 
the  artful  ch:m:ipions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  en- 
gaged thSm  by  degrees,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, to  change  their  language  and  their  me- 
thods of  reasoning  ;  stJ  that,  in  process  of  time, 
the  simplicity  thai;  had  reigned  in  their  theological 
systems,  and  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the 
truths  of  religion,  almost  totally .  disappeared. 
Even  Melancthon  himself  fell  imperceptibly  into 
the  new  method,  or  rather  into  the  old  method 
revived,  and  enlarged  the  subsequent  editions 
of  his  L(fci  Communes,  by  the  addition  of  several 
philosophical  illustrations,  designed  to  expose  the 
X  2  fallacious 

[i]  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeut,  IsagoM  "^  TAeobgiam,  lib. 
iL  cap.  i.  sect.  siii.  tonvi.  p.  381.  i^ 
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CENT,  fallacious  reasonings  of  the  RomaD  Catholic 
j^^'jj  doctors.  As  yet,  however,  the  discussions  of 
tABT  II.'  philosophy  were  but  sparingly  used,  and  the  un- 
K^irsj  mtelligible  jargon  of  the  schoolmen  was  kept  at 
a  certain  distance,  and  seldom  borrowed.  But 
when  the  founders'  of  the  Luthera,n  church  were 
removed  by  death,,  and  the  Jesuits  attacked  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  with  redoubled  ani- 
mosity,  armed  with  the  intricate  and  perplexing 
dialectic  of  the  schools  \  then,  Indeed,  the  scene 
changed  and  theology  assumed  another  aspect. 
The  stratagem  employed  by  the  Jesuits  corrupted 
our  doctors,  induced  uiem  to  revive  that  intncate 
and  abstruse  manner  of  defending  and  illustrating 
religious  truth  that  Luther  and  his  associates 
had  rejected,  and  to  introduce,  into  the  plain  and 
artless  paths  of  theology,  all  the ,  thorns,  and 
tlustles,  all  the  dark  and  devious  labyrinths  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  This  unhappy  change  was 
deeply  lamented  by  several  divines  of  eminent 
piety  and  learning  about  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  regretted  the  loss 
of  that,  amiable  simplicity  that  is  the  attendant  on 
divine  truth ;  but  they  could  not  prevail  upMi  the 
professors,  in  the  different  universities,  to  saaifice 
the  jargon  of  the  schools  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  lior  to  retvjrn  to  the  pl^n,' serious,  and 
■unaffected  method  of  teaching  theology  that  had 
been  introduced  by  Luther.  These  obstinate 
doctors  pleaded  necessity  in  behalf  of  their  scho- 
lastic divinity,  and  Iboked  upon  this  pretended 
necessity  as  superior  to  all  authorities,  and  all  ex- 
amples, however  respectable. 
^^le  Btate  XVni.  Those  who  are  sensible  of  thg  inttowte 
^^"■[^^  connexion  that  there  is  between  faith  and  prac- 
X-utheruii.  tice,  between  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion, 
will  easily  perceive  the  necessity  that  thare.was  of 
.reforming  the  corrupt  moraUty,  as  well  as  the  su- 
perstitious doctrines,  of  the  church  oS  Bxme.    Jt 
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IS'  therefore  natoral,  that  the  same  persons,  who  cent, 
had  spirit  enough  to  do  the  one,  should  think  ^^^^ 
themselves  obliged  to  attempt  the  other.  This  part  i,,' 
they  accordingly  attempted,  and  not  without  a  i„/v*>J 
(Mrtain  degree  of  success ;  for  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  truth,  that  there  is  more  genuine  jaety  and 
more  exceUent  rules  of  conduct  in  the  few  prac* 
tical  productions  of  Luther,  Melancthon,_  Weli- 
ler,  and  Rivius,  to  mention  no  more,  than  ar^ 
to  be  found  in  the  innumerable  volumes  of  all  the 
ancient  Casuists  and  MoraUsers  [c\  as  they  are 
called  in  the  barbarous  language  of  thes^  remote 
periods.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  even  tQ  in* 
sinuate,  that  the  notions  of  these  great  men  con- 
cerning the  important  sdence  of  morality  wer6 
ather  sufficiently  accurate  or  extensive.  It  ap- 
pears, on-  the  contrary,  from  the  variola  debates 
that  were  carried  on  during  this  century,  con.- 
cerning  the  duties  and  obligations  of  ChristianSi 
and  from  the  answers  that  were  riven  by  famous 
casuists  to  persons  per[dexed  with  religious  scru- 
ples, that  the  true  prmcipks  of  morality  were  not 
as  yet  fixed  with  perspicuity  and  precision,  the 
agreement  or  diflFerence  between  the  laws  of  na* 
ture  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  sufficiently 
examinfed  and  determined,  nor  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions made  between  those  parts  of  th^  gospel 
dispensation,  which  are  agreeable  to  right  reason, 
and  those  that  are  beyond  its  reach  and  compre- 
hension. Had  not  the  number  of  adversaries, 
with  whom  the  Luther^  doctors  were  obliged  to 
contend,  given  them  perpetual  employment  in 
the  field  of  controversy,  and  robbed  them  of  that 
precious  Jeisure  which  they  might  have  conse^ 
crated  to  the  advancement  of  r^  piety  and  vir. 
"*  X  a  ■  tue^ 

)£>■  [c]  The  moraJ  writers  of  this  century  were  called  Moi.  * 
nlisantes,  a  faarbaroua  term,  of  which  the  ^English  vord  M«i^ 
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CENT,  tue,  they  would  certainly  have  been  free  from  the 
XVI.    defects  now  mentioned,  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
PART  ii,'eqiialled  the  best  moral  writers  of  modern  times, 
O'V^^  This  eonsiderarion  will  also  diminish  our  wonder 
at  a  drcumstance,  which  otherwise  might  seem 
supriaing  that  none  of  the  famous  Lutheran  doc- 
tors attempted  to  give  a  regular  system  of  mo- 
rality.     Melancthon    himself,    whose    exquisite 
judgment  rendered  him  peculiarly  capable  of  re- 
ducing into  a- compendious  system  the  elements 
of  every  science,  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
treating  morals  in  this  manner ;  but  has  inserted, 
on  the  contrary,  all  his  practical  rules  and  instruc- 
tions under  the  theological  articles  that  relate  to 
the  top,  dn,free-iwill,faith,  hope,  and  charily. 
Poiotnic  or     XIX.  All  the  divines  c^  this  century  wera  Hhi* 
^*e^'  cated  in  the  school  of  controversy,  and  so  trained 
i9s^.        Up  to  spiritual  war,  that  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  a  bold  and  vehement  disputant,  were  consi- 
dered as  synonymous  terms.     It  could  scarcely, 
indeed,  be  otherwise,  in  an  age  when  foreign 
quarrels  and  intestine  divisions  of  a  religious  nar 
ture  threw  all  the  countries  of  Kurope  into  a  state 
of  agitation,  and  obliged  the  doctors  of  the  coiif 
tending  churches  to  be  perpetually  in  action,  or 
at  least  in  a  posture  of  defence.    These  champions 
of  the  Reform^ion  were  not,  however,  all  ani- 
mated with  the  same  spirit,  nor  did  they  attack 
and  defend  with  the  same  arms.     Such  of  them 
as  wer-e  contemporary  with  Luther  or  lived  near 
his  time,  were  remarfcaj>le  fpr  the  simpli^ty  of 
their  reasoning,  and  attacked  tjieir  adversmes 
with  no  other  arguments  than  ihr^e  which  they 
drew  from  the  declarations  of  the  inspired  wrkers, 
and  the  decisions  c^  the  andent^thers.   Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  century  this  method^was 
J,  considerably  changed,  and  we  see  those  doctors, 
-'who  were  its  chief  ornaments,  reinforcing  their 
^use  with  the  succours  of  the  Aristotelian  philt^- 
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sophy,  and  thus  losing,  in  point  of  perspicuity  cent. 
and  evidence,  what  they  eained  in  point  of  sub-     ^^'" 

.,  1     •  •        J  ■       "  i^     ■     "^  1         SECT.  HI. 

tilty  and  imagined  science.      It  is  true,  as  has  p^^x  ii. 
been  already  observed  more  than  once,  that  they  '^•v'>^' 
were  too  naturally,  though  inconsiderately,  led  to 
adopt  this  method  of  disputing  by  the  example 
of  their  adversaries  the  Roman  catholics.     TTie 
btter  having  learnt,  by  a  disagreeable  and  dis- 
coura^ng  experience,  that  their  cause  was  unable 
to  support  that  plain  and  perspicuous  method  of 
reasoning,  that  is  the  proper  test  of  religious  and 
moral  truth,  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  when 
"evidence  failed,  and  involved  both  their  argu- 
ments and  their  opinions  in  the  dark  and  intricate 
mazK  of  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  and  it  was 
this  that  engaged  the  protestant  doctors  to  change 
their  weapons,  and  to  employ  methods  of  defence^—.^ 
unworthy  of  the-glorioufi  cause  in  which  they  ba|P^?\ 
embarked.  H^*)ir^ 

The  spirit  of  zeal  that  animated  the  LutherM  '  .-,y 
divines  was,  generally  speaking,  very  far  from 
being  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  charity.  If  we  ex- 
cept Melancthon,  in  whom  a  predominant  mild- 
ness and  sweetness  of  natural  temper  triumphed 
over  the  contageo\is  ferocity  of  the  times,  all  the 
disputants  of  this  century  discovered  too  much 
bitterness  and  animosity  in  their  transactions  and 
in  their  writings.  Luther  himself  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  sanguine  tribe,  who  he  far  surpassed 
in  invectives  and  abuse,  treating  his  adversaries 
wii^  (he.most  brutal  asperity,  and  sparing  neither 
raoK  nor  condition,  however  elevated  or  respec- 
table they  might  be.  It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fess^ that  the  criminal  nature  of 'this  asperity 
and  Vehemence  ^vill  be  much  alleviated,  when 
they'  are  considered  in  one  point  of  view  with  the 
genius  of  these 'barbarous  times,  and  the  odious  . 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  virulent  enemies, 
wlloiD  the  oppressed  reforipers  were  called  to  en- 
x4  counter^ 
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CENT,  counter.    When  the  impartial  ii)quij-er  conader? 

*^''    the  abominable  calumnies  that  were  lavishefl  on 

SiRT  ir.'  the  authors  and  instruments  of  the  Reformation  j 

v^y>->  when  he  reflects  upon  the  horrors  of  fire  and 

sword  employed,  by  blood-thirsty  and  bigottetj 

tyrants,  to  extirpate  and  destroy  those  good  men 

whom  they  wanted  arguments  to  persuade  qnd 

convince;  will  not  his  heart  burn  with  a  generous 

indignatiop  ?   and  will  he  not  think  it  in  some 

measure  just,  that  such  horrid  proceedings  shoiitd 

be  represented  in  their  proper  colours,  ^nd  be 

stigmatized  by  such  expressions  as  BXe  s^ted  tQ 

their  demerit  ? 

Tlirteperi-     XX.  }n  Order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  ipteri 

2?^"^  nal  st*te  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  revo- 

edintbc    lutions  and  changCs  that  have  happened  in  it,vitl) 

^^J^^  their  true  springs  and  real  causes,  it  is  necessary 

no  cburciL  \o  consider  the  history  of  ^that  church  under  three 

distinct  periods.     The  first  of  these  extends  fron) 

the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the 

death  of  Luther,  which  happened  in   the*  yea? 

J546.      The  second  takes  ii;  the  space  of- time 

elapsed  between  the  death  of  ^uther  and  that  of 

Meiancthon,  and  consequently  term^iates  in  the 

year  1 560 ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  century  la 

^ompr^lien^ed  in  the  third  period. 

^  The  Ttrst  Period. 

DuiiiMG  thej£r«?  period,  all  things  were  transi 
acted  in  the  Lutherap  Church  in  a  mannar  cont 
formable  to  the  sentiments,  counsels,  apd'^er- 
ders  of  Luther.  This  eminept  Refi)r?ner, 
whose  undaunted  resolution,  an^  amazipg  (ledit 
^nd  authority,  rendered  him  tiqu<il  to  the  njost 
jirduous  attempts,  eaaly  suppressed  the  copmiot 
lions  and  dissensions  that  arose  fi:op  tipie  to  dina 
in  the  church,  and  did  not  suffer  the  sects,  that 
geve(:al  h^d  attepipte^  to  forpi  in  its  tic^Pi)  to 
gathef 
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^'  er  strength,  or  to  arrive  at  any  considerable  cent. 
ee  of  consistence  and  maturity.     The  natural     ^^'• 
I-     1  •  1  1       ■  1        !■/-         ^SECT.  lUr 

consequence  of  tnjs  was,  that,  during  the  lire  or  p^jj^  j,_    ■ 
that  great  man,  the  internal  state  of  the  I,utheran  v-ry-*^ 
church  was  ,a  state  of  tolerable  tranquillity  and 
repose ;  and  ^  such  as  attempted  to  foment  divi< 
sions,  or  to  introduce  any  essential  changes,  were 
either  speedily  reduced  to  silence,  or  obliged  to  ^ 

retire  from  the  new  community. 

XXL  The  infancy  of  this  church  was  troubled  JJebateite- 
by  ap  impetuous  rabble  of  wrong-headed  Fanatics;  J^^^dt^ 
who  introduced  the  utmost  confusion  wherever  i'a°wic»-' 
they  had  occasion  to  spread  their  pestilential  errors,  y^  '^ 
and  who  pretended  thjit  they  had  received  a:  di-churehdnr. 
vine  inspiration,  authorising  them  to  erect  a  nfiW^;^^^ 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which  sin  and  corniptioq 
were  to  have  no  place.    The  leaders  of  tliis  tur^.  * 

bulent  and  riotous  sect  were  Munzer,  Storchius, ' 
Stubner,  and  others,  partly  Si^iss,   and  partly 
Germans,  who'  Ipndled  the  flame  of  discord  and 
rebellion  in  several  parts  o£  ^urope^  and  chiefly  m 
Germanyy  and  excited  among  the  ignorant  multir 
tude  tumults  and  commotions,  which,  though    - 
less  violent  in  soine  places  than  in  others,  were, 
nevertheless,  formidable  wherever  they  appeared 
[d].    The  history  of  this  seditious  band  is  full         ' 
of  obscurity  and  confusion.     A  regular,  full,  and  ; 
accurate  account  of  it  neither  has,  nor  could  well    < 
be,  committed  to  writing ;    since,  on  the  one 
tsnd,  the  opinions  and  actions  of  these  fanatics         '    i;^ 
were  a  motley  chaos  of  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
^ctioDSj  and,  on  the  other,  the  age,  in  which 
they  lived,  produced  few  writers  who  had  either 
the^iliire  or  the  capacity  to  ol^serve  with  diU- 
i  gence, 

Xd^  Jo.  Baptista  Ottius,  in  his  Armeies  ATtaiaptisl.  p.  8. 
bas  collected  a  considerable  number  of  facts  relating  to  tliese      '  4 

fanatical  coniniotians,  which  are  also  mentioned  by  ail  the 
VriUrs  of  thp  Hittory  of  the  Refonnatioo. 

•• 
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CBNT.  gence,  or  to  relate  with  accuracy,  commotions 
^y*-    and  tumults  of  this  extraordinary  kind.    It  is 
,^n^  J,/ however  cert^n,  that,  from  the  most  profligate 
M^-y,^  and  abandoned  part  of  this  enthusiastical  multi- 
tude, those  seditious  armies  were  formed,  which 
kindled  in  Germany  the  fVar  of  the  Peasants,  and 
afterwards  seized  upon  the  city  of  AfMn5/i?r,involv- 
^  ing  the  whole  province  of  Westphalia  in  the  most 

dreadful  calamities.  It  is  also  well  known,  that 
the  better  part  of  this  motley  tribe,  terrified  by 
the  unhappy  and  deserved  fate  of  their  unworthy 
associates,  whom  they  saw  extirpated  and  massi- 
cred  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  saved 
themselves  from  the  ruin  of  their  sect,  and,  at 
length,  embraced  the  communion  of  those  who, 
are  called  Mermonites  [e^.  The  zeal,  vigilance, 
"  and  resolution  of  Luther  happily  prevented  the 

'■  divisions,  which  the  odious  disciples  of  Munzer 
attempted  to  excite  in  the  church  lie  had  founded, 
apd  preserved  the  giddy,  and  credulous  multitude 
from  their  seductions.  And  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigour  and 
-  fortitude  of  this  active  and  undaunted  reformer, 
^  the  Lutheran  church  would,  in  itg  infency,  have 

fellen  a  miserable  prey  to  the  enthusiastic  fury  of 
.  '  these  detestable  ^natics  [^/  ].  '  ■ 

Q^^^  ■  ■     XXII.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  of  the  kind  now 
-jtadt  »    described,  while  they  met  with  the'  wannest  op- 
position from  Luther,  found  on  the  contTary,  in 
;.     ■"  Caro- 

C?"  C*3  Tlio  tumults  of  the  anabaptists  in  Germany,  and 
the  junction  of  the  bettei  part  of  them  with  M^nnoii,  have  al- 
ready betn  menttOQed  ia  a  cursory  manner,  sect.  i.  ^hap-  iii 
sect.  x5ti.  For  an  ample  ficcoiint  qf  the  ori^in(  doctri.ne,  aM 
progress  of  the  Mennonites,  see  tte  third  chapter  of  the  sti 
'  '  cond  part  of  thi»  third  section,  cent.  xvi. 

tt3",C/']  The  danger  that  threatened  the  Lutheran  church 

in  these  tumutts  of  the  German  anabaptists,  wi^s  so  much  ihe 

■.  >       greater  on  account  of  the  inclination  which  Munzetud  Stores 

,  discovered  at  first  for  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  and  the  fs- 

vourable  disposition  which  Carolaatadt  seetced  for  KUIK  W^ 

j^      te  enjenain  with  respect  lo  these  fiuwti<itt 
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Cardostadt,  his  colleague,  such  a  credulous  at-  cent. 
tention  to  their  seductions,  as  naturally  flattered  gg^^',',j 
them  with  the  hopes  of  his  patronage  and  favour.  p^Ex  h-' 
This  divine,  who  was  a  native  of  Frtmcnnia,  was  i. 
neither  destitute  of  learning  nor  merit ;  but  im. 
prudence  and  precipitation  were  the  distinguished 
Tines  of  his  warm  and  violent  character.  Of  these 
he  gave  the  most  evident  marks,  in  the  year  1 523, 
when  during  the  absence  of  l,uther,  he  excited 
m  srmil  tuvauit  at' Wittemberg,  by  ordering  ths 
images  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churches,  and  other 
enterprises  of  a  rash  and  dangerous  nature  [^g"}. 
This  tumult  was  appeased  .by  the  sadden  return 
of  Luther,  whose  presence  and  •  exhortations 
cahned  the  troul^ed  spirits  of  the  people ;  and 
here  must  we  look  for  the  origin  of  the  rupture, 
between  him  and  Carolostadt-  For  the  latter 
immediately  retiredfrom  Witlemberg  to  Orlamundf 
where  he  not  only  opposed  the  sentiments  of 
Luther 

Kj*  [g"]  The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine,  from  Dr.  Mo^ 
Aeim's  account  of  this  matter,  that  Carolostadt'  introduced 


thcK  changes  merely  byhisown  authority  ;  but  this  was  far 
from  being  ths  case :  the  suppression  of  private  masses,  the 
removai  of  images  out  of  the  churches,  the  abolition  of  the 
liw  which  imposed  celibacy  upon  the  clergy,  which  are  the 
changA  hinted  at  by  our  historian  as  rash  and  perilous,  were 
effected  hy  Carolostadt,  in  conjunction  with  BugenhagiuB, 
MelaQcthon,  Jonas  Amsdorff,  and  others,  and  were  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  So  that  there  is 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
Luther's  dtspleaaure  at  these  changes,  iwa  theit  being  intror 
duced  in  hia  abaenCt  i  unless  we  suppose  that  he  had  not  sd 
fergot  ridTof  the  fetters  of  auperBtition,  as  to  be  sensible  of 
the  absurdity  and  of  the  pernicioua  (xmsequences  of  the^use  of 
lodges,  be.  As  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  that  imposed  ce- 
libacy on  the  clergy,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  object 
of  his  warmest  approbation.  This  appears  from  the  following 
expressions  in  his  letter  to  Amsdorff :  "  Caroloatadii  nuptis 
Bure  pbcent  :  novi  puellum :  comfortet  eum  Dominus  in  bo- ' 
Dum  «xemplum  inhibendx  et  minuendte  Papisticx  libidioit." 
He  confirmed  soon  afterwards  this  approbation  by  his  own 
fiample,  ■  „ 
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CENT.  Luther  concerning  the  Eucharist  [A3>  ^^^  ^ 

g^\,,  discovered,  in  several  instances,  a  fanatical  turn  of 

»ART  II."  niind  [i'}.    He  was  therefore  commanded  to  leava 

v.,*v>-J  t^®  elector  of  Saxony^  which  he  did  accordingly, 

and  repdred  to  Switzerland,  where  he  propagated 

his  doctrines,  and  taught  with  success,  first  at 

Zurich^  and  afterwards  at  Basil.,  retaining  still, 

however,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  favourable  dispo. 

fiition  towards  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  and,  in 

general, 

fl^  [A3  This  <iiffe«nce  of  opinion  between  Carolostadtanj 
]Lutlier  concerning  the  CMhariBt,  was  the  true  cause  of  tba 
violent  rupture  "between  those  two  eminent  men,  and  it  wai 
very  little  to  the  honour  of  the  latter.  For,  however  the  ex- 
plication, which  the  former  gave  of  the  words  of  the  institn. 
lioD  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  appear  forced,  yet  the  tenti- 
'menta  he  entertained  of  thar  ordinance  as  a  conrniemoratioa  of 
Christ's  death,  and  not  as  a  celebratiop  of  his  bodily  presepce, 
in  consequence  of  a  con  substantiation  with  the  bread  and  vrine, 
sre  infiniteir  more  rational  than  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  which 
.  is  loaded  with  some  of  the  most  palpable  absurdities  of  tran- 

,    substantiation.    And  if  it  be  fupposed  that  Carolostadt  strain- 
ed the  rule  of  interpretation  too  far,  when  he  alleged,  that 
Christ  pr on ounped  the  pronoun  Mis  (in  the  words,  Tflwiinw 
^  iody)  pointing  to  his  body,  and  not-.to  the  bread,  what  sb^l 

we  think  of  Luther's  explaining  the  nonsensical  doctrine  of 
'  *  con  substantiation  bv  the  similitude  of  a  red  hot  iron,  in  which 

two  elements  are  united,  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  with  the  bieaj 
in  the  euchaiist  I  But  of  this  more  in  its  proper  placet* 

C?  CO  This  censure  is  with  too  much  truth  applicable  to 

Carolostadt. — J'hougb  he  did  not  adopt  the  impious  and  abo- 

tnicablc  doctrines  of  Munzer  and  his  band  (as  Dr.  Mosheim 

4         permits  the  uninstructed  reader  to  imagine  by  mentioning,  in 

general,  aa  being  a  friend  to  these  fanatics),  yet  ihe  certuulf 

'     • :         %aa  chargeable  with  some  estravagancie»  that  were  ohis"i 

able  In  the  tenets  of  tliat  wrong-headed  tribe.     He  was  for 

sbolis)iitig  the  civil  Iatt%jwith  the  municipal  laws  and  constitu^ 

tiods'of  the  German  empire,  and   proposed  substituting  the 

,  '  law  of  Moses  in  their  place.     He  distinguished  himself  bj 

^  railing  at  the  academies,  declaiming  Bgaiqst  human  leamingi 

ttnd  other  follies, 

"  Oreat  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied.'^ 
See  Val-  Ern.  Loscheri  Hutoria  Motuum  inter  Luthemoi  d 
Jii^rmat.  part  I,  cap.  i. — Dan.  Gerdes,  f'il9  Carokstadii,'w. 
JlyjceH.  Gronitigens.  novU^  torn,  i^ 
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general,  to  all  enthusiastic  teachers,  who  pretended  cent. 
to  a  divine  inspiration  [frj-     Thus  then  did  Lu-     ^^^■ 
ther.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  lay  this  new  Storm  pAa^',,.      " 
that  the  precipitation  of  Carolostadt  had  raised  in  .^^-ynuI 
the  church. 

XXIII.  The  reforming  spirit  of  Carc3ost^t,schtmicfc. 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence  ^^"^ 
in  the  eucharist,  was  not  extinguished  by  his 
exile,  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was  revived, 
on  the  contrary,  by  a  man  of  much  the  same 
turn  of  mind,  a  SJleslan  knight,  and  counsellor 
to  the  duke  cf  Lignttz,  whose  name  was  Gas- 
par  Schwenckfeldt.  This  nobleman,  seconded 
by  Valentine  Crautwald,  a  man  of  eminent 
learning, 

UJ-  £i]  This  aiBrmation  of  Dr.  Mosbeim  wants  mirch  to  be  ' 
modified.  In  the  original  it  etaods  thus :  "  Dum  vixit  vero  ' 
aoabaptistarum,  et  hotninum  divina  visa  jactantium  partibus 
amicum  sese  ostendit," — i.  e.  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  shewed 
himself  a  friend  to  the  anabaptists,  and  other  enthusiasts  who  ; 

pretended  to  dirine  iospiralion.  But  how  could  our  historian 
assert  this  without  restriction,  since  it  is  well  known  that  Ca- 
rolostadt, after  bis  banishment  from  Saxony,  composed  a  trea- 
tise against  enthusiasm  in  general,  and  against  the  estravagant 
tenets  and  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  anabaptists  in  parti- 
cular i  Nay,  more  j  this  treatise  was  addressed  to  Luther, 
who  was  so  affected  by  it,  that,  repenting  of  the  unworthy 
treatment  he  had  given  to  Carolostadt,  he  pleaded  his  cause,  >    ' 

and  obtained  from  the  elector  a  permission  for  hijn  to  return 
into  Saxony.  See  Gerdes,  Fita  Garolostadii,  in  Miscell.  Gro' 
ninoens.  After  this  reconciliation  with  Luther,  he  composed 
a  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  which  breathes  the  moat  amiable 
spirit  of  moderation  and  humihty  ;  and,  having  perused  the 
writings  of  Ziiingle,  where  he  saw  bis  own  sentiments  on  that  # 

fubject  maintained  with  the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force  of 
evidence,  he  repaired,  a  second  time,  to  Zurich,  and  from 
thence  to  Basil,  where  Jie  was  admitted  to  the  offices  of  pas- 
tor and  professor  of  divinity,  and  where,  after  having  lived  in 
the  exemplary  and  constant  practice  of  every  Christian  vir-  '   * 

tue,  he  died,  amidst  the  warmest  effHsions  of  piety  and  resig- 
nation, oil  the  25th  of  December,  I5H.  All  this  is  testified 
solemnly  in  a  letter  of  the  learned  and  pious  Grynxus  of  Ba- 
sil, to  Pitiscus,  chaplain  to  the  elector  Palatine,  and  shews 
how  little  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  the 
ignorant  Moreri,  or  to  the  insinuations  of  the  insidious 
Bossuet. 
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CENT,  learning,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the  prince  now 
^^'-    mentioned,  took  notice  of  many  things,  which  he 
^^jj^  jj 'looked  upon  as  erroneous  and  defective,  in  the 
\.jrY^  opinions  and  rites  established  by  Luther  j  and,  had 
not  the  latter  been  extremely  vigilant,  as  well  as 
vigorously  supported  by  his  friends  and  adher 
rents,  would  have  undoubtedly  brought  about  2 
considerable  schism  in  the  church.'  Every  circain- 
stance  in  Schwenckfeldt's  conduct  and  appear- 
ance was  adapted  to  give  him  credit  and  influence. 
His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  hfe,  in  all  respects, 
exemplary.     His  exhortations  in  favour  01  true 
and  solid  piety  were  warmand  persuasive,  and  his 
principal    zeal  was   employed   in    promoting  it 
Among  th*  people.     By  thjs  meanshe  gained  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  many  learned  and  pious 
men,  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic  churches, 
who  favoured  his  sentiments,  and  undertook  to 
defend  hijn  against  all  his  adversaries- [^rj.     Not-    j 
withstanding  all  this,  he  was  banished  by  his  sove-    1 
reign  both  from  the  court  and  from  his  country,     \ 
in  the  year  1 528,  only  because  Zuingle  had  ap- 
proved of  his  opinions  concerning  the  eucharist,     ' 
and  declared  that  they  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  his  own.     From  that  time  the  persecuted 
knight  wandered  from  place  to  place,  under  va-    j 
riqus  turns  of  fortune,  until  death  put  an  end  to 
his  trials  in  the  year  ]  56 1  [m].     He  had  founded     ' 
a  small  congregation  in  Silesia,  whicli  were  perse- 
cuted 

i^  [?]  See  Jo.  Cotir.  FuesKni  Centuria  I.  £pulolar  i  Refirma-       ^ 

toribiis  HelveHeis  Scriptar,  169,  175,  225.  Museum  Helvetic. 
,     torn.  iv.  p.  445. 

C"]  J"'  Wigandi  ScktvefKk/eldionUmus  Lipa.  1586i  in  *•<*■ 

— Conr.  Sclilusaeiburgi,  Catalogi  Hcereticor.  lib.  x.  published 
at  Francfart  in  the  year  1599,  in  8vo.~The  most  accurate  ac- 
counts of  this  nobleman  have  been  given  by  Chr.  Aug.  Salig. 
in  his  Nistor.  August.  Coii^Wi'onti,  lorn,  iii.lib.xi.  p.  95].and 
by  Godf.  Arnold,  in  a  German  work,  entitled,  Kirchen  "iid 
Ketxr  Historie,  p.  720.  both  which  auth«r»  have- pleaded  the 
cauie  oi  SbcM'eackfetdt. 
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cuted  and  dected  in  our  times  by  the  popish  pos-  cent. 
sessors  of  that  country  ;  but  have  been  restored     ^^'• 
to  their  former  habitations  and  privileges,  civil ^^^^  j,,' 
and  religious,  since  the  year  1742,  by  the  present  \.,*%-0 
king  of  Prussia  [«.]  , 

X.XIV.  The  upright  intentions  of  Sch^enck-Thedo'c-    ' 
feldt,  and  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true^™"'  ^ 
piety,  deserve,  no  doubt,  the  highest  commenda-  f«idt. 
tion ;  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  his 
prudence  and  judgment.     The  good  man  had  a 
natural  propensity  towards  fanaticism,  and  fondly 
imagined  that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission  ' 

to  propagate  his  opinions.  He  differed  from  JLu- 
ther,  and  the  other  friends  of  the  reformation, 
in  three  points,  which  it  is  proper  to  Select  froqj 
others  of  less  consequence :  the  Jirst  of  these 
points  related  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  eu- 
charist.  Schwenckfeldt  inverted  the  following 
words  of  Christ :  This  is  my  body,  aod  insisted 
on  their  being  thus  understood :  "  My  body  is 
"  i/uV,  i.  e.  such  as  tMs  bread,  which  is  broken 
"  and  consumed :  a  (rue  and  real  food,  which 
"  nourisheth,  satisfieth,  and  delighteth.!the  souU 
"  Ml/  blood  is  this,  that  is,  such  m  its  effects  as  '  ^ 
"  the  wine  which  strengthens  and  refresheth  the  -  ' 
"  heart."  The  poor  man  imagined  that  this 
•wonderful  doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him  from 
heaven  ;  which  circumstance  alone  is  a  sufficient 
demonstpLtion  of  his  folly. 

The  second  point  in  which  he  diifered  from  Lu- 
ther, was  in  his  hypothesis  relating  to  the  efficacy  - . 
of  the  divine  .word.  He  denied,  for  example, 
that  the  external  word,  which  is  committed  to 
writing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  endowed  ,  * 
with  the  power  of  healing,  illwninaiing,  and^r^- 
newing  the  mind ;  and  he  ascribed  this  powec  to 

the 

[b]  See  an  account  of  Schwenckfeldt's  Confimoni^  faWi, 
in  Jo.  Chr.  '^XK^xd  BiUiotheca  TkeologicB  Si/mbolktE,  p.  457. 
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CENT,   the  mtemal  word,  which  according  to  his  notion, 

,   ^^^-    was  Christ  himself.     His  discourses,  Jiowever, 

^^'^"l"  concerning  thb  internal  word  were,  as  usually 

^.yy^  happens  to  persons  of  his  turn,  so  full  of  confu- 

*  sion,  oliscurity,  and  contradiction,  that  it  via 

difficult  to  find  out  what  his  doctrine  really  vas, 

and  whether  or  qot  it  resembled  that  of  the  Mys« 

tics  and  Quakers,  or  was  borrowed  from  a  differeid 

source. 

His  doctrine  concerning  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  foyned  the  third  subject  of  debate  be- 
tween him  and  the  Lutherahs.  He  would  not 
all6w  Christ's  human  nature,  in  its  exalted  state, 
to  be  called  a  creature,  or  a  created  substance,  as 
fluch  denoinination  appeared  to  him  infinitely 
below  its  majestic  dignity,  united  as  it  is,  in  that 
glorious  stape,  with  the  divine  .essence.  This 
notion  of  Schwenkfeldt,  bears  a 'remarkable  af- 
finity to  the  doctrine  of  Eutycfaes,  Which,  how- 
ever, he  professed  to  reject ;'  and,  in  his  tarn, 
accused  those  of  Nestorianism,  who  gave  the  de- 
nomination of  a  creature  tb  the  human  nature  of 
:-    *;  ,     Christ.  '• 

TheAnii-  XXV.  An  intemperate  zeal,  by  straining  too 
nomiaiu.  f^r  certain.  tTUths,  turns  them  intp  falsehood,  or, 
at  least,  often  renders  them  the  occasion  of  the 
mofit  pernicious  abuses.  A  striHng  instance  of 
this  happened  during  the  ministry  of  Luther. 
Rr,  while  he  was  insisting  upon  the  n^oessity  of 

ririhting  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
trine  of  the  gospel,  which  representa  Christ's 
merits  as  the  scource  of  man's  salv,abOD,  and  while 
he  was  eagerly  employed  in  censuring  and  refuting 
-•  thepopish  doctors,  who  mixed  the  foa;  and  ^ospc^ 
together,  and  represented  eternal  happiness  as  the 
'"  fruit  of  legal  obedience,  a  fanatic  afose^  who 
abused  his  doctrine,  by  over-straining  it,  and  thus 
opened  a  field  for  the  most  dangerous  erron. 
This  new  teacher  was  John  Agricola,  a  native 

of 
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eSAiskhen,  and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Luthe^  cent. 
ran  church,  though  chargeable  with  Vanity,  pre-^ji^^ 
sumption  and  artifice.  He  first  began  to  make  p^bJ  „,' 
a  noise  in  the  year  1538,  when  from  the  doctrine  »»>-/>-' 
of  Luther  now  mentipned,  he  took  occasion  to 
declaim  ag^nst  the  Icvw,  maintaining,  that  it  was 
neither  fit  to  be  proposed  to  th^  people  as  a  rule  ■ 
of  manners,  nor  to  be  used  in  the  church  as  ^ 
means  of  instruction  ;  and  that  the  gospel  alone 
teas  to  be  inculcated  and  explained,  both  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  schools  of  learning.  The 
followers  oi  Agricola  were  called  Antincmtians^ 
I  e.  enemies  of  the  law.  But  the  fortitude,  vigi- 
lance and  credit  of  Luther  suppressed  this  sect 
.  in  it9  very  infancy,  and  Agricola,  intimidated  by 
the  opposition  of  such  a  respectable  adversary, 
acknowledged  and  renounced  bis  pernicious  sys- 
tem. But  this  recantation  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sincere ;  since  it  is  said,  that  whea  his  fears 
were  dispellai  by  the  death  of  Luther,  \ie  return-, 
ed  to  his  errors,  ancf  gained  proselytes  to  his  ex- 
travagant doctrine  [cQ; 

XXVI.  The  tenets  of  the  Antinomians^  if  theirThedoc    . 
adversaries  are  to  be  believed,  were  of  the  most^^^, 
noxious  nature  and  tendenty  ;    for  thsy  are  sup-  eiaminei 
posed  to  have  taught  the  Joosest  and  most  disso- 
lute doctrine^in  point  of  morals,  and  to  have  , 
maint^ned  that  it  was  allowable  to  follow  thtf  ■ 
impulse  of  every  passion,  and  to  transgress  with* 
out  reluctance,  the  divinelaw,  presided  the-tran's- 
gressor  laid,. hold  on  Christ,  and. embraced  his  , 

merits'  by  a'Bvely  faith.*  Such,  at  least,  is  thf 
representation  that'  is  generally  given  of  their 
doctrine;  but  it-ought  not  to.be  received  with 
too  much  credulity.  For  whoever  looks  into  tiiis 
VOL.  IV.  y  matter 

[o]  See  Caspar.  Sagittarius  Introducf.  ud  Hktfir.  Eccledast. 
torn.  i.  p.  838.' — Baylc  Dktiomaire,  torn.  ii.  at  the  article  Ib- 

lebius Conr.  ScKlusselburgii   Catafbg.   Haret.  lib.  IT.— G.' 

Arnold  Kirckm  md  Ketzer  Hist<Are,  p.  813.  t- 
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CENT,  matter  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  sot« 


cola,  and  that  the  principal  £iult  of  this 
presumptuous  man  lay  iiv  some  harsh  and  in- 
accurate expressions,  that  were  susceptible  of 
dangerous  and  pgrnidous  interpretations.  By  the 
term  Ucw^  he  understood  the  Ten  Command- 
merits,  promulgated  under  thg  JVIojaic  dispen. 
sation }  and  he  considered  this  law.  as  enacted 
for  the  Jjws,  and,  not  for  Christians.  He  ex- 
plained at  the  same  time,  the  term  fiospel 
(which  he  considered  a»  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  law)  in  its  true  and  extensive"  sense,  as 
comprehending  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  merits  ■ 
of  Christ  rendered  salutary  by  faith,  but  also 
the  sublime  precepts  of  holiness  and  virtue,  de- 
livered by  the  divine  Saviour,  as  rules  of  obe- 
dience. If,  therefore,  we  follow  the  intention  of 
Agricola,.  without  interpreting,  in  a  rigorous 
manner,  the  uncouth  phrases  and  improper  ex- 
pressions he  so  frequently  and  so  injudiciously 
employed,  his  doctrine  will  plain^  amount  to  this: 
*'  That  the  Ten  Commandments,  published  during 
*'  the  miqistry  of  Moses,  were  chiefly  designed 
*'  for  the  Jews,  and  on  that  account  might  be 
*'  lawfully  neglected  and  laid  aside  by  Christians; 
■"  and  that  it  waS'  sufficient  to  explain  with 
"  J>erspicuity,  and  to  enforce  with  zeal,  what 
*'  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  taught  in  the 
"  I^ew  Testament,  both  with  respect  tp  the 
**  means  of  grace,  and  'salvation^  ina  the  obliga- 
**  tions  of  repentance  and  virtue."  The^-greatest 
part  of  the  doctors  of  this  century  are  charge- 
aM*  with  a  want  of  precision  and  consistency 
in.  expressing  their  sentiments  ;  hence  their  real 
sentiments  have  been  misunderstood,  and  opinions 
have  been  imputed  to  them  which  they  ilever  en- 
tertained. 

The. 
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Tli£  Second  Period.  ,  • 

XXVtl.  After  the  death  .of  Luther,  which   CE^r^. 
happened  in  the  year  1546,  Philip  Melancthdn  ^^^^'" 
was  pbced'at  the  head  of  the  Lutheran   doctors.  p^itT  ir! 
The  merit,  genius,  and  talents  of  this  new  chief  \-*-w-/ 
were,  undoubtealjf, -great  and  illustrious  ;  though  Debates 
it  must  at  the^same  time,  be  confessed,  that  he  du"ingX 
was  inferior  to  Luther  in    many  rejects  [^p3>^'^°"''P''" 
and  m()re  especi^Hy  in  courage,  Stedfastness,  andLmheraa' 
personal  authority.     His  flaturai  temper-  was  soft  church  be- 
and  flexible ';  -  his  love  of  peace  almost  excessive,  ^Z™o{ 
and  his  apprehensions  of  the  displeasure  and  re-  Luther  and 
sentiiient.of  men  in  power  were- such  as  betrayed  Ja^^o,^^ 
a  pusillanimous  ^irit.     He  was  ambitious  of  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  had 
any  intercourse,  and  was  absolutely  ipcapable  "of 
employing  the  force  of  threatenings,  or  the  rfe- 
straints  of  fear,  to  suppress  the  eQbtts  of  reli^ous 
faction,  to  keep- within  due  bounds  the  irregulaf 
love  of  novelty  ai|d  change,  and  to  secure  to  the 
church  tihe  obedience  of  its  members.     It  is  :|Jso 
to  be  observed,   that  Melancthon's   santiments, 
on  some  points  of-no  inconsiderable  nloment,  wffe    ** " 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Luther  ;    and  it    , 
may  not  be  improper  to  point  out  the  principal    .  i. 

subjects  on  which  they  adopted  different  ways  of 
thinking.  '  •    •  ^. 

In  thejSrsi  place,  Melancthon  was  c^  opinion, 

that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord,  many 

;  Y  2  tilings 

(Cr  [p]  It  wouldcertMnly  be  very  difficultto  point  outihe 
"a";/  respects  in  which  Dr.  Mosheim  affirms  that  Luther  waa 
Superior  to  Melanctlftin,  For  if  the  single  article  of  courage, 
and  firmness  of  mind  be  excepted,  I  kooiv  no  other  respect  in 
which  Melartcthon  is  not  superior,  or  at  least  eqaal,  to  Luther. 
He  ivas  certainly  his  equal  in  piety  and  Tirliie,  and  much  Uis 
superior  ia  learning,  judgment,  met^kness,  and  humanity. 
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CENT,  things  miglit  be  copnived  at  and  tolerated  in  tte 
•ECT^iu  c^"'^'^'*  *^  Rome,  ^'hich  Luther  considered  as  ab- 
PABT II.  solutely  insupportable.     The  fbrjtier'  carried  so 
(.•v^  far  the  spirit  of  tolenttion  and  indolgence,  as  to 
discover  bo  reluctance  against  retainmg  the  an- 
cient form  of  ecclesiastical  governmen*,  and  sub- 
mitting to'the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
on  certain  conditions,  and  in  su^  a  manner,  as 
might  be  without  prejudice   to'  the-  oWigatitMi 
and  authority  of  all' those  truths  tkat  are  dearly 
revealed  in  the  holy  scriptures'. 

A  second  occasion  of  a  diversJly  of  senKments 
between  these  two  grtJt  men  was  furnished  by 
the  tenets  is^ich  lAJther  maintained  in  bpjKwitiOB 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  o£  Rome.  'Suck 
were  his  ideas  concerning  faith,  as  the  onJi/  cause 
of  salvation,  concerning  the  necessity  of  good 
TPDrks  to  Our  final  happiness,  and  man's  natmal    'f 
incapacity  of  promoting  his  own  conversion.  ;  In    |i 
avdffing  the  corrupt,  notions  which  were  «(hW^    ■; 
ced  by  the  Roman  Gatholic  doctors  on' these- im-     i 
portant  points  of  t'heology,  Luther  seemcfd,  id  the    i 
judgment  of  Melancthon,  tO  l&n  too  mucfc  to-    J 
Wards"  the  opposite  extreme  fyj.     Hence  the  ht-     ' 
ter  inclined  to  think,  that  the  sentiments  as\d  ex-     ■ 
.pressions  of  his  colleague  required  te  be  somewhrt    1 
»     mitigated,  lest  they  should  give  a  handle  to  dan-    J 
■'  gerous  abuses,- and  be  perverted,to  the  propaga-   J 

tiort  of  pernicious  errors.  ,  '  i     *         ' 

■-  It  may  be  observed,  thirdly,  that  though  Me-     , 

hnctlron  adopted  the  sernhnents  of  Luther  in 
rd^tion 

v'J    . 

-    (C5"  .Z9I  ^t  "  certain,  that  Luther  carried  jbe  doctriBe  of 

Jttstijicalion  ly  Failh  to  such  an  excessive  length,  ai  eeemedi 
though  perhaps  contrary  tt/his  intention,  to  derogate  not  onlj 
from  the  necessity  of  good  ^^orkb  hut.evcn  ^m  their  (All- 
gati«n  an4.  importance.  He  would  not  allow  them  t(^c  B<ni- 
sidered  «ifber  ai  the  conditions  ormeens  of  ..^vatiba,  nw  eveo 
as  a  preyaralijui  for  rcceivjng  "t.   .       - 
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T^tion  to  the  eucharist  [f],  yet  he  did  not  coii-  cent. 
eider  their  controversywith  the  divines  of  Swi/-    ^^'' 
zeriand  oa.that  subject,  as  a  .matter  of  sufficient  p^r'x  u, 
moment  to  occa^on  a  breach  of  church  comniu-  \.^ysj 
nbn  and  fraternal  concord  between  the  contend, 
ing  patties.    He  thought- that  this  happy  concord    i 
im^t  fee  easily  preserved  by  e^ressjng  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ej^arist,  and  Christ's  presence  in 
that  ordinance  ijx  general  and  ambiguous  terms, 
which  t^e  tvijp  cburohes  might  explain  according 
to  their  respective  Systems.    .     • 

Such  were  thf  centiments-of  Melancthon,whicfa, 
thoud>  he  ^4  Jiot  entirely  ctujceal  dviin?  the  life 
of  ■fe(jtherjijh9"ddiveFed,'  nevertheless,  with  great 
ciro^spection  and  modesty,  yielding  al^ys  to 
tbe  authority  of  his  Collei^e,  Sot  whom  he  had  ' 
a  sincere  friendship,  and  ^  whoin  alia  he  stood 
in  awe.     But  no  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  Lu- 

'  ther  ^sed,  than  he  inculcated  with-  the  great* 
est  flpinnes?   and  freedom,  what  he  had.J^& 
fore.pnl^  hiHted  at  with  dmoj^usnes^  and  cau- 
I,  V  4'        *  tion. 

^  {/}  ^*  tB-«omifrfaat  Burpprinv  (9  ^ear  Dr.  Mcmhcim  af- 
lutniog  that  ^elancthon  adopted  the  sentiments  of  XiUther  iq 
relattoi  to  the  eucharist,  %{hea  the  contrary  is  well  known.  It 
is  true',  in  the  \vritinga  of  Melancthon,  wbichXere  published 
ISefore  the  yea»'4529,  or  1530,  tbtre  are  fniasages,  which  shew 
that  he  had  n(^-a»  y^t,  thdtoughly  examined  the  controversy  , 
relating  to  the- nature  of  Christ's  presenc_^  ii]  tb^ eucharist.  !( 
it  also  true,  that ^Ruring  the  disputes  carried  on  hetwecn  West.' 
phalan^  Calvin;  after  ihc  death  of  Luther,  concerOing  thereu/  • 
fresence,  he  ()id  nat  declare  hiinBe}f  in  an  open  manner  for 
eithersidefwhichhowcillttuitpresumptiveprooFof  hit  leaning  • 

tothat  of  Cakrin],  Jiut  expixised  his  sorrow  at  these  divisionsj 
and  ij^cip^it  of  animgsity  by  which  they  wei«  inflamed.    Buft 

t  irhotfkr'^Ml  he  at  the  pains  to  read  the  letters  of  Melancthoqn  r 
lo  Calvin  upon  this  subject,  or  ihoaeestracta  of  them  that  are' 
collected  by  Hospinian,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Historic 
Sacn\mentari(i,'p.  428.  will  be  persuaded  that  he  looked  upoa 
the  doctrine  (if  Coi^fn^iltAfialio/t  not  only  as  erroneous  bub 
efen  aB^idolatroUB )  and  tha^  nothing  but  the  fear^ii^^pmiing 
the  present  divisiona,  an3  of  not  being  seconded,  pKhiied  him 
from  declaring  his  scBtimyta  op^ly,  See  sIbo  JjictKansizi 
is  Ba^,  arf ,  Melancthon  nofC)  Xv.  si 
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CENT.  tlon.    The  eminent  rjnkMelancthoif  held  among 
^jj^y^jj  the  Lutheran  doetors  rendered  this  bold  man-. 
VART  II.'  Her  (tf  proceeding  extremely  disagreeable  to  many. 
J  His  doctrine  accordingly  was  censured  and  ex- 
posed ;  and  thus,  the  church  was  deprived  of  th« 
tranquillity  it  had  enjoyed  undtr  Luther,  and'Cs- 
hibited  an  linhappy  scene  ,of  animosity,  ifontien- 
tion,  and  discord. 
«iu-       XXVIIL  The  rise  of  thi^e  unhappy  divisions  . 
^,'^.  must    be    dated    frQm    th»  year<154?,    when 
■r  the   Charjes    V.    atffeqjpted    to*  hnpOSe     upon    the 
""^    Gei-fnans  the  famous  ad^t,  called  the.  Interim. 
.  of  Maurice,  the  new  etector  of  Saxotf^i  dcsif  ous  to 
wc'oMH«  know  how  far  such  an-  edict  ought  to  fje^jg^efeted 
in  his  jomBllons,.  assembled,  the  doctors  o#  ff'il- 
'        iemberg  and  Leipsic  in  the  last  mentioned  city, 
and.  proposed  this  nice  and   criucal  subject  to 
their  serious  examination.     Upon  this  occasion 
Melancthon,  complying,  with  th0:jsuggestiens  of 
■that  lenity  and  iliddg^tion.  that  wereth»grea 
and  leading  principles '  in  the  whol«  coyts^.sf  his 
«  >  conduct  anc^ctibn^ydedlareditashisopinion^at, 

■'  ,'  in  matters  of  an  iWr^erfTi^nfturc^'conipUanf^wgS 
due  tc^-the  imperial  ediipu  [s].^  But  in  the  dws 
-  .,  of  n^afters^  indifferent,  tms-igre^  man  aftd  his 
afsotjttes  placed, many  things  whioifahad  appeacr 
ed  of  the  highest  imporbnce^j^^uther,  antl 
,COuld  notjwof  consequence,  be  copsidSred  as  ipdif- 
i    ferent  by  his  true  disfiples  [/].,  Foivfic  regarded 

"■'-■,   '  '  ■       -    .-H'  ;...      ■■■■■-  'r-    ^  as 

•  [sl^h^  pfece^' whjch   MeIaniSltKBii,and  his  associates  de- 

,   ,      liverea  their  sentiments  relating  to  things  jn4ilteent,  is  com- 

jponly/cj^ed  in  the  German  language,  Das  Le^siger^thlenw, 

*  -and  \«9_repuhlished  at  Leipsic  in  1721,  by  Biekiu^ifi'ttWork    4- 

1,  entjtled,  Das  dreyfadie  Interim. 

•*fijf--^i]  If  they  only  are  the  true  difciples  of  Luther,,  who 

•ubmit  to  his  judgment,  and  adopt  his  sentimey»in  tlieologi-- 

cal  matters,  many  doctors  of  that  (fcmqppiojij^d  our  hisU. 

^   '   *  Ig"  ^iW'°EJ^'s  ""est,  must  certainly  he  supposej'to  b»»e  for. 

jBled  thjfiptle,  as  wiflj^pndantly  appear  hereafter.    Be  that 

«it;pay,  Melanc|hairei§  Kirceljif  if  at  all,  be  justified  ia. 

^  fc  ♦  .  plactAg 

■  •  .'.'",  •*'      .        •  ■  -       '^ 

••.V  K'-T-  .f.  .        .,    ^   A..    ' 

i  ■»  ■  •    ■  ■ .  '^ 
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as  sudi»itlre  dcKtrine  c^jttstificaHon  %  faith  alone ;   cent>' 
the  necessity  of  good  tvorlcs  to  eternal  salvation  ;  the  ^^^\^^ 
nimbgr  o/^e  sacramejifs';  the jMfKrfjcrfon  claimed  pakVii." 
by  the  pope  and  t/ie  Hsliops ;  extreme  unction ;  the  \^-vkj 
(iiservation  of  certain  religious  festivals,  and  se- 
veral superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies.     Hence 
arose' riiat-jyiolent  scene  of  contention  and  dis- 
,■    cord,  that  was  commonly  called  the  Adiapkomtic 
[«]  controversy,  whidi  divided  the  church  during 
many  years,  and  prcwed  highly  detrimental  to  the 
progress  6i  the   Reformation^     The  defenders 
of  the  primitive^doctrftes  of  Lutheranism,  with 
I    Fladus*  at  .Vbeir  head,  attacked  with  incredible 
i     Mtt^n^sai  and 'fury  the  doctors  of  Witlemberg 
and  Leipsicy .  and  partftularly   Melancthon,  by 
whose  counse^and  infliience  every  thing  relating 
to  the  Interim  had'  been  conducted,  and  accused 
them  of  ajppgiacy  from  the  true  religion.    Me- 
lancthon, j)n»  tie  other  hand,,  seconded  by  the 
:^ibf  his  friends  ^d  discij^S,  justified  his  con-  ^■ 
<luol^jsrilH*i^l*  utmost  spirit  and  vigour  {_w}.     In 

^tbis'unTucfcy  debate  the  two  following  questions    1  .    '  * 
#erer principally  discussed:    Vix%t,   whetlier   the    •-.  * 
'titatter'that  seemed  ind^rent  to  Melancthon  "were  -  ' 

L     so  inrealit-y  ?  ■  This  his  adversaries  obstinately  de-  *• 

I-    nied  [a*].    Secondly,  whethef,  in  things  qf'anind^ 
ferent  nature^  imi  in  'otliich  'the  interests  ofreligioH 
I       f  '';  ^      ■  Y  4  are 


jjlacingin  the  class  of  things  iniliffcrent  the.dqctrineg  reUting 
to  faiih  and  gooil  works,  which  arc  the  fiu^iqpltal  wintg  of 
*he  ChriBtian  religion,  and,  if  I  may  use  Ss'ch  an  'Ci^ttsioii, 
tlieverjr  hinges  on  which  the  gospel  mrDS, 

(EJ**  t"J  This  controverey  was  called  Adiaphoriitiekj  and 
Mehncthon  ^nd  his  follower!  Adiaphotists,  frota  the 'Greek  ' 
word  Uht/^sf,  which^pgniiies  indigent.  >■  _ 

[w]  Schlusscnburgl  Catalog.  Hwreticor,  hb.  xiii. — AnthCs 
German  worl^ entitled  Kirchen  und  Ketser  Nistorie,  lib.  xvi. 
cap.  xivi.  p^^pe. — SSligC  ffistor.  Aug.  Confess,  vol.  i.  p.  61 1. 
^Tht  German  work,  entitled,  Utisckuldige  tfachricltttn,J^ 
1702,  p.  339.  393.— Luc.  Osiaiida  jAHfome  i^or.  %^m 
Ceraur,  sn.  p,  S02.         \  f'i,-^  .  ,t  V^ 

C*3  (D"  See  above,  cote  [t\y  ,.  ^ip/^ 


*<%';^ 
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uw.  are  n»t  essentia^  coTwemed^  it  be  len^^Ji  yieH 

rnKT^nu^*^  ife  enemies  i^ike  truth? 

PART  II.      XXJX,.  Tbis  debate  coiiMsrning  things  ♦wwfi/; 

\.^,r\r'^ferent  became,  as  mi^ht  well  liave  b^en  expect^, 

■A  eoniro-  a  feiutful  source  ot  Other  controversies,  whidi 

i^br'  *"  '^^^^  equally  detrimental  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 

George     church,  and  to  the  cause'  of  the  K^fiw^mation. 

^^^J^  The  irst  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  the  warm  dis- 

necuuij  of pute  Concerning  the  necessi^  qf'goitd  xvorkSt  that 

*^^      was  carried  on  with  such  spirit  against  the  rigid 

Lutherans,  by  Geoi^  ^'^^"''i  ^^  emiifent  thacb-. 

er  of  theology  at  f^tteimprgf  ^elancthon  had 

ku^been  of  opinion,  tha't  the  neces9ih/  ^  good 

varies,  in  orde»iiQ  ihe\ittai7}ment  <^ everting  sal- 

vatimi,  might  be  atterte^T^df  aught,  as  conform^- 

able  to  the  truths  rasrealed  in  ttie^gOkpel,  and  both 

■  ■    _  .  he  and  his  colJeagues  declared  tbis-to  be»their-oi». 

*  '  nion,  when  they  were  assembled  at'4^;JM£f',.iil(^e 

jrear  1548,  to  esca^aJiie  the  famoA>  •dj^'^reafl^ 

-., mention^  [^]].  '  \Ejl|i^de<iairation  wa%  serereht 

''    . '     censured  by  the  rigid  disciples  of  ^uUlft}'^' 

■  « *     ^.  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  sehtanents:0riW8j 

*  _•    chief,  and  as"canformable  both  toithe  tenetr.aBl; 

*  •.  iirterests.of  the  church  of  ftome.f  but  it  f^faid  ibf 

-.(  able  defeiider  in  Major,  who,  in,theyear  1552, 

Bjaiiibaned  the  nece^tfy  of  good  raorks  against  the; 

(fxtrav^ant  assertioiis^)f  jinis39|fc  •  Hsnce  arose 

a  Dew  controversy  between  the  IR!g^^,and.  wrtfe- 

rate  Lutherans,  which  was  carried  on  witH-tha, 

(•  jkeenness  a|^  animosity,  that  were  peaaiiar  to  al  ^ 

,    -_  ^        debaJ;^  qf Trip'gious  nature  during  tiiis  centuryt 

•     .       In  the  <;oiirse  of  this  warm  debate,.  Amsd<fff  ^ 

_    •  *    6o  fa|t^ran§ported  and  infatuated  by  hiseHje^ve 

zeallor  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  as  to  maijct^n,  tjiat 

fif^  Uw/a  were  an  impedimen^tojalvaiton ;  from 

wBich imprudent  andodious^xpressioD  theflam* 

^  ^1  controversy  received  neilp  'fuelj'^Spd  broke 

^    kx-'   '■•  -««.■■'""'  ■»«»  ■  '■*" 

•     ._  %■<       '  ■■''"  ■  '-  *'"■       "       •       ' 
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vforthlrith  redoubled  fury.     O^  the- other  Uiand,  CH^ 
Major  conjj^oed  of  the  malicc'^r  ignorance  of    ^^\ 
his  adversaries,  who  rilplainefl:  his  doctfine  in  ^I'^^'f^ 
manner  quite  d^rent;  from  that  in  ^rfiieh  he  in-  ^^^y-.^ 
tended  it  should  be  un4fcrstood  ;  and,  at  length  . 
he  renouaced  it  entirdy,  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear fond  of  ^vrangling,  or  be  looked  jijiCit  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  »f  tfi^  church.     Thifi  step 
didiiQt,however,'ni>Jan  end  to  thedebats,  which 
was  still  carried  on,  udtilit  was.tetoinated  at- last 
fay  ike  Emm  of  Concord  \jt.y  .  >  ^ '',  *. 

XXX.  From  the  saine  spurce  that  produced  the  The  mer- 
dispuce  ccmceming  the  necessity  of  good-  works,  ^'^^j**** 
arose  the  Tiynergisikal  controvwsy.    The  Synt*^ 
gu^[a]],^}H»e  dftctnoif  w^  almost  |^e'«aQie 
with  that  of  t^xe.^eiTii-Pelagiart^^ehiedAat  fiiS 
was  the  only  agioj:  in  the  tbn^^ion  of  ^nful 
maai.i^KjafrTned,  that  man  co-operated ■w'lxh  di. 
viae  ^ce  in:the  accompli^^iqeik  of  this  notary 
puFpMe.i:  Here  alsO  .'Melaaj^hon  rencHiuice^  the 
doctrine  of  Luther ;  *|  .least,  the  terms  he  i^nr-    *■    .  „ 
ploys  in    ej^e«ijlig  his  seqtimen^  concerning'        ■  i  i 
this  intricate  subjectj  are;  sy^- as.  Luther  would  -,.._  . 
have  rejett^  with  boTcror  ;  fc«-,in  the  aoMference 
jt  Zi«p5fC  already   roentionedj  .|he' former   of. 
these  great -men  did  not''Scriiple--t)9  affirxi,'  t^t 
"  God  drew  If  himself  and  converted  adult  pel;- 
Goos  in  such  amanner,  t^at  the  power&l  impres-^-^ 
^ion,of  his  grace  was  accompanied  with  a  certain- ' 
correspondent  a'dioii  of  their  aftTll/*  >'iiie  friends 
and    dtsci^es     of  „  ftlelancthon*'  adopted     this  ;.     *j| 
■  of  speaking,  and  used  thei-eixpressioiis     '■   ? 
*.'  *    V  ....•'■     ^     *    ,. 


But  Eccksia,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxvii.  ii.  $22. — Jo,  M^s^i  I^a- 


xk&iee,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxvii.  j.  1. 
iection.  in  Porm.    Vuncprd.  p.il8r*-ArB.  GnvaiMemoria 

Job.  Westrfiali,  p,  IGQ..         '■  * 

CJ-  [n].  As  this  coitJ^lip'W|i|}'  turned  uponihe  OfOpir^^ 
pfthehuniiM^Kfll  with  the  <!ivine  ^ra«,.the  M_rS«n«  *ho 
i^lVpti^dtisijMnt  agency,  y^e  c^zi^iynergUts^Xxiitm^ 


is),  wtych  i\^i\:m*o-(meratio&,- 


■  '^***% 
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^ifr.  of'thoir  master  Ap 'describe  the  nature  of  the  ^> 
^*''-    vine  agency  in -TOan's  conversion.'    But  this  re- 
^j-^^j^presentatioi?  of  thft  mattA-  was  far  from  being 
'     W^"^^  igree^'fe  ^  the  rigid  Lirtherans.     They  looked 
.Mpoirit  assiiljversive  of  ^e  true  and  genuine  doc- 
trine-«of'X.uther,  relating  j;o  the  absuliite  servitude 
of  thfc.'JnJ[nan  will  [i],  ±aA  the  total  inability  of 
man  to  do  any  goot^ctionVcr  t<^-bear  any  part 
'  in  his  o-.vn' conversion  ;  aiK^l^tice  they  opposed 

ibe'i^nergisls,'jyr  Semi-peligians,  with  the  utmost 
•^  'iifimosity  and  bitterness.     The'  principal  ctam- 
pionsin  this  theological  conflict  were  Suigelius, 
who    defended-  the? "sentiments   of  Melancthon 
,  with  lingular  dest^lity  and  persmcuit^,  aildTla. 

ciustrwhp  mqtnt^nfd  the  ancient '-tioctnne  o£Xu- 
tkSix  :    cj-  these  ^sdoctors,  as  alsg  die  ^subject  of 
their  debate,-a  ferAer  accoiintWiU  be  given  pre- 
sently [c].*'  'i     ^.'   *i^ 
pi^u^  by  ■  Sj£SI.  During  these  yissension3;''a  ireflr  afi^ 
hiiintem-  d^iy  wfl^founcfed  at  Jena  by  the  dnhe*d^S(u:e- 
j^it'^V  W^p'?»«c^the  sons  of  tiia  9*o°s  Johri  Frederick, 
*  'pW„'*^'wh"o3e  jmsuccSssful  wars  with  the  fOip^ror  Charles 
^ckv    V.  had  involved  hirti,irlso  many  calamities,  and 
■  deprived  inim  of.  his  electo'rial-  dominions.     The 
,  noble  fouijder^of  ..thfe  academy,  having  designed 
'  it  far  the  bulwark  of-  the  protestant-  religion,  as 
J ,    ■       .it  was '  taught'  and  incnlcated  bji^Jbtither,  were 
.."j^  jarticularly  careful  in  choosing  sucii  professors  and 
'              "  divines  as  were'  remarkable'^'tor  their  attachment 
;  ,  ■•        ^               ■   >,. .      ^       -  to 

>    '  - .:     .-,....♦ 

K>- 1^]  Thf  Jpctriijes  of  atsalute  predeati nation,  irremstibl^ 

ft,    ""        ci>5iv|Jeijg|^,  oar  maintained  with  il  laorevirulenupbttji^cyi 
J,'.  ■   }ii'ai>^divySftl>an*hey  wercby  Luther.     iiitij^Wnmes 

he^s  Vetsfl^  £9HqwK8  m  t^B  K^ect,  e*w  an*ng  thosp 
9       tfaikt  bcar^uis  naipe^    ^^"xif  ihis  mpfe^hersafter. ' 

-  fc]  See  Schlusseiibiirg  Caii^  Har'akor.  lib.  v.  GL  Arnold, 
BiHor.  £^es.  lib.  xvi.  cap.-Kxau.  ji  826.— Bafle  Dieiwn. 
lUt'T.  at'pe  arfkle  Si/j^giste^S^SUfg.  /Tirtwfc.  Aasas.  Con:- 
fe>s.  vol:  iii:  p.  iW.-BS?.  S80.— MuB«i  i')"i4iln\£««^.a 


>^-*^ 
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Chap.  L    The  IJtstory  sftlie  Lutheran  Ckttrch.  Ml 

W the  genuine  doctrine  of  that- great  r^fprmer,  ceht. 
and.their  aversion  to  the  sentiments  of  thoseano-     ^^J- 

'  -        .         .  .  {       ,       ■  .      ,       -  BECT. JU 

"pAltT  Jl 

-  -  *"  '^^ry^ 
less  hai:^  and  disgusting.  ApA  as  n^e  of  tlie  ' ' 
Luth^^n  doctors  were  so  emincrft  on  accost  ©f 
th^i^  tii^hajita,ble  and.  intemperate  zeiil&>|;'.t^ 
an.dent  doc;trBle,  as  Matthew  Flacius,  the  vi- 
ri^nt  enemy  of  Me]*ncthon,  and  al^  the  Phi- 
Uppists^  he  was  appointed  in  the  year  155T,  pro- 
cessor of  divinity  at  Jena.  The  conseqvgBi^  "Of 
this  nomination  were,  indeed,  deplorable.  Fo^ 
thi^^-bijent  and  impetuouSj  rtian,  whom  nature  - 

ba^tirtfl^  iivitli;an  uncommon  propensity  t^,fb-  . 
mentTdivi^ons  and  propagate  jjdist^rd,  did  not 
only  reviv^  ^the_  ancient  controversies  4ljat  h?d 
distracted  the  church,  but  also  e^icitf  4  uf^  de^      *\  ■  * 
bates  ;  ,aiid  sowedi  with  such  avidify  ^d  success,  , 
the  seeds  of  coBteniioji  betjivecn  the  diviaes  of      "'.  ' 
W^iiag^  Mfi^those  of  th4^.ctor|f  e  of  Safro^^,^  that 
^tal*s^is«i'  in  tjie  ijitheraa  gturch  was  appre- 
hended by  ,m|py.  of  jts  lA-isest  memt^wrftQ.    And    .     . 
indeed  thi?"  schism  would  haye  been  inevitably* 
if  theypia<fhinations,  an^  intrigues  of  Flaciiis  had    ' 
produced  thif- (tesised  ■  efifect."     .Foe,  lathe  year, 
15^9,  he  pejsuad^d  the  ^u]^es  of  Saxe-Weimar  to 
orde^  ^  ^^wSSi  Of  t-he  errors  that  had  cr^pt  into     -  *?.     ' 
the  tutheran  c^rch^andjwrtiqularly  of  those  thit 
were  imputed,  to  th»  follower-s  (^  ^elancthon,    ,      ;^  , 
to  be  drawn  up  with  care,  to  be  promulgated  by      '  '..  ' 
authority,  and  to  be  placed  among  t^  other  reli-.. 
gJQus  edicts  and  artides  of  faith  that  were  in  force 
■  in  Aelr  dominions.     But  this  pernirious  design    ■  t     '  > 
of  flyviilfcgjke  church  proved  ahortiylj-; -fiflfr  the      .     '^ 
other  I^^lpii  pnQ^3i^,^ri|h  i^d/rom  the  true 

■•■,.-■,  '  '  •"  '     *         ■ 

{dl  See';the  famous  letter  of  Augustus,  elector  6f  Saxony, 
^oncecoiag" Fj^Qs  and  i«s  maLgnaiW^ftempts,  which  is  pnh. 
i:.u^»  ■  ,    a«u    -     ■jijjijjT/emoiia  ^dA.  ^ettfhali,  p,  393, 


^^^ 


•*jf  >  ^'N?         '  ■'■■J-l.'^' 


it 
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csHT.  3^d  g«ouine  pnndples  of  the  Reformation,  £s. 
XVI.    apjwfcved  of  this  seditiouB  book  from  a  jjist  ip. 

'^akt'ii  ■  prehension  of  its  tendency  to  increase  the  present 

^^^,.y^  trouble!  vfd  to  augftifent,  instead  of  ditninishing, 
the  cala'mttles  qf  the  church  [ej. 

The  con-  J6KXU.  This  theological  incendiary  kindled 
■  '**  '*Fw'^^  Hame  of  discord  and  persecution  even  Ift  4he 

DM^d    church  of  Scue- Weimar,  and  in  tlje  university  of 

fcrigdiiu.  Jejia,  to  which  he  belonged,  by  venting  his  fory 
against  Strigeli(js  [f}*  ^^^  friend  and  disci|de  M 
*Mdancl|hon.  This  moderate  divine  adopted, 
in  many  things,  the  sentiments  of  his  master,  and 
nuinttin^i  particularly,  in  his  public  lecUufs, 
(h^  the  ^wnon  will,  when  undw  the  lB5tr«i^<Ktf 
ihe  divmc  gracf  leading  it  to  repeiM:anae,^tec^  not 
totallr  unactive,'  but  bore  a  certain*  part  in  the 

'  ,  '       sahitary  i*c*k  .of  its  conversion.     In  consequ^ce 

._  .  of  this  dottrfte,  he  was  accused  by  Fl^cius  of 
Synergism  at  the  court  of  Saxe-fVeimsr  f  and  by 
the  order  of  the  |»io,ce  w«'cast  into  pHfe^,  where 
he  was  treated  with  severity  ai^  rigour,  Jie  mi 
at  length  AJjVered  from  thia  confieemeiit  in  the 
year  1562,  and  allowed  to  resume  his  forager  m&i 
cation,  in  consequmce  of-%  decl^ration.of Ihs  real 
.  sentiments,  which;  as  he  aneged,^ia(Jtieen  gr^tly 
misrepresented.     This  ^claration^  Ijoyewt^fc-'tfa 

;  r  ijot  either  decide  or  terminate  the  ib^itroyersy ) 
sftice  Strigelips  :9l6emeii' rather'  to   coij^eaT'  his 

^'  .  /   erroneous  9«iiCH>:fents  [^J  vndev  ambiguoiui  exn 

~  ,     pressio^s^  ti^n  (q  renounce  them  entirely.    And 

indeed  he  \ra  scf  conscious  of  this  himself,  t^ 

,;  to'avrad  being' involved  in  new  calamities  and 

''  /.  '    ''  ,.  Pf^^' 

fe]  SuMg'.Jfistaria.  /iumi^0QBnfess.  'ol'ftf  ^A4ft'- 
.  .  ,    ■  [/]  S»  the  *ffi(lif»  cTtea  VrMf-fteceiM^  nAes  j   an* 
*     ?fco  Bayle'9 />ic<TOw^,  at  the  artifm^trige/ius. 

Ct?  tir]  "^^^  sentimenta  ^  Strigelms  were  not,  ^  have  rea.  , 
eon  to  believe,  veryenon^us  in  tbe  judgmentof  DV.  Mosl'tin'i 
.  nor  are  they  such  in  tbtf:?stimaiioli  of  the  gi^test  pfft  of  t|»S 
XiUtberan  docifbrfat  this  day,     *;    ■  ^t      *'-''  T 


if 

^  *'  ft*  "  *\  ^ 
4> 
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persecutions,  he  retired  from  Jena  to  Leipsic^And  cent. 
from  Leipsic  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  spent  the     ^^'■ 
remainder  of  his  days  ;  and  appeared  so  unsettled 'p^jJ^' 
in  his  religious  opinions,  that  it  is  really  doubtful  ^.^^-y^ 
whether  he  is  to  be  placed  among  -the  fdlowers    . 
of  Luther  or  Calvin. 

X3lXIII.  .The  issue,   however,   of  this   con- Some  par: 
trovM-sy,  which  Flacjus  had  kindled  with  ^uch  '1^"^  ^ 

1  11-1.        .        .  1  '*>=  dupute 

an  mtemperate  zeal,  proved  highly  Qetrimentalcimedon* 
to  his  own  reputation  and  influence  in  particular, ''^J'?'^'"* 

11  1        •  r      1        T        1  1  1    "f  Sa£e- 

as  Weu  as  to  tne  interests  ot  tne  Lutneraiii  cnuFch  weimar. 
m  genera!.     For  while  this  vehement  disputant 
was  assMling  hi^  adversary  with  an  inconsiderate 
ardoiif ,  he  exaggerated  so  excessively  the  santi- 
ments,  wMch  he  looked  upon  as  orthodox,  as  to 
Biuntain  an  dpinion  of  the  m6st  monstrous  and 
detestable  Idnd  ;  an  c^inipn  which  made  him  ap- 
pear, evenin  »he  judgment  of  his  warmest  friends, 
an  odious  heretic,  and  a  corrupter  of  the  true  re-         ., 
iigioD.    fa"  the  year .  1560,  a  patdic  dispute  wis 
hSd  at  Wphnar,  between  him  and  Strigelius,  con-    ' 
ce^ning  t]\e  natural  poweft  and  fitculueS'  of  the 
humatt  mind,  and  their  influence  in  the  conversion 
and  cimduet  of  the  true  Chtaetian.    In  this  con-        ••    - 
ference  the  latter  seemed  to  attribute  tcrunassisted 
naftwe-too  much}  and  the  fta-mer  too  litHe.    The 
one  looked  upon  the  fall  of  man  as  an  evemt  that 
extinguished  in  the  human  mind,  every  virtuous 
tendency,  every  nol^  faculty,  and  left  nothing    t 
behind  it  but  universal  darkness  and  CcvEuption. 
The  otheF  maintained,  that  this  degradatwo  o£ 
the  powws  of  natulre  was  by  no  means  universal 
or  sntire  ;  that  the  will  ret^ned  still  some  pro-^ 
pensity  to  worthy  pursuits,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  activity  that  ren4*^d'it  caf^iye  of  attainments 
in  virtue.     Strigelius,  who  was  well  acquainted     , 
with  the  wiles  of  ac»ptio«  philosophy,  proposed 
to  defeat  his  adversary  by'|>uz2hng  him,  and 
addresseql  to  him  with  that  view,,  tae  following 
'^  ■•  question: 
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CENT,  question :  *'  Whether  original  sin,  or  the  corrupt 
^^'-     habit  which  tlie  human  soul  contracted  by  the  fall, 
PART  II.  's  '^o  be  placed  in  the  class  of  substances  or  acci- 
\^ry^^  dents  ?"  Flacius  answered  with  unparalleled  im. 
■,    prudence  and  temerity,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
■    former  ;  and  maintained,  to  his  dying  hour,  this 
most  extravagant' and  dangerous  proposition,  that 
origmafsm  is  the'  very  substance  ofhtmian  nature. 
Nay,  so  invincible  was  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  persevered  in  thi::  strange- doctrine,  that  he 
chose  to  renounce  all  worldlyhonours  and  advan> 
tjiges  rather  than  depart  from  it.     It  was  con- 
demned by  the  greatest  and  soundest  part  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  a  doctrine  fhit  bore  qo  small 
affinity  to  tliat  of  the  Manichceans.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  merit,  erudition,  and  Credit  of 
Flacius  procured  him  many  respectable'  patrons 
and    able    defenders    among  the'  tnos*t   learned 
doctors  of  the  church,  who  embraced  his  senti- 
ments, and  maintained  his  cause  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  zeal ;  of  whom  the  most  eminent  were 
Cyriac    Spangenberg,  "Christopher  Irena^as,  and 
Ciclestine  [AJ. 
The  conw-     XXXJV.  It  is  scarccly  possible  to  imagine  how 
Xw^r^  much  tde.  Lutheran  church  suffered  from  this  ne* 
from  Che    dispute  in  all  those  places  where  its  contagion  had 
d^"c"of    r^^ched,   and   how   detrimental   it    was   to  the 
suhs.     ptogress  of  Lutheranism,  among  those  who  stil! 
^  •  adhered  to  the  religion  of  Rome.     For  the  flame 

of  discord  spread  far  and  wide  ;  it  was  communi- 
cated even  to  those  churchijs  which  were  erected 


[A]  Schlusseiiburg.  Catalog.  Hareticor.lib.ii. — ^The  Life 
of  Flacius,  written  in  German  Jo  y.Ri  Iter,  and  published  in  8v(t 
at  Francfort,  in  the  year  1725. — Salig.  HUtor,  Aug.  Confi-i- 
sion,  vol.  iii.  p.  593. — Amoldi  Biitor,  Ecclesiad.  lib.  svi.  cap. 
xxix.  p.  829— Musii  Preekct.  in  Formul.  Concordia,  p.  29- 
— Jo.  Georgii  Leuckfeldii  Historia  Spangenbergensis, — For  a 
particular  account  of  the  dispute,  that  was  held  publicly  at 
tl'eimar,  see  the  Oefai»a  work  entitled,  JJnschiMNaeJinehti 
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in  popish  countries,  and  particularly  in  the  Au-  crnt. 
strian  territories,  under  the  gloomy  shade  of  a     ^"■ 
dubious  toleration;  atid  it  soaiumated  the  Lu-p^„^  „/ 
theran  pastors,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  »_yv-s^ 
their  cruel  adversaries,  that  they  could  neither  be : 
restrained  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  nor  by  the 
sense  of  danger  |]i].     Mao^  are  of  opinion,  that  ■,         '  . 
an  ignorance  of  philosophical  distinctions  and  de-« 
finitions  threw  Flacius  inconsideratrfy  into  the 
CKtravagant  hypothesis  he  maintained  with  such 
obstinacy,  and  that  his  ^eatest  heresy  was  no 
more  than  a  foolish- attachment  to  an  uin^ual 
term.     But  Fladus  seems  to  have  fully  refuted*     /  .    ' 
this  plea  in  hi*  bfehalf,  by  declaring  boldly,  in 
several  parts  of  his,  writings,  that  he  knew,  ^er-  '    -     , 
fectly  well  the  philosophical  signflication  "ai*^  the 
whole  energy  of  the  word  substance,  and  was  by         ■• 
no  means  ignorant  of  the  consequences  that  woiAd 
be  drawn  from  the  doctrine  he  had  embraced  [A'J. 
Be  that  as  it  mav,'We  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
senseless  and  excessive  obstinacy  of  this  turbulent 
man,  who  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  his  fortune, 
and  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  than 
to  abandon  a  word,  which  was  entirely  foreign  to 
the  subject  in  debate,  and  renounce  an  hypdthe'sis, ,        %     ' 
that  was-  composed  of  the  most  .palpable  contra- 
dictions. 

.    5SXV.  The         ft 

[i]  See  a  German  work  of  Bern,  Raupach,  entitled,  ZiwV- 
facke  Zugabe  zu  dem  Evanedhch.  Oesterrich.  p.  23.  29.  32.  •  '        ' 

.  34.  43.  64.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the  friends  of  Flacins 
in  Austria  ;  and  particularly  of  IrentEUs,  in  his  Presbylerol. 
Jiastriace,  p.  69.— For  an  account  of  Cielestine,  see  the  Ger- 
man work  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  note. 

[i]  This  will  appear  evideiit>o  auchaawiUbe  at  thepainB 
to  consult  the  letters  which  Westphal  wrote  to  his  friend  Fla- 
ciui,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  abstain  from. the  usa  of  the 
ivord  siAstance,  with  the  answers  of  the  latter.      These  Lettcn  ' 

and  Answers  are  published  by  Arnold  Grcviiia,  in  his  Me- 
■nioria  Jo.  Westphali,  p.  18S. 
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CENT.       XXXV.  The  last  controversy  that  we  shaB 

sectT  111.  nis'^^O")  of  those  that  were"  oecaiioned  by  the 

VAST  ii.*  excessive  lenity- of  Melancthon,  was  set  on  foot 

<w^v«.^  by  Osiander,  in  the  year  1549,  and  produced 

Hifdifr-    much  discOTd  and  animosity  in  the  churdi.     Had 

^'by"*"  ^^  fi^st  founder  been  yet  alive,  his  influence  and 

^  fhiander.  authority  would  hav6  •i^ipressed  in  their  Wrth 

jhese  wretched  disputes ;   nor  would  Osiander, 

who   despiKd  the   moderation  of  Melancthon, 

have  dared  either  to  publish  or  defend  his  crud« 

and  chimerical    opinions  within   the    reach  of 

Luther.      Arrogance    an^  singularity  Were  the 

•  .      ,  Jirindpal  lines  in  Osiander's  character ;  he  loved 

to  strike  out  new  notions  ;  but  lus  views  seemed 

always  involved  in  an  intricate  obscurity.    The 

\  disputes  that  ar<tee  concerning  the  Interim,  induced 

'     ■  ^        him  to  retire  from  Nuremberg,  where  he  had  ex- 

■*        excised  the  pastoral  charge,  to  Konigsberg,  where 

he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity.     In  this  new 

station    he  begun  his   academical    functions  by 

'  propagating  notions  concerning  the  Divine  linage^ 

and  the  nature  of  Repentance,  very  difierent  from 

the  doctrine  that  Luther  had  taught  on  these 

.  interesting  sutgects  ;  and  not  contented  with  this 

•■     c         deviation  from  the  common  tract,  he   thought 

'proper,  in  the  year  1.550,  to  introduce  conader- 

able  alterations  and  corrections  into  the  doctrine 

<;         that  had  been  generally  received  in  the  Lutheran 

..  ,     church,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  ourJiM- 

'^  tification  before  God.    -When  'we    examine  his 

■  discussion  of  this  important  point,  we  shall  find 

it  much  more  easy  to  perceive  the  opinions  he 

.  rejected,  than  to  understand  the  system  he  had 

Invented  or  adopted;  for,  as  was  but  too  usual 

in  this  age,  he  not  only  Expressed  his  notions  in  an 

obscure  manner,  but  seemed  moreover  perpetually 

•  in  contradiction  with  himself.  His  doctrine,  how* 

ever,  when  carefully  examined,  will  appear  to 

amount  to  the  fgllowing  propositions :  *'  Christ 

*•  considered 
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"  considered  ia  his  ktmafi  nature  Otfh/,  could  not,  cent. 
"  by  his  obetUence  to  the  divine  law,  obtain  ^^''„ 
"justyicaHon  and  patdon  iac  sihfiers ;  neither  can  p^j^V  n! 
"  we  be  justified  befof  e  God  by  embracing  and  ^.^'v^^ 
"  applying  to  ourselves,  through  faith,  the  righ- 
"  teouSness,  and  obedience  of  the  nuat  Christ.  It  is 
"  only  through  that  eternal  and  essential  rigk- 
"  leousness,  which  dwells  in  Christ  considered  as  ■ 
"  God,  and  which  resides  in  his  divine  nature, 
"  that  is  united  to  the  human,  that  mankind  can 
"  obtain  complete  justification.  Man  becomes  a 
"  partaker  of  this  divim  righteousness  by  feith  ; 
"  since  it  is  in  consequence  df  this  uniting  prin- 
"  ciple  that  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  of  man, 
"  with  his  divine  righteousness  ;  now,  wherever 
"  tlus  divine  righteousness  dwells,  there  God 
"  can  behold  no  sin,  and  therefore,  when  it  is 
"  present  with  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  regener- 
"  afc,  they  are,  on  its  account,  considered  by  the . 
"  Deity  as  righteous,  although  they  be  sinners. 
"  Moreover,  this  divine  andjuslifying  righteousness 
"  of  Christ,  excites  the  faithful  to  the  pursuit  of 
"  holiness,  and  to  the  practice  of  virtue."  This 
doctrine  was  zealously  opposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent doctors  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  by  Melancthon  and  his 
colleagues.  On  the  other  hand,  Osiander  and 
his  sentiments  were  supported  by  persons  of  con- 
siderable weight.  But,  upon  the  death  of  this 
rigid  and  fanciful  divine,  the  flame  of  controver- 
sy was  cooled,  and  dwindled  by  degrees  into  no- 
thing {I-}. 

SXXVI.  The 


[f]  See  Scblusselburgii  Caialogus  Haretkor.  Jib.  vi. —  " 
Amoldi  Histor.  Sales.  lib.  svi.  cap.  xsiv.  p.  804.— Christ. 
Hanknoch.  Preussische  Kircken  Historie,  p.  309. — Salig. 
Hiitlorla  August.  Confession,  torn.  ii.  p.  922.  The  judgment 
that  was  formed  of  this  controversy  by  the  divines  oCWittem- 
l>erg,  may  be  seen  in  the  German  work  entitled,  Vnschuldige- 

TOL.  IV-.  2.  NachriciUtn, 
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CENT.      XXXVL  The  doctrine  of  Osiander,  concern- 
XVI.    ing  the  method  of  being  justified  before  God,ap« 


But  while  this  turbulent  and  impetuous  doc- 
'■  tor  was  exerting  all  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal 
"'against  the  opinion  of  hb  colleague,  he  was  hur- 
ried by  his  violence,  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  feU  into  an  hypothesis,  that  appeared  equally 
groundless,  and  not  less  dangerous  in  its  tendency 
and  consequences.  Osiander  had  maintained 
that  the  man  Christ,  in  his  character  of  moral 
agent,  was  obliged  to  obey,  for  himself,  the  di- 
vme  law,  and  therefore  could  not,  by  the  impu- 
tation of  this  obedience,  obtain  righleousKess  or 
iustification  for  otliers.  From  hence  he  conclud- 
ed, that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  been  em- 
powered, not  by  his  character  as  man,  but  by  his 
nature  as  God,  to  make  expiation  for  our  sins,  and 
reconcile  us  to  the  favour  of  an  offended  Deity. 
Stancarus,  on  the  other  hand,  excluded  entirely 
Christ's  divine  nature  fi-om  all  concern  in  the 
.satitfaction  he  made,  and  in  the  redemption  he  pro- 
cured for  offending  mortals,  and  maintained,  that 
the  sacred  office  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man  belonged  to  Jesus,  considered  in  his  human 
nature  alone.  Having  perceived,  however,  that 
this  doctrine  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of  m^y 
divines,  and  even  rendered  him  .the  object  of  po- 
pular resentment  and  indignation,  he  retired  from 
Konigsberg  into  Germany,  and  from  thence  into 
Poland, 

Kachrichlen,  p.  I41.  and  that  of  the  doctors  of  Copenhagco. 
,.  h  der  DariMchn  BiHiotkec.  part.  vii.  p.  ISO.  where  there  iaw 
pinple  iJBt  of  the  writings  published  on  this  subject. — Tcfoim 
ft  just  idea  of  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  Osiander,  tbose 
who  understand  the  German  language  will  do  well  to  consult 
Hi3chius>  Nuremkrg  Iitterims-Jiistorie,  p.  14.  59, 6(S  &r 
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Poland,  where  he  excited  no  small  commotions  cent. 
[ml,  and  where  also  he  concluded  his  days  in  the    ^^^■ 

,  ^wj   r   -1  SECT.  irr. 

year  1574  [nj,  p^j^^.  ^^^ 

XXXVIL   All  those   who   had  the   cause  of\.^/-v-vJ 
virtue,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Reformation  The  me- 
really  at  heart,  looked  with  an  impatient  ardour'''^"'"* 
for  an  end  to  these  bitter  and  uncharitable  con-  ployed  to 
tentions  :  and  their  desires  of  peace  and  concord  jf"??*™" 
m  the  church  were  still  increased,  by  their  per- 
ceiving  the  industrious  assiduity  with  which  lUrnie 
turned  these  unhappy  divisions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  her  interests.     But  during  the  life  of 
Melancthon,    who    was     principally    concerned 
in  these  warm  debates,  no  effectual  method  "could 
be  found  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion.     The 
death  of  this  great  man,  which  happened  in  the 
year    1560,  changed,  indeed,  the  face  of  things, 
and  enabled  those  who  were  disposed  to  termi- 
nate the  present  contests,  to  act  with  more  resolu- 
z  2  tion, 

[m]  See  a  German  work  of  Chr.  Hartknoch,  entitled, 
Pratsiische  Kirhen  gesckichte,  p.  340. — Schlusselburgii  Cata- 
log. Hmreticor.  lib.  ix, — Dictionnaire  du  Bayle,  at  the  article 
Siancarus. — Before  the  arrival  of  Stancarua  at  Konigaberg,  in 
the  year  1548,  he  bad  lired  for  some  time  in  Switzerland, 
where  also  he  had  occassioned  religious  diaputea  ;  for  he  adop- 
ted several  doctrines  of  Luther,  particularly  that  concerning 
the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  which  were  re- 
jected by  the  Swiss  and  Grisons.  See  the  Musaum  Helveti- 
cum,  torn.  T.  p.  48*,.*9!),  491.  For  an  account  of  the  dia- 
turbances  he  occasioned  in  Poland,  in  1556,  see  BulUnger,  in 
Jo.  Conr.  Fuealini  Centuria  I.  Epislolar.  d  Refbrmalor,  Hel- 
vetic scripfor.  p.  371.  459. 

Qn]  The  main  argument  alleged  by  Stancarua,  in  favour 
of  his  hypothe3i«-,~was  this,  that,  if  Christ  was  mediator  by  his 
divine  nature  only,  then  it  followed  evidently,  that  even  consi- 
dered as  God,  be  was  inferior  to  the  Father  ;  and  thua,  accor- 
ding to  him,  the  doctrine  of  hia  adversary  Osiander  led  directly 
to  the  Unitarian  system.  Thia  difficulty,  which  waa  presented 
vrith  great  subtilty,  engaged  many  to  strike  into  a  middle  road, 
a.nd  to.  maintain,  that  both  the  divine  and  humafl  natures  o£ 
Chriat  were  immediately  concerned  iu  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tioa. 
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CENT,  tion,  and  a  surer  prospect  of  success,  than  had  ac- 
8ECT^ 'in  companied  their  former  efforts.  Hence  it  was, 
PART  II.  t^it  after  several  vain  attempts,  Augustus,  elec- 
\./v>k^  tor  of  Sa-xmy,  and  John  William,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  summoned  the  most  eminent  doctors  of 
both  the  contending  parties  to  meet  at  Allen- 
burg,  in  the  year  1568,  and  there  to  propose,  in 
an  amicable  manner,  and  with  a  charitable  spirit, 
their  respective  opinions,  that  thus  it  might  be 
seen  how  far  a  reconciliation  was  possible,  and  what 
was  the  most  probable  method  of  bringing  it 
about.  But  the  intemperate  zeal  and  warrn^  of 
the  disputants,  with  other  unlucky  drcumstan- 
ces,  blasted  the  fruits  that  were  expected  from 
this  conference  [o~\.  Another  method  of  restoring 
tranquilUty  and  union  among  the  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church  was  therefore  proposed ;  and 
this  was,  that  a  certain  number  of  wise  and  mo- 
derate divines  should  be  employed  in  composing 
B  Form  of  doctrine,  in  which  all  the  controversies 
that  divided  the  church,  should  be  terminated  and 
decided  j  and  that  this  new  compilation,  as  soon 
as  it  was  approved  of  by  the  Lutheran  princes 
and  consistories,  should  be  clothed  with  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  added  to  the. symbolical  [p] 
our  standard  books  of  the  Lutheran  church.  James 
Andrea:,  professor  at  Tubingen,  whose  theologi- 
cal abilities  had  procured  him  the  most  eminent 
and  shining  reputation,  had  been  employed  so 
early  as  the  year  1569,  in  this  critical  and  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  by  the  special  command  of  the 
dukes  of  Wiitemherg  and  Brunswick.  The  elector 
of  Saxony  [y],  with  several  persons  of  distinction, 
embarked  with  these  two  princes  in  the  project 
they 
{n}  Casp.  Sagittarii  Introduclio  ad  HUt.  Ecdaiatticm, 
parlll.  p.  1542. 

CO  LpI  The  Lutherans  call  symioten/(frornaGreek  word 
that  signifies  collection,  or  compilation ),  the  books  whicb  eon- 
tain  their  articles  of  faith,  and  rules  of  discipline. 
[jj  Augustus. 
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they  had  formed ;   so  that  Andrex,  under  the  cent. 
shade  of  such  a  powerftil  protection  and  patron-     ''^'* 
age,  exerted  all  his  zeal,  travelled  through  differ-  ^^^^  „/ 
ent  parts  of  German^t  negociated  alternately  with  *. 
courts  and  synods,  and  took  all  the  measures 
which  prudence  could  suggest,  in  order  to  render 
the  Form,  that  he  was  composing,  universally  ac* 
ceptable. 

XXXVIII.  The  persons  embarked  in  this  new'HieSaxoD 
and  critical  design,  were  persuaded  that  no  time  ^^'^^ 
ought  to  be  lost  in  bringing  it  into  execution,  orMereta- 
when  they  perceived  the  imprudence  and  teme-  cX^m. 
rity  of  the   disciples  of    Melancthon,    and   the 
changes  they  were  attempting'  to  introduce  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.    For  his  son-in-law, 
Peucer,  [r],  who  was  a  physician  and  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Witlemberg,  together  with 
the  divines  of  fPiitemberg,  and  Leipstc,  encouraged 
by  the  approbation,  and  relying  on  the  credit,  of 
Cracovius,  chancellor  of  Dresden^  and  of  several 
ecclesiastics  and  persons  of  distinction  at  the  Saxon 
court,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  abolishing  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  concerning  the  eucharist  and 
the  person  of  Christ,  with  a  design  to  substitute 
the  sentiments  of  Calvin  in  its  place.     This  new 
z  3  reformation 

tC5*  [r]  This  Peucer,  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  mentions  without 
Bny  mark  of  distinction)  was  one  of  the  wisest,  most  amiable, 
and  most  learned  inen  that  adorned  the  annals  of  German  litera- 
ture during  this  century,  ae  the  well  known  history  of  his  life, 
and  the  considerable  number  af  his  medical,  mathematical, 
moral,  and  theological  writings  abundantly  testify.  Nor  was 
lie  mote  remarkable  for  his  merit  than  for  his  sufferings ;  After 
his  genius  and  virtues  had  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  univei- 
tity  of  Wittemberg,  he  felt,  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  effects  of 
the  bigotry  and  barbarity  of  the  rigid  Lutherans,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  denying  the  corporu  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  united,  with  success,  their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of 
the  favour  of  hia  sovereign,  and  procured  his  imprisonment. 
His  confinement,  which  lasted  ten  years,  was  accompanied  with 
all  po^ible  circumstances,  of  seventy.  See  Melchior.  Ad^lQ« 
fljV.  MetiicoT.  Gerimtior, 
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CENT,  reformation  was  attempted  in  Saxony  in  the  year 
^^^     1570,  and  a  Ecreat  variety  of  dandestine  arts  and 

SECT.  III.  '       ■  "  1  'j     ■  .■..•■■.. 

PART  II.  stratagems  were  employed,  m  order  to  bring  it  to 
\,,rv>»j  a  happy  and  successful  issue.  What  the  senti- 
ments of  Melancthon  concerning  the  euchariSt 
were  tpwards  the  conclusion  of  his  days,  appears 
to  be  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  form  a  coali- 
tion between  the  Saxons  and  Calvinists,  though 
he  was  prevented,  by  the  irresolution  and  timi- 
dity of  his  natural  character,  from  attempting 
openly  this  much  desired  union.  Peucer,  and 
the  other  disciples  of  Melancthon  already  men- 
tioned, made  a  public  profession  of  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin:  and  though  they  had  much  more 
spirit  and  courage  than  their  soft  and  yielding 
master,  yet  they  wanted  his  circumspection  and 
prudence,  which  were  not  less  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1571)  they  published  in  the  Germwi 
language,  a  work  entitled,  Stereoma  [s],  and  other 
writings,  in  which  they  openly  declared  their 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther  concerning 
the  euckarist  and  the  Person  of  Christ  [/] ;  and 

that 

tS^  f  j]   A  term  which  Kg'oi^mjmindation. 

CC?"  CO  Thekamedhistoriau  seems  to  deviate  here  from  hit 
iiBual  accuracy.  Tiie  authors  of  the  book  imitled  Stereoti'i', 
did  not  declare  their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Lutberi  but 
from  the  extravagant  inventions  of  some  of  hia  successors.  This 
great  man  in  his  controversy  with  Zuingle  liad  indeed  thrown 
out  some  unguarded  expressions,  that  eeemed  toimplyab^" 
of  the  otBuipresenceof  thebody  of  Chiist ;  but  he  became  Kfi- 
sible  afterwards  that  this  opinion  was  attended  with  great  diS- 
culties,  and  particularly,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  use  of  as 
^  proof  tf  Christ's  corjioral  presmce  in  t/w  euckarist  *.  But 
this  absurd  hypothesis  was  renewed  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
by  Tinman  and  Westphal,  and  was  dressed  up  io  a  still  more 
specipUB 

■  See  Lutheri  opp.  tom.  viii.  p,  375.  Edit.  Janiena 
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that    they   nught   esecute  their  purposes  with   cent; 
greater  focility,  introduced  into    the  schools  ^^^^^^ 
Catechism,  compiled  by  Pezelius,  which  was  fa- part  n.' 
vourable  to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin.     As  this  >,•>•>./ 
hold  step  excited  great  commotions  and  debates 
in  the  church,  Augustus  held  at  Dresden,  in  the 
year  1571,  a  solemn  convocation  of  the  Saxon 
divines,  and  of  all  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  com< 
manded  them  to  adopt  his  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  eucharist  [u].     The  assembled  doctors  com- 
piled with  this  order  in  appearance  j  but  their 
z  4>  com- 

ipecloua  and  plaosible  form,  by  Brentius,  Chemnitz,  and  An- 
drew, who  maintained  the  communication  of  the  properties  of 
drill's  divinitj/  to  his  human  nature,  in  the  manner  that  it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church.  This  strange 
Bystem  gave  occasion  to  the  book  intitled  Stereoma,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  was  respected,  and  the  inventions  alone 
of  lus  successors  renounced,  and  in  which  the  authors  declared 
plainly,  that  they  did  not  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Zuingle  or 
Calvin  ;  nay,  that  they  admitted  the  real  and  substantial  pre* 
aeoce  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist. 

^  \_u\  In  this  passage,  compared  with  what  follows,  Dr. 
MoshMm  seems  to  maintain,  that  the  opinion  of  Augustus, 
which  he  imposed  upon  the  assembled  divines,  was  in  favour  of 
the  adversaries  of  Melancthon,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
authors  of  the  Stereoma-  But  here  he  has  committed  a  palpa- 
ble oversight.  The  convocation  of  Dresden,  in  the  year  1571, 
instead  of  approving  or  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  rigid 
Lutherans,  drew  up,  on  the  contrary,  a  form  of  agreement  f[/or- 
nWa  consensus)  in  which  the  omnipresence,  or  ubiquiti/  of 
Christ's  body  was  denied,  and  which  was,  indeed,  au  abridg- 
ment of  the  book  entitled  Stereoma.  So  that  the  transactions 
at  Dresden  were  entirely  favourable  lo  the  moderate  Lutherans, 
who  embraced  openly  and  sincerely,  ( and  not  by  a  feigned  con- 
»ent  (subdale)  as  our  historian  remarks)  the  sentiment  of  the 
elector  Augustus,  who  at  that  time  patronized  the  disciples 
of  Melancthon.  This  prince,  it  is  true,  seduced  by  the  crafty 
Wid  artful  insinuations  of  the  Ubiquitarians,  or  rigid  LutheranSt 
who  made  him  believe  that  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  church 
were  in  danger,  changed  sides  soon  after,  and  was  pushed  on 
to  the  most  violent  and  persecuting  measures,  of  which  the 
convocation  of  Torgaw  was  the  first  Step,  and  the  Fmm  q^ 
CtTKord  the  unhappy  isaue^ 
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CENT,  compliance  was  feigned  [w}  j  for,  on  their  return 
sectTui.^**  the  places  of  their  abode,  they  resumed  their 
PART  II.  ori^nal  design,  pursued  it  with  assiduity  and  zeal, 
\^v>^  and  by  their  writings,  as  also  by  their  public  and 
private  instructions,  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
smdent  doctrine  of  the  Saxons,  relating  to  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  that  holy  sacra- 
ment.  The  Elector,  informed  of  these  proceed- 
ings, convened  anew  the  Saxon  doctors,  and  held, 
in  the  year  1574,  the  femous  convocation  of 
Torgffw  [x^,  where,  after  a  strict  enquiry  into  the 
doctrines  of  those  who,  from  their  secret  attach, 
ment  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  divines,  were 
called  Cryplo-Calvimsts  {_y'\i  he  committed  some  of 
them  to  prison,  sent  others  into  banishment,  and 
engaged  a  certain  number  by  the  force  of  the  se- 
cular arm  to  change  their  sentiments.  Peucer, 
who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  mode- 
rating the  rigour  of  some  of  Luther's  doctrines, 
felt,  m  a  more  especial  manner,  the  dreadful 
effects  of  the  elector's  severity  :  For  he  was  con- 
fined to  a  hard  prison,  wher?  he  lay  in  the  most 
iiffecting  circumstances  of  distress  until  the  year 
1585,  when,  having  obtained  his  liberty  through 
the  intercession  of  the  prince  of  Anhall,  who  had 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Augustus,  he 
retired 


^  flu]  The  compliance  was  sincere,  but  the  order  was  Tery 
different  from  that  mentioned  by  our  author,  as  appears  from 
the  preceding  note, 

0^  \_x}  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  were  but  fifteen  of 
the  Sason  doctors  convened  at  Torgaw  by  the  summons  of  the 
elector  ;  a  small  number  this  to  give  law  to  the  Lutheran 
church,  For  an  account  of  the  declaration  drawn  up  by  this 
assembly  on  the  points  relating  to  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  eiicharist,  the  omnipresence  of  that  body,  and  the 
pral  manducation  of  the  Besh  and  blood  of  the  divine  Saviour, 
fee  Hospiniani  Concordia  Discors,  p.  39. 

0-  r^]  i.  e.  Hidden,  or  disguised  Calvinists, 
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retired  to  Zerbst,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  cent. 
peace  [s].  xvi. 

XXXIX.  The  schemes  of  the  Cri/pto-Calvtmsts,^^^:^^^; 
or  secret  abettors  of  Calvinism,  being  thus  dis-  v^^-v-O 
concerted,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  The  form 
princes  who  had  entered  into  his  views,  redoubled  "^"^^"^ 
their  zeal  and  diligence  in  promoting  the  Formof 
(bncord  that  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ac- 
cordingly, various  conferences  were  held  prepara- 
tory to  this  important  undertaking  -,  and,  in  the 
year  1576,  while  the  Saxon  divines  were  convened 
at  Torgaw  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  a  treatise 
was  composed  by  James  Andrejc,  with  a  design 
to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
as  a  preservative  against  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formed doctors  [a].  This  production,  which  re- 
ceived the  denomination  of  the  Book  ofTorgaw, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  composed,  having 
been  carefully  examined,  reviewed,  and  correct- 
ed, by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctors 
In  Germany,  the  matter  was  again  proposed  to  the 
deliberations  of  a  select  number  of  divines,  who 
met  at  Berg,  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg  [U}.  Here  all  things 
relating 

Hj-  [r]  See  Schlusselburgii  Theologia  Ccdvinislica,  lib.  U. 
p.  207.  lib.  iii.  Prtsf.  &  p.  1—22.  52—57.  69.  Ub.  iv.  p.  246. 
I — Hutteri  Concordia  Concors,  cap.  i — viii.— Arnoldi  Histor, 
£cclesiast.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xitxii.  p.  389 — 395. — Loacheri  His. 
toria  motuant  iritcr  Lutheranos  et  Refrrmat.  part  11,  p.  J76- 
pm  III.  p.  1. — All  these  are  writers  favourable  to  the  rigid 
Lutherans  ;  see  therefore,  .on  the  other  side,  Casp,  Peuceri 
HistoTta  Carcerum  et  Liberalhnis  DmruB,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  8vo,  at  Zurich,  ip  the  year  160S,  by  Pe.zeliuB. 

Cj"  [o]  The  term  Reformed  was  used  to  distinguish  the 
other  Protestantsofvarioua  denominations  from  the  Lutherans; 
and  it  is  equally  applied  to  the  friends  of  episcopacy  and  pres- 
bytery.     See  the  following  chapter. 

C?  [i}  The  book  that  was  composed  by  Andrea:  and  hij 
associates  at  Torgaw,  was  sent,  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to 
rfmost  all  the  Lutheran  princes,  with  a  view  of  its  being  exa- 
mined, approved,  and  received  by  them.  It  was,  however. 
rejected 
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CENT,  relating  to  the  Intended  project  were  accurately 
sectT  m.  weighed,  the  opinions  of  the  assembled  doctors 
PAHTii,  carefully  discussed,, and  the  result  of  all  was  the 
v^-v^v-*  famous  Form  of  Concord,  which  has  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  world.     The  persons  who  assisted 
Andrea:  in  the  composition  of  this  celebrated  work, 
or  at  least  in  the  last  perusal  of  it  at  Berg,  were 
Martin    Chemnitz,   Nicolas    Selneccer,   Andrew 
Musculus,    Christopher    Cornerus,    and    David 
Chytrxus  [c].     This  new  confession  of  the  Lu- 
theran faith  was  adopted  first  by  the  Saxons,  in 
consequence  of  the  strict  order  of  Augustus  j  and 
their   example  was  afterwards  followed  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  by  some 
sooner,  by  others  later  [rfj.  The  aqthority  of  this 
confession, 

rejected  Vy  eeseral  princes,  and  censured  and  refilled  by  several 
doctors.  These  censures  engaged  the  compilers  to  review  and 
correct  it ;  and  it  was  from  this  book,  thus  changed  and  new- 
modelled,  that  the  Form  of  Concord,  published  at  Perg,  was 
entirely  drawn. 

■  ay-  [c]  The  Fom  of  Concord,  composed  at  Torgaw,  and  re^ 
viewed  at  Berg,  coiisists  of  two  parte.  In  thejfrrf  is  contained 
a  system  of  doctrine,  drawn  up  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
SIS  doctors  here  mentioned.  In  the  second  is  exhibited  one  of 
the  strongest  instances  of  that  persecuting  and  tyrannical  spirit, 
which  the  Protestants  complained  of  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
evenaformalcondemnationof  all  those  whq  differed  from  these 
sis  doctors,  particularly  in  theirstrange  opinions  concerning  the 
majesty  and  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  real  mm- 
ducation  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  eucharist.  This  condem- 
nation branded  with  the  denomination  of  heretics,  and  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  all  Christians,  of  all  oa-. 
tions,  who  refused  to  subscribe  these  doctrines.  More  particu- 
larly in  Germany,the  terrors  of  the  sword  were  solicited  against 
these  pretended  heretics,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  famous  testament 
of  Brentius.  Por  a  full  account  of  the  Coitfession  of  Torga* 
and  Berg,  see  Hospinian's  Concordia  discors,  where  the  reader 
will  find  large  extracts  out  of  this  confession,  with  an  ample  ac- 
count of  thecensuresit  underwent,  the  opposition  that  wasmade 
to  it, and  the  argument  3  that  were  used  byits  learned  adversaries, 
[i/}  A  list  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  concerning  the 
Form  of  Concord,  may  be  found  in  Jo.  George  Walchii/"- 
trqduct. 
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confession,  as  is  suiEciently  known,  was  employed  cent. 
for  the  two  following  purposes  :  Jirst,  to  termi-  ^\.. 
nate  the  controversies  which  divided  the  Lutheran  ^j^^^  „_ 
church,  more  especially  after  the  death  of  its  tw^-vx-* 
founder ;  and,  secondly,  to  preserve  that  church 
against  the  opinions  of  the  Mejbrmed,  in  relation 
to  the  eucharist. 

XL.  It  so  fell  out,  however,  that   this  very  The  Form 
Form,  which  was  designed  to  restore  peace  and^^j^^ 
concord  in  the  church,  and  had  actually  produced  much  du. 
this  effect  in  several  places,  became,  nevertheless,  "^''»»«— .  , 
a  source  of  new  tumiilts,  and  furnished  matter 
for  the  most  violent  dissensions  and  contests.     Itisappmed 
immediately  met  with  a  warm  opposition  from  the  f/,^^ 
Reformed,  and  also  from  all  those  who  were  either  CgiTin^ 
secretly  attached  to  their  doctrine,  or  who,  at 
least,  were  desirous  of  living  in  concord  and  com- 
munion  with  them,  from  a  laudable  zeal  for  the 
common  interests  of  the  Protestant  cause.     Nor 
was  their  opposition  at  all  unaccountable,  since 
they  plainly  perceived  that  this  Form  removed  all 
the  flattering  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  seeing 
the  divisions  that  reigned  among  the  friends  of 
religious  liberty  happily  healed,  and  entirely  ex- 
cluded the  Reformed  from  the  communion  of  the 
Lutheran  church.     Hence  they  were  filled  witli 
indignation  against  the  authors  of  this  new  Con- 
fession . 

Irodud.  in  Lihros  Sumbolicos,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  707.  &■  Koc- 
.cheri  Biblioth.  T/ieol  Symbdicce,  p.  J88.  Tbere  are  also  sc- 
TCral  documents  in  MSS.  relative  to  this  famous  confession,  of 
which  there  is  an  account  in  the  German  work  entitled,  Un- 

ichuld  Nackrichi.   A.  1753,  p.  322 The  principal  writers 

who  have  given  the  history  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  the 
transactions  relating  to  it,  are  Hospinian,  an  eminent  divine  of 
Zurich,  in  his  Concordia  Discors ;  and  Leon  Hutter,  in  his 
Concordia  Concors.  These  two  historians  have  written  on  oppo- 
site aides,  and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  their 
accounts  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  easily  perceive 
where  the  truth  lies,  and  receive  satisfactory  information  with 
respect  to  the  true  state  of  these  controversies,  and  the  molive* 
that  animated  the  contending  parties. 
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CENT.  Jession  of  Faith,  and  exposed  their  uncharitable 
^^^    proceedings  in  writings  full  of  spirit  and  vehe- 

j.j^((j  ,j  '  mence.  The  Swiss  doctors,  witii  Hospinian  at 
^  their  head,  the  Belgic  divines  f^],  those  of  the 
Palatinate  Q/"],  together  with  the  principalides  of 
Anhalt  and  Bade,  declared  war  against  the  Form 
qfConc&rd.  And  accordingly  from  this  period  the 
Lutheran,  and  more  espeaally  the  Saxon  doctors, 
were  charged  with  the  disagreeable  task  of  de- 
fending this  new  Creed  and  its  compilers,  in  many 
laborious  productions  \_g~\. 

And  tntsa      XLL  Nor  were  the  followers  of  Zuingle  and 

d[ei^.^"'  *^^™^  f^s  only  opposers  of  this  Form  qfOmcord; 

tbemiehta.it  found  adversaries,  even  in  the  very  bosom  of 
Lutheranism,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
churches  of  that  communion  rejected  it  with  such 
firmness  and  resolution,  that  no  arguments  nor 
entreaties  could  engage  them  to  admit  it  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  or  even  as  a  mean  of  instruction.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  churches  oi Hessia,Pomerania, 
Nuremberg,  Hoktein,  Silesia,  Denmark,  Brum^ 
^ick,  and  others  [A].  But,  though  they  all  united 


[tf]  See  Fetrii  Vi\ernEpisiola./fpologeiicaRefitrmalaramia 
Bdgio  Ecchsiarum  ad  et  contra  jiactores  Libri  BergemU  dkti 
"  Concordia." — This  work  was  published  a  second  time,  with 
the  annotations  of  Lud.  Gerhard  a.  Renesse,  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Gerdes  of  Groningcn,  in  his  Scrinium  Antiguarivm  seu  Mis- 
cellan.  Groningens.  Nov.  torn.  i.  p.  121.  Add  to  these  the 
Unscktdd  Nackricht.  A.  17*7.  p.  957. 

[j/]  J"!'"  Casimir,  Prince  Palatine,  convoked  an  assemblf 
of  the  reformed  divines  at  'Frankfort,  in  the  year  1577,  in  or- 
der to  annul  and  reject  this  Form  <^  Concord,  See  ^Ho.  AI- 
tingii  Hiitor.  Eccles,  Pahtin.  sect,  clxxix.  p.  143, 

[fi-]  See  Jo,  Georg.  Walchii  Inirod,  in  Liires  S^mitJkoi 
iMheranor.  Kb.  1.  cap.  vli.  p.  734. 

[A]  For  an  account  of  the  ill  success  the  Form  of  Concord 
met  with  in  the  dutcy  of  Holetein,  see  the  Gerraan  work  en- 
titled, Die  Daniscke  Biiliothec.  vol.  iv.  p.  212.  vol.  v.  p.  355. 
vol.  viii.  p.  333 — i61.  vol.  iK.  p.  l.—MuUn  Oiisert.ffiifoi: 
Tl'eol.  Diss.  I.  de  Re/brmal.  Holsaf.  p.  108.— Ara.  Grevii 
j^amria  Pauli  ab  Eitzen.     The  transactions  in  Deamart,  in 

aUxm 
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In  opposing  It,  their  Opposition  was  nevertheless,  cent, 
founded  on  different  reasons,  nor  did  they  all  act  "''^'■ 
m  this  affair  from  the  same  motives  and  the  same  ^^^^  „/ 

Sindples.  A  warm  and  affectionate  veneration  <^ 
:  the  memory  of  Mekncthon  was,  with  some, 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  predominant,  motive 
that  induced  them  to  declare  j^nst  the  Form  in 
question;  they  could  not  behold,  without  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  a  production  in  which  the  sen- 
timents of  this  great  and  excellent  man  were  so 
rudely  treated.  In  this  class  we  may  rank  the 
Lutherans  of  Holstetn.  Others  were  not  only  ani- 
mated in  their  opposition  by  a  regard  for  Melanc- 
thon,  but  also  by  a  persuasion,  that  the  opinions, 
condemned  in  the  new  Creed,  were  more  con- 
formable to  truth,  than  tho^e  that  were  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.  A  secret  attachment  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  doctors  prevented  some 
from  approving  of  the  Form  under  consideration; 
the  hopes  of  uniting  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches  engaged,  many  to  declare  against  it ; 
and  a  considerable  number  refused  their  assent  to 
it  from  an  apprehension,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, that  adding  a  new  Creed  to  the  ancient 
confessions  of  faith  would  be  really  a  source  of 
disturbance  and  discord  in  the  Lutheran  church. 

It 

feUtion  to  this  Form,  and  the  particular  reasons  for  which  it 
was  rejected  there,  may  be  seen  in  the  Danish  Library  above 
quoted,  vol,  iv.  p.  222. — 282.  and  also  in  Pontoppidan's  jirt- 
lal.  Eccles.  Daniel  Diplortiatici.  torn.  iii.  p.  456.  This  latter 
author  evidently  proves  (p.  476.)  a  fact  which  Herman  ab 
Elswich,  and  other  authors,  have  endeavoured  to  represent  as 
■dubious,  Ilk,  that  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark,  as  soon  aa 
ne  received  a  copy  of  the  form  in  question,  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  and  saw  it  consumed  before  his  eyes. — The  opposition 
that  was  made  by  the  Hessians  to  the  same  form,  may  be  seen 
"I  Tielemanni  yitiE  Tkeologor.  Marpurgens.  p.  99. — Danischeii 
Biblioihfc.  vol.  vii.  p.  273—364..  torn.  ix.  p.  I— 87.— The  ill 
fete  of  this  famous  Cqnfession,  in  the  principalities  of  Ligniti 
and  Brieg,  is  amply  related  in  the  German  work,  entitled, 
iJ^KhiM.  Nachrkht.  A.  1745.  p.  173. 
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CENT.   It  would  be  endlcM  to  enumerate  the  different 


,'  communities,  who  declared  their  dissent  from  the 


8SCT.  III. 
PART  II.  * 

\./v>^  Form  of  Concord. 
The  con-  XLII.  This  Form  was  patronized  In  a  more 
Lu"d!it!r  ^P^cial  manner  by  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  to 
of  Brans-  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  it  owed  its  existence, 
Xt'^mM-  ^^"^  ^^^  employed  both  his  authority  and  muni- 
ter.  ficence  in  order  to  encourage  those  who  had  un. 

dertaken  to  compose  it,  and  had  commanded  all 
the  ecclesiastics,  within  his  dominions,  to  receive 
and  subscribe  it  as  a  rule  of  faith.  But  scarcely 
was  it  published,  when  the  zealous  prince  changed 
his  mind,  suffered  the  Fottk  to  be  publicly  op- 
posed by  Heshusius,  and  other  divines  or  his 
university  of  Helmsladt^  and  to  be  excluded  from 
the  jiumber  of  the  Greeds  and  Confessions  that 
were  received  by  his  subjects.  The  reasons  alleged 
by  the  Lutherans  of  Bnmswick,  in  behalf  of  this 
step,  were.  Is/,  That  the  Form  ^Concord,  when 
printed,  differed  in  several  places  from  the  manu* 
script  copy  to  which  they  had  given  their  appro- 
bation ;  Q.dly,  That  the  doctrine  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  Tvill  was  expressed  in  it  with- 
out a  suiEcient  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision, 
and  was  also  inculcated  in  the  harsh  and  improper 
terms  that  Luther  had  employed  in  treating  that 
subject :  3dly,  That  the  ulnquily,  or  universal  and 
indefinite  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  was 
therein  positively  maint^ned,  notwithstanding 
tliat  the  Lutheran  church  had  never  adopted  any 
such  doctrine.  Besides  these  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  Form  of  Concord,  which  were  publicly  avowed, 
others  perhaps  of  a  secret  nature  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  cliange,  which  was  visible  in  the 
sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
icicle.  Various  methods  and  negociations  were 
employed  to  remove  the  dislike  wnich  this  prince, 
and  the  divines  that  lived  in  his  territories,  had 
coaceived 
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conceived  against  the  Creed  of  Berg.    Partial-  cent. 
larly  in  t)ie  year  1583,  a  convocation  of  divines,  ^^^  , 
from  Saxony  f  Brandenburg,  Brunswick,  and  the  p^^T  ii.* 
Palatinate  ,  was  held  at  Quedlinburg  for  this  pur-  \,^\->.j 
pose.    But  Julius  persisted  stedfastly  in  his  op- 
position, and  proposed  that  the  Form  of  Concord 
should  be  examined,  and  its  authority  discussed 
by  a  general  assembly  or  synod  of  the  Lutheran 
church  \r\. 

XLIIL  This  Form  was  not  only  opposed  from  The  Oyp. 
alH'oad,  but  had  likewise  adversaries  in  the  very",, ^Jjl^ 
country  which  gave  it  birth.    For  even  in  Saxony  "«"  "- 
many,  who  had  been  obliged  to  subscribe  it,  be-|p^SiiWr 
held  it  with  aversion,  in  consequence  of  their  at-*«riiie. 
tacfament  to  the  doctrine  of  Melancthon.    Du- 
ring the  life  of  Augustus,  they  were  forced  to 
suppress  their  sentiments  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
paid  the  last  tribute  to  nature,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Christian  I.  the  moderate  Lutherans  and  the 
secret  Calvinists   resumed  their  courage.     The 
new  elector  had  been  accustomed,  from  his  ten- 
der years  to  the  moderate    sentiments   of  Me- 
lancdion,  and  is  also  said  to  have-  discovered  a 
propensity  to  the  doctrifle  of  the  Helvetic  churchi 
Under  Hs  government,  therefore,  a  fair  opportu- 
nity was  offered  to  the  persons  above-mentioned 
of  declaring  their  sentiments  and  executing  their 
designs.     Nor  was  this  opportunity  neglected. 
The  attempts  to  abolish  the  Form  of  Concord,  that 
had  in  time  past  proved  unsuccessful,  seemed 
again  to  be  renewed,  and  that  with  a  de^gn  to 
open 

[»]  See  Leon.  Hutteri  Concordia  Concors,  cap.  xlv.  p.  1051. 
■—Phil.  Jul.  Richtmeyri  BraKmckaiHg  Kircken  Historie,  part 
III,  cap.  viii.  p,  483. — See  also  the  authors  mentioned  by 
Christ,  Matth.  Pfaifius,  in  his  ^cta  et  Scripta  Eccksue  iVur' 
temberg,  p.  62.  &  Histor,  Literar,  TSeofog^.partlL  p.  *23. 
' — For  an  account  of  the  convocation  of  Quedlinburg,  and  the 
Acts  that  passed  in  that  assembly.  See  the  German  work  en- 
titled, Danishe  Bibliothec.  part  VIII.  p.  595. 
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CENT.  Open  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  Calvinism  into 
gjj^y  j,j_  SarotiT/.  The  persons  who  had  embarked  in  this 
FART  ti.  design,  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  protec 
\.yv^^  tion  they  received  from  several  noblemen  of  the 
first  rank  at  the  SaXon  court,  and,  particularly, 
from  CrelliuS,  the  first  minister  of  Christian. 
Undei*  the  auspicious  influence  of  such  patrons  it 
was  natural  to  expect  success  ;  yet  they  conducted 
their  affairs  with  circumspection  and  prudence. 
Certain  laws  were  previously  enacted,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  in- 
tended revolution  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ; 
and  some  time  after  [fr]  the  form  of  exorcism  was 
omitted  in  the  administration  of  baptism  \jy 
These  measures  were  followed  by  others  still  more 
alarming  to  the  rigid  Lutherans  ;  for  not  only  a 
new  German  Catechismj  favourable  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  secret  Calvinists,  was  industriously 
distributed  among  the  people,  but  also  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  in  the  same  language,  en- 
riched with  the  observations  of  Henry  Salmuth, 
which  were  artfully  accommodated  to  this  pur- 
pose, was,  in  the  year  1591,  published  at  Dresden, 
The  consequences  of  these  vigorous  measures 
were  violent  tumults  and  seditions  among  the 
people,  which  the  magistrates  endeavoured  to 
suppress,  by  punishing  with  severity  such  of  the 
clergy  as  distmguished  themselves  by  .their  oppo- 
sition 

[*]  In  the  year  1591. 

tcJ"  CO  1"^^  custom  of  exorcUing,  or  casting  out  evil  spi- 
rits, was  used  in  the  fourth  century  at  the  admission  of  Cate- 
cliiimens,  and  was  afterwards  absurdly  applied  in  the  baptisni 
of  infants.  This  application  of  it  was  retained  by  the  greaCest 
part  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  It  was  indeedahohshedbythe 
elector,  Christian  I.  but  was  restored  after  his  death  ;  aad  the 
opposition  that  had  been  made  to  it.by  Crelliua  was  tlte  chief 
reason  of  bis  unhappy  end.  See  Justi.  H.  BoeHmeri  Jus.  Ee- 
cUsiast.  Protestant,  torn.  iii.  p.  8+3.  £d.  Secund.  hala  1727. 
As  al^i  a  German  n-ork  of  Melchior  Kraft,  entitled)  G^i- 
diicJUe  ties  £, 
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^tion  to  the  views  of  the  court.     But  the  whole   cent. 
plan  of  this  relirious  revolution  was,  all  of  a  sud-     ■'^^'■ 
den,  overturned  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Chri-'^jJ,j,'„* 
sdan,  which  haj^ned  in  the  year  1591.    Then  s^^..^^ 
the  &ce  of  afiairs  changed  again,  and  assumed  its 
former  aspect.    The  doctors,  who  had  been  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  execution  of  this  unsuc- 
cessfiil  project,  were  committed  to  prison,  or  sent 
into  baiiishment,  after  the  death  of  the  elector ; 
and  its  chief  encourager  and  patron,  Cretlius,  suf- 
fered death  in  the  year  1601,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
temerity  {in\. 

XLIV.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cen-Thedis- 
tury,  a  new  controversy  was  imprudently  set  on  ^"o*t^  " 
foot  at  Wittemberg,  by  Samuel  Huber,  a  native  Haber, 
of  Switzerland,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
university.  The  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  and  unconditional- decrees  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  this  adventurous  doctor,  and 
even  exdted  his  warmest  indignation.  Accord; 
ingly  he  affirmed,  and  taught  publicly,  that  all 
marddnd  were  elected  from  eternity  by  the  su- 
preme Being  to  everlasting  salvation,  and  accused 
[lis  colleagues  in  particular,  and  the  Lutheran 
divines  in  general,  of  a  prm)ensity  to  the  doctrine  , 
of  Calvin,  on  account  of  their  asserting,  that 
the  divine  election  was  confined  to  those,  whose 
fyith,  foreseen  by  an  omniscient  God,  rendered 
them  the  proper  objects  of  his  redeeming  mercy. 
The  opinion  of  Huber,  as  is  now  acknowledged 
by  many  learned  men,  differed  more  in  -words 
than  in  reality,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
church ;  for  he  did  no  more  than  explain  in  a 
new  method,  and  with  a  different  turn  of  phrase, 

VOL.  IV.  A  a  _  what 

[n]  See  the  German  work  of  Godf.  Arnold,  entitled)  Kir- 
chen-und  Kelzer  Historie,  part  II.  book  XVI.  cap.  sxxii.  p. 
663.  As  also  the  authors  mentioned  by  Herm.  Ascan.  En< 
gelken,  in  his  Distertat.  de  Nic.  CreUio,  fjusque  Supplkh  Ra^ 
aochiii  n2i,  edit, 
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CENT,  what  that  church  had  always  taught  concerning 
sECT-^'iii  *^^  unlimited  extent  of  the  love  <rf  God,  as  em- 
FART  ii.'bi^ng  the  whole  human  race,  and  excluding 
•.•V"io  none  by  an  absolute  decree  from  everlasting  salva- 
tion.    However,  as  a  disagreeable  experience  and 
repeated  examples  had  abundantly  shewn,  that 
new  methods  of  explaining  or  proving,  even  recei- 
ved doctrines,  were  as  much  adapted  to  excite  di- 
visions and  contests,  as  the  introduction  of  new 
errors,  Huber  was  exhorted  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient method  of  proposing  the  doctrine  of  £fec- 
tion,  and  instead  of  his  own  peculiar  forms  of  ex- 
pression, to  make  use  of  those  that  were  recdved 
and  authorised  by  the  church.     This  compliance, 
nevertheless,  he  refused  to  submit  to,  alle^ng, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  dictate  of  his  con- 
science ;  while  his  patrons  and  disdples  in  many 
places,  gave  several  indications  of  a  turbulent  and 
seditious  zeal  for  his  cause.    These  considerations 
engaged  the  magistrates  of  Wittemberg  to  depose 
him  from  his  office,  and  to  send  him  into  banish- 
ment £n]. 
The  judg-      XLV.  The  controversies,  of  which  a  succinct 
Mght'io'be  account  has  now  been  given,  and  others  of  inferior 
formed      moment,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention,  were 
XSw"^  highly  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Lu- 
coDtro*er<  theran  church,  as  is  abundantly  known  by  all  who 
"^         are  acquainted  with  the  history  pf  this  century. 
It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  the  manner 
of  conducting  and  deciding  these  debates,  the 
spirit  of  the  disputants,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  judges,  if  we  form  our  estimate  of  them  by 
the  sentiments  that  prevail  among  the  wiser  sort 
of  men  in  modern  times,  must  be  considered  as 
inconsistent  with  equity,  moderation,  and  cha- 
rity.    It  betrays,  nevertheless,  a  want,  both  of 
candour 

[]n]  For  an  account  of  the  wrilerg  that  appeared  in  th's 
controversy,  see  Chriet.  Matth.  Pfaffii  Iitiroductio  in  ffistl/r- 
LiUr.  'J'heologia:,  pari  II.  lib.  iii.  p.  i31. 
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candour  and  justice  to  inveigh  indiscritninately  cemt. 
agdnst  the  authors  of  these  misfortunes,  and  to  ■''^'■ 
represent  them  as  totally  destitute  of  rational  sen-  p^  „"_ 
timents  and  virtuous  principles.  And  it  is  yet  s.>-v-^ 
more  unjust  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
triumphant  party,  while  the  suffering  side  are 
all  fondly  represented  as  men  of  unblemished  vir- 
tue, and  worthy  of  a  better  fete.  It  ought  not 
cert^aly  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  persons 
long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  darkness,  and  sud- 
denly transported  from  thence  into  the  blaze  of 
day,  did  not,  at  first,  behdd  the  objects  that 
were  presented  to  their  view  with  that  distinctness 
and  precision  that  are  natural  to  those  who  have 
long  enjoyed  the  light.  And  such  really  was  the 
case  of  the  first  protestant  doctors,  who  were  "de- 
livered from  the  gloom  of  papal  superstition  and 
tyranny.  Besides,  there  was  something  gross  and 
indeUcate  in  the  reigning  spirit  of  this  age,  which 
made  the  people,  not  only  tolerate,  but  even  ap- 
plaud many  things  relating  both  to  the  conduct 
of  life  and  the  management  of  controversy,  which 
the  more  polished  manners  of  modem  times  can- 
not relish,  and  which,  indeed,  are  by  no  means 
worthy  of  imitation.  As  to  the  particular  mo- 
tives or  intentions  that  ruled  each  individual  in 
this  troubled  scene  of  controversy,  whether  they 
acted  from  the  suggestions  of  malice  and  resent- 
ment, or  from  an  upright  and  sincere  attachment 
to  what  they  looked  upon  to  be  the  truth,  or  how 
far  these  two  springs  of  action  were  jointly  con- 
cerned in  their  conduct,  all  this  must  be  left  to 
the  deciaon  of  Him  alone,  whose  privilege  it  is 
to  search  the  heart,  and  to  discern  its  most  hid- 
den intentions,  and  its  most  secret  motives. 

XLVI.  The  Lutheran  church  furnished,  during  T^'P""- 

this  century,  a  long  list  of  considerable  doctors,  m^ui"" 

who  illustrated  in  their  writings,  the  various  ^r'"""^ 

hrmches  of  theological  science.    After  Luther  lul^,'^'* 

A  a  2  and 
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CENT,  and  Melancthon,  who  stand  foremost  in  this  list, 
^^'-    on  account  of  their  superior  eenius  and  erudition, 

SECT.  iir.  1      .    ^t_      c  n        •       "       ■  .1_  L 

PART  II.  ™'^  ™^y  select  the  rollowing  writers  as  the  most 
v.^Y>j  eminent,  and  as  persons  whose  names  are  worthy 
to  be  preserved  in  the  annals  of  literature ;  »«s. 
Weller,  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  Flaciua,  Regius, 
Major,  Amsdorf,  Sarcerius,  Mathesius,  Wigandus, 
Lambertus,  Andrese,  Chytrxus,  Salneccer,  Bucer, 
Fa^us,  Crudger,  Strigelius,  Spangenberg,  Judex, 
Heshusius,  Westphal,  ^pinus,  Osiander,  and 
others  \J3}- 

CHAP.  n. 

Tlie  History  of  the  Reformed  {^p}  Chvrci. 

TTiecM-  I,  r  I  iHE  nature  and  constitution  of  the  re* 
fh^R^  °^  -^  formed  church,  which  was  formerly  de- 
formed nominated  by  its  adverearies  after  its  founders 
'^'"'^  ■  Zuingle 

Qo]  For  an  ample  account  of  these  Lutheran  docton,  see 
Melchior.  Adatni  Vita  Tieologoram,  and  Louis  EUb  Dupin 
Bibliotheqjte  des  jittteurs  separls  de  la  Communion  de  PSgfiif 
Romaine  an  xvii,  Steele.  The  lives  of  several  of  these  fisiDM 
have  been  also  severaliy  composed  by  different  authors  of  the 
present  times  ;  aa  for  example,  that  of  Weller  by  Linwlius, 
that  of  Flaciua  by  Ritter,  those  of  Heshusius  and  Spangen- 
berg by  Leuckfeidt,  that  of  Fagius  by  Feverlin,  that  of  Cby- 
trjEUS  by  Schutz,  that  of  Bucer  by  Verportenius,  thoK  of 
Westphal  and  ^piniis  by  Arn.  Grevius,  &c. 

tsy-  [y3  It  has  already  been  observfed,  that  the  denominatioB 
of  Reformed  was  given  to  those  protestant  churches  whicb  did 
not  embrace  the  doctrine  and  discipbne  of  Luther.  Thelitis 
was  first  assumed  by  the  French  protestant*,  and  afterwards 
became  the  common  denomination  of  all  the  Calvinistical 
churches  on  the  continent.  1  say,  on  the  continent }' since  io 
England  the  term  Reformed  is  generally  used  as  standing  in 
opposition  to  popery  alone.  Be  that  as  it  may,  thia  part  of 
Dr.  Moiheim'a  work  would  have  been,  perhaps,  with  iporc 
propriety  entitled, '"The.  History  of  the  Reformed  Chnrchcs,' 
than  '  The  History  of  the  Reformed  Church.'  This  wi" 
•ppeu-  still  more  evident  from  the  foUowing  note. 
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Zuingle  and  Calvin,  is  entirely  different  from  cent. 
that  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  communities.   Every    *^'- 
other  Christian  church  hath  some  common  centre  ^^^"/"' 
of  union,"and  its  members  are  connected  together  \,yysj 
by  some  common  bond  of  doctrine  and  discipfine. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  of  the  Reformed 
church  [yj,  whose  several  branches  are  neither 
A  a  3  united 


r  of  unity,  which  is  Dot  to  be 
found  in  the  Reformed.  But  there  is  a  real  fallacy  in  tbia 
specious  representation  of  things.  The  Reformed  church, 
vhen  considered  in  the  true  extent  of  the  term  re/brmed,  com- 
prehends all  those  religious  communities  that  separated  theiB- 
selres  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  includes 
the  Lutheran  church,  as  well  as  the  others.  And  even  when 
this  epithet  is  used  in  opposition  to  tfee  community  founded 
by  Luther,  it  represents,  not  a  single  church,  as  the  Episco- 
pal, Pre>byterian,  or  Independent,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
churches  j  which,  though  they  be  invisibly  united  by  a  be- 
lief and  profdBsion  of  the  fuodaraenlal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
yet  frequent  teparate  places  of  worship,  and  have  each  a  visi- 
ble centre  of  esternal  union  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is 
formed  by  certain  pccuhatities  in  their  respective  rules  of 
public  worship  and  ecclesiastical  govemment*.  An  attentive 
examination  of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  worship  of  the 
churches  of  England,  Scotland^  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
will  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  The  first  of  these 
churches  being  governed  by  bishops,  and  not  admitting  of  tlie 
validity  of  presbyterian  ordination,  differs  from  the  other 
three  more  than  any  of  these  differ  froni  each  other.  There 
are,  however,  peculiarities  of  government  and  wotship  that 
distinguish  the  church  of  Holland  from  that  of  Scotland.  The 
institutions  of  deacons,  the  use  of  forms  for  tjie  celebration  of 
the  sacraments,  an  ordinary  form  of  prayer,  the  observation  of 
the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension  day,  and  Whit- 
suntide, are  established  in  the  Dutch  church  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  church  of  Scotland  differs  from  it  extremely 
in  these  respects. — But  after  all)  to  what  does  the  pretended 
uniformity  among  the  Lutherans  amount !  are  not  some  of 
the  Lutheran  churches  governed  by  bishops,  vrhile  others  are 
ruled  by  elders  ?  It  shall  moreover  be  shewn,  in  its  proper 
place,  that  even  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  Lutheran  churches 
are  not  so  very  remarkable  for  their  uniformity. 

'  Sk  ihe  general  sketch  of  the  Mate  of  the  church  in  the  eightesntb 
icntury,  in  t^  »iith  volume,  pua^aph  JUUi  mi  noK  (;J> 
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CENT,  united  by  the  same  system  of  doctrine,  nor  by  the 
^^^  same  mode  of  worship,  nor  yet  by  the  same  form 
t^J-J.  i"  of  government.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
J  this  church  does  not  require  from  its  ministers, 
either  uniformity  in  their  private  sentiments,  or 
in  their  public  doctrine,  but  permits  them  to  ex- 
plain, in  different  ways,  several  doctrines  of  no 
small  moment,  provided  that  the  great  and  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  prac- 
tical precepts  of  that  divine  religion,  be  maintained 
in  their  original  purity.  This  great  community, 
therefore,  may  be  properly  considered  as  an  ecde- 
^astical  body  composed  of  several  churches,  that 
vary,  more  or  less,  from  each  other  in  their  form 
and  constit\ition ;  but  which  are  preserved,  how- 
ever, firom  anarchy  and  schisms,  by  a  general 
spirit  of  equity  and  tcderation,  that  runs  through 
the  whole  system,  and  renders  variety  of  opinion 
consistent  with  fraternal  union. 
Th*  cautea  U.  This  indeed  was  not  the  original  state  and 
duc'eS^  constitution  of  the  Reformed  church,  but  was  the 
ttite  pf  result  of  a  certain  combination  of  events  and  cir- 
^  cumstances,  that  threw  it,  by  a  sort  of  necessit)', 
into  this  ambiguous  form.  The  doctors  of  Swit- 
zerland, from  whom  it  derived  its  ori^n,  and 
Calvin,  who  was  one  of  its  principal  founders, 
employed  all  their  credit,  and  exerted  their  most 
vigorous  efforts,  in  order  to  reduce  all  the 
churches,  which  embraced  their  sentiments,  under 
one  rule  of  faith,  and  the  same  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.  And  although  they  considered 
the  Lutherans  as  their  brethren,  yet  they  shewed 
no  marks  of  indwlgence  to  those  who  openly  fa- 
voured the  opinions  of  Luther,  concerning  the 
Eucharist,  the  Person  of  ^hrist,  Predestinatim, 
and  other  matters  that  were  connected  with  these 
doctrines :  nor  would  they  permit  the  other  pro- 
testant  churches,  that  embraced  their  coniniu- 
fiion,  to  deviate  from  their  example  in  this  re- 
"'■'■*■■  ■  specti 
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spect.  A  new  scene,  however,  which  was  exhi-  cent. 
bited  in  Britain,  contributed  much  to  enlarge  ''^'■ 
this  narrow  and  contracted  system  of  church  p^n^  ,i.' 
communion.  For  when  the  violent  contest  con-  \.^>\-»J 
cerning  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  the  nature  and  number  of  those  rites  and  ce- 
remonies  that  were  proper  to  be  admitted  into  ' 
the  public  worship,  arose  between  the  abettors 
o£  Episcopacy  and  the  Puritans  [r],  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  rank  in  the  class  of  its  true  members, 
even  those  who  departed,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  doctrines  established 
at  Geneva.  This  spirit  of  toleration  and  indul- 
gence gi*ew  still  more  forbearing  and  comprehen- 
sive after  the  famous  synod  of  Dorl.  For  though 
the  sentiments  and  doctrines  of  the  Arminians  were 
rejected  and  condemned  in  that  numerous  assem* 
bly,  yet  they  gained  ground  privately,  and  insi- 
nuated themselves  into  the  minds  of  many.  The 
church  of  Enghnd,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
publicly  renounced  the  opinions  of  Calvin  re- 
lating to  the  Divine  Decrees,  and  made  several 
attempts  to  model  its  doctrine  and  institutions 
after  the  laws,  tenets,  and  customs,  that  were 
observed  by  the  primitive  Christians  {s}.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  Lutheran  congregations  in 
Germany  entertained  a  strong  propensity  to  the 
A  a  4  doctrines 

1X3"  [r]  The  Puritans,  wbo  inclined  to  the  preabyterian  form 
of  church  government,  of  which  Knox  was  one  of  the  earliest 
abettors  in  Britain,  derived  this  denomination  from  their  pre- 
tending to  a  purer  method  of  worfhip  than  thiit  which  had  b«n 
established  by  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 

(Cj-  [*]  This  assertion  isequivocal.  Many  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  with  archbishop  Laud  at  their  head,  did, 
indeed,  propagate  the  doctrine^  of  ^rminius,  both  in  their 
pulpits,  and  in  their  writings.  But  it  is  not  accurate  to  say, 
that  the  Church  of  England  renounced  pubhcly,  in  that  reign, 
the  opinions  of  Calvin.  See  this  matter  farther  discussed 
in  the  note  [m],  Cent.  XVU,  sect,  II. J>.  IT.  cb,  11.  jani, 
graph  1£X. 
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CENT,  doctrines  and  discipline  of  tlie  church  of  Geneva; 
„^^';,j  though  they  were  restrained  from  declaring  them, 
.'selves  fully  and  openly  on  th^  head,  by  their 
J  apprehensions  of  forfeiting  the  privileges  they 
derived  from  their  adherence  to  the  confession 
oiAi^sharg.  The  French  refugees  also,  who  bad 
long  been  accustomed  to  a  moderate  way  of  think- 
ing in  religiouB  matters,  and  whose  national  turn 
led  them  to  a  certain  freedom  of  inquiry,  being 
dispersed  abtoid  in  all  parts  of  the  protratant 
world,  rendered  thems^ves  so  agreeable,  by  their 
wit  and  eloquence,  that  their  example  excited  a 
kind  of  emulation  in  favour  of  religious  liberty. 
All  these  circumstances,  accompanied  with  others, 
whose  influence  was  less  palpable,  though  equally 
real,  instilled,  by  degrees,  such  a  spirit  of  lenity 
and  forbearance  into  the  minds  of  protestants, 
that  at  this  day,  all  Christians,  if  we  except 
Roman  ca^olics,  StKimansj  Quakers^  and  Anabap- 
tists, may  claim  a  place  among  the  members  of  the 
'  Reformed  church.  It  is  true,  great  reluctance 
was  discovered  by  many  against  this  comprehen-, 
ave  scheme  of  church  communion  ;  and,  even  in 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  the  ancient  ahd  less 
charitable  manner  of  proceeding  hath  several  pa- 
trons, who  would  be  ^d  to  see  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  Calvin  universally,  adopted  and 
rigorously  observed.  The  number,  however,  cC 
these  rigid  doctors  is  not  very  great,  nor  is  their 
influence  considerable.  And  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  truth  that,  both  in  point  of  number  and 
authority,  they  are  much  mferior  to  the  friends 
of  moderation,  who  reduce  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on 
the  belief  of  which  salvation  depends,  exerdse 
forbearance  apd  fratem^  charity  towards  those 
who  explain  certain  doctrines  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  themselves,  anddesire  to  see  the  enclosure  ^f  I 
piay  ^se  that  expression)  of  the  Reformed  church 
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rendered  as  large  and  comprehensive  as  is  pos-  cent. 
able  [s].  gg^,p  „j^ 

III.  The  founder  of  the  Reformed  church  was  part  n, 
Ulrick  Zaingle,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  a  \.jry/->j 
man  of  uncommon  penetration    and  acuteness/rhefoun- 
accompanied  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  truth.    This  fhe'iu- 
great  man  was  for  removing  out  of  the  churches,  "«tiii=<i 
Mid  abolishing  in  the  ceremonies  and  appendages  byzumgie. 
of  public  worship,   many  things  which  Luther 
was.  disposed  to  treat  with  toleration  and  induU 
gence,  such   as   images,  altars,  wax-tapers,  the 
form  of  exorcism,  and  private  confession.     He 
aimed  at  nothing  so  much  as  establishing,  in  his 
country,  a  method  and  form  of  divine  worship 
remarkaUe  for  its  sim^dicity,  and  as  far  remote  as 
couU  be  from  every  thing  that  might  have  the 
smallest  tendency  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  supersti- 
tion [/].    Nor  were  these  the  only  circumstances 


^s]  The  annals  of  theology  have  not  as  yet  been  enriched 
»Tth  a  full  and  accurate  History  hfihe  Reformed  Church.  This 
task  was  indeed  undertaken  by  Scultet,  and  even  carried  down 
so  far  as  his  own  ^ime,  in  his  Annates  Evangelii  Renovati  j 
but  the  greatest  part  of  this  work  is  lost.  Theod  Hasxusi 
^ho  prppoBed  to  give  the  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
WBB  prevented  by  death  from  fulfilling  hia  purpose.  The  fa- 
reoas  work  of  James  Basnage,  pnbbshed  in  two  volumes  4to, 
at  Rotterdam,  in  the  year  1 725,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  fife 
la  religioK  des  £gUies  Reformees,  instead  of  giving  a  regular 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church,  is  only  designed  to  shew 
that  its  peculiar  and  distipguisliing  doctrines  are  not  new  in- 
ventionB,  but  were  taughf  and  embraced  in  the  earlii'st  ages 
of  the  church.  Maimbonrg's  Histoire  du  Caioinisitu,  is  re- 
^narkidile  for  nothing  but  the  partiality  of  its  author,  aod  the 
wilfHl  errors  with  which  it  abounds. 

03"  £']  The  design  of  Z«irgle  was  certainly  excellent ; 
but  in  the  execution  of  it  perhaps  he  went  too  far,  and  con- 
sulted rather  the  dictates  of  reason  than  the  real  exigencies  of 
hnman  nature  in  its  present  stale.  The  present  union  between 
soul  and  body,  which  operate  together  in  the  actions  of  moral 
agents,  even  in  those  that  appear  the  most  abstracted  and  re- 
fined, rendcrsit  necessary  to  consult  the  external  senses,  as  well 
^S  the  inteUectnal  powers,  in  the  institution  of  public  worship. 
Beeide^ 
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CENT,  in  which  he  differed  from  the  Saxon  reformer ; 
^^^    for  his  sentiments  concerninff  several  points  of 

SECT.  III.     ,  ,  ,  -    11^     1   ■  ■      .  T 

PART  II. 'theology,  and  more -espeaally  his  opinions  relat- 
Vjcv^^  ing  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  varied 
widely  from  those  of  Luther.     The  greatest  part 
of  these  sentiments  and  opinions  were  adopted  in 
S'ii'itzerland,  by  those  who  had  joined  themselves 
to  Zuingle  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  were  by  them  transmitted  to  all 
the  Helvetic  churches,  that  threw  off  the  ydte  of 
Rome.     From  Smlzerhnd  these  opinions  were 
propagated  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  by 
the  ministerial  labours  and  the  theological  writings 
of  the  friends  and  dbciples  of  Zuingle  :  and  thus 
the  primitive  Reformed  church,  that  was  founded 
by  this  eminent  ecclesiastic,  and  whose  extent  at 
first  was  not  very  considerable,  gathered  strength 
by  degrees,  and  made  daily  new  acquisitions, 
TV  con-       IV.  The  separation  between  the  Lutheran  and 
u^versy     g^iss   churches  was  chiefly  occasioned   by  the 
ihe  Linbe- doctrine  of  Zuingle,  concerning  the  sacrament 
Rrfomed  "^  ^^  Lord's  suppCF,     Luthcr  maintained,  that 
concerning  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  were  really,  though 
iheeucha-  jj^  ^  manner  fer  beyond  human  comprehenaoD, 
present  in  the  eucharist,  and  were  exhibited  toge- 
ther with  the  bread  and  wine.     On  the  contrary, 
the  Swiss  reformer  locdced  upon  the  bread  and 
mne  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  signs  and  gw- 
'  hols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ  j  and 

from 

Besides,  between  a  worship  purely  and  philosophically  ratioo' 
al,  and  a  service  grossly  and  palpably  superstitious,  there  art 
)tiany  intermediate  steps  and  mcumstances,  hy  which  a  ra- 
tional service  m^y  be  rendered  more  affecting  and  awakemogi 
without  becoming  superstitious.  A  noljle  edifice,  i,  solwnn 
musici  a  well-ordered  set  of  external  gestures,  though  ti^T  ^° 
not,  in  themselves,  render  our  prayers  one  whit  more  accqi'- 
able  to  the  Deity  than  if  they  were  offered  up  without  aay 
of  these  circumstances,  produce,  nevertheless  a  good,  eifecU 
They  elevate  the  mind,  they  give  it  a  composed  and  soleqn 
frame,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  fcrvpur  «f  its  d^yoti'^IU 
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from  the  year  1524,  propagated  this  doctrine  in  cent. 
a  public  manner  by  his  writings,  after  having  ''^': 
entertained  and  taught  it  privately  before  that  p^jj^  jj/ 
period  [a].  In  a  little  time  after  this  {_w}y  his  i„y-v"v^ 
example  was  followed  by  Oecolampadius,  a  di- 
vine oiBasti,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
that  century  \_x].  But  they  were  both  opposed 
with  obstinacy  and  spirit  by  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates, particularly  those  of  the  circle  of  Sunbia, 
In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
apprehending  the  pernicious  effects  that  these 
debates  might  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
testants,  which  were,  as  yet,  in  that  fluctuating 
and  unsettled  state  that  marks  the  infancy  of  all 
great  revolutions,  was  desirous  of  putting  an  end 
to  these  differences,  and  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  conference  at  Marpurg,  between  Zuingle, 
Luther,  and  other  doctors  of  both  parties  [^]. 
This  meeting,  however,  only  covered  the  flame 
instead  of  extinguishing  it ;  and  the  pacific  prince, 
seeing  it  impossible  to  bring  about  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  and  concord  between  these  jarring 
divines,  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  having 
engaged  them  to  consent  to  a  truce.  Luther 
and  Zuingle  came  to  an  agreement  about  several 
points  J  btlit  the  principal  matter  in  debate,  even 
that 

[«]  Zuingle  certainly  taught  this  doctrine  in  private  be^ 
fore  the  year  1524,  as  appears  from  Gerdes  Huioria  Renoval. 
Evangelii,  torn.  i.  Append,  p.  228. 

[w]   In  the  year  1525. 

[^]  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslini  Centuria  I.  Epistol.  Theolog.  Refor, 
"Mf.  p.  31,  35,  44,  49. — S^  Oecolampadius  was  not  less  re- 
markable for  hia  extraordinary  modesty,  his  charitable  for- 
hearijig,  and  pacific  spirit,  and  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  vi- 
tal and  practical  religion,  than  for  his  profound  erudition, 
which  he  seemed  rather  studious  to  conceal  than  to  display. 

0^  \,y1  Zuingle  was  accompanied  by  Oecolampadius,  Bu. 
cer,  and  Hideoii.  LulKer  had  with  him  Melancthan  and 
Justus  Jonas  from  Sasony,  together  with  Osiander,  Bremlus, 
and  Agricpla. 
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CENT,  that  which  regarded  Christ's  presence  in  the  eu. 
xv'-    charist,  was  left  undecided  ;  each  party  aj^afing 
Mnr  n'  ^^  ^^  Fountain  of  wisdom  to  terminate  this  con. 
,^^,Y"s^  troversy,  and  expressing  their  hopes  that  time 
and  impartial  reflection  might  discover  and  coit> 
firm  the  truth  {z^. 
The  pro-       V.  The-  Reformed  church  had  scarcely  been 
^^^  founded  in  Switzerland  by  Zuingkj  when  this 
pntes  w  far  Christian  hero  fell  in  a  battle  that  was  fought, 
^^''J^  in  the  year  1530,  between    the  protestants  of 
ofLnther.  ^wrjc/i,  and  their  Roman  catholic  compatriots, 
■who  drew  the  sword  in  defence  of  popery.    It  was 
not  indeed  to  perform  the  sanguinary  office  of  a 
soldier  that  Zuingle  was  present  at  this  engage- 
ment, but  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  animate, 
by  his  counsels  and  exhortations,  the  valiant  de- 
fenders of  the  protestant  cause  [a].     After  his 
death, 

[z^  Rucliat.  Histoirede  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse,  toI.  i, 
pasBim,  vol.  ii,  livr.  vi,  p,  463 — Hottinger,  Hehdische  Kir- 

chen-Gescbkkte,  part  III.  p.  27.  ,11.  483 Val.  Ero.  LoK- 

cheriHw/orid  Jlfoiamn, part  Leap.  li.  iii.  p.  55,  cap.vj, p.  143, 
"—YasiXxa. Beytrages^rSckweizer fiefiiTnu[tion.x.oTct,  iw. p. ISO- 
fa]  The  Lutherans,  who  consider  this  unhappy  fate  of 
Zuingle  as  a  reproach  upon  that  great  man  in  particular,  <Uid 
upon  tjie  reformed  church  in  general,  discover  a  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  genius  and  rpsnners  of  the  Swiss  nation  in  this 
century.  For  a^  jll  the  inhabitants 'of  that  country  are  »t 
present  trained  to  arms,  and  obliged  to  take  the  field  when  the 
defence  of  their  country  requires  it,  so  in  the  time  of  Zuingle 
this  obligation  iras  go  universal,  tttat  neither  ti^e  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  nor  the  professors  of  theology,  were  esetnpted 
from  this  military  service.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  battle 
in  which  Zuingle  fell,  Jerome  Potanus,  one  of  the  theolo^cal 
doctors  of  Basil,  also '  lost  his  life.  See  Fneslini  Genturta  !■ 
Epistohr,  Theol.  Refonnaior.  p.  84.  (Sj-  Erasmus  also  spoke 
In  a  very  unfriendly  mapner  of  the  death  of  Zuingle  and  hi( 
■friend  OecolampadiuB.  See  Jortin's  life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  i. 
p.  522.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  the  bigotted  Sir 
Thomas  More  insulting  (vfith  the  barbarity  that  superstition 
seldom  fails  to  produce  m  a  narrow  and  peevish  mind)  the 
memory  of  these  two  eminent  reformers,  iu  a  letter  to  the 
furjous 
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death,  several  Lutheran  doctors  of  the  more  mo-  cent. 
derate  sort,  and  particularly  Martin  Bucer,  used  ''^'■ 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  some*^^'^'"' 
kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  contending  \.,^ysj 
parties.  For  this  purpose  they  exhorted  the  jarring 
theologians  to  concord,  int^preted  the  points  In 
dispute  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  prejudices 
of  both  sides,  admonished  them  of  the  pernidous 
consequences  that  must  attend  the  prolongation 
of  these  unhappy  contests,  and  even  went  so  fet 
as  to  express  the  respective  sentiments  of  the  con- 
tending doctors  in  terms  of  con^derable  ambi- 
guity and  latitude,  that  thus  the  desired  union 
might  be  the  more  easily  effected.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  tlie  intentions  and  designs  of 
these  zealous  intercessors  were  pious  and  up-  ■ 
r^ht  [6] ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide,  whe-' 
ther  or  no  the  means  they  employed  were  adapted 
to  promote  the  end  they  had  in  view.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  these  paciiic  councils  of  Bucer  excited 
divisions  in  Sicitzerland ;  for  some  persevered  ob- 
stinately in  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle,  while  others 
adqjted  the  explications  and  modifications  of  his 
doctrine  that  were  offered  by  Bucer  [c].  But 
these  dividons  and  commotions  had  not  the  least^ 
eSect  on  that  reconciliation  with  Luther,  that 
was  earnestly  desired  by  the  pious  and  moderate 
doctors 

fnrious  and  turbulent  Cochliua ;  of  whiclitte  following  words 
•hew  the  spirit  of  the  writer  :  "  Postrema  a  fuit,  quam  de 
Zuinglio  &  Oecolampadio  scriptam  miaisti,  quorum  nunciata 
mors  mihi  LEctitiam  attulet. — Sublatoa  e  medio  esse  tain  im- 
nianea  Fidei  Christian*  hostes,  tarn  intentoa  ubique  in  omnem 
peritnendje  pietatis  occaaionem,  jure  gaudere  possum."  Jortin, 
ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  702.     App.  No.  nvi.  N. 

[A]  See  Alb.  Menon.  Verpoorten,  Ctmmenl.  de  Marl  Bu- 
WT)  et  ejus  aententia  de  Ceena  Domini,  sect.  is.  p.  23.  pub- 
lished in  8vo,  at  Coburg,in  the  year  1709 Loschcri  }iistor. 

Mc^um,  part  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  I'SI.  aiid  part  II.  lib.  iii. 
"p.ii.  p.  15. 

[c]  Fuerfinl  CetUur.  I.  Spistokr.  Theolog.  p.  162, 170, 18I» 
i82, 190,  ace. 
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GKNT.  doctors  on  both  sides.    The  efforts  of  Bucer  wera 
^^■^    more  successful  out  of  Switzerland,  and  particu- 
pTrt  ii!'  '^'■'y  smong  those  divines  in  the  upper  parts  of 
v^^py-s.^  Qermany,  who  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Helvetic  church  ;  for  they  retired  from  the  com- 
munion of  that  church,  and  joined  tliemselves  to 
Luther  by  a  public  act,  which  was  sent  to  Wit- 
temberg,  in  the  year  1536,  by  a  solemn  deputa- 
tion appointed  for  that  purpose  [rfj.     The  Swiss 
divines  could  not  be  brought  to  so  great  a  length. 
There  was,  however,  still  more  prospect  of  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the  Luthe- 
rans.    But  this  fair  prospect  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  year  1544,  when  Luther  published  his  Con- 
fession of  faith  in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  which  was  directly  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  Zuingle  and  his  followers  on  that  head. 
The  doctors  of  Zurich  pleaded  their  cause  publicly 
against  the  Saxon  reformer  the  year  following ; 
and  thus  the  purposes  of  the  peace-makers  were 
totally  defeated  [ej. 
Thetrani-      VI.  The  death  of  Luther,  which  happened  in 
^"°™^"the  year  1546,  was  an  event  that  seemed  adapted 
the  deatK  to  calm  these  commotions,  and  to  revive,  in  the 
«f  Luther,  breasts  of  the  moderate  and  pacific,  the  hopes  of 
a  reconciliation  between  the  contending  parties. 
For  this  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuin- 
glians  was    so  ardently  desired  by  Melancthon 
and  his  followers,  that  this  great  man  left  no 
means  unemployed  to  bring  it  about,  and  seemed 
resolved,  rather  to  submit  to  a  dubious  and  forced 
peace,  than  to  see  those  flaming  discords  perpe- 
tuated, which  reflected  such  dishonour  on  the 
Protestant  cause.     On  the  other  hand,  this  salu- 
tary work  seemed  to  be  facilitated  by  the  theolo- 
gical 

[(TI  Loscherus,  lee.  cit.  cap.  ii.  p.  205 Ruchat  Hisloirtde 

la  R^ormat.  dela  Stnue,  torn,  v.  p.  535. — Holtingeri  Hidor. 
Eccles.  Heket.  torn.  iii.  lib.  vi.  p.  702, 

{el  Loacherus,  loc.  at.  part  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv,  p.  Stl. 
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giol  system  that  was  adopted  by  John  Calvin,  cent. 
a  native  of  Noi/on  in  France^  who  was  pastor  and  gg^^^„ 
professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva^  and  whose  genius,  p^Rx  ni 
learning,  eloquence,    and   talents  rendered  him  \./-o>.^ 
respectaljle,  even  in  the  eyesof  his  enemies.    This 
great  man,  whose  particular  friendship  for  Me- 
hncthon  was  an  incidental  circumstance  highly 
fevourable  to  the  intended  reconciliation,  pro- 
posed an   explication  of  the   point   in   debate, 
that  modified  the  crude  hypothesis  of  Zuingle, 
and  made  use  of  all  his  credit  and  authority  among 
the  Swiss,  and  more 'particularly  at  Zurich,  where 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  assent  to  it  [_/"].     The  explication  " 

hepropos«i  was  not,  indeed,  favourable  to  the 
doctrme  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  which  he  persisted  in  denying ;  he  supposed, 
however,  that  a  certain  divine  virtue,,  or  efficacy 
was  communicated  by  Christ,  with  the  hread  and 
liAm,  to  those  who  approached  this  holy  sacrament 
with  a  lively  faith,  and  with  upright  hearts ;  and 
to  render  this  notion  still  more  satisfcictory,  he 
expressed  it  in  almost  the  same  terms  which  the 
Lutherans  employed  in  inculcating  their  doctrine 
of  Christ's  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  \_g\. 
For  the  great  and  common  error  of  aU  those, 
who,  from  a  desire  of  peace,  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  arbitrators  in  this  controversy,  lay  in 
this,  that  they  aimed  rather  at  a  uniformity  of 
fer»w,  than  of  sentiments ;  and  seemed  satisfied 
when  they  had  engaged  the  contending  parties  to 


[/J  Christ.  Aug.  Salig.  Historia  Aug.  Coiifession.  torn.  ii. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  iU.  p.  1075. 

Cj"  [g^  Calvin  went  certainly  too  far  in  this  matter  ;  and, 
in  his  explication  of  the  benefits  that  arise  from  a  worthy  com- 
memoratioa  of  Christ's  death  in  the  ^eucharist,  he  dweh  too 
grossly  upon  the  allegorical  expressions  of  scripture,  wliich 
the  papists  had  so  egregiously  abused,  and  talked  of  really 
eating  by  faith  the  body,  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ. 
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CENT,  use  the  same  "words  and  phrases,  though  th^  real 
*^''  difference  in  opinion  remained  the  same,  and  each 
M^T  "''  ^^I^in^'i  these  ambiguous  or  figurative  tenns  in 
'j  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  respective  systems. 
The  concord,  so  much  desired,  did  not,  hcw- 
ever,  seem  to  advance  much.  Melancthon, 
who  stood  foremost  in  the  rank  of  those  who 
longed  impatiently  for  it,  had  not  courage  enough 
to  embark  openly  in  the  execution  of  such  a  pe> 
rilous  project.  Besides,  after  the  death  of  Lu- 
ther, his  enemies  attacked  him  with  redoaUed 
fury,  and  gave  -him  so  much  disagreeable  occu< 
pation,  that  he  had  neither  that  leisure,  nor 
that  tranquillity  of  mind,  that  were  necessary  to 
prepare  his  measures  properly  for  such  an  ardu- 
ous undertaking.  A  new  obstacle  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  pacific  project  was  also  presented, 
by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Joachim  Westphal, 
pastor  at  Hamburgh  who,  in  the  year  1552,  re- 
newed with  greater  vehemence  than  ever,  this 
deplorable  controversy,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  suspended,  and  who,  after  Flacius,  was  the 
most  obstinate  defender  of  the  opinions  c£  Lu- 
ther. This  violent  theologian  attacked  with  that 
spirit  of  acrimony  and  vehemence,  thafwas  too 
remarkable  in  the  polemic  writings  of  Luther, 
the  act  of  uniformity^  by  which  the  churches  of 
Geneva  and  Zurich  declared  their  agreement  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  In  the  book 
which  he  published  with  this  view  [A3»  he  cen- 
sured with  the  utmost  severity,  the  variety  of  sen- 
timents concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  that  was  observable  in  the  reformed  church, 
and  maintained,  with  his  usual  warmth  and  ob- 
stinacy, 

CC^  r^l  This  bosk,  which  abounds  with  senceless  and  n- 
travagant  tenets  that  Lutlier  never  so  much  as  thought  of, 
and  breaches  the  mait  virulent  spirit  of  persecution,  ia  entitled 
-"  Farrago  cohfusanearum  et  inter  se  dissidentium  de  S.'C<ED* 
opiuionuia  ex  Sacramentatriorua  Libris  congests.'' 
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sdnacy*  the  opinion  of  Lutho:  <«  that  subject,  cent. 
This  engaged  Calvin  to  entCT  the  lists  with  West-    ''"■ 
phal,  whom  he  treated  with  as  litde  lenity  and  for-  ^ ^n'^  y* 
bearance,as  the  rigidLutherans  had  shewed  towards  v 
Ihe  Helvetic  churches.     The  consequences  of  this 
^hate  were,  that  Calvin  and  Westphal  had  each 
^hiax  zealous  defenders  and  patrons ;   hence  the 
i>rea£h  widened,  the  s[urits  w^rc  heated,  and  the 
jBame  of  controversy  waskin(Ued  anew  with  such 
vicdence  and  fury,  that  to  extinguish  it  entirely 
seemed  to  be  a  task  beyond  the  reach  oi  humaa 
wisdoni  or  human  powa  {r\. 

yil.  TTiese  disputes  were  unhappily  augmented  The  con- 
in  process  of  time,  by  that  famous  controversy  ^^^^J^ 
concerning  the  decrees  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  prede^u 
eternal  condition  of  men,  which  was  set  on  foot'"'^*^ 
by  CalvUi,  and  became  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  intricate  researches,  and  abstruse,  subtile,  and 
inexplicaWe  questions.    The  most  ancient  Helve- 
tic doctors  were  far  from  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  those,  who  represent  the  Deity  as  alotting, 
from  all  eternity,  by  an  absolute  arbitraty,  and 
unconditional  decree,  to  someeverlastinghappiness, 
and  to  others  endless  misery,  without  zny  previous 
regard  to  the  moral  characters  and  circumstances 
■of  either.    Their  sentiments  seemed  to  cUffer  but 
very  Jittle  from  those  of  the  Pelagians ;  nor  did 
they  hesitate  io  declaring,  after  the  example  of 
Zuingie,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  open 
to  all  who  lived  according  to  the   dictates  of 
right  reason  [A-].     Calvin  had  adopted  a  quite 

VOL  IV.  B  b  different 

[i]  Loecheri  Ilistoria  Motuum,  part  II,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii. 
p.  83.— Molleri,  Cimbria  Literala,  torn.  iii.  p.  6*2.  Am. 
Grevii  Memoria  Joac.  Westphali.  p.  62,  106. 

[i]  For  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  eee  Oalld  apologia  pro 
diutbuf  EccUsiaruM  GalUcar.  Synodis  adversus  Frid.  Spanheim. 
part  IV.  p.  946.-^0.  Alphons.  Turretini  Epistnl* ad  jln- 
tettitcm  CaHtuarientem,  which  is  inserted  in  the  BihUothgque' 
Cernmnic,  torn.  xiij.  p.  53i — Simon,  BHtHotkeque  Cri- 
f^Wf  published  uudcr  the  fictitious  name  of  Sainior, 
torn. 
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CENT,  different  system  mth  respect  to  the  diinne  decrees, 
(tarr^'in  ^^  maintained,  that  the  everlasting  condition  of 
PART  ii!  mankind  in  a  future  world  was  determined  from 
(^^-v-o  all  eternity  by  the  unchangeable  order  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  this  absolute  determination  of  his  leill  and 
good  pleasure^  was  the  only  source  of  happiness 
or  misery  to  every  individual.     This  opinion  was 
in  a  very  shqrt  time  propagated  through  all  the 
Reformed  churches,  by  the  writings  of  Calvin, 
and  by  the  ministry  of  his  disciples,  and  in  some 
places  was  inserted  in  the  national  creeds  and 
confessions  ;    and  thus  made  a  public  article  of 
f^th.     The  unhappy  controversy,  which  took  its 
rise  from  this  doctrine,  was  opened  at  Straslnirg, 
in  the  year  1560,  by  Jerome  Zanchius,  an  Ita- 
lian ecclesiastic,  who  was   particularly  atiiached 
to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  ;  and  was  afterwards 
carried  on  by  others  with  such  zeal  and  assiduity, 
that  it  drew,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  tended  as  much  to  exas- 
perate the  passion,  and  foment  the  discord  of  the 
contending  parties,  as  the  dispute  about  the  eu- 
charist  had  already  done  [l], 
ThediKord     VIII.  The  Helvctic  doctors  had  no  prospect 
JJIii^^^^^'jj  left  of  calming  the  troubled  spirits  and  temper- 
height      ing,  at  least,  the  vehemence  of  these  deplorable 
feuds,  but  the  moderation  of  the  Saxon  divines, 
who  were  the  disciples  of  Melancthon,  and  who 
breathing 

torn.  iii.  ch.  xxviii,  p.  292, 298.  and  also  the  author  of  a  book, 
entitled,  Observationes  GaUicie  in  Formul,  Consensus  Hehftt- 
cum,  p.  52,  The  Tery  learned  Gerdes,  instead  pf  being  pfr- 
suaded  by  these  testimonies,  maintaing,  on  the  contrary,  in  iiii 
Miscellan.  Croningens.  torn.  ii.  p.  476,  477.  that  the  scnii- 
ments  of  Calvin  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  ancient  Swiss 
doctors.  But  this  excellent  author  may  be  refuted,  even  froni 
bis  own  account  of  the  tumults  that  were  occasioned  in  Swit- 


zerland, by  the  opinion  that  Calvin  had  propagated  in  relation 
to  theaivine  decrees. 

[/]  Loscheri  Hisioria  Motuiim,  part  III.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii-  ^ 
27.  S.c.  X.  p.  227.— Salig,  VUloria  Aa^.  Confeuion,  tm 
i-Iib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  441,    - 
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breathing  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  master,  seemed  cent. 

after  his  death,  to  have  nothine;  so  much  at  heart     ^^'• 

,  '         c  1        1       ■       .      1  SECT.  rir. 

as  the  restoration  of  concord  and  union  in  the  pro-  p^R.^  .„. 

testant  church.  Their  designs,  however,  were  »,•>->./ 
not  carried  on  with  that  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion, with  that  prudent  foresight,  or  that  wise 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  times,  which  distin- 
guished always  the  transactions  of  Melancthon, 
and  which  the  critical  nature  of  t^e  cause  they 
were  engaged  in,  indispensably  required.  And 
hence  they  had  already  taken  a  step,  which  was 
adapted  to  render  ineffectual  all  the  remedies  they 
could  apply  to  the  healing  of  the  present  disorders. 
For,  by  dispersing  every  where  artful  and  insidious 
writings,  with  a  design  to  seduce  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  and  the  studious  youth,  into  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Swiss  divines,  or,  at  least,  to  engage 
them  to  treat  these  sentiments  with  toleration  and 
forbearance,  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  indig- 
nation of  their  adversaries,  and  mined  the  pacific  ' 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked.  It  was  this 
conduct  of  theirs  that  gave  occasion  to  the  com- 
poation  of  that  famous  Form  of  Concord^  which 
condemned  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformed 
churches  in  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  And  as  this 
jPomt  is  received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lu- 
therans, as  one  of  the  articles  of  their  rdigion  ; 
hence  arises  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  schemes 
of  reconciliation  and  concord. 

IX.  So  much  did  it  seem  necessary  to  premise  WT>attho«> 
concerning  the  causes,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  [ha"^a'r^'^*' 
controversy,  which  formed  that  separation  that""«twor. 
still  subsists  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Ji,/^3(i^,"„ 
churches.     From  thence  it  will  be  proper  to  pro-iheriwand 
ceed  to  an  account  of  the  internal  state  of  thefhe^R™ 
latter,  and  to  th£  history  of  its  progress  and  revo^fo"ned 
iutions.     'Ihe  history  of  the  Reformed  church, 
during  this  century,  comprehends  two  distinct 
6  b  2  periods. 
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CENi'.  periods.  The  first  commences  with  the  year  1519, 

mkt'iii  *^^"  Zuin^e  withdrew  from  the  communion  of 

PART  II.'  -fiowic,  and  began  to  form  a  Christian  church  be- 

V^yi^yond  the  bounds  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  ;  and 

it  extends  to  the  time  of  Calvm's  settlement  at 

Geneva,  where  he  acquired  the  greatest  reputation 

and  authority.    The  second  period  takes  in  the 

rest  of  this  century. 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  Helvetic 
churchy  which  assumed  the  title  of  Jteformed  3£tet 
the  example  of  the  French  protestants  in  their 
neighbourhood,  who  had  chosen  thisdenomination, 
in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  was  very  inconsiderable  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  was  confined  to  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land.  It  was  indeed  augmented  by  the  accession 
of  some  small  states  in  Suabia  and  Alsace,  such  as 
the  city  of  Strasbourg,  and  some  little  republics. 
But,  in'  the  year  1536,  these  petty  states  dianged 
sides,  through  the  suggestions  and  influence  of 
Bucer,  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  Saxon 
church,  and  thus  made  their  peace  with  Luther. 
Theotherreliriouscommunities,  which  abandoned 
the  church  of  Rome,  either  openly  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  or  consisted  of  persons,  who 
were  not  agreed  in  their  theolo^cal  opinions,  and 
who  really  seemed  to  stand  in  a  kind  of  neutraHty 
between  the  contenting  parties.  Alt  things  being 
duly  considered,  it  appears  probable  enough  that 
the  church  founded  by  Zuingle,  would  have 
remained  still  confined  to  the  narrow  fimits  winch 
'  bounded  it  at  first,  had  not  Calvin  arisen,  to 
augment  its  extent,  authority,  and  lustre.  For  the 
natural  and  political  character  of  the  Swiss,  which 
is  neither  bent  towards  the  lust  of  conquest,  nor 
the  grasping  views  of  ambition,  discovered  itself 
in  their  religious  transactions.  And,  as  a  spirit  of 
contentment  with  what  they  had,  prevented  their 
aiming 
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aoibg  at  an  augmentation  of  their  territory,  so  cent. 
did  a  similar  spirit  hinder  them  from  being  ex-g^^_  j„_ 
tremely  srdidtous  about  enlarging  the  borders  of  paet  ii. 
their  church.  v-.-'vx^ 

X.  In  this  infent  state  of  the  Reformed  church,  T^e  wUgi- 
the  only  point  that  prevented  its  union  withS^'^" 
the  followers  of  Luther,  was  the  doctrine  they'^'^'eddi. 
taught  with  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  tw^the 
supper.    This  first  controversy,  indeed,  soon  pro-  8wi»  "^ 
duced  a  second,  relating  to  the  pe?'son  of  Jesus  „^  " 
Christ;    which,  nevertheless,  concerned  only  a 
part  of  the  Lutheran  church  {m}.    The  Lutheran 
(Kvines  of  Suabia,  in  the  course  of  their  debates 
with  those  of  Switzerland,  drew  an  argfument  in 
tavour  (rf  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  eucharist,  from  the  following  propo- 
position :  that  "  alt  the  properties  of  the.  divine 
"  nature,  and  consequently  its  omnipresence,  were 
"  communicated  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
"  by  the  hypostatic  union."    The  Swiss  doctors, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  force  of  this  argument,  de- 
nied this  communication  of  the  divine  attributes 
to  Christ's  human  nature  ;   and  denied,  more  es- 
perially,  the  ubiquity,  or  omnipresence  of  the  man 
Jesus,    And  hence  arose  that  most  intricate  and 
abstruse  controversy  concerning  ubiquity,  and  the 
communication  of  properties,  that  produced  so 
niany  learned    and    unintelligible    treatises,   so 
many  subtile  disputes,  and  occasioned  that  multi- 
tude  of  invectives  and  accusations,  that  the  con- 
tending parties  threw  out  ag^nst  each  other  with       . 
such  hberaiity  and  profusion. 

Bb3  It 

C^  [m]  It  wai  only  a  certain  mirtiSer  of  tboie  Ltitherant, 
tliat  were  much  more  rigid  in  theirdactriae  than  Luther  hrm- 
•elf,  that  beheved  the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  Christ's 
person,  considered  as  a  man.  By  this  we  may  see  that  the 
Lutherans  have  their  di<nsionB  as  well  as  the  Reformed,  of 
which  several  instance)  may  be  yet  given  in  the  course  of  tbii 
Wory. 
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•CENT.       It  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  at  this  time,  the 

g^y^jj_  Helvetic  diurch  universally  embraced  the  doc- 

FART II.  trine  of  Zuingle  concerning  the  eucharist.    This 

v>vx^  doctrine,  which  differed  considerably  from  that  of 

Calvin,  amounted  to  the  following  proportions: 

•*  That  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more  than  a 

**.  representation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 

**  or,  in  other  words,  the  signs  appointed  to  de- 

**  note  the  benefits  that  were  conferred  upon  man- 

**  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ ; 

'*  that,  therefore.  Christians  derived  no  other  fruit 

**  from  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  than 

**  a  mere  commemoration  and  remembrance  of 

**  the  merits  of  Christ,  which,  according  to  an 

'*  expression,  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  abet- 

*'  tors  of  this  doctrine,  was  the  only  thing  that  nms 

"  properly  meant  liy  the  Lord's  supper  [«]."  Bucer, 

whose  leading  principle  was  the  desire  of  peace  and 

concord,  endeavoured  to  correct  and  modify  this 

doctrine  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  it  a  certain 

degree  of  conformity  to  the  hypothesis  of  Luther ; 

I  but  the  memory  of  Zuingle  was  too  fresh  in 

the  minds  of  the  Swiss,  to  permit  their  accepting 

I  of  these  corrections  and    modifications,  or  to 

'  sufier  them  to  depart,  in  any  respect,  from  the 

;  doctrine  of  that  eminent  man,  who  had  founded 

their  church,  and  been  the  instrument  of  their 

deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and  superstition  of 

Rome. 

johnCaivin     XI.  In  the  year  1541,  John  Calvin,  who  sur- 

I^fraX  passed  almost  aU  the  doctors  of  this  age  in  la- 

of  the  Re-  borioUS 

fhwd).  ^nyNilessemCeenatquammemoriamCkristi.  Thatthiswai 

the  real  opinion  of  Zuiogle,  appears  evidently  from  various  tes- 
timonies, which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  ffelvelicum,  lom-  '< 

p.  485,  390.  torn.  iii.  p.  631 This  is  also  confirmed  by  the 

following  sentenceinZuin^e'sbook  concerning  baptism  J  (toni. 
ii.  opp>  p>  15.)  "  Caeno  Dominica  non  aliud,  quam  Conme^ 
morationis  nomeii  meretur,"  Compare  with  all  this  Fueslini 
Centur.  I.  Epistolar.  Theoh^or.  Jt^omuflor.  p.  2^5, 262,  ic, 
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borious  applicarion,  constancy  of  mind,  force  of  cent.  ' 
eloquence,  and  extent  of  genius,  returned  to  Ge-^^^h^ 
neva^  from  whence  the  opposition  of  his  enemies  p^rV  „' 
had  obliged  him  to  retire.  On  his  settlement  in  \. 
that  city,  the  affairs  of  the  new  church  were, 
committed  to  his  direction  [o],  2nd  he  acquired 
also  a  high  degree  of  influence  in  the ,  political 
administration  of  that  republic.  This  event 
changed  entirely  the  face  of  affairs,  and  gave  a. 
new  aspect  to  the  Reformed  church.  The  views 
and  projects  of  this  great  man  were  grand  and  ex- 
tensive. For  he  not  only  undertook  to  ^ve 
strength  and  vigour  to  the  rising  church,  by 
framing  the  wisest  laws  and  the  most  salutary  in- 
stitutions for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the 
advancement  of  true  piety,  but  even  proposed  to 
render  Geneva  the  mother,  the  seminary  of  all 
the  Reformed  churches,  as  Wittemherg  was  of  all 
the  Lutheran  communities.  He  laid  a  scheme 
for  sending  forth  from  this  little  republic  the 
succours  and  ministers  that  were  to  promote  and 
propagate  the  Protestant  cause  through  the  most- 
distant  nations,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
rendering  the  government,  disci^dine,  and  doc- 
trine of  Geneva  the  model  and  rule  of  imitation  to 
the  Reformed  churches  throughout  the  world. 
The  undertaking  was  certainly  great,  and  worthy 
of  the  extensive  genius  and  capacity  of  this  emi- 
nent man  ;  and,  great  and  arduous  as  it  was,  ic 
was  executed  in  part,  nay,  carried  on  to  a  very 
B  b  4  coosiderabla 

[0]  Calvin,  in  reality,  enjoyed  the  power  and  autbority  of  a. 
bishop  at  Gtiieva  ;  for,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  presided  in  the- 
asseqibly  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  consistory,  or  ecclesiastical  ' 
judicatory.  But  when  he  waa  at  the  paint  of  death,  he  advised 
the  clergy  not  to  give  3  iucces9or,  and  proved  to  them  evidently 
the  dangerous  consequeDcea  of  entrusting  with  any  one  mao, 
duHng  Ufe,  a  place  of  such  high  authority.  After  him,  there, 
fore,  the  place  of  president  ceased  to  be  perpetual.  See  SpoOj 
iiiUoire  de  Geiiiw,  toni,  ii.  p.  Ill, 
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CENT,  considerable  length,  by  his  indefatigable  assidnity" 
^^'  3nd  inextinguishable  zeal.  It  was  with  this  view, 
wrt  II.'  that,  by  the  fame  of  his  learning,  as  well  as  by 
v^vO  his  epistolary  solkttztions  and  encouragements  of 
various  kinds,  he  engaged  many  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries, 
to  leave  the  phees  erf  theh-  nativity,  and  to  settle 
at  Geneva  ;  while  others  repwred  thither  merely 
out  of  curioMty  to  see  a  man,  whose  talents 
and  expJtMts  had  rendered  him  so  famous,  and 
to  hear  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  in  pub- 
lic. Another  circumstance,  that  contriboted 
much  to  the  success  of  his  designs,  was  the  esta- 
bEshment  of  an  academy  at  Geneva^  which,  the 
Senate  of  that  city  founded  at  his  request ;  and  in 
which  he  himself,  with  his  coDeague,  Theodore 
Beza,  and  other  divines  of  eminent  learning  and 
abilities,  taught  the  sciences  with  the  greatest  re- 
putation.  In  effect,  the  lustre  which  these  great 
tMen  reflected  upon  this  infant  seminary  of  kam- 
ing,  spread  its  fame  through  the  distant  nations 
With  such  amazing  rapidity,  that  all  who  wera 
imbitious  of  a  distinguished  fa-ogress  in  either  sa- 
cred or  profene  erudition,  repaired  to  Geneva,  and 
that  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  num- 
bers of  their  studious  youth,  that  were  incessantly 
repMring  to  the  new  academy.  By  these  means, 
and  .by  the  ministry  of  these  his  disciples,  Calvifl 
enlarged  considerably  the  borders  of  the  reformed 
ehurdi,  propagated  his  doctrine,  and  gained  pro* 
Eelytes  and  patrons  to  his  theological  system,  in 
.  several  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  midst  of  this 
glorious  career,  he  ended  his  days,  Jn  the  year 
1564  i  but  the  salutary  institutions  and  wise  regu- 
lations, of  which  he  had  been  the  author,  were 
both  respected  and  maintained  after  his  death.  In 
a  more  espedal  mamier,  the  academy  of  Geneva 
flourished 
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flourished  as  much  under  Beza,  as  it  had  done  cent. 
during  the  life  of  its  founder  [p],  xvt 

XIL  The  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that'^^^;™ 
had  been  formed  by  Zuingle,  was  altered  and  i^^vx/ 
corrected  by  Calvin  ;  and  that  more  espedally  in  The  fbm 
three  p<Hnts,  of  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to^''^^^ 
give  a  particular  account.  HMiaaga- 

}st,  Zuingle,  in  his  form  of  ecclesiastical  go-J^"" 
fernment  had  given  an  absolute  and  unboujidedbyoIuRf 
power,  in  religious  matters,  to  the  dvil  magistrate,  *°™^' 
to  whom  he  nad  placed  the  clergy  in  a  degree  of 
Bubjection  that  was  displeasing  to  many.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  allowed  of  a  certain  subordination 
2nd  (Merence  of  rank  among  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  even  thought  it  expedient  to  place  at 
their  head  a  perpetual  present,  or  superintendent, 
with  a  cert^n  degree  of  inspection  and  authority 
over  the  whole  body.  Calvin,  on  the  contrary, 
reduced  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  in  religious 
matters,  within  narrow  bounds.  He  declared  the 
church  a  separate  and  independent  body,  endowed 
with  the  power  of  legislation  for  itseE  He  main- 
tained, that  it  was  to  be  governed,  like  tlie 
primitive  charch,  only  by  presbyteries  and  sy- 
nods,  that  is,  by  assemblies  of  elden,  composed 
both  of  the  dergy  and  laity  ;  and  he  left  to  the 
dvil  magistrate  Utde  else  than  the  privilege  of  pro* 
tecting  and  defending  the  church,  and  providing 
for  what  related  to 'its  external  exigendes  and 
concerns.  Thus  this  enunent  Refouner  introduced 
into 

J^p]  The  vanoua  projects  and  plans  that  were  fonned,  cdii> 
ducted,  and  ececuted  with  equal  prudence  and  resolution  by 
Cftjvin,  in  behalf,  both  of  the  Republic  and  church  of  Geneva, 
are  related  by  the  learned  person,  who,  in  the  year  1730,  gave 
H  new  edition  (enriched  with  interesting  historical  notes,  and 
lothentic  documents)  of  Spon's  HUtoire  de  Geneve.  The  par- 
ticular accounts  of  Calvin's  transactions,  given  by  this  anony- 
mous editor,  m  his  notes,  are  drawn  from  several  curioui  ma- 
nuscrijitB  of  undoubted  ctedlt.  See  Sf  oo,  HUtoire  de  Geneot, 
tgm.il,  p,  87f  lOO,  kc. 
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CENT,  into  tiie  republic  of  Geneva,  and  endeavoured  to 
«EcT*"iii  i^^i^oduce  into  all  the  reformed  churches  through- 
PART  II.'  out  Europe,  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  govem- 
j  ment,  which  is  called  Presbyterian,  from  its  neither 
admitting  of  the  institution  of  bishops,  nor  of  any 
subordination  among  the  clergy ;  and  which  is 
founded  on  this  principle,  that  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are,  by  the  law  of  God,  declared  to  be 
equal  in  rank  and  authority.  In  consequence  of 
this  principle,  he  established  at  Geneva  a  consis- 
tory composed  of  riding  elders,  partly  pastors,  and 
partly  laymen,  and  invested  this  ecclesiastical 
body  with  a  high  degree  of  power  and  authority. 
He  also  convened  synods,  composed  of  the  ruling 
elders  of  different  diurches,  and  in  these  consisto- 
ries and  synods  had  laws  enacted  for  the  regula- 
tion of  all  matter's  of  a  religious  nature ;  and, 
among  other  things,  restored  to  its  former  vigour 
the  ancient  practice  of  excommunication.  All  these 
things  were  done  with  the  consent  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  senate  of  Geneva. 

2db/,  The  system  that  Zuingle  had  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  eucharist,  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Calvin,  who,  in  order  to  fadUtate 
the  desired  union  with  the  Lutheran  church,  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  another,  which  appeared  mere 
conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  and 
in  reality,  differed  but  little  from  it.  For  while 
the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  supposed  only  a  symboU- 
calf  or  figurative  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  represented  a  pious 
remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  be- 
nefits it  procured  to  mankind,  as  the  only  fruits 
that  arose  from  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  siiip- 
per,  Calvin  explained  this  critical  point  in  a 
quite  different  manner.  He  acknowledged  a  real^ 
diough  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacra- 
ment ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  maintMned,  that 
true  Christians,  who  approached  this  holy  ordi- 
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nance  with  a  lively  faith,  were,  in  a  certain  man-  cent. 
ner,  united  to  the  man  Christ ;    and  that  from     ''^'■ 
this  union  the  spiritual  life  derived  new  vigour  *p^j,'j,^ji'_ 
in  the  soul,  and  was  still  carried  on,  in  a  progres-  v„/-v>^ 
Mve  motion,  to  greater  degrees  of  purity  and  per- 
fection.    This  kind  of  language  had  been  used  in 
the  forms  of  doctrine  drawn  up  by  Luther  ;  and 
as  Calvin   observed,   among  other  things,  that 
the  divine  grace  was  conferred  upon  sinners,  and 
sealed  to  them  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  this  induced  many  to  suppose  that  he 
adopted  the  sentiment  implied  in  the  barbarous 
term  impanalion  \j{],  and  differed  but  little  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lmheran  church  on  this  im- 
portant* 

Kj"  C?]  The  term  Impanation  (which  signifies  here  thepw- 
WKe  of  Christ's  body  in  the  euchariEt,  in,  or  viUk  the  bread 
that  is  there  exhibited^  amounts  to  what  is  called  Consub- 
Etantiation.  It  was  a  modification  of  the  monstrous  doctrine 
of  Transiibstaniiatioti,  first  invented  by  some  of  the  disciples 
oEBerengei,  w^o  had  not  a  mind  to  break,  all  measures  with 
tlie  church  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Luther 
and  his  followers,  who,  in  reality,  made  sad  work  of  it.  For, 
in  order  to  give  it  some  faint  air  of  possibility,  and  to  main- 
lain  it  as  well  as  they  could,  they  fell  into  a  wretched  scho- 
lastic jargon  about  the  nature  of  substances,  subsistences,  at- 
tribute*, properties^  and  accidents,  that  did  infinite  mischief 
to  the  true  and  sublime  science  of  gospel  theology,  whose 
-beautiful  simplicity  it  was  adapted  to  destroy.  The  very 
same  perplexity  and  darkness,  the  same  (juibbling,  aophisti- 
cal,  and  unintelligible  logic  that  reigned  in  the  attempts  of 
the  Roman  catholics  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Tiansubstan- 
tiation,  were  lisible  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  Lu- 
therans in  behalf  of  Con  substantiation,  or  impanation.  The 
latter  had,  indeed,  one  absurdity  less  to  maintain  ;  but  being 
obliged  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  intuitive  evidence  and  un•^ 
changeable  truth,  that  the  same  body  can  be  in  many  place* 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  have  re. 
course  to  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  jargon  of  the  schools, 
to  hide  the  nonsense  of  this  unaccountable  doctrine.  The  mo- 
dern Lutherans  are  grown  somewhat  wiser  in  this  respect  i 
Pt  least,  they  seem  less  zealous  than  their  ancestors  about  the 
teiiet  in  quenioo. 
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CENT,  portant  subject  [r].    Be  that  as  it  may,  his  send- 

sect' 1     ™^"'^  differed  considerably  from  those  of  Zuingle ; 

PART  u."  ■^°'*  ^liil*  tJis  latter  asserted,  that  all  Christians, 

^^y-i^  without  distinction,  whether  regenerate  or  tairege- 

nerate,  might  be  partakers  of  the  body  aUd  blood 

of  Christ ;   Calvin  confined  thfs  privilege  to  the 

pious  and  regenerate  believer  alone, 

Sdly,  The  absolute  decree  of  God,  with  respect 
to  the  future  and  everlasting  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race,  which  made  no  part  of  the  theology  of 
Zuingle,  was  an  essential  tenet  in  the  creed  of  Cal- 
vin, who  inculcated  with  zeal  the  following  doc- 
trine: "  That  God,  in  predestinating  from  all  eter- 
*'  nity,  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happi- 
*      "  ness,  and  another  to  endless  misery,  was  led  to 
"  make  this  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than 
*'  his  own  good  pleasure  znd  free-will. 
ThCTechan-     XIIL  The  first  of  the  three  points  now  men- 
^Si^"  tioned,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  great  as  the 
are  not  »p- credit  and  influence  of  Calvin  were,  he  couM 
V^tJ;.  .not 

cd  by  all  ^r]  See  Fuedini  Centwr  I.  Epdd.  Theohg.  Reformat,  torn. 
™™^i.  p.  255,  256,  262,  26S.~Lettres  de  CaMn  a  Moos.  Jac.  (k 
et  Fdaxte,  p.  84,  85.— We  learn  in  Fueslin,  p.  263.  that  Calvin 

nrote  to  Sucer  a  letter,  intimating,  that  he  approved  of  hit 
sentiments.  It  is  possible,  that  he  may  have  derived  from 
Bucer  the  opinion  he  entertained  with  respect  to  the  euchaiiat. 
i^See  Boasuet,  HUloire  des  Varitaions  desEglises  Proteslantett 
tom.  ii.  p.  8,  14,  19. — Courayer,  Mxamen  det  DefauU  iet 
Theologims,  tom.  ii.  p.  72.  These  two  writers  pretend  tfcrt 
the  sentiments  of  Calvin,  with  reapect  to  the  eucharist,  were 
almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  *.  I^e 
truth  ofthc  matter  is,  that  the  obscurity  andinconaistency  with 
which  this  great  man  expressed  himself  upon  that  Subject,  ren> 
der  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  account 
of  his  doctrine. 

*  How  k  could  come  into  the  Iicadi  of  sucli  men  ■>  Bonsct  lod  Dr. 
Courayer  to  ny,  that  "  the  sencimeota  of  Calvlo  cnoceniing  the  eucbiri* 
were  almmC  the  same  with  thoK  of  the  Roman  Catholics,"  is,  indeed, 
■Iraiige  emtugii.  The  doctrine  of  traniubstantiation  wai  to  Calvin  an  in- 
■vincible  obstacle  to  an;  sort  of  confortniiy  between  him  and  Rome  on  that 
■iihject.  For  however  obscure  and  fijfurative  his  eipreirioes  with  respect 
to  Chriti'j  spiritual  presence  in  the  eucharist  may  have  been,  heoeveroDM 
dreamed  of  an  j  ihin^  like  a  corporal  f  ruence  in  tliat  holy  swmucu. 
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not  procure  a  universal  reception  for  it  in  tke  cent. 
Reformed  churches.  The  English  and  Germans  ^^'• 
rejected  it,  and  even  the  Swiss  refused  to  adopt  p^^j,  „_ 
it.  It  was,  however,  received  by  the  Reformed  \,>-v-n^ 
churches  in  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland.  The 
Swissremwnedfirmintheiropposition;  they  would 
not  sufier  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
that  had  once  been  established  under  the  inspection 
of  Zuingie,  to  be  changed  in  any  respect,  nor 
the  power  of  the  dvil  magistrate,  in  religious 
matters,  to  receive  the  sm^est  prejudice.  The 
other  two  points  were  long  debated,  even  in 
Switzerland,  with  the  greatest  warmth.  Several 
churches,  more  especially  those  of  Zurich  and 
Bern,  maintained  obstinately  the  doctrine  of 
Zuingie  in  relation  to  the  eucharist  [a]  ;  neither 
could  they  be  eaaly  persuaded  to  admit,  as  an 
article  of  faith  the  doctrine  oi predestination,  as  it 
had  been  taught  by  Calvin  [ij.  ITie  prudence* 
however,  of.  this  great  man,  seconded  by  his 
resolute  perseverance  and  his  extraordinary  credit, 
triumphed  at  length  so  far,  as  to  bring  about  an 
uoion  between  the  Swiss  churches,  and  that  of 
Geneva,  first  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist  fujt  ^^'^  afterwards  also  on  the  subject  < 
of  predestination  [w].  The  followers  of  Calvin 
extended  still  farther  the  triumphs  of  their  chief, 
and  improved  with  such  success  the  footing  he 
had  g^ned,  that,  in  process  of  time,  almost  all 
the  Reformed  churches  adopted  his  theological 
system, 

[i]  See  Fueblini  Ceniiir.  Epistotar.  p.  264. — Museum  HeU 
vet.  torn.  i.  p.  490.  tom.  v.  p.  479,  483.  490.  torn.  ii.  p.  79. 

[<]  Besides  Ruchat  and  Hottinger,  see  Muieum  Helveti- 
eum,  tom.  ii.  p.  105,  107.  117. — Gerdes,  MisceUan  Gromri' 
gem  JVova,  tom.  ii..p.  476,  477. 

[«]  The  agreemeat  between  the  cliurclies  of  Switierlaod 
>nd  that  of  Geneva  was  concluded  in  t^49  and  1554. 

[ip]  See  the  Conseuiiu  Geifev.  ct  Tigiirinor.  u)  Calvini 
Oputeulis,  p.  751. 
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CENT,  system,  to  which,  no  doubt,  his  learned  writings 

^""'     contributed  a  good  deal  [j:]. 

i-ART  11.'      ^I^-  ^^  ■will  "Ot  be  improper  to  pass  in  review 

^.,,.-v>^  the  different  countries  in  which  the  doctrine  and 

'  The  pro-  discipline  of  the  Reformed  church,  as  modelled 

odv'in^     by  Calvin,  were  estabUshed  in  a  fixed  and  per- 

nystera  b  manent  manner.      Among  its  chief  patrons  in 

Germany;  gg^^^^^  WB  may  reckon  Frederick  III.  elector 

Palatine,  who,  in'  the  year  1560,  removed  from 

their  pastoral  functions  the  Lutheran  doctors,  and 

filled  their  places  with  Calvinists ;    and,  at  the 

same  time,  oblige^  his  subjects  to  embrace  the 

tenets,  rites,  and  institutions  of  the  church  of 

Geneva  [^],     This  order  was  indeed  abrogated, 

in  the  year  1 576,  by  his  son  and  successor  Lewis, 

who  restored  Lutheranism  to  its  former  credit  and 

authority.     The  effects  of  this  revolution  were, 

however,  but  transitory ;  for  in  the  year  1583, 

under  the  government  of  the  elector  John  Casi- 

mir,  who  had  followed  the  example  of  his  brother 

Frederick  in   embracing  the   discipline    of  the 

Reformed  church,  the  face  of  things  was  ag^n 

changed  in  favour  of  Calvinism,  which  resumed 

what  it  had  lost,  and  became  triumphant  [2]. 

From  "this  period  the  churcli  of  the  Palatinate  oh- 

tained  the  second  place  among  the   Reformed 

churches ; 

[r]  The  Iparned  Dan.  Ern.  .lablonsky,  in  hie  Leltmlo 
Leiiimt:,  published  by  Kappitia,  maintains  (p.  Si,  25,  -tl,) 
that  the  opinion  of  Zuingle  lias  no  longer  any  patrons  among 
th«  Reformed.  But-  thin  is  a  palpable  mistake  :  For  its  pa- 
trons and  defenders  are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  numerous ; 
and  at  this  very  time  the  doctrine  of  Ziiingle  is  received  in 
England,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  and  seems  to  ac- 
quire new  degrees  of  credit  from  day  to  day. 

[y]  Hen.  Altirgii  Hist.  EccL  Palat.  in  Lad.  Chr.  Miegii 
MoKwm.  Palat.  torn.  i.  p.  223.— Loscheii  Historia  Motaum, 
part  II.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.  p.  125. — Salig,/^U/.  Conjhtsion.  Aug- 
torn,  iii,  lib.  ix.  cap.  v.  p.  433. 

fE]  Alting.  Ivc.  cit. — LoecberuB,  iUd.  part  III.  lib.  vi.  p. 
324.. — See  also  a  German  work,  entitled,  Gotth.  Sttuvius, 
P/aeUisclte  Kircken  J-iktorie,  p.  1 10. 
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churches  ;  and  its  influence  and  reputation  were  cent. 
so  considerable,  that  the  Form  of  instruction,  which  ''^*- 
^vas  composed  for  its  use  by  Ursinus,  and  which  p^jj^  j,' 
is  known  under  the  title  of  the  Catechism  of  Hei-  \^rY^ 
delberg,  was  ahnost  universally  adopted  by  the 
Calvinists  [a].  The  republic  oi  Bremen  embraced, 
also,  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  the  Re- 
formed. Albert  Hardenberg,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Melancthon,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  intro- , 
duce  there  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  concerning  the 
eucharist.  This  attempt  he  made  so  early  as  the 
year' 1556;  and,  though  a  powerful  opposition 
rendered  it  unsuccessful,  and  procured  the  expul- 
sion of  its  author  out  of  the  city  of  Bremen,  yet 
the  latent  seeds  of  Calvinism  took  root,  and,  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  century,  acquired  such 
strength,  that  no  measures  either  of  prudence  or 
force  were  sufficient  to  preyent  the  church  of  Bre-- 
Tnen  from  modelling  its  faith,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment, after  that  of  Geneva  [A].  The  various  mo- 
tives that-engaged  other  German  states  to  adopt  by 
degrees,  the  same  sentiments,  and  the  incidents 
and  drcumstances  that  favoured  the  progress  of 
Calvinism  in  the  empire,  must  be  sought  in  those 
writers,  who  have  undertaken  to  ^ve  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  ample  history  of  the  Christian  church. 

XV.  Those  among  theFrench,  who  first  renoun-  And  m 
ced  the  jurisdiction '  and  doctrine  of  the  church  ^""^ 
of  Rome,  are  commonly  called  Lutherans  by  the 
writers  of  these  early  times.  This  denomination, 
joined  to  other  circumstances,  has  engaged  some 
to  imagine,  that  these  French  converts  to  the 
pr(jtestant 

fu]  For  an  account  of  the  catechism  of  Heidelberg,  see 
Kocheri  Bibliatheca  Theologice  Syniboika,  p.  5yS  and  308. 

QiJ  Salig,  loc.  cit.  part  III.  lib.  x,  cap., v.  p.  11a.  and  capi. 
vi.  p.  776.~LoEc!icrus,  loc.  cU.  patt  II.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  15-ii. 
and  part  III.  Kb.  vi.  cap.  vii.  p.  276. — Gcrdes,  Ilistoria  Re- 
Kinali  Evangelii,  tom.  ill.  p.  157. 
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PENT,  protestant  cause  were  attached  to  the  tenets  of  tl« 
*^v''  Lutheran  church,  and  averse  to  those  of  the  Swi« 
pi^RT  n '  doctors  [c].  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  just  rc- 
^^^„y^  presentation  of  the  matter.  It  aj^ars  niucQ  mor? 
probable,  that  the  first  French  protestants  were 
uniform  in'ifothing  but  their  antipathy  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  that  this  pomt  being  ex- 
cepted, there  was  a  great  variety  in  their  rell- 
mous  sentiments.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obsa^KL 
that  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  Laiismme,  and  othef 
cities  which  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
together  with  the  incredible  ze4  of  this  eminent 
jnan,  and  his  two  colleagues  Farel  and  Beza,  is 
nourishing  the  (^position  of  the  church  of  Bme, 
and  augmenting  both  th€  indignation  and  number 
of  its  enemies,  produced  a  very  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  Frencli  churches  ;  for,  about  the  middie 
.of  this  century,  they  all,  without  exception,  en- 
tered into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion  wiA 
.the  church  of  Geneva.  The  Frencli  protestantg 
v«re  called  by  their  enemies  Huguenots,  by  way 
•of  derision  and  contempt ;  the  origin,  however, 
of  this  denominathm  is  extremely  uncertain  [(Q- 
I'm 

[c"]  Loscheri  Hidoria  Moluum,  part  II.  cap.  yi.  p.  46.— 
Salig,  ffUi.  Aug.  Con/eisioTi.  torn.  iL  lib.  v.  cap.  -n.  p.  190. 

(C^  frfj  Some  etymotogietsBuppoae  this  tenn  derived  front 
jfugtjon,  a  word  used  in  Touraine,  to  signify  j?«-«»w(W.'«* 
at  night  in  the  streets.  And  aa  the  firal  Protestants,  like  tbe 
first  Christians,  may  have  chosen  that  season  for  their  religi- 
ous assemblies,  through  the  fear  of  persecution,  the  nicknamf 
*>{  huguenot  may,  naturally  enough,  have  bwd  applied  to  th«P 
hy  their  enemies.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ieivrei 
from  a  French,  and  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  Gennan 
word  eidgnossen,  which  signifies  confederates,  and  had  been 
orlginalljr  the  name  of  that  valiant  part  of  the  city  of  Ge- 
neva which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  Caotoasi 
in  order  to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  tyranni*al  at- 
tempts of  Charles  III.  duke  wf  Sa*oy.  These  confederaiM 
were  called  eignots,  and  from  thence,  very  probably,  wa' 
derived  the  word  huguenots,  now  under  consideration.  Thf 
Count 
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Their  fete  was  severe ;  the  storms  of  persecution  cent. 
assailed  them  with  unparalleled  fury ;  and,  though  ^^\„ 
many  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and  a  great  num-  part  u. 
ber  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  adopted  thdr  i^^-v^y 
sentiments,  and  stood  forth  in  their  cause  {/}, 
yet  it  may  neverth^ess  be  affirmed,  that  no  other 
part  of  the  Reformed  church  suffered  so  grievous- 
ly as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  religion.  Even  the 
peace,  which  they  obtained  from  Henry  III.  in 
the  year  1576,  was  the  source  of  that  civil  war, 
in  which  the  powerful  and  ambitious  house  of 
Guise,  instigated  by  the  sanguinary  suggestions  of 
the  Roman  pontifis  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
extirpation  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  protestant  religion  ;  while  the  Huguenots, 
on  the  other  hand,  headed  by  leaders  of  the  most 
hercHC  valour  and  the  most  illustrious  rank,  com- 
bated for  their  religion  and  for  their  sovereigns 
with  various  success.  These  dreadful  commotions, 
in  which  both  the  contending  parties  committed 
such  deeds  as  are  yet,  and  always  will  be  remem- 
bered with  horror,  were,  at  length  calmed  by 
the  fortitude  and  prudence  of  Henry  IV.  This 
monarch,  indeed,  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  con- 
science to  the  suggestions  of  policy  j  and  imagin- 
ing, that  his  government  could  have  no  stable 
nor  solid  -foundation,  as  long  as  he  persisted  in 
diso\y-ning  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  Eome, 
VOI-.  IV.  c  c  he 

Count  Vfllara,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  king  of  France,  from 
the  province  of  Languedoc,  where  he  was  lieutenant  general, 
and  dated  the  1 1th  of  November,  1560,  calls  the  riotous  Calvin- 
ists  of  the  Cevennes,  HuguenolB,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  ■ 
this  term  is  found,  in  the  registers  of  that  province  applied  to 
the  protestant!. 

[ej  Seethe  ffiitoire  Eccles.  desEglises  Rtfortnhsau  Rej/- 
aame  de  France,  published  at  Antwerp  in  three  volumes  8vo, 
in  the  year  1580i  and  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  Sritlea 
by  Beza.  The  writers  that  have  given  the  best  accounts  of 
the  French  reformed  churches,  their  confession  of  faith,  and 
their  forms  of  worship  and  discipline,  are  enumerated  by  K©. 
clieruj,  in  his  £iHiotheca  Theolog.  SifmiiuHca,  p.  S99. 
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CENT,  he  renounced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  made  2 
xvL    solemn  and  public  profusion  of  popery.    Per- 
pART  ii'.  f^Piving,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
v>Fy^  not  posable  either  to  extirpate  or  suppress  entire- 
ly the  protestant  religion,  he  granted  to"  its  pro- 
fessors, by  the  famous  edict  drawn  up  at  Nantes 
in  the  year  1598,  the  liberty  of  serving  God  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences  [y],  and  a  full. secu- 
rity for  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  without    persecution  or   molestation 
from  any  quarter  [g'}- 
In  England     XVI.  The  churoi  of  ScotUuid  acknowledges  as 
■ndScot.  jjg  founder  John  Knox,  the  disciple  of  Calvin ; 
and,  accordingly,  from  its  first  reformation,  it 
adopted  the  doctrine,  rites,  and  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  established  at  Geneva.     These 
it  has  always  adhered  to  with  the  utmost  unifor- 
mity, and  maintdned  with  the  greatest  jealousy 
and  zeal ;   so  that  even  in  the  last  century  the 
designs  of  those  who  attempted  to  introduce  cer- 
tain changes  into  its  discipline  and  worship,  were 
publicly  opposed  by  the  fqf  ce  of  arms  [AJ- 

A  quite  different  constitution  of  things  is  ob- 
servable in  the  church  of  England^  which  could 
never 

C^.r/"]  This  edidreatored  and  confirmed,  la  the  fnUest 
temu,  ail  the  favours  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  pro- 
testants,  by  other  princee,  and  particularly  by  Henry  111. 
To  these  privileges  others  were  also  added,  which  had  nerer 
been  granted,  nor  even  demanded  before  ;  such  aa  a  free  ad< 
miaaion  to  all  employments  of  trust,  honour,  and  profit ;  the 
establiahing  courts  and  chambers,  in  which  the  professors  of 
the  two  religions  were  equal  in  number  ;  and  the  permittiiig 
the  children  of  protestants  to  be  educated,  without  any  mo- 
lestation or  constraint  in  the  public  unireriities. 

[^]  Benoit,  Histoire  d  I'  Edit,  de  Nanies,  torn.  i.  lib.  ».  p. 
200. — Daniel,  Hist,  de  Fratkx,  torn.  ix.  p.  409. — Boulay, 
Krf.  sicadem.  Paris,  torn,  vi; 

[/i,]  Salig,  Hist.  jiug.  Con/ejno«.  part  II.  lib.  vi.  cap.ip. 
403. — (jj-  l3r.  Mosheim  alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  the  at- 
tempts made  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  introduce  epii- 
Copacy  into  Scotland. 
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never  be  brought  to  an  entire  compliance  with  cent. 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Geneva,  and  which  re-  *^'' 
tained,  but  for  a  short  time,  even  those  which  it  p^n^  „,' 
adopted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  vwx^ 
of  those  English,  who  first  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome^  seemed  much  more  inclined  to  tlie  senti- 
ments of  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist,  the 
form  of  public  worship,  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, than  to  those  of  the  Swiss  churches.  But 
the  scene  changed  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL 
when,  by  the  industrious  zeal  of  Calvin,  and  his 
cUsdpIes,  more  especially  Peter  Martyr,  the 
cause  of  Lutheranism  lost  ground  considerably ; 
and  the  universities,  schools,  and  churches  be- 
came the  oracles  of  Calvinism,  which  also  ac- 
quired new  votaries  among  the  people  from  day 
to  day  [i'}.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  it 
was  pressed,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
to  give  a  fixed  and  stable  form  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  Genera  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  sister  church ;  and  the  theological 
system,  there  established  by  Calvin,  was  adopted, 
and  rendered  the  public  rule  of  faith  in  England. 
This,  however,  was  done  without  any  change  of 
the  form  of  episcopal  government,  which  had  aU 
ready  taken  place,  and  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Geneva  ;  nor  was  this  step  attended  with 
any  alteration  of  several  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  were  looked  upon  as  superstitious 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Reformed.  This  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  two  churches, 
though  it  appeared  at  first  of  httle  consequence, 
and,  in  the  judgment  even  of  Calvin,  was 
esteemed  an  object  of  toleration  and  indulgence, 
was,  nevertheless,  in  after-ages,  a  source  of  numy 
calamities  and  dissensions,  that  were  highly  de- 
c  c  2  trimental 


[i]  Loschen  Hist.  Motaum,  part  II.  Mb.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  67, 
— Salij.  /?«(.  ^«^.  Coiyfen'on.  looi.ii.-Ub.  vlcap-Ui.  p.  817. 
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CENT,  trimental  both  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 

XVI.     s\\\.vi.i\on  oi  Great  Britain. 

PART  II.'     XVlI.  The  origin  of  these  unhappy  dissenaons, 

v^rv>^  which  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  entirely  to 

The  rise  of  heal,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  conduct  of  those 

u^*"^'"-  persecuted  fugitives,  who,  to    save  their  lives, 

their  families,  and  their  fortunes,  from  the  bloody 

rage  and  inhuman  tyranny  of  Queen  Mary,  left 

the  places  of  their  nativity  in  the  year  1554,  and 

took  refuge  in  Ga-rmny  [^].     Of  these  fugitive 

congregations 

(C^  fit]  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  uncharitableness  of 
the  Lutherans,  upon  this  occasion,  who  hated  theae  nnhappj 
exiles,  because  they  were  Sacramentarians  (for  8o  the  Luthtr- 
aoB  called  those  who  denied  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  ili« 
eucharist),  and  expelled  from  their  cities  such  of  the  English 
Protestants  a.i  repaired  to  them,  ae  a  refuge  From  popish  eupcr- 
stttion  and  persecution.    Such  as  sought  for  shelter  in  Fnnce, 

.Geneva,  and  those  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germanjr  where 
the  Reformation  had  taken  place,  and  where  LutheraniBm  was 
not  professed,  were  received  with  great  hunianity,  and  allowed 

.places  of  public  worship.   ■  But  it  was  at  Frankfort  that  tht 

^CKiles  were  most  numerous ;  and  there  began  the  contest  and 
division  which  gave  rise  to  that  separation  from  the  chuich  of 
England  which  continues  to  this  day.  It  ia,  however,  a  piM 
of  justice  due  to  the  memory  of  the  excelleiit  Melancthon,  to 
observe,  that   be   warmly  condemned  this  uncharitable  treal- 

,  roent,  and  more  especially  the  indecent  reproaches  which  tbe 

. Lutherans  cast  upon  the  English  martyrs  who  had  sealed  the 
Reformation  with  their  cafling  them  the  DevU't  nwrtyw- 

'"  Foeiferantur  quldam  (says  this  amiable  reformer)  MartjTM 
Anglieos    esae    Martyrcs  Diaboli.       Nolim    hac    contumefo 

-  afhcere  sanctum  spiritum  in  Latimero,  qui  annum  octogeSiinui"' 
egressus  fuit,  et  in  aliis  Sanctis  viris,  quos  novi."     These  an 

'  the  words  of  this  truly  Christian  Reformer,  in  one  of  his  loi- 
ters to   Camerarius,  Epist.  lib.  iv.  p.  959.  and  in  another  of 

■  his  letters,  speaking  of  the  burning  of  Btirgius  at  Paris,  he 
thusseverelycensuresWestphal'sintolerant  principles:  ''Tal« 
viroa  ait  Westphalus  esse  Diaboli  Martyres.  Hanc  judiei' 
pervcrsitatem  quia  non  detcstetur  V  Ep.  lib,  ii.  p.  387.  Such 
were  the  humane  and  liberal  sentiments  of  Melancthon,  whico 
have  rendered  his  name  i*o  precious  to  the  lovers  of  pictT' 
probity,  and  moderation  ;  while  the  zealots  of  his  own  church 
have  treated  his  memory  with  obloquy,  and  composed  diiK> 
tations  de  Indiffhrentismo  Mdanclhortu.  N. 
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congregations  some  performed  divine  worship  cent. 
with  the  rites  that  had  been  authorized  by  Ed-gji^^ii, 
ward  VI. ;  while  others  preferred  the  Swiss  me-  part  „i 
thod  of  worship  as  more  recommendable  on  ac-  y^-vs^ 
count  of  its  purity  and  simplicity.  The  former 
were  called  CoTiformists,  on  account  of  their  com- 
pliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  by 
the  prince  now  mentioned  j  and  the  denomina-' 
tions  of  Non-confbmiists  and  Puritans  were  given 
to  the  latter,  from  their  insisting  upon  a  form  of 
worship,  more  exempt  from  superstition,  and  of 
a  more  pure  kind,  than  the  liturgy  of  Edward 
seemed  to  them  to  be.  Tliese  denominations  be-- 
ame  permanent  marks  of  distinction,  which  still 
continue  to  denote  those  different  reli^ous  com- 
munities which  divide  the  British  nation.  The 
controversy  concerning  the  ceremonial  part  of 
divine  worship  that  had  divided  the  exiles  abroad, 
changed  scenis,  and  was  removed  with  them  to 
Engumdi  when  the  auspidous  succession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  permitted  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  The  hopes  of  en- 
joying liberty,  and  of  promoting  each  their  re- 
^ective  systems,  increased  their  contents  instead 
of  diminishing  them  ;  and  the  breach  widened  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  most  sagacious'  and  pro- 
vident observers  of  things  seemed  to  despair  of 
seeing  it  healed.  The  wise  queen,  in  her  design 
to  accomplish  the  reformation  of  the  church,  was 
fully  resolved  not  to  confine  herself  to  the  model 
exhibited  by  the  protestants  of  Geneva,  and  their 
adherents  to  the  Puritans ;  and,  therefore,  she  re- 
commended to  the  attention  and  imitation  o£ 
the  doctors,^hat  were  employed  in  this  weighty 
and  important  matter,  the  practice  and  institu- 
tions of  the  primitive  ages  [/].  When  her  plan  was 

put 

tC?  [/]  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  disposed,  ty  tliis  ambiguous 

ixf  rsssion  of  tUc  primitive  ageSt  to  iosiauatc  tbat  Queen  £!!• 
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CENT,  pat  in  execution,  and  the  hce  of  the  church  was 
^^^  changed  and  reformed  by  new  rules  of  disdpUne, 
PART  11."  ^""^  purer  forms  of  public  worship,  the  famous 
v,^^y-v./  Act  of  Uniformity  was  issued  forth,  by  which  all 
her  subjects  were  commanded  to  observe  these 
rules,  and  to  submit  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church  on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  now  placed 
by  the  queen  as  its  supreme  visible  head  upon 
earth.  The  Purisms  refused  their  assent  to  these 
proceedings }  pleaded  the  (hctates  of  their  con- 
sciences in  behalf  of  this  refusal ;  and  complained 
heavily,  that  the  gross  superstitions  of  popery, 
which  they  had  looked  upon  as  abrogated  and 
abolished,  were  now  revived,  and  even  imposed 
by  authority.  ITiey  were  not,  indeed,  all  equally 
exasperated  agunst  the  new  constitution  of  the 
church  }  nor  Sd  they  in  effect  carry  their  opposi- 
tion to  equal  degrees  of  excess.  The  more  vio- 
lent  demanded  the  total  abrogation  of  all  that  had 
been  done  towards  the  establiMiment  of  a  national 
religion,  and  required  nothing  less  than  that  the 
church  of  England  should  be  exactly  modelled 
^er  tli^t  of  Geneva,  The  milder  and  more  mo- 
I  derate 

zsbeth  had  fonned  a  pure,  rattonal,  anderangelicalplanof  r»> 
ligious  discipline  and  worship.  It  is,  however  certain,  that, 
instead  of  being  willing  to  strip  reUgion  of  the  ceremonies 
which  rertained  in  it,  she  was  rather  inclined  to  bring  the 
public  worship  still  nearer  the  Roniiah  litual ",  and  had  a  great 
propensity  to  several  usages  in  the  church  of  Rome,  whicH 
were  justly  looked  upon  as  superstitious.  She  thanked  pub- 
licly tine  of  her  chaplains,  who  had  preached  in  defence  of  the 
real  presence  ;  she  wag  fond  of  images,  and  retained  some  in 
her  private  chapel  f  ;  and  would  undoubtedly  have  forbid  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil,  her  secretary,  had  not  btert 
posed  t.  Having  appointed  a  committee  of  divines  to  review 
Jcing  Edward's  liturgy,  she  gave  them  an  order  to  strike  out 
all  offensive  passages  against  the  pope,  and  to  make  people  easy 
^bont  the  corpbrd  presence  pf  phnBt  in  thp  aacrajoent  *•. 

•  Heylln,i>,  124,        \  id  ibid.         (  Strype"!  Life  of  Psrler,  p.  »P7. 

1D8,(Q9,  ••  Heal'tlli«.ofthepuritau>,voLLp,(38, 
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derate   Puritans  were  much  more  equitable  in  cent. 
their  demands,  and  only  desired  liberty  of  con-    'iy'* 
science,  with  the  privilege  of  celebrating  divine  p^aV  ,i| 
worship  in  their  own  way.    The  queen  did  not  \^ry^^ 
judge  It  proper  to  grant  to  either  the  object  of 
their  requests,  but  rather  intent  upon  the  sup- 
presabn  of  this  troublesome  sect^(as  she  was  used 
to  call  it,)  permitted  its  enemies  to  employ  for 
that  purpose  all  the  resources  of  artifice,  and  all 
the  severity  of  the  laws.    This  was  that  form  of 
religion  established  in  Britain,  which  separated 
the  English  equally  from  the  church  of  Rome,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  other  churches  which 
had  renounced  popery  on  the  other  :  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  laid  a  perpetual  foundation  for  - 
dissensions  and  feuds,  in  that  otherwise  happy  and 
prosperous  nation  [m]. 

XVm.  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  these  The  ftnii. 
unhappy  divisions,  which  were  productive  of  so  j^Ji™  ^ 
many  and  such  dreadful  calamities,  was  a  matter  the  Purf- 
of  very  small  moment,  and  which  did  not  seem '""'" 
to  affect,   in  any  way,  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
gion and  virtue.     The  chief  leaders  among  the 
Puritans  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  the  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  the  cele- 
-c  c  4  bration 

[m]  No  writer  has  treated  this  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
HiBtory^  of  Britain  in  a  more  ample  and  elegant  manner  than 
Daniel  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  or  Protestant 
HonconformiHts,  in  four  volumes  8vo,  The  first  part  of  this 
laborious  work  was  published  at  London,  in  the  year  1732, 
and  the  latter  part  in  1738.  The  author,  who  was  himself  i 
non-conformist,  has  not  indeed  been  able  to  impose  silence  so 
far  on  the  warm  and  impetuous  spirit  of  party,  as  not  to  discover 
a  certiun  degree  of  partiahty  in  favour  of  hig  brethren.  For, 
while  he  relates,  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  all  the  in- 
jnriea  the  puritans  received  from  the  bishops,  and  those  of  the 
established  religiait,  he  in  many  places  diminiaitea,  e^^citses,  or 
suppresses,  the  faults  and  failings  of  these  separatists.  Seo 
also,  for  an  account  of  the  religious  history  of  these  times, 
Strype's  lives  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  under  QuffH 
Smtbethf  viz.  Parker,  Grindali  and  WhJtgift. 
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CENT,  bration  of  divine  worship.  As  these  habits  had 
sECT^iii  ^^®"  made  use  of  in  the  times  of  popery,  and 

PART  lu  seemed,  to  renciv  the  impressions  that  had  been 
\,^y>^  made  upon  the  people  by  the  Romish  priests,  they 
appeared  to  the  Puritans  in  no  other  hght  than 
as  the  ensigns  of  Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion being  once  set  on  foot,  proceeded,  in  its  re- 
monstrances, to  matters  of  superior  moment.  The 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  established  m 
England,  was  one  of  the  first  and  main  grievances 
of  which  the  Puritans  complained.  They  looked 
upon  this  form  as  quite  different  from  that  which 
had  been  instituted  by  Christ,  the  great  law^ver 
of  the  church ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin,  maintained,  that,  by  the 
divine  law,  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  were 
absolutely  equal  in  point  of  rank  and  authority. 
They  did  not  indeed  think  it  unlawful,  that  a  per- 
son, distinguished  by  the  title  of  a  bishop,  or  su- 
perinlendant,  should  preside  in  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  order  and  de- 
cency in  their  method  of  proceeding  ;  but  they 
thought  it  incongruous  and  absurd,  that  the  per- 
sons invested  with  this  character  should  be  ranked, 
as  the  bishops  had  hitherto  been,  among  the  no- 
bility of  the  kingdom,  employed  in  civil  and  po- 
litical affairs,  and  (Ustinguished  so  eminently  by 
their  worldly  opulence  and  power.  This  contro- 
versy was  not  carried  on,  however,  with  excessive 
animosity  and  zeal,  as  long  as  the  English  bishops 
pretended  to  derive  their  dignity  and  authority 
from  no  other  source  than  th«  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  pleaded  a  right,  purely  human,  to  the 
rank  they  held  in  church  and  state.  But  the 
Same  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  year 
1.588,  when  Bancroft,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterburif,  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  order  of 
bishops  was  superior  to  the  body  of  presbyters, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  human  institution,  but 

by 
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by  the  express  appointment  of  God  himself  [n],   cent. 
This  doctrine  was  readily  adopted  by  many,  and     ■''■^'■ 
the  consequences  that  seemed  naturally  to  flow  p^"^',j^' 
fix>m  it  in  favour  of  episcopal  ordination,  hap-  ...•^-^J 
■  pened  in  effect,  and  gave  new  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  controversy.     For  they  who  embraced  the  sen- 
timents of  Bancroft,  considered  all  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  who  had  not  received  ordination  from 
3  bishop,  as  irregularly  invested  with  the  sacred 
character ;  and  also  maintained,  that  the  clergy 
in  those  countries  where  there  were  no  bishops, 
were  destitute  of  the  gifts  and  qualifications  that 
were  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  inferior  to 
the  Roman  catholic  priests.  ' 

XrX.  All  these  things  exasperated  the  Puritans, 
whose  complaints,  however,  were  not  confined  to 
the  objects  already  mentioned.  There  were  many 
circumstances  that  entered  into  their  plan  of  re- 
formation. They  had  a  singular  antipathy  against 
cathedral  churches,  and  demanded  the  abolition 
of  the  archdeaeons,  deans,  canotw,  and  other  qffi- 
cials,  that  are  supported  by  their  lands  and  re- 
venues. They  disapproved  of  the  pompous  man- 
ner of  worship  that  is  generally  observe4  in 
these  churches,  and  looked,  particularly,  upon 
instrumental  music,  as  improperly  employed  in 
the  service  of  God.  The  severity  of  their  zeal 
was  also  very  great ;  for  they  were  of  opinion, 
that,  not  open  profligates,  but  even  persons 
whose  piety  was  dubious,  deserved  to  be  excluded 
from 

[n]  See  Strype's  Life  and  Acts  of  John  HOiilgift,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  p.  ■121.  dj"  TUe  first  Enghsh  Reformers  ad- 
mitted but  two  orferHofthurchofficerB  to  be  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, vis,  bishops  a.nd  deacons;  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  ac. 
cording  to  them,  beiflg  but  two  names  for  the  same  office  ; 
but  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  eemion  preached  at  Paul's  cross,  Janu- 
ary 12, 1588.  maintained,  tliat  the  bishops  of  England  were  a 
distinct  order  from  priests,  and  had  superiority  over  t}iem  jure 
diixtto. 
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CENT,  from  the  communion  of  the  church  [o] ;  and 
sEc'^'  they  endeavoured  to  justify  the  rigour  of  this  de- 
PART  II.'  vision,  by  observing,  that  the  church  being  the 
/  congregarion  of  the  faithful,  nothing  was  more 
•incumbent  on  its  ministers  and  rulers,  than  to 
watch  against  its  being  defiled  by  the  presence  of 
persons  destitute  of  true  faith  and  piety.  They 
found,  moreover,  much  subject  of  affliction  and 
complaint  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were 
imposed  by  the  order  of  the  queen,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  her  council  \_p]  j  among  these  were  the 
festkah 

(Cj"  fo]  The  Puritans  justified  tBemselves  in  relation  tothis 
point,  in  a  letter  addressed  from  their  prison  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  in  the  year  1592,  byobscrving,  that  their  sentimentacoD* 
ceming  the  pereons  subject  to  eKcomtnunication,  and  alsocoa- 
cerning  the  effects  and  exteut  of  that  act  of  church  discipline, 
vten  conformable  to  those  of  all  the  reformed  churches,  and  to 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu- 
lar. They  declared  more  especially,  that  according  to  their 
sense  of  things,  the  censure  of  escommnnication  depriTed  only 
of  spiritual  privileges  and  comforts,  without  taking  away  either 
liberty,  goods,  lands,  government  private  or  public,  or  any 
othel"  civil  or  earthly  commodity  of  this  life:  and  thus  they 
distinguished  themselves  from  those  furious  and  fanatical  ana- 
baptists, who  had  committed  such  disorders  in  Germany,  and 
BOnie  of  whom  were  now  making  a  noise  in  England. 

C5-  [p3  By  this  council  our  author  means,  the  High  Coffl- 
,  mission  court,  of  which  it  is  proper  to  give  here  some  account, 
es  its  proceedings  essentially  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory  of  England.  This  court  took  its  rise  from  a  rejnarkable 
clause  iu  the  act  of  supremacy,  by  whiqh  the  queen  and  her 
Buccessors  were  empowered  to  choose  persons  "  to  exercisei 
under  her,  all  manner  of 'jurisdiction,  privileges  and  pre-emi. 
nences,  touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
vvithin  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  also  to  visit,  re< 
form,  redress,  order,  correct  and  amend  all  errors,  hereues, 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences  and  enormities  whatsoever. 
Provided  that  they  have  no  power  to  determine  any  thing  to 
be  heresy,  but  \vhat  has  been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  canonical  scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general 
councils,  or  any  of  them  ;  or  by  any  other  eeneral  council, 
wherein  the  same  vaa  declared  heresy  by  the  expreis  and 
plain  words  of  canonical  scripture,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter 
Ve  declared  to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  Paj-liaincnt,  with 

the 
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Jcstivals  or  holidays  that  were  celebrated  in  honour  cent. 
of  the  saints,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  more     ''^'■ 
especially  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  nomi-  *^.^'JI!" 
nating  godtathers  and  godmothers  as  sureties  for  «, 
the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were  still 
living  [i/3,  and  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  vali- 
■dity  of  lay-baptism  [rj.    They  disliked  the  read- 
ing 

assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation."  Upon  tlie  autliority  of 
tius  clause,  the  queen  appointed  a  certain  number  of  commis- 
sioners for  ecclesiastical  causeS)  who,  in  many  instances  abused 
their  power.  The  court  they  composed,  was  called  The  Court 
of  High  Commission,  because  it  claimed  a  more  extensive  juria- 
dictian,  and  higher  powers,  than  theordinary  courts  of  the  bi- 
shops. Its  jurisdiction  reached  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
was  muchthesamewith  that  which  hadbeen  lodged  in  the  single 
person  of  Lord  Cromwell,  vicar  general  of  Henry  VIII.  These 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  enquiry,  not  only  by 
the  legal  methods  of  juries,  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other  ways 
and  means  which  they  could  devise,  that  is,  by  rack,  torture,  in- 
quisition, and  imprisonment.  They  were  vested  with  a  right  to 
examine  such  persona  aa  they  suspected,  by  administering  to 
them  an  oath  (not  allowed  of  in  their  commission,  and  therefore 
called  ex  r^icio),  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  answer  aj! 
questions,  and  thereby  might  be  ohhged  to  accuse  themselves 
or  their  most  intimate  friends.  The  fines  they  imposed  were 
merely  discretionary  ;  the  imprisonment  to  which  they  con- 
demned waa  limited  by  no  rule  but  theirown  pleasure  j  they  im- 
posed when  they  thought  proper,  new  articles  of  faith  on  the 
clergy,andpractiaedalltheiniquitie»andcrueltiesofarcalinqu!si- 
tion.  See  Rapin's  and  Hume's  Histories  of  England,  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  passim. 

(EJ*  C9I  Other  rites  and  customs  displeasing  to  the  Puritans, 
and  omitted  by  our  author,  were,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jeaus,  giving  the 
ring  in  marriage,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  during  certain 
tiroes  of  the  year,  and  the  Ucensing  it  for  money,  as  also  the 
confirmation  of  children  by  episcopal  imposition  of  hands, 

6^  [r]  The  words  of  the  original  are,  "necsacris  Christian- 
is  pueros  reccns  natos  ab  aliis,  quam  sacerdotibus,  initiari  patie- 
bantur,"  The  Roman  catholics,  who  look  upon  the  external 
rite  of  baptism  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  allow  con- 
sequently, of  its  being  performed  by  a  layman,  or  a  midwifej 
where  a  clergyman  is  not  at  hand,  nay  (if  such  a  ridiculoul 
(t)ing  iiu|v  t^  meittioned)  by  a  surgeonf  where  a  stitl  birth  is 
,    '  appreheatJei 
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CENT,  ing  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  church  ;  and,' 
^^^-    with  respect  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  although  they 
PART  li.  ^^^  "O*^  go  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  their  being  en- 
j  tirely  abolished,  yet  they  pleaded  for  a  right  to 
every   minister,  of  modi^ing,  correcting,  and 
using  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  tend  most 
to  the  advancement  of   true  piety,  and  of  ad- 
dressing the  Deity  in  such  terms  as  were  suggested 
by  their  inward  feelings,  instead  of  those  that -were 
dictated  by  others.      In  a  word,  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England  ought  to  have  been  mo- 
delled after  the  ecclesiasticaTlaws  and  institutions 
of  Geneva^  and  that  no  indulgence  was  to  be 
shewn  to  those  ceremonies  or  practices,  which 
bore  the  smallest  resemblance  of  the  discipline  or 
worship  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Ttiepriou-     XX.    These   sentiments,    considered  in  them- 
p'"  "°      selves,  seemed  neither  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory 
PuritMi    defence,  nor  of  a  complete   refutation.      Thdr 
maintained  solidity  or  falsehood  depended  upon  the  prind- 
m^ti  coo- pies  from  whence  they  were  derived  j  and  nore- 
■f^"?^  gular  controversy  could  be  carried  on  upon  these 
^"em-    matters,  until  the  contending   parties  adopted 
ment  and  gome  commou  and  evident  principles,  by  which 
^^nenor-  ^j^^^  might  corrobotate  their  respective  systems. 
It  is  only  by  an  examination  of  these,  that  it  can 
be  known  on  what  side  truth  lies,  and  what  degree 
of  utility  or  importance  can  be  attributed  to  a 
contest  of  this  nature.     The  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Queen's  commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and 

the 

apprehended.  The  church  of  England,  though  it  teachethia 
general,  that  none  ought  to  baptize  but  men  dedicated  to  the 
lervice  of  God,  yet  doth  not  esteem  null  baptism  performed  by 
laicks  or  women,  because  it  makes  a  difference  between  what 
is  essential  to  a  sacrament,  and  what  is  requisite  to  the  regular 
way  of  using  it.  The  Puritans,  that  they  might  neither  pre- 
scribe, nor  even  connive  at  a  practice  that  seemed  to  be  founded 
•n  the  absolute  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  would  allow  that 
•acred  rite,  to  be  performed  by  the  clergy  alone. 
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the  Pia-ilans  on  the  othef,  Were  indeed  very  dif-  cent. 

For,  in  the Jirst places  The  former  maintained,  p,„T  ir. 
that  the  right  of  reformation,  that  is,  the  privi-  v. 
lege  of  removing  the  corruptions,  and  of  correcting 
the  errors  that  may  have  been  introduced  inro 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  of  the  church, 
is  lodged  in  the  sovereign,  or  civil  magistrate 
alone ;  while  the  latter  denied,  that  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  extended  so  far ;  and  maintained, 
that  it  was  rather  the  business  of  the  clergy  to 
restore  religion  to  its  native  dignity  and  lustre. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed. 

Secondly,  The  Queen's  commissioners  maintain- 
ed, that-  the  rule  of  proceeding,  in  reforming  the 
doctrine  or  disciphne  of  the  church,  was  not  to 
be  derived  from  the  sacred  writings  alone,  but 
also  from  the  writings  and  decisions  of  the  fathers 
in  the  primitive  ages.  The  Puritans,  on  the  con- 
trary, aifirmed,  that  the  inspired  word  of  God 
being  the  pure  and  only  fountain  of  wisdom  and 
truth,  it  was  from  thence  alone  that  the  rules  and 
directions  were  to  be  drawn,  which  were  to  guide 
the  measures  of  those  who  undertook  to  purify 
the  feith,  or  to  reaify  the  discipline  and  worship, 
of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  the  early  ages,  as  also  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  doctors,  were  absolutely  destitute  of 
all  sort  of  authority. 

Thirdly,  The  Queen's  commissioners  ventured 
to  assert,  that  the  church  of  Ronie  was  a  true 
church,  though  corrupt  and  erroneous  in  many 
points  of  doctrine  and  government ;  that  the 
Roman  pontiflF,  though  chargeable  with  temerity 
and  arrogance  in  assuming  to  himself  the  title  and 
jurisdiction  of  head  of  the  whole  church,  was, 
nevertheless,  to  be  esteemed  a  true  and  lawfiil 
blshop-j  and,  consequently,  that  the  mbisters 
ordained 
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CENT,  ordjuned  by  him  were  qualified  for  performing 
^^''  the  pastoral  duties.  This  was  a  point  which  the 
PART  II.*  English  bishops  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
s.t^y^  to  maintain,  since  they  could  not  otherwise  claim 
the  honour  of  deriving  their  dignities,  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  succession,  from  the  apostles. 
But  the  Puritans  entertained  very  different  no- 
tions of  this  matter  ;  they  considered  the  Romish 
hierarchy  as  a  system  of  political  and  spiritual 
tyranny,  that  had  justly  forfeited  the  title  and 
privileges  of  a  true  church ;  they  looked  upon 
Its  pontiff  as  Antichrist,  and  its  discipline  as  vain, 
superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  injunctions  of  the  gospel ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  they  renounced  its  commU' 
nion,  and  regarded  all  approaches  to  its  discipline 
and  worship  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion. 

Fourthly,  The  court  commissioners  considered 
as  the  best  and  most  perfect  form  of  ecdeaastical 

fovernment,  that  which  took  place  during  the 
rst  four  or  five  centuries  ;  they  even  prefened 
it  to  that  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  apos- 
tles, because,  as  they  alleged,  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  had  accommodated  the  Form,  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  to  the  feeble  and  infant  state  of  the 
church,  and  left  it  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
of  future  ages  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  suitable  to  the  triumphant  progress  of 
Christianity,  the  grandeur  of  a  national  establish- 
ment,  and  also  to  the  ends  of  civil  policy.  The 
Puritans  asserted,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the 
rules  of  church  government  were  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  only  standard  of 
spiritual  discipline  [s~\ ;  and  that  the  apostles,  in 
establishing 

(C?  fj]  By  this  they  meant,  at  least,  that  nQthingshouldbe 
imposed  as  necessary,  but  what  was  expressly  contained  in  tlw 
fcoiy  Kriptureif  or  deduced  from,  them  by  nccCJsary  cooa- 
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establishing  the  first  Christian  church  on  the  Aris-  cent. 
tocratical  plan  that  was  then  observed  in  the  Jew-     ^^'• 
ish  Sanhedrim,  designed  it  as  an  unchangeable  mo-p^^^  J"* 
del,  to  be  followed  m  all  times,  and  in  ail  places.    ^..^-yO 

Lastly^  The  court  reformers  were  of  opinion, 
that  things  indifferent,  which  are  neither  com- 
manded nor  forbidden  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, such  as  the  eiternal  rites  of  public  worship, ' 
the  kind  of  vestments  that  are  to  be  used  by  the 
clergy,  religious  festivals,  and  the  like,  might  be 
ordered,  determined,  and  rendered  a  matter  of  ob. 
ligation  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  ; 
and  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  violation  of  his  com- 
mands would  be  no  less  criminal  than  an  act  of 
rebelHon  against  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  Pu- 
ritans alleged,  in  answer  to  this  assertion,  that  it 
was  an  indecent  prostitution  of  power  to  impose, 
as  necessary  and  indispensihley  those  things  which 
Christ  had  left  in  the  class  of  matters  iTMifferent; 
since  thb  was  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  that 
liberty  with  which  the  divine  Saviour  Yad  made 
us  &ee.  To  this  they  added,  that  such  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idolatrous 
purposes,  and  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  revive 
the  impressions  of  superstition  and  popery  in  the 
minds  of  men,  could  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  indifferent,  but  deserved  to  be  rejected  without 
hesitation  as  impious  and  profane.  Such,  in  their 
estimation,  were  the  religious  ceremonies  of  an- 
dent  times,  whose  abrogation  was  refused  by  th« 
queen  and  her  council  ^t\. 

quence.  They  mMntained  still  farther,  that  supposing  it  proved, 
that  all  things  necegaary  to  the  good  government  of  the  church 
could  not  be  deduced  from  holy  scripture,  yet  that  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  supplying  this  defect  was  not  vested  in  the 
civil  magistrate,  but  in  the  ipiritual  officers  of  the  church. 

CCJ"  [(]  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  these  five  articles,  has  followed 

the  account  of  this  controversy  given  by  JVlr.  Neal,  in  hii 

History 
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CENT.       XXL  This  contest  between  the  commissioners 
'''"■     of  the  court,  and  their  opponents,  who  deared  3 
^Kt  11!  "^o''*^  complete  reformation  than  had  yet  taken 
\_^'^^^  place,  would  have  been  much  more  dangerous  in 
The         its  consequences,  had  that  party,  that  was  distm- 
BrowniM*  guighed  by  the  general  denomination  of  Puritans, 
the  Pari>   been  united  in  their  sentiments,  views,  and  mea- 
"*^         sures.    But  the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  For  this 
large  body,  composed  of  persons  of  different  ranks, 
characters,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and  unani- 
mous in  nothing  but  their  antipathy  against  the 
forms  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  were  esta- 
blished by  law,  was,  all  of  a  sudden,  divided  into 
a  variety  of  sects ;  of  which  some  spread  abroad 
the  deltaMons  of  enthusiasm,  which  had  turned 
their  own  brains  j    while  others  displayed  their 
folly  in  inventing  new  and  whimsical  plans  o£ 
church-government.     The   most    famous  of  all 
these  sects  was  that  which  was  formed,  about  the 
year   1581,   by  Robert  Brown,   an    insinuating 
man,  but  very  unsettled  and  inconsistent  in  his 
views  and  notions  of  things.    This  innovator  did 
not  differ,  in  point  of  doctrine,  either  from  the 
church  of  England,  or  from  the  rest  of  the  Puri- 
tans; but  he  had  formed  new  and  singular  notions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  the  rules 

of 

Hidory  oftlte  PutHatu.  This  htter  adds  a  sixth  article,  not 
of  dobate,  but  of  union,  "  Both  parties  (says  he)  agreed  loo 
well  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  an  uniformity  of  public  wcr- 
ship,  and  of  calling  in  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  for  the  sup- 
port and  defence  of  their  several  principles,  which  they  made 
an  ill  use  of  in  their  turns,  as  they  could  grasp  the  power  inio 
their  hands.  The  standard  of  uniformity,  according  to  the 
bishops,  was  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  J  according  to  the  Puritans,  the  decrees  of  pravincial 
and  national  synods,  allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magi- 
strate :  but  neither  party  were  for  admitting  that  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  freedoni  of  profession,  which  is  every  man's 
right,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  govemmetit 
ujuler  which  he  lives." 
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of  ecdesustical  government*  He  was  for  divid*  cent. 
ing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  into  separate  g^^'* 
societies  or  congregations,  not  larger  than  those  pak't  u. 
which  were  formed  by  the  apostles  in  the  infancy  \.^y\j 
of  Christianity  ;  and  maintained,  that  such  a 
number  of  persons,  as  could  be  contained  in  an 
ordinary  place  of  worship,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  churui,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  are  competeilt  to  an  ecclesiastical  community* 
These  small  societies  he  pronounced  independent, 
jure  divmot  and  entirely  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  in  whose  hands  the  court 
placed  the  reins  of  spiritual  government ;  and  also 
from  that  of  synods,  which  the  Puritans  regarded 
as  the  supreme  visible  sources  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority.  He  also  maint^ned,  that  the  power  of 
governing  each  congregation,  and  providing  for 
Its  wel&re,  resided  in  the  people  ;  and  that  each 
member  had  an  equal  share  in  this  direction,  and 
an  equal  right  to  order  matters  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  society  [w].  Hence  all  points  both  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  were  submitted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  congregation,  and  whatever 
was  supported  by  a  majority  of  votes  passed  into  • 
a  law.  It  was  the  congregation  also  that  elected 
certain  of  the  brethren  to  the  office  of  pastors,  to 
perform  the  duty  of  pubUc  instruction,  and  the 
several  branches  of  divine  worship,  reserving, 
however,  to  themselves  the  power  of  dismissmg 
VOL.  IV,  D  d  these 

CJ-  [tt]  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  sccording  to  this 
■ystem,  one  church  was  not  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
another ;  but  each  might  give  the  other  counsel  or  admonition, 
if  they  walked  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  abandoned  the  capi- 
tal truths  of  religion  j  and  if  the  offending  chnrcfa  did  not  re- 
ceive the  admonition,  the  others  were  to  withdraw,  and  pub-  , 
licly  disowD  them  as  a  church  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  powers  of  their  church  officers  wers  confined  within  the 
narrow  hmits  of  their  own  society.  The  pastor  of  >  church 
might  not  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  or  the  Lord'i 
supper,  to  any  hut  those  of  his  own  vommunion. 
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CENT,  these  ministers,  and  redudng  them  to  the  condi- 
^^^  tion  of  private  members,  whenever  they  should 
^^^  "I' think  such  a  change  condudve  to  the  splrituai 
s.,^'^-^  advantage  of  the  community.  For  these  pastors 
were  not  esteemed  superior,  either  in  sanctity  or 
rank,  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  nor  distinguish- 
ed from  them  by  any  other  circumstance  than  the 
liberty  of  preaching  and  praying,  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  free  will  and  consent  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  is,  besides,  to  be  observed,  that 
their  right  of  preaching  was  by  no  means  of  an 
exclusive  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them  alone; 
since  any  member  that  thought  proper  to  exhort 
or  instruct  the  Brethren,  was  abundantly  indul- 
ged in  the  liberty  oi prophesying  to  thewholeas- 
sembly.  Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher 
or  pastor  had  finished  his  discourse,  all  the  other 
Brethren  were  permitted  to  communicate  in  pub- 
lic their  sentiments  and  illustrations  upon  any 
useful  or  edifying  subject,  on  which  they  supposed 
they  could  throw  new  light.  In  a  word,  Brown 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  modelling  the  form  of 
the  church  after  that  infant  community  that 
was  founded  by  the  apostles,  without  onee  consi- 
dering the  important  changes  both  in  the  reli^- 
ous  and  civil  state  of  the  world  since  that  time, 
the  influence  that  these  changes  must  necessarily 
have  upon  all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  Christian  church, 
m  consequence  of  its  former  corruptions  and  its 
late  reformation.  And,  if  his  notions  were  crude 
and  chimerical,  the  zeal  with  which  he  and  his 
associates  maintained  and  propagated  them  was 
intemperate  and  extravagant  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. For  he  affirmed,  that  all  communion  was 
to  be  broken  off  with  those  religious  societies 
■  that  were  founded  upon  a  different  plan  from 
his  ;  and  treated,  more  especially  the  church  of 
England^  as  a  spurious  cliiu:ch,  whose  miaisten 
were 
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*ere  unlawfully  ordained,  whose  discipline  was  cent. 
popish  andantichristian,  and  whose  sacramentsand     "". 
institutions  were  destitute  of  all  efficacy  and  vir-^^"' ^"'' 
tue.     The  sect  of  this  hot-headed  innovator,  not  \^„>v-v>' 
being  able  to  endure  the  severe  treatment  which 
their  opposition  to  the  established  forms  of  reli- 
gious government  and  worship  had  drawn  upon 
them,  from  an  administration  that  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  its  mildness  and  indulgence,  retired 
into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded   churches  at 
Middleburg  in  Zealand^  and  at  Amsterdam  and 
JjcydeUj  in  the  province  of  Holland  ;  but  their  es-     - 
tablishments  were  neither  solid  nor  durable  [x']. 
Their  founder  returned  into  England^  and  having 
renounced  his  principles  of  separation,  took  orders, 
in  the  established  church,  and  obtained  a  benefice 
[?/].  The  Puritan  exiles,  whom  he  thus  abandoned 
disagreed  among  themselves,  spilt  into  parties,  and 
their  affairs  declined  from  day  to  day  [x~\.     This 
engaged  the  wiser  part  of  them  to  mitigate  the 
seventy  of  their  founder's  plan,  and  to  soften  the 
,  rigour  of  his  uncharitable  decisions ;  and  hence 
arose  the  community  of  the  Independents,  or  Cim- 
gregational  Brethren,  which  still  subsists,  and  of 
D  d  2 ,  which 

(j3-  £*]  The  Britiih  churctes  at  Analerdam  and  Middlehurg 
are  incorporated  into  the  national  Dutch  church,  and  their 
pastors  are  members  of  the  Dutch  synod,  which  is  sufficient  to 
shew  tliBt  there  are  at  this  time  no  traces  of  Brmunism  or  la- 
dependenC!)  in  these  churches.  The  church  at  Leyden,  where 
Robinson  had  fixed  the  standard  of  independency  about  the 
year  1595,  was  dispersed  i  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a 
part  of  this  church  transplanting  themselves  into  Atnerka,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Neui- England, 

f0-  ^y]  Brown,  in  his  new  preferment,  forgot,  not  only 
the  rigour  of  bis  principles,  but  also  the  gravity  of  his  former 
mprals  ;  for  he  led  a  vety  idle  and  dissolute  life.  See  Neal's 
Hishry  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 

[a]  Neal'»  Hutory  ^the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. -■ 

Hoornbeckii  Summa  Cotilrovers.  lib.  x.  p.  738 Fuller'* 

EccUfiastkal  Hi^ttir^  ofSritain,  book  x.  p.  163. 
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cfeNf.  which  an  account  shall  be  ^ven  in  the  histmy  d 
u^T.^n.^^  following  century. 

PART  ii!  XXU.  In  the  Bel^c  provinces,  the  £riends  of 
K.,,^v>^  the  Reformation  seemed  for  a  long  time  uncer- 
The  «ate  tMD,  whether  they  should  embrace  the  conunn- 
^^/•^  nion  of  the  Swiss,  or  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
church  in  Each  of  thcse  had  zealous  friends  and  powerful 
J^""^  patrons  [a].  The  matter  was  nevertheless,  de- 
aded  in  the  year  1571,  and  the  reli^ous  system 
of  Calvin  was  publicly  adopted.  For  the  Belgic 
confession  of  faith,  which  then  appeared  [},'}  was 
drawn  up  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  terms,  of 
that  which  was  received  in  the  Reformed  churches 
in  France,  and  differed  considerably,  in  several 
respects,from  the  confession  of  j4«g's&ufg",butinore 
espedaUy  in  the  article  relating  to  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  the  eucharist  [c].  This  will  not  appear 
surprising  to  those  who  consider  the  vidnic^  of 
the  French  to  the  Low-countries ;  the  number  of 
French  protestants  that  were  constantly  passing 
or  sojourning  there  j  the  extrawdinary  reputa- 
tion of  Calvin,  and  of  the  academy  of  Gbiiw; 
as  also,  the  indefatigable  ze^  of  his  disd[^es  m 
extentUng  the  limits  of  their  church,  and  propa- 
gating, throughout  all  Europe,  their  system  or 
doctnne,  discipline,  and  government.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  from  this  period,  the  Dutch,  ,who  had 
before  been  denominated  Lutherans,  assumeduni- 
versally  the  title  of  Reformed^  in  whidi  also  they 
imitated  the  French,  by  whom  this  titfc  had  been 
first  invented  and  adopted.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
as  long  as  they  were  subject  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 
the  fear  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  displeasure 

of 

[oj Loscheri /fjjfor.  J)fo/ajnB,partin.Iib.».eBp.iT.p'7^ 
£«]  Kocheri  Biblioth.  Tkeohg.  Sumholiae,  p.  216. 
fc}  See  Brandt's  Huton/  of  the  Refmagtm  ^tht  Ifll*^' 
iartds  (written  ia  Dutch),  vol.  i..book.  t.  p.  253. 
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of  that  sovereign  induced  them  to  avoid  the  title  cent. 
of  Rejbrmed,  and  to  call  themselves  Associates  Qf^^\ 
the  Bretiiren  of  OieCorifessionof  Augsburg.  For  the  par'tii.' 
Lutherans  were  esteemed,  by  the  Spanish  court,  v^^vx./ 
much  better  subjects  than  the  disciple^  of  Calvin, 
who,  on  account  of  the  tumults  that  had  lately- 
prevailed  in  Fremce^  were  supposed  to  have  a 
greater  propensity,  to  mutiny  and  sedition  {d~\. 

XXin.  The  light  of  the  Reformation  was  first  And  bPo- 
brought  from  Saxony  into  Poland  by  the  disciples  "^^ 
of  Luther.  Some  time  after  this  happy  period, 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  whom  the  Romish  clergy- 
had  expelled  from  their  country,  as  also  several 
Helvetic  doctors,  propagated  their  sentiments 
among  the  Polanders.  Some  congregations  were 
also  founded  in  that  Republic  by  the  Anabap- 
tists,  Anti-Trinitarians,  and  other  sectaries  ["cj. 
Hence  it  was,  that  three  distinct  communities, 
each  of  which  adopted  the  main  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  were  to  be  found  in  Poland,  viz.  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Lutherans,  and  Swiss. 
TTiese  communities,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  greater  vigour  against  their  common  ene- 
mies, formed  among  themselves  a  kind  of  confede- 
racy, in  a  synod  held  at  Sendomir  in  the  year  1570, 
upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  comprehend- 
ed in  the  Confes^on  of  Fiuth,  that  derives  its 
od3  title 

0^  [rf]  Dr.  Mosheim  advances  lliia  on  the  authority  of  a 
paseage  in  Brandt's  Histoiy  of  the  Reformalion  of  the  Nether. 
tandt,  (p.  254t  ^55.)  which  is  written  \a  Dutch,  and  is  in. 
deed,  a  most  curious  and  valuable  work,  notwithstanding  the 
author's  partiality  towards  the  cause  of  Arminianisni,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  patrons. 

{e'^l^Dtch.em  Hist.  Motuum,  part  III. lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  p.  36. 
>-SaUg,  Hist,  ^iie.  Cot^esdon.  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  ir,  r4 
p.  516. — Regenv^cii  Hitt.  MccUs.  Slawnicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi, 
f.  71. — Salignac,  Hist,  de  Pohgne,  lata.  v.  p.  40 — Kautz, 
Praxipua  ReUg.  Evangel,  m  Poloma  Fatu,  published  in  4to 
n  Hamburgh,  in  the  year  1738. 
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CENT,  title  from  the  city  now  mentioned  C^]-  But  as 
^^'-  this  association  seemed  rather  adapted  to  accele< 
FART  II."  ^*^  ^^  conclusion  of  a  peace,  than  to  proinote 
^^ry-^  the  cause  of  truth,  the  points  in  debate  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  being  expressed 
in  this  reconciling  confession  in  vague  and  atnbi' 
guous  terms,  it  was  soon  after  this  warmly  oppos- 
ed by  many  of  the  former,  and  was  entirely  an- 
nulled in  the  following  century.  Many  attempts 
have,  indeed,  been  made  to  revive  it ;  but  they 
have  not  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who 
have  employed  their  dexterity  and  zeal  in  this 
matter.  In  Prussia  the  Rejbrmed  g^ed  ground 
after  the  death  of  Luther  and  ^Idancthon,  and 
founded  the  flourishing  chujrches  that  stilj  subsist 
in  that  country  [^3- 
The  Bohe-  XXIV.  The  Bohemian,  or,  as  they  are  other- 
traui  Bre-  ^gg  called,  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  descend- 
ed from  the  better  sort  of  Hussites,  and  were 
distinguished  by  several  religious  institutions  of  a 
singular  nature)  and  well  adapted  to  guard  their 
community  agwist  the  reigning  vices  and  comipj 
tions  of  the  times,  had  no  ^oner  heard  of  Lu- 
ther's design  of  reforming  the  church,  than  tbey 
sept  deputies  in  the  year  1522,  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  friendship  and  good  oiEces.  In 
succeeding  times,  tliey  continued  to  discover  the 
same  zealous  attachmeut  to  the  Lutheran  churches 
in  Saxony  f  ajid  also  to  those  that  were  founded  in 
other  countries.  These  offers  could  not  be  well 
accepted  without  a  previous  examination  of  their 
reUgious  sentiments  and  prindples,  And,  indeed^ 

this 

[ /"]  See  Dan,  Eroest.  Jablonsky,  Hhtoria  Conseniui  Sen- 
donureniis,  published  at  Berlin  in  4to,  in  the  year  1731 ;  ** 
also  the  Ejntlola  Apohgetka  of  the  same  author,  in  defence  of 
the  work  now  mentioned,  against  tlie  objections  of  an  aiony- 
mous  author. 

[^]  Loscherii  ffUtoria  Motitunit  part  III.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i- 
p.  216, 
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this  examination  turned  to  their  advantage ;  for  cent. 
neitheK  Luther  nor  his  disciples  found  any  t^'"g»gpit^',*i, 
either  in  their  doctrine  or  discipline,  that  was,  in  p^rt  n.* 
any  great  measure,  Uable  to  censure  ;  arid  though  ^^-vO 
he  could  not  approve  in  every  particular,  of  their 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  they  submitted  to  his 
judgment,  yet  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  object  of 
toleration  and  indulgence  \Ji].  -Nevertheless,  the 
death  of  Luther,  and  the  expulsion  of  these  Bre- 
thren from  their  country  in  the  year  1547,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  their  religious  connections  ;  and  great 
numbers  of  them,  more  especially  of  those  who 
retired  into  Poland,  embraced  the  religious  senti- 
ments and  discipline  of  the  Reformed.  The  at-  ' 
tachment  of  the  Bohemians  to  the  Lutherans  ' 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  revived  by  the  Convention 
ofSendomir,  already  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  arti- 
des  of  union,  that  were  drawn  up  in  that  assem- 
bly, lost  all  their  force  and  authority  in  a  little' 
time,  the  Bohemians,  by  degrees,  entered  one 
and  all  into  the  communion  of  the  Swiss  church 
[Q.  This  union  was  at  first  formed  on  the  ex- 
press condition,  that  the  two  churches  should 
continue  to  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws 
and  institutions,  and  should  have  separate  places 
of  public  worship;  but, in  the  following  cen- 
tury, all  remains  of  dissension  were  removed  in 
the  synods  held  at  Astrog  in  the  year  1620  and 
1627,  and  the  two  congregations  were  formed 
into  one,  undeF  the  title  of  The  Church  of  the 
p  d  4  United 

[A]  See  a  German  work  of  Carpiovius,  entided,  Nachricht 
•Kmden  BohmUchen  Brudern,  p.  46.  as  also  Jo.  Chr,  Kocheri 
SiiiUotheca  TheologUE  Symbolics,  p.  76. 

[i]  Besides  Comenius,  Camerarius,  and  Lasitius,  who  hare 
written  professedly  the  History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  eee 
Loscherii  Historia  Matuum,  part  III.  hb.  v.  cap.  vi.  p.  99.^ 
SaUg.  Hist.  Confession,  Aug.  torn.  ii.  hb.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  520.—- 
Ad.  Regenvolscii  Hist.  Mftles,  Selavoniate,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiiit 

S(V,  5(T. 
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CEMT.   Umted  Brethren,    In  thia  coalition  the  rcconcfled 

g^y^j^  parties  shewed  to  each  other  reciprocal  mjrks  of 

PAST  ti.  toleration  and  indulgence ;  for  the  externa)  form 

(m^i-v-v./  of  the  church  was  modelled  after  the  discipline  of 

the  Bohemian  Bretiiren,  and  the  articles  of  futli 

were  taken  from  the  creed  of  the  Caivimsis\k']. 

The  Wat      XX.V,  The  descendants  of  the  W^o/deTWes,  who 

H^J^ri.  lived  shut  up  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont^  were  ni- 

aiu.>sd    turallyled,  by  their  situation  in  the  neighbour. 

^^^    hood  of  the  French,  and  of  the  Republic  of  Ge- 

neva,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 

Reformed  church.    So  lar  down^  howerer,  :»the 

year  1630,  they  retuned  a  considerable  part  of 

their    ancient   disdpline  and   tenets  j   but  the 

pl^;ue  that  broke  out  that  year  having  destroyed 

the  greatest  part  of  this  unhappy  people,  and 

^mong  the  rest  a  con^derable  number  of  th»f 

pastors  and  clergy,  they  addressed  themselvee  to 

the  Frenph  churches  for  spiritual  succour }  ^nd 

the  new  doctors,  sent  from  thence,  made  several 

changes  in  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  iha 

Waldenses,  and  rendered  them  conformable,  la 

every  respect,with  those  of  the  protestant  churches 

in  Frcmce  [/]. 

l^e  Hungarians  and  Transylvaniaps  were  en- 
,  gaged  to  renounce  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
the  church  of  Rome  by  the  vvritings  of  Luther, 
and  the  miniBtry  of  his  discipjes.  But  some  time 
after  Matthias  Deyay,  and  other  doctors,  begin 
to  introduce  in  a  secret  manner,  ajnong  these 
patipns,  the  doctrines  of  the  Swiss  churches  in 
relation  to  the  eucharist,  as  also  their  prindples 
pf  ecclesiastical  government.  This  doctrine  anil 
fhese  principles,  >vefe  propagated  ip  a  ^ofe  open 
and 

[i]  Regenvolsius,  he.  cHat.  lib.  i.  cap-  siv,  p.  160. 

[ij  Leger,  ffistmre  Generak  des  Egluet  Faudoistt,  Un.  i. 
fhap.  ssxiii.  p,  205,  206— Abr.  Scuietti  Atmalet  Renendt 
Ev^i^eUi,  p.  294.— Dan,  perdes.  Mist,  ^ovafi  £ym^^»t 
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ind  public  manner  towards  the  year  1550,  by  cent. 
Szegedin  and  other  Calvinist  teachers,  whose  mi-     '^'^'* 
nistry  was  attended  with  remarkable  success.  This  y^Jl  "'" 
change  was  followed  by  the  same  dissensions  that  \,^y>j 
had  broke  out  in  other  countries  on  like  occasions ; 
and  these  dissensions  grew  into  an  open  schism 
among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in  these 
provinces,  which  the  laj^e  of  time  has  rather  con^ 
firmed  than  diminished  [m]]. 

XXVI.  After  the  solemn  publication  of  the  or  the  Lo- 
ftmous  Form  of  Concord,  of  which  an  account  has  ^"rdies 
been  already  given,  many  German  churches,  of  char  em- 
the  Lutheran  communion,  dissolved  their  original  ^^*^' 
bonds,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  Calvin.     Among  these  we  may  place  the 
churches  of  Nassau,  Hanau,  and  Isenburg,  with 
Bever^  others  of  less  note.     In  theyear,  1595,  the 
princes  of  Anhalt,  influenced  by  the  counsels  of 
Wolfgang  Amlingius,  renounced  also  the  pro- 
fession of  Lutheranism,  and  introduced  into  their 
dominions  the  religious  tenets  and  rites  erf  Geneva; 
this  revolution,  however,  produced  a  long  and 
warm  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  principality  [«^,    The  doctrines 

of 

[m«]  PauU  Pebrczeni  Historia  Ecdes.  Re/bryn.  in  Hangar, 
ei  Trannylvtm.  lib.  ii,  p.  6*.  72.  98.  Unschuld.  Nadiria.  A. 
1738.  p.  1076. — Georg.  Haneri  Hisloria  Ecelet.  Transylv. 
published  at  FToncfort  in  12mo,  in  the  year  ]69t. 

^M^J  See  fpr  an  account  of  this  matter  the  German  work  of 
Bechman,  which  isthui  entitled  HUtaire  dei  Haute  Anhalt, 
voLii.  p.  133,  and  that  of  Kraft,  which  bears  the  title  of  ^w. 
ferUche  HUlorie  wm  dem  Exorcumo,  p.  428. 497-  CCT"  Though 
the  princes  professed  Calvinism,  and  introduced  Calvinist  mi- 
nisters in  all  the  churches,  where  they  had  the  right  of  patron- 
age, yet  the  people  were  left  free  in  their  choice  ;  and  the  no- 
blemen and  their  vassale,  that  were  attached  to  Lutheranism, 
had  secured  to  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  religion. 
By  virtue  of  a  convention  made  in  1679,  the  Lutherans  wen 
permitted  to  erect  new  churches.  The  Zerbst  line,  with  tha 
greatest  part  of  its  subjects,  profess  Lutheranism ;  but  the 
t\WK  otb^  lines,  with  ttfcir  feapective  tq-ntories^  areCalfiimtsv 
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CENT,  of  the  Calvimst  or  Reformed  church,  more  espe* 
XVI.     cially  those  that  relate  to  the  eucharist,  were  also 
?"^^  "/*  introduced  into  Denmark,  towards  the  conclusion 
^^^^y^^of  this  century  J    for,  in  this  kingdom,  the  dis- 
ciples and  votaries  of    Melancthon,    who  had 
always  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  a  union 
between  the  protestant  churches,  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  they  had  at  their  head  Nicholas 
Hemmingius,  a  man  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
learning.    But  the  views  of  this  divine,  and  the 
schemes  of  his  party,  being  discovered  mudi 
sooner  than  they  expected,  by  the  vigilant  de- 
fenders of  the  Lutheran  cause,  their  plans  were 
disconcerted  \_o],  and  the  progress  of  Calvbism 
was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Lutheran  mini- 
sters, seconded  by  the  countenance  and  authOTty 
of  the  sovereign  £p3' 
The  diver-     XXVII.  It  musl  not,  howevef,  be  imagined, 
Rtythat    that  the   different  nations   that  embraced  the 
S^Bg  the  communion  of  the  Calvinist  church,  adopted,  at 
Taiioui     the  same  time,  without  exception,  all  its  tenets 
ofX  ta-  rites,  and  institutions.    This  universal  confonmty 
formed      was,  indeed,  ardently  desired  by  the  Helvetic 
doctors  ;    but  their  desires,  in  this  respect,  were 
far  from  being  accomplished.     The  English,  as 
is  sufficiently  £iown,  rejected  the  forms  of  ecde- 
aastical  government  and  reli^ous  worship  that 
were  adopted  by  the  other  Reformed  churches, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  receive,  as  public 
and  national  articles  of  faith,  the  doctrines  that 
yrere  propagated  in  Switzerlandt  in  relation  to  the 
satjrainent 


fo]  Erici  Pontoppidani  Aimat.  Eccledx  Danka  SiploM' 
tki,  torn.  iH.  p.  57. 

CC5"  lp2  That  is,  (for  our  author  consistently  with  trotB 
can  mean  no  more)  the  deiigns,  that  were  formed  to  noier 
Calidnism  the  national  and  eBtabliehed  religion,  proved  »oor- 
tive.  It  i»  certain,  however,  that  Calvinism  made  a  very  coo^ 
siderable  progrew  in  Denmark,  and  bat  itill  a  great  uuoiDW 
•f  votaries  ia  that  kingdom. 
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sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  thfe  Divine  cent. 
decrees  [9].    The  protestants  in  Holland,  Bremen^    ^^^ 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Palatinate,  followed,  p^j, j  „_' 
indeed,  the  French  and   Helvetic  churches  in  v 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  eucharist,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  worship,  and  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  ecclesiastical  polity ;    but  not  in  their 
notions  oi predestination,  which  intricate  doctrine 
they  left  undefined,  and  submitted  to  the  free 
examination  and  private  judgment  of  every  indi- 
vidual [r].    It  may  fcirther  be  affirmed,  that,  be- 
fore 

(Jjp  [  y]  It  is  true  ladeed,  that  the  doctrine  of  Zuiagle,  who 
repi^sented  the  bread  and  wine  as  nothing  more  than  the  ester- 
ral  signs  of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  adopted  by  the  church 
of  England  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  embraced  by  that 
church,  and  is  plaiply  taught  in  the  xnviiith  article  of  its  faith. 
^8  to  what  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decreeSi  r>r. 
Moshcim  is  equally  miataken:  The  Kviith  article  of  the  church 
of  England  is,  as  bishop  Burnet  candidly  acknowledges,  framed 
according  to  St.  Augustin'a  doctrine  which  scarcely  differs  at 
all  from  that  of  Calvin  ;  and  though  it  be  expresaed  with  a  cer- 
tain latitude  that  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  mitigated  interpre- 
tation, yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  those  who  penned  it  were 
patrons  gf  the  doctrine  of  Absolute  Decrees.  The  very  cau- 
tions, that  are  subjoined  to  this  article,  intimate,  that  Calvimsm 
was  what  it  was  meant  to  establish.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
Calvinistical  doctrine  of  predestination  prevailed  among  the 
first  English  Refonners,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were,  at 
least,  Suhiapsarians  ;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  this  doc- 
trine was  predominant,  but  after  that  period  it  lost  ground  im- 
perceptibly, and  was  renounced  by  the  church  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  Some  members  of  that  church 
stilt  adhered,  nevertheless,  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  and  main> 
tained,  not  only  that  the  thirty-nine  articles  were  Calvinistical, 
but  also  affirmed  that  they  were  not  suapeptihle  of  being 
interpreted  in  that  latitude  for  which  the  Arminians  con- 
tended. These  episcopal  votaries  of  Calvinism  were  called 
Doctrinal  Puritans.  Sec  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Seven- 
teeiiih  Article,  Sec.  and  Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i. 
p.  579. 

['■]  See  Grotii  yipologet.  eorum,  qtd  Hollandia  ante  muta- 
tionem,  A.  161B, prtrftterunt,  cap.  iii.  p.  5i.£cl.  Parts.  I6W1, 
\n  l^mo, 
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CENT,  fore  the  synod  of  Dort  [s],  no  Reformed  cliiircli 
sbctT  m.  ^^^  obliged  its  members,  by  any  special  law,  or 
PART  II.  article  of  faith,  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
v>-¥-v^  church  of  Geneva  relating  to  the  primary  auses 
of  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  or  the  ruin  of  the 
reprobate.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  [daces 
now  mentioned,  the  greatest  part  oithiBeformed 
doctors  fell  by  degrees,  of  their  own  accord,  into 
the  Calvinistical  opinion  concerning  these  intri- 
cate points  ;  and  this  was  principally  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  great  reputation  of  the  academy  d 
Geneva^  which  was  generally  frequented,  in  this 
century,  by  those  among  the  Reformed  who  were 
candidates  for  the  ministry. 
•nieJoc       XXVIIL  The  books  of  the  Old  and.  New  Tes. 
^,3'by  tament  are  regarded  by  the  ite^wTntfif  churches  as 
the  Re-     the  Only  sources  of  Divine  Truth  j  it  must  how- 
^™^  ever  be  observed,  that,  to  their  authority,  the 
church  of  England  adds  that  of  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  during  the  first  five  centuries  [f\.  The 
Reformed  and  the  Lutherans,  agree  in  maintam- 
in  ff  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  infallible  in  all 
things  ;  that,  in  matters  of  which  the  knowledge 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  they  are  clear,  full  and 
complete  j  and  also  that  they  are  to  be  explained  . 

by 

03"  [^1  It  was  ID  this  famous  synod,  that  was  Bssembled  in 
the  year  1618,  and  of  which  we  Miall  have  occasion  to  give* 
mote  ample  account  in  the  history  of  the  following  ceaturyi 
that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  fised  as  the  national  and  etU- 
blished  religion  of  the' Seven  United  Provinces. 

(Cj"  ft]  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  implies  its  coosidering  thewnluigs 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  as  an  authoritalive 
criterion  of  religious  truth.  There  is,  indeed,  a  clause  in  llw 
^ct  of.  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzahelh,  de- 
claring thai  her  delegates,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  should  oot 
determine  any  thing  to  be  heresy,  but  what  was  adjudged  so 
by  the  authorityof  scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general  conn- 
ciU  ;  and  this  has  perhapa  misled  Dr.  Moaheim  in  the  pastaga 
to  which  this  note  refers.  Much  respect,  indeed,  and  perhaps 
too  much,  has  been  paid  to  the  Fathers  ;  but  that  hai  !>«« 
always  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  of  o6ligation< 
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by  themselves,  and  not  either  by  the  dictates  of  cent. 
human  reason,  or  the  decisions  of  the  ancient'  ^^'■ 
Fathers.  Several  of  the  doctors  among  the  for-p^^gj  „_ 
mer  have  indeed  employed  too  freely  the  saga-  \.>»v>-' 
dty  of  their  natural  understanding,  in  explaining 
those  divine  mysteries  that  are  contuned  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  tms  circumstance  has  induced'many 
to  ima^ne,  that  the  Reformed  adopted  two  sources 
of  religion,  two  criteriona  of  divine  truth,  viz.  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  Human  Reason.  But  per- 
haps it  wiU  be  found,  that,  in  this  respect  doc- 
tors  of  both  communions  have  sometimes  gone 
too  fer,  being  led  on  by  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
and  animated  with  the  desire  of  victory.  For, 
if  we  except  the  singular  tenets  of  some  indivi- 
duals, it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Reformed  are  unanimous  in  the 
matter  now  under  consideration.  They  both 
mdntain,  that  contradictory  propositions  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  faith  ;  and  consequently  that  all 
doctrines  that  contdn  ideas  and  nodons  that  are 
repugnant  to,  and  mutually  destroy  each  other, 
must  be  false  and  incredible.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  Reformed  sometimes  use  tlus  principle  in 
a  contentious  manner,  to  overturn  certain  points 
of  the  Lutheran  system,  which  they  have  thought 
prOTjer  to  reject  [u]. 

XXIX.  The  Reformed,  if  by  this  denomination  n*  (mintt 
We  understand  those  who  embrace  the  sentiments  j^J*^^ 
of  Calvin,  differ  entirely  from  the  Lutherans  iufo^edand 
the  following  points :  ^^^ 

1st,  In  their  notions  of  the  sacrament  of  the  ^^  ■ 
Lord's  supper.    The  Lutfterans  affirms  that  the 
body 

0^C"3  OnrauthorhasliereuDckiubtedlyinriewtheLuthe. 
ran  doctrine  of  ConsubitaDtiation,  which  supposes  tbe  same  ex- 
tended body  to  be  totally  present  in  different  places  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  To  call  this  a  groH  and  glaring  contradiction, 
teemg  rather  the  dictate  of  common  leoset  than  the  suggestion 
of  a  contentious  spirit* 
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■CKNT.  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially  present 
^^''    in  this  sacrament,  though  in  an  incomprehensible 
/  manner ;  and  that  they  are  really  exhibited,  both 
^  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  to  the  wonhy 
and  to  the  unworthy  receiver.     The  Reformd 
hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  man  Christ  is 
only  present  in  this  ordinance  by  the  external 
signs  of  bread  and  wine  ;    though  it  must,  at  tlie 
same  time,  be  observed,  that  this  matter  is  diSer- 
ently  explwned  and  represented  in  the  writings  of 
their  doctors. 

2dly,  In  their  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of 
God,  respecting  man's  salvation.  The  Lutherm 
maintain,  that  the  divine  decrees  respecting  the 
salvation  or  misei'y  of  men  are  founded  upon  i 
previous  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and  dia- 
racters  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Go3,  foreseeing 
from  all  eternity  the  faith  or  incredulity  of  diffe- 
rent persons,  had  reserved  eternal  happiness  for 
the  faithful,  and  eternal  misery  for  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  disobedient.  The  Reformed  entertain  (Hf- 
ferent  sentiments  concerning  this  intricate  point, 
They  consider  the  divine  decrees  ssjree  and  m- 
condilional,  and  as  founded  on  the  mU  of  God, 
which  is  limited  by  no  superior  order,  and  wHch 
is  above  all  laws. 

Sdly,  Concerning  some  religious  rites  andmlu 
iutions,  which  the  Refonned  consider  as  bordering 
upon  superstition,  or  tending,  at  least  to  promote 
it;  while  the  Lutherans  view  them  in  another 
light,  and  represent  all  of  them  as  tolerable,  and 
some  of  them  as  useful.  Such  are  the  use  of 
images  in  the  churches,  the  distinguishing  vest- 
ments of  the  clergy,  the  private  confession  of  sins, 
the  use  of  wafers  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  form  of  exorcism  in  the  cele- 
bration of  baptism,  and  other  ceremonies  f^ 
like  moment.  The  Rejbrmed  doctors  insist  on  llw 
abolition  of  all  these  rites  and  insdtutions;  ^ 
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tbat  upon  this  general  principle,  that  the  discipline  CENr. 
and  worship  of  the  Christian  church  ought  to  be  ^^,, 
restored  to  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  freed  p^^^  j,^ 
from  the  human  inventions  and  ad<^tion3  that  y^yy^u 
were  employed  by  superstition  in  the  times  of  ig- 
noruice,  to  render  them  more  striking  to  the  46- 
luded  multitude. 

XXX.  The  few  heads  of  difierence,  between  the  The  ini>- 
two  communions,  which  have  been  now  briefly  j^^^^jj^ 
pointed  out,  have  furnished  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  these 
of  controversy  to  the  contending  parties,  and"'^"*"'** 
been  drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  intricate 
questions,  and  subjects  of  debate,  that,  by  con- 
sequences, fairly  or  injudiciously  deduced,  have 
widened  the  scene  of  contention,  and  extended 
to  almost  all  the  important  truttis  of  religion. 
Thus  the  debate  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
i}ie  hodif  mid  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  tJte 
Mucharistf  opened  to  the  disputants  a  large  field 
of  inquiry ;  _  in  which  the  nature  and  fruits  of  the 
institutions  called  SacroTnents,  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  Christ's  humanity ,  together  with  the  com- 
munication  of  the  divine  perfections  to  it,  and 
that  inward-frame  of  spirit  that  is  required  in  the 
worship  that  is  addressed  to  the  divine  Saviour,  - 
were  carefully  examined.  In  like  manner,  the 
controversy,  which  had  for  its  object  the  divine 
decrees,  led  the  doctors,  by  whom  it  was  carried 
on,  into  the  most  subtile  and  profound  researches 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes, 
particularly  those  oi justice  ^-ad  goodness  ;  the  doc- 
trines oifale  or  necessity  ;  the  connection  between 
Ituman  liberty  and  divine  prescience  ;  the  extent  of 
God's  love  to  mankind,  and  of  the  benefits  that 
arise  from  the  merits  of  Christ  as  mediator  ;  the 
operations  of  that  divine  spirit,  or  power,  that 
rectifies  the  wills  and  sanctifies  the  affections  of 
men ;  the  perseverance  of  the  elect  in  their  cove- 
nant with  God,  and  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  and 
other 
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CENT.  Other  points  of  great  moment  and  importanw. 
''^''    The  subject  of  debate,  that  was  drawn  from  the 
PART  ir.'"*^  of  certain  external  rites  and  ceremonies  in  r^* 
^^ry>^  ^ous  worship,  was  also  productive  ci  several  ques- 
tions and  enquiries.     For  besides  the  researches 
into  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  ifistitutiois 
to  which  it  gave  occasion,  it  naturally  led  to  a  &* 
cussion  of  the  following  important  questions :  viz. 
.    **  What  are  the  special  marks,  that  characterize 
things   INDIFFERENT  ? — How  fat  is  it  lawful  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  an  adversary*  whose 
opposition  is  only  directed  aganst  things  esteemed 
indifierent  in  their  own  nature? — ^What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  Christian  liberty  ? — Whether  or  no  it  be 
lawful  to  retain,  in  condescension  to  the  prgo* 
dices  of  the  people,  or  with  a  view  to  their  beDe- 
6t,  cert^n  ancient  rites  and  institutions,  which, 
although  they  cany  a  superstitious  aqwct,  naf 
nevertheless  be  susceptible  of  a  fcivoural^  son 
rational  interpretation  ? 
Towhora      XXXI.  It  has  always  been  a  question  much 
^^gMebated  among  protestants,  and  more  espedally 
At  church  in  England  and  Holland,  where  it  has  excited  great 
'*'°"^     commotions  and  tumults,  to  ivhom  the  right  of 
governing  tlie  church,  and  the  power  (^dectdingin 
religious  matters,  property/  belong  t  This  contro- 
versy has  been  determined  in  fevour  of  those  who 
maintain,  that  the  power  of  deciding,  in  matters 
^        of  religious  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government, 
is,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ  himself,' vested 
in  the  church,  and  therefore  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  intrusted  tt-ith,  or  exercised  by  the  dvil 
magistrate ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  grant, 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  latter  to  assist  the 
church  with  his  protection  and  advice,  to  con- 
voke and  preside  in  its  synods  and  councils,  lo 
take  care  that  the  clergy  do  not  attempt  to  carry 
on  any  thing  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  state,  and,  by  his  authority,  to  cm- 
finn  the  validity,  and  secure  the  executibn,  of  the 
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selves  as  supreme  heads  of  the  churchy  and  that  in  Ui-v^ 
relation  to  its  spiritual,  as  well  as  its  temporal  con- 
cerns ;  and  it  is  plain  enough,  that,  on  the  strength, 
of  this  important  title,  both  Henry  VIII.  andnis 
son  Edward  assumed  an  extensive  authority  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  church,  and  looked  upon 
their  spiritual  power,  as  equal  to  that  which  had 
been  unworthily  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff {^f].  But  Queen  Elizabeth  receded  con- 
siderably from  these  high  pretensions,  and  dimi- 
nished die  spiritual  power  of  her  successors,  by 
declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land  extended  only  to  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  not  to  religion  itself;  to  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  and  not  to  the  church  itself ;  or,  in  other 
words,  tlat  the  persons  of  the  clergy  were  alone 
subject  to  their  civil  authority  [:r].  Accordingly, 
we  see  that  the  constitution  of  the  chflrch  of  Eng- 
land  resembles  perfectly  that  of  the  state,  and  that 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  established  in  that  coun- 
try. The  clergy,  consisting  of  the  upper  and 
lower  houses  of  convocation,  are  immediately  as- 
sembled, by  the  archbishop  of  Canter  bun/,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order  from  the  sovereign,  andpro> 
pose  in  these  meetings,  by  common  consent,  such 
measures  as  seem  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  church  j  these  measures  are  laid  before  the 
king  and  parliamen,t,  and  derive  from  their  ap- 
VOL  IV.  E  e  probation 

[w]  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
[«]  Sec  Courayel,  Supplement  aux  deu«  OuvragcB  pour 
le  Defense  de  la  validitc  d»  Ordinations  Anglicanes,  chap,  xv, 

p.*8S.  _       , 

Sy  This  must  be  understood  with  m^iy  restrictions,  if  it 
ran  be  at  all  admitted.  The  whole  tenor  of  Queen  Elizabeth') 
reign  shewed  plainly  that  she  did  not  pretend  to  lesspowerin 
religious  nuuten  than  aoy  of  ter  piedocesior*. 
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CENT,  probation  and  authority  the  force  of  laws  [y]< 
^'ui  ^"*  **  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  matter 
FART  u.  h^  given  occa^on  to  much  altercation  and  de- 
\^rv\j  bate ;  nor  has  it  been  found  easy  to  fix  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  of  these  great 
bodies  in  a  manner  cooformable  to  their  respective 
pretensions,  since  the  king  and  his  council  ex- 
plain them  in  one  way,  and  the  clergy,  more  es- 
pecially those  who  are  zealous  for  the  spiritual 
supremacy  and  independency  of  the  church,  un- 
derstand them  in  another.     The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  plainly  this,  that  the  ecclesiastical  polity  in 
England  has  never  acquired  a  stable  and  consistent 
form,  nor  been  reduced  to  clear  and  certain  prin- 
ciples.    It  has  rather  been  carried  on  and  admi- 
nistered by  ancient  custom  and  precedent,  than 
defined  and  fixed  by  any  regular  system  of  laws 
and  institutions. 
The  form       XXXII.  If  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
^^"i*^  mine  in  what  hands  the  power  of  deciding  afiairs 
vemmeat  of  a  rcUgious  nature  was  to  be  lodged,  it  was  no 
R^tSiiii  less  difficult  to  fix  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment in  which  this  power  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered.    Many  vehement  disputes  were  kindled 
on  this  subject,  which  neither  the  lapse  of  time, 
nor  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom,  have  been  aWe 
to  bring  to  an  amicable  issue.     The  Republic  of 
Geneva,  in  consequence  of  the  councils  of  Cal- 
vin, judged  it  proper  that  the  particular  afiairs  of 
each  church  should  be  directed  by  a  body  of  el- 
ders, or  presbj/ters,  all  invested  with  an  equal  de- 
gree of  power  and  authority ;  that  matters  of  a 
more  public  and  important  nature  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted 

(C?  C.V]  J***  Cosinus,  De  EccleMfe  AngUcance  ReUgwne  rf 
JHsdplina,  ill  the  learned  Thomas  Smith's  FiUs  EruditUs.  Vi- 
rorum,  published  at  LonJtin  in  4to,  in  the  year  1707,^M 
also  Dav.  WiUclna,  De  VeteH  el  Modema  Syncdi  AngUc. 
Constiuuiurts,  tora.  i,  Concil.  Magn..Sritann.  p.  rii. — Neal't 
Histori/  of  the  PurUans,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  3, 15,132. 
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mitted  to  the  jut^ment  of  an  assembly,  or  synod,  cent. 
composed  of  elders  chosen   as  deputies  by  ^^g,^P\jj 
churches  of  a  whole  province  '  or  district ;  and  pakt  ii.* 
that  all  al^rs  of  such  extensive  influence  and  high  \. 
moment,  as  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  sacred 
community  in  general,  should  be  examined  and 
decided,  as  in  times  of  old,  by  a  general  assembly 
of  the  whole  church.     This  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  the  church  of  Geneva  adopted  for  it- 
self [2],  and  left  no  intreaties  or  methods  of  per- 
suasion unemployed,  that  might  recommend  it  to 
the  other  reformed  churches  with  which  they 
lived  in  fraternal  communion.     But  it  w^  obsti- 
£  e  2  nately 

0^  HiJ  The  account  Dr.  Mgshnm  gives  here  and  above 
(sect.  \II.  of  this  chapter)  of  the  form  of  Ecclesiastical  Go- 
veminent  establiihed  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  is  far  from  being 
accurate.  Thei-e  are  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  that  Re- 
public, vie,  the  venerable  company  of  the  pastors  and  profes- 
sors, and  the  consistory ;  for  a  just  description  of  which,  see 
the  judicious  Mr.  Keate's  '  Short  Account  of  the  Ancient 
History,  present  Goveramenti  and  Laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Getaaa,'  printed  for  Bodsley,  in  the  year  1761,  p.  110,  112> 
121,  \ii-. — I  would  only  remarlc,  that  what  this  sensible  au- 
thor observes,  with  respect  to  the  Consistory,  p.  124.  of  his 
interesting  performance,  belongs  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to' 
the  Venerable  Company. — Dr.  Mosheim  seema  to  hare  been 
led  into  this  mistake,  by  imagining  that  the  ecclesiastical  romi 
of  Government  established  in  Scotland,  where  indeed  all  churcll 
affairs  ar^  managed  by  conslstorial,  provincial,  and  national  u- 
semblies,  or,  in  other  words,  by  presbyters,  synods,  and  ge- 
neral synods,  was  a  direct  transcript  of  the  hierarchy  of  Ge- 
neva, It  is  also  probable,  that  he  may  have  been  deceived  by 
reading  in  Neal's^History  of  the  Puritans,  that  the  Scottish 
reformers  approved  of  the  discipline  of  the  reformed  churchei 
of  Geneva  and  Stviteerland,  and  followed  their  plan  of  eccle- 
siastical government.  But  he  ought  to  have  observed,  that 
this  approbation  and  imitation  related  only  to  the  democratical 
form  of  the  church  of  Geneiv,  and  the  parity  of  its  ministers^ 
fie  that  as  it  may,  the  plan  of  government,  whick  our  histo- 
rian here  supposes  to  have  place  at  Geneva,  is  in  reality  that 
which  is  observed  in  Scotland,  and  of  which  no  more  than 
the  first  and  fundamental  principles  were  taken  from  the  dis-< 
ciplinc  of  Calvin.  The  small  territory  of  Geneea  would  not 
admit  of  such  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  poUty  as  Pr.  Mosheim 
here  describes^ 
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CTNT.  nately  rejected  by  the  EngKsh  clergy,  who  re- 
SKCT.  iii.S^'^^J*.**  sacred  and  immutable  that  ancient  form 
PAKT  II.  of  spiritual  government,  according  to  which  a 
•  —  J  certain  district  or  diocese  is  committed  to  the  care 
and  inspection  of  one  ruler  or  bishop,  to  whom 
the  presbyters  of  each  church  are  subject,  as  also 
the  deacons  are  to  the  presby^rs  ;  while  thtMe  af- 
fairs  that  concerned  the  general  interests  of  the 
church  are  treated  in  an  assembly  of  bishops,  and 
of  such  ecclesiastics  as  are  next  to  them  in  rank 
and  dignity.  This  form  of  episcopal  polity  was, 
with  some  small  exceptions,  adopted  by  the"  Bo- 
hemian and  Moravian  brethren  \jt],  who  were 
become  one  of  the  Rrfbrmed  churches ;  but  it 
was  highly  displeasing  to  those  among  the  protes- 
tants,  who  had  embraced  the  sentiments  and  dis- 
cipline of  Calvin.  The  dissensions,  occasioned 
by  these  different  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
were  every  way  adapted  to  produce  a  violent 
schism  in  the  church  ;  and  that  so  much  the  more, 
as  each  of  the  contending  parties  pretended  to 
derive  their  respective  plan  from  the  injunctions 
of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  his  disciples.  And 
in  effect,  it  divided  the  English  nation  into  two 
parties,  who,  during  a  long  time,  treated  each 
other  with  ■  great  animosity  and  bitterness,  and 
whose  feuds,  on  many  occasions,  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  dvil  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  This  schism,  however,  which  did  such 
■  mischief  in  England^  was,  by  the  prudence  and 
piety  of  a  few  great  and  excellent  divines,  con^ 
fined  to  that  country,  and  prevented  from  either 
becoming  universal,  or  interrupting  the  fraternal 
union  that  prevailed  between  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Reformed  churches  abroad.  The 
worthy  men,  that  thus  set  bounds  to  the  influ- 
ence 

[a]  See  Epiat.  <te  Ordinal,  et  Successione  Episcopal,  in 
nnitate  Fratrum  Bohem.  conservaU,  ia  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaffi 
Institution.     Juiis  £ccle&.  p.  IIO* 
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ence  of  these  unhappy  diviaons,  found  great  op-  ctot. 
position  made,  by  the  su^estions  of  bigotry,  to  ^^^,  jj^^ 
their  charitable  purpose.     To  maintain,  however,  part  ii. 
the  bonds  of  union  between  the  episcopal  church  \^'\-^<J 
of  England  and  the  presbyterian  churches  in  fo- 
reign countries,  they  laid  down  the  foUowing 
maxim,  which,   though  it  be  not   universally 
adopted,  tends  nevertheless  to  the  preservation 
of  external  concord  among  the  Reformed^  viz. 
*'  That  Jesus  Christ  has  left  upon  reojrd  no  ex- 
"  press  iryunctions  with  respect  to  the  external 
"  ferm  of  government,  that  is  to  be  observed  in 
"  his  church ;  and  consequently,  that  every  na- 
"  tion  hath  a  right  to  establish  such  a  Form,  as 
"  leemeth  conducive  to  the  interests,  and  suitable 
"  to  the  peculiar  state,  circumstances,  and  exi- 
"  gences  of  the  community,  provided  that  such 
"  an  estabhshment  be  in  no  respect  prejudicial 
"  to  truth,  or  favourable  to  the  revival  of  super- 
*'  stition  [i]." 

XXXni.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Cal^,  notnieitat* 
only  that  flagitious  and  profligate  members  werfe  ^!'"j^ 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  sacred  society,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the  diurch,  but 
also  that  men  of  dissolute  uid  hcentious  lives  were 
punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  arm 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  this  he  differed  en- 
tirely  from  Zuingle,  who,  supposing  that  all  au- 
thority, of  every  kind,  was  lodged  in  the  bands  of 
the  magistrate  alone,  would  not  allow  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  church  the  power  of  exclucUng 
flaritious  offenders  from  its  communion,  or  with- 
holding from  them  the  partidpation  of  its  sacra- 
ECS  ments. 

[Aj  See  Spankemu  Opera,  torn.  ii.  lib.  viii.  is.  p,  JQ55. 
This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  British  divines  tbat  lived 
in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  first  aban- 
doned by  Archbishop  Whitgift.  See  Nej's  HUlortf  of  tht 
Puriftins,  torn,  iii.  p.  140. 
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CENT,  nwiits  [c].  But  the  credit  and  influence  of  Cal- 
gjj^^jj^  vin  were  so  great  at  GenevOy  that  he  accomplished 
FAKT  II.*  ^  purpose,  even  in  the  hxx  of  a  formidable  op. 
^position  from  various  quarters.  He  e&tabUshed 
the  severest  rules  of  discipline  to  correct  the  licen- 
tious nunnera  of  the  times,  by  which  he  exposed 
himself  to  innumerable  peiils  from  the  malignity 
and  resentment  of  the  dissolute,  and  to  perpetui 
contests  with  the  patrons  of  voluptuousness  and 
immorality.  He  executed,  moreover,  these  rules 
of  discipline  with  the  utmost  rigour,  had  them 
strengthened  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  state,  excluded  obstinate  offenders  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  by  the  judidal  sentence 
of  the  Coimstory,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro 
cure  their  banishment  from  the  city ;  not  to  men- 
tion other  kinds  of  punishment,  of  no  mild  na- 
ture, which,  at  his  desire,  were  inflicted  upon 
-men  of  loose  principles  ind  irregular  lives  [^}- 
The 
[c]  See  a  remarkable  letter  of  Rud.  Gualtien,  in  Fuetlin'i 
Ceoturia  I.  EpUtoUfrum  i  Refiirwatoribut  Heloetkis  scriptn- 
rum,  p.  478,  where  he  exprestes  kimself  thus :  "  Eicominu- 
picationem  neque  Zuinghus  . . .  neque  BuUingerus  ufflquam 
probariiBt,  et  . . ,  abititeniiit  tit  qiii  earn  kliqiutido  volue- 
runt  iotrp^ucere  . . .  Basilec  quideni  Oecoluopadius,  mulim 
^issuadente  Zuinglioi  institu^rat  .,.  sed  adeo  non  ^y^abilit 
fuit  iUa  con'iti'^utiof  ut  OecolaippadiuB  illam  abroganti"  &c. 
8eeal*op.90. 

[rf]  Of  all  the  undertakings  of  CaWn,  there  wat  none 
that  UTQlved  biro  in  so  much  trouble,  or  exposed  him  to  such 

Jmmiiient  ganger,  as  tbe  plan  he  had  Formed,  with  mifii  nso- 
utionand  fortitude,  of  purging  the  church,  by  the  esdueioii 
of  obstinate  and  scandalous  ofiendera,  and  inflicting  severe 
puntihments  on  all  such  as  Tiolated  the  laws,  enacted  by  tbe 
church,  oi  hj  the  Cousistory,  which  was  its  represeatafiie-  ^ 
f  The  Life  of  Cal*in,"coiop9sed  by  Beza,  and  prefixed  tohii 
letters. — Spon's/Tidotret^GCT^fve,  and  particularly  the  notes, 
ton),  ii.  p.  45,  65.— Calvin's  ^tteri,  and  more  espeeisliy 
those  addressed  to  Jaques  de  Bourgognc,  pubhshed  at  ^rotter- 
dam,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1*744,  p.  126, 127,  132, 153,  157.- 
TTie  party  at  Geneva,  which'Calvin  called  the  sect  of  pW'* 
tines  (because  they  defended  the  licentious  customs  of  ancient 
times,  the  erection  of  stews,  and  such  Lke  matters,  not' obly 
\>r  their  discourse  and  their  actions,  but  even  by  force  of  annO' 
■  ■ ^.-       ■■■■■■  ■  »¥. 
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The  clergy  m-  Switzerland  were  highly  pleased  -cent. 
with  the  form  of  church-government  that  had    ^^'■ 
been  established  at  Geneva^  and  ardently  desirous  p^i,^  J"' 
of  a  greater  degree  of  power  to  restrwn  the  inso-  v.yv>j 
lence  of  obstinate  ^nners,  and   a  larger  share 
of  authority  in  the  church,  than  they  were  in- 
trusted with  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Zuingle.    They  devoutly  wished  that  the  disci- 
pline of  Calvirt,  might  be  followed  in  their  Can- 
tonSi  and  even  made  some  attempts  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  their  desires  and  their  endeavours  were 
equally  vain  ;  for  the  Cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich, 
and  Easily  cUstinguished  themselves  among  the 
others  in  opposing  this  change,  and  would  by  no 
means  permit  the  bounds,  that  Zuingle  iiad  set 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  to  be  removed, 
nor  its  power  and  authority  to  be  augmented,  in 
any  respect  [e^- 

XXXIV.  All  the  various  branches  of  learning,  Tfce  mm 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  flourished  among  the  °^J,^^ 
Reformed  during  this  century,  as  appears  evii  Rcfonned. 
dently  by  the  great  number  of  excellent  produc- 
tions which  have  been  transmitted  to  our  times. 
Zuingle,   indeed,  seemed  disposed   to   exclude 
philosophy  from  the  pale  of  the  church  [/ ] ;  but 
in  this  mconsiderate  purpose  he  had  few  followers, 
and  the  succeeding  doctors  of  the  Helvetic  church 
E  e  4  were 

\TOs  both  numerous  snd  powerful.  But  the  courage  and  retor 
lution  of  this  great  reformer  gained  the  ucendanti  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  opposition  of  his  euemiet. 

{el  S«e  the  account  of  the  tumults  and  commotions  of  Lau- 
saniie,  in  the  Mtueum  Heheticiqn-  torn,  ii.  p.  119. — The  dit. 
putes  that  were  carried  on  upon  this  occasioD,  in  the  Palati* 
nate,  which  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  Genewit 
are  recorded  by  Altiogius,  in  his  ffist.  EaMs.  Palal.  and  by 
Stnrrius,  in  his  Hia.  Eaia.  Pabt.  German,  p.  212. 

[y]  Zuingle,  in  the  dedication  of  his  book,  De  vetv  vt 
Jaha  Reli^otieflo  Francis  I.  king  of  Fratux,  expresses  him, 
self  in  the  following  teniw :  "  Philosophic  Jnterdictum  est  « 
Christ!  Scholia:  at  isti  (Sorboiiists)  fecenmt  earn.  CfxktfJik 
wrbi  raafiWtram," 
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CENT,  were  soon  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  philoso- 
j^y^jjphical  knowledge,  more  especially  in  controver- 
pART  «.  sies,  and  researches  of  a  theolo^cal  kind.    Hence 
»«i'v>k^  it  was,  that  in  the  year  1588,  an  academy  was 
founded  at  Geneva  by  Calvin,  whose  6rst  care 
was  to  place  in  this  new  seminary  a  professor  of 
philosophy  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
principles  of  reasoning.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
this  professor  had  a  very  liiriited  province  assigned 
him,  being  obliged  to  confine  his  instructions  to 
A  mere  interpretation  of  the  precepts  of  Aristo- 
tle, who  at  this  time  was  the  oracle  of  all  the 
public  schools  [g-],  and  whose  philosophical"  prin- 
ciples and  method  were  exclusively  adopted  by  all 
the  other  Reformed  academies ;  though  it  is  cer- 
tain,  that  the  philosophy  of  Ramus  was,  for  some 
time,  preferred  by  many  of  the  doctors  of  Easil 
to  that  of  the  Stagirite  [AJ. 
•na  inter-     XXXV.  The  Reformed  church,  from  its  very 
^^^.^infency,  produced  a  great  number  of  expoators 
*onai      of  scnpture,  whose  learned  and  excellent  com- 
•tnpture-   nientaries  deserve  a  memorable  place  [i]  in  the 
history  of  theological  science.     T&e-' exposition 
that  Zuingle  has  given  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  is  fer  from  being 
desdiuta 

-  Tffl  Beza,  in  hiB^pjrfo&eTXeofogMtE  (ep.'xxxvi,  p.  156)» 
speak  thus  :  "  Certain  nobis  ac  conatitutum  est)  et  ia  ip^s  tra- 
dendii  legicia  et  in  ceteris  explicandis  disciplioie  ab  Atistbtelit 
Kntentia  ^tantillum  quidcm  dcflectere." 

[A]  See  Casp.  Brandtii  Vita  JacoU  jtrtninii,  p.  12,  13)  S2, 
ISy  [)J  Dr.  Moaheitn  pays-a  tribute  to  ^ese  great  men  of 
the  Reformed  church,  that  seems  to  be  estortod  by  justice, 
with  a  kind  of  effbit,  frotn  the  Bpirit  of  party.  He  says,  tbat 
Zuingle'a  laboun  are  not  contemptible ;  that  Calrin  attempt- 
ed an  iHustrstion  of  the  sacred  writing's  ]  that  the  New  Tei> 
lament  of  Beza  has  not,  even  ac  this  day,  entirely  lost  the  re- 
putation it  formerly  enjoyed.  This  is  faint  praise  ;  and  therr, 
fore  the  translator  has,  without  departing  from  the  tenor  of 
the  author's  phraseology,  animated  a  littfe  the  coldoeis  of  Jii* 
fBoegyric,  ■ 
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fiestitute  of  merit  [A].     He  was  succeeded  by  cent. 
Bullinger,   Oecolampadius,    and  Musculus,    and     ^^'■ 

.".  .'  ,,.,..  ..  KKnT.    Ill 


theless  a  certain  degree  of  approbation  and  esteem. 
But  the  two  divines  who  shone  with  a  superior 
and  unrivalled' lustre  in  this  learned  list  of  sacred 
expositors,  were  John  Calvin,  and  Theodore  fieza. 
The  former  composed  an  excellent  commentary 
on  almost  all  the  books  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  the 
latter  published  a  Latin  Version  of  the  New 
Testamentt  enriched  with  theological  and  critical 
observations,  which  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  enjoys,  at  thiiMay,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  reputation  and  applause  with  which  it 
vns  crowned  at  its  first  appearance.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  the  greatest  part 
of  these  commentators,  that,  wisely  neglecting 
those  allegorical  significations  and  mystical  mean- 
ings that  the  irregular  fancies  of  former  exposi- 
tors had  attributed  to  the  terms  of  Holy  Writ, 
they  employed  their  whole  diligence  and  industry 
in  investigating  the  literal  sense,  the  full  energy 
of  the  words  of  scripture,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
true  intention  of  the  sacred  writer.  It  must,  how- 
fever,  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of 
these  interpreters,  and  more  especially  Calvin, 
have  been  sharply  censured  for  applying  to  the 
temporal  state  Mid  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  se- 
veral prophecies  that  point  to  the  Messiah,  and 
to  the  Christian  dispensation  in  the  most  evident 
and  palpable  manner,  and  thus  removing  some  of 

flS"  fi]  It  was  not  only  on  the  books  of  the  New  Te s Hbf ?£.^ ,■''"• 
ment  that  Zuingle  employed  his   very  learned  and  excellent     "~ 
labours.     He  expounded  the  book  of  Gensis,  together  with 
the  twenty-four  first  chapters  of  Exodus,  ^nd  gave  new  ver^ 
eions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  of  the 'Prophecies  of  Isaiah  an4 
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CEHT.  the  most  striking  arguments  in  favour  of  the  dm* 
^^*-    nity  of  the  gospel  [/]. 
'fabt'ii!     XXXVI.  The  state  of  theology,  and  the  revo- 
x,„rv->j  lutions  it  underweTit  among  the  Helvetic    and 
Thnheoio-the  Other  Reformed  churches,  were  pretty  much 
J^^^^the  same  with  what  it  met  with  among  the  'Lu. 
Reformed  therans.    Zuinglc  was  one  of  the  first  reformed 
thwcb.     doctors  who  reduced  that  sacred  sdence  into  a 
certain  sort  of  order,  in  his  book  Ckmcemmg  true 
and  false  Religion,  which  contained  a  brief  exposi- 
tion  of  the   principal   doctors  of  Christianity. 
This  production  was  followed  by  one  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  contents,  and  perfect  in  its 
kind,  composed  b^  Calvin,  and  entided,  Imlt- 
tutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  held  in  the 
Reformed   churches   the  same    rank,  authority, 
and  credit,  that  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melanc- 
thon  obtained  among  us  [m].     The  example  oi 
Calvin  animated  the  doctors  of  his  Commumoti, 
and  produced  a  great  number  of  writers  of  Commsm 
place  Divmity,  some  more,  others  less  volumi- 
nous, among  which  Musculus,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
Fiscator  particularly  excelled.     The  most  andeDt 
of  these  writers  are,  generally  speakuig,  the  best, 
on  account  of  their  simplicity  and  clearness,  being 
untainted  with  that  affectation  of  subtilty,  and 
that  scholastic  S[nrit,  that  have  eclipsed  the  m^t 
of  many  a  good  genius.     Calvin  was  a  model  in 
this  respect,  more  especially  in  }m  Institutes ;  a 
work  remarkable  for  the  finest  elegance  of  style, 
and  the  greatest  ease  and  perspicuity  of  expresaon, 
together  with  the  most  perfect  umplidty  of  me* 
thod,  and  clearness  of  argument.    But  this  um* 
pUcity  was  soon  e^ed  by  the  intricate  science  of 

the 

[r}  See  £gidii  Huonii  C/fhinus  Judahans,  publisW  >C 
Witlanherg,  id  8vo,  ia  the  year  1595,  which  was  refuted  bf 
Ilavi4  P^reuB,  in  a  book  published  the  same  year,  under  the 
,       title  of  Calvintis  Orthodoxus. 

ttj-  [m]  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  Ih?  Ieanied»iu 
^ik9r  of  this  History  is  a  J^utheraQ, 
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the  schools.    The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which   cent. 
was  taught  in  almost  all  the  seminaries  of  learn-    ^^'' 
ing,  and  suffered  much  from  falling  into  bad  hands,  p^^'i.  j,.' 
insinuated  itself  into  the  regions  of  theology,  and  ■^w'^ 
rendered   them   barren,   thorny,   intricate,    and 
gloomy,  by  the  enormous  multitude  of  barbarous 
terms,  captious  questions,  minute  distinctions,  and 
useless  subtUties,  that  followed  in  its  train  [n]. 
XSXVII.  The 

[n]  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  scholastic 
method  of  teaching  theology  seeni»  to  have  first  infected  our 
(ihe  XiUCherao]  f;hurch,  though  the  contagion  spread  itself, 
600Q  after,  among  the  reformed  doctors.  It  was  certainly 
very  recent  in  HoUand  at  the  time  of  the  famous  synod  of  Dort. 
Tn  this  auembly  Maccovius,  profesB&r  at  Franeker,  a  man 
deejrfy  ierted  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
was  accused  of  heresy  by  his  colleague  Sihr^ild  Lubbert. 
Whe[(  the  jnatter  wjs  esamined,  the  synod  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  Maccovius  was  unjustly  accused  of  heresy  ;  but 
tiiat,  in  his  divinity  lectures,  he  had  not  followed  that  simpli. 
cityof  method,  and  clearness  of  enpreesion,  that  are  commend- 
abfe  in  a  public  teacher  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  he  rather 
followed  the  subtile  manner  of  the  scholastic  doctors,  than 
t'le  plain  and  unaffected  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers. 
The  deciflion  of  the  synod  is  expressed  by  Walter  Balcan. 
<]ual  (id  the  acts  of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  that  are  sub- 
joined to  his  letters  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton)  in  the  following 
words:  "  Maccovium  .  .  .  nulliua  hireseos  reum  teneri  ... 
peccasse  eum,  quod  quihusdam  ambiguis  et  obscuris  scholas- 
ticLS  phrasibus  usub  sit :  Quod  scholasticuni  docendi  modum 
conettir  in  Belgicis  academiis  introducere  . . .  Moncndum  es- 
se eutn,  ut  cum  spititu  sancto  toquatur,  non  ci:m  Bellarmino 
aut  Suarezio*."  These  admonitions  produced  but  little  ef- 
fect on  Maccovius,  as  appears  ■  by  his  theological  writings, 
which  are  richly  seasoned  with  scholastic  wit  and  intricate 
speculations.  He  therefore  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  into,  the  theological 
system  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Holland.  He  was  not, 
however,  alone  in  this  attempt,  but  was  seconded  by  the  acute 
Mr,  WjlUam  Ames,  minister  of  the  Enghsh  church  at  the 
Hague,  and  several  others  of  the  same  scholastic  turn.  This 
method  of  teaching  theology  must  have  been  in  use  among  ' 
^most  all  the  reformed  doctors  before  the  synod  of  Dort,  if 
we  give  credit  to  Epitcopius,  who,  in  the  last  discoarse  he 
addressed 
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CENT.       XXXVIL  The  Reformed  doctors  of  this  cen> 

XVI.    tmy  generally  concluded  their  treatises  of  didactic 

FART  II.'  theology  with  a  delineation  of  the  moral  dutia 

v^,ry>^  that  are  incumbent  upon  Christians,  and  the  rules 

The  M^ie  of  practice  that  are  prescribed  in  the  Gospel  This 

^^Pj^j"''^J  method  was  observed  by  Calvin,  and  was  follow. 

wx^bl^r  ed,  out  of  respect  for  hb  exaII:^)le,  by  ahnostaU 

the  divines  of  hb  communion,  who  looked  upon 

him  as  their  model  and  their  guide.  This  eminent 

man,  towards   the  concluwm  of   his  Jnstituki, 

speaks  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  ends 

of  civil  government ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  gira 

the  portraiture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  aim 

Qtristian,  but  in  a  mudi  more  concise  maoner 

than  the  copiousness,  dignity,  and  importance  of 

the  subject  seemed  to  require.     The  progress  of 

morality  among  the  Reformed,  was  obstructed  by   i 

t!^e  very  same  means  that  retarded  its  improve-  | 

ment  among  the  Lutherans.     It  was  n^led   ' 

amidst  the  tumult  of  controversy ;  and  whileevery 

pen  was  drawn  to  maintain  certain  system  of  dec- 

fri/iej  few  were  employed  in  cultivating  or  pro 

inotiog  that  noblest  of  all  sciences,  which  has 

virtue,  life,  and  manners  for  its  objects. 

This 

sddrested  to  hii  ditciplei  at  Lei/den,  tells  t^  tbit  !k  W 
carefully  aroided  this  scholastic  diviaity  j  and  that  this  «d 
the  principal  cause  that  had  drawn  on  him  the  lehemeDtbi- 
tred  and  oppotitlon  of  all  tbe  pther  professors  and  teschcn  « 
theology.  His  worda  are  as  follow ;  "  Videbam  Teriuiwi 
mutcarum  et  maximarum  rerum  ia  ipsa  scriptura  sacn,  cUbo. 
nttis  humana  industria  phrasibus,  iDgeuioais  Toculanm  £ctio- 
nibus,  locorum  communiunii  artj&ciu^s  testuris,  exquiiii^ 
tcrminorum  ac  formulaium  inveationibus  adeo  inYolnt™' f' 
plexam  et  intricatam  redditain  esse,  ut  Oedipo  Mcpe  opu>H- 
set  ad  Sphiagem  illam  theologicam  enodandiam,  [taeit,>it 
faiDC  primac  lacrymx—Reducendam  itaque  tenoinormo  *l** 
tolicornni  et  cuivis  obviorum  simplicitatem  semper  aequeiKbi> 
pulavi,  et  seq^ueetrandas,  quai  academiie  et  scbdls  tsDqiBi> 
proprias  sibi  vendicant)  logicas,  philosophicasque  specubtHX"* 
et  dictiones."  See  Fhilippi  Limboictui  FUa  iittsKjWi  P' 
>i:S,  12i. 
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This  master-sdence,  which  Calvin   and  his  cent. 
associates  had  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state,     ^^'' 
was  first  reduced  into  some  Idnd  of  form,  and  ex-  p^^V  n< 
plained  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  and  v 
predion,  by  William  Perkins  [o],  an  English 
divine,  as  the  Reformed  doctors  universally  allow. 
He  was  seconded  in  this  laudable  underta^ng  by 
Teling^us,  a  native  of  Holland,  whose  writmgs 
were  composed  in  the  Dutch  language.     It  was 
by  a  worthy  and  pious  spirit  of  emulation,  excited 
by  the  example  of  these  two  doctors,  that  Wil- 
liam Ames,  a  native  .of  Scotland,  and  professor  of 
divinity  at  Franeker  {^p~\,  was  engaged  to  compose 
a  complete  Body  of  Christian  Moraiity[|/].  lliese 
writers 

{C?  [o]  Mr.  William  Perkins  was  born  at  Marston,  in  ITar- 
Wchkire,  ia  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  educated' 
in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  be  waa  Fellow. 
He  was  one  of  the  moat  famous  practical  writen  aod  preach- 
ers of  his  age.  His  puritanical  and  non -conforming  principle* 
eiposedhim  to  the  cognizance  of  the  High  Commission  Court; 
but  hia  peaceable  behaviour,  and  eminent  reputation  in  the 
learned  world,  procured  him  an  exemption  from  the  perse- 
cutions that  fell  upon  his  brethren.  His  works,  which  were 
printed  in  three  volumes  folio,  afford  abundant  proofs  of  hia 
piety  aad  industry,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  be 
died  in  the  44th  year  of  bis  age. 

0:3"  [p]  Cr-  William  Ames,  educated  at  Cambridge,  under 
Mr.  Perkins,  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft, Knd  was  invited  fay  the  States  of  Friesland  to  the  divi- 
nity chair  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  during  the  space  of  twelve  years,  after  which 
be  removed  to  RoUerdam,  at  the  invitation  of  an  Englisb 
church  there,  and  became  their  pastor. .  He  was  at  the  synod  of 
i^orj,  and  informed  King  James' ambassador  at  tbe/^cigi/f,froin 
time  to  time,  of  the  debates  of  that  assembly.  Besides  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Arminians,  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing: JUedallaT/ieologits  (the  work  here  referred  toby  Dr. 
Mosheim)  ; — Manudvctio  Logica; — Cases  of  Conscience'} — 
/inalgstM  on  the  Boole  of  Pmlnti ; — Notes  on  the  First  and  Se- 
cond  EjAstlei  of  St.  Peter,  Sfc.  These  productions  are  not  void 
of  merit,  considering  the  times  in  which  they  were  written. 

C>  [y]  In  the  Dedication  and  Preface  of  his  famous  book 
De  Consd^itiaet  ejtu jure,  Jir.  Ataetobaeryts  [Pre^al.^.S.) 

that 
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CENT,  writers  were  succeeded  by  others,  who  still  thrw 
XVI.    feither  light  on  this  important  science.    ■ 
71It  "'.'    .  XXXVIII.    The    Reformed   church  was  lesj 
t.„rvis_,  disturbed,  during  this  century,  by  sects,  (fiviaons, 
Thecon.    and    theological    disputes,    than    the   Lutheran, 
J^'J'/j^"  which  was  often  a  prey  to  the  most  unhappy  dis- 
the  Spirit-  sensions.     This  cirtumstance  b  looked  upon  by 
^u.ib«-  tijg  former  as  a  matter  of  triumph,  though  it  may 
be  very  easily  accounted  for  by  all  such  as  are 
acquainted   with  the  History  of  the  Reformed 
t'hurch  [r'].    We  have,  however,  in  the  writings 
of  Calvin,  an  account,  and  also  a  refutation,  of 
a  most  pernicious  sect  that  sprung  up  in  that 
church,  and  produced  troubles  of  a  more  deplo- 
rable kind  than  any  that  happened  in  our  com- 
munity [s].    This  odious  sect,  which  assumed  the 
denominations  oi  Libertines,  and  Spiritual  Brelh- 
ren  and  Sisters,  arose  in  Flanders,  was  headed 
by  Pockesius,  Ruffus,  and  Quintin,  got  a  certain 
footing  in  France  through  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister 
to  Francis  I.  and  found  patrons  in  several  of  the 
Reformed 
that  an  excessive  zeal  for  doctrine  had  prodnced  an  unhappy 
,  neglect  of  morality,  "  Quod  hsec  pare  prophetii  (i-  e.  mora- 

lity) haetetius  minus  fuerit  exculta,  hoc  inde  fnit,  qaodpnmv 
pilares  nostri  perpetuo  in  acie  adveraus  hostes  pugnaaCi  Mf"^ 
propiignare,  et  aream  ecclesia;  purgare,  necessitate  ^uadaw 
cogebantur,  ita  ut  a^ros  el  viueas  plantare  et  rigare  non  potu- 
crint  ei  voto,  sicut  bello  fervente  ueo  venire  sofet."  The  ad- 
dress to  the  stirdents  of  Franeker,  which  is  subjoined  to  this 
book,  under  the  title  of  Panenesia  ad  Studiosos,  &c.  desenfi 
to  be  perused,  as  it  confirms  farther  what  has  been  alreadT 
observed  with  respect  to  the  neglect  of  the  science  of  moralitj. 
"  Theologi  (says  he)  prxchre  se  iiislructos  putairt  ad  omiiM 
,  eflicii  soi  partes,  si  dogmau  tantum  intelligant. — Nequetanw 
'a  dogmata  sccutantur,  sed  ilia  sola,  qua;  prsecipue  toltnt 


agitar _,.. 

(C)-  [)■]  Dr.  Mosheim  ought  to  have  given  us  a  bint  of  h" 
manner  of  accounting  for  this,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  )an'% 
been  son)pwhat  at  a  loss  for  a  favourable  solution. 

tc5-  Is}  Why  all  these  comparisons  ?  Our  authorieeir^ 
on  some  occasions,  to  tiogo  li is  historical  relation  witbiw 
•pint  of  party. 
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Reformed  churches  [/}.  Their  doctrine,  as  far  cent. 
as  it  can  be  known  by  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  *^- 
its  other  antagonists,  (for  these  fanatics  pubUshed^^*^"|" 
no  account  of  their  tenets  that  is  come  to  my  v^^^v^^/ 
knowledge),  amounted  to  the  following  propo- 
sitions :  "  That  the  Deity  was  the  sole  operattng 
"  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate 
"  ai^orof  all  human  actions  ;  that,  consequently, 
"  the  distinctions  o£  good  and  evil,  that  had  been 
"  established  with  respejt  to  these  actions,  were 
"  false  and  groundless,  and  that  men  could  not, 
"  properly  speaking,  commit  sin  ;  that  religion 
"  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  spirit,  or  rational 
"  soul,  -with  the  Supreme  Being  ;  that  all  those 
"  who  had  attained  this  happy  union,  by  sublime 
"  contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind,  were 
"  then  allowed  to  indulge,  without  e:sception  or 
"  restraint,  their  appetites  and  passions;  that  all 
"  their  actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly 
"  innocent ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
"  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity."  These 
extravagant  tenets  resemble,  in  such  a  striking 
manner,  the  opinions  of  the  BeghardSy  or  Brethren 
qfifte  Free  Spirit,  that  it  appears  to  me,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  the  Libertines,  or  Spirituals,  now 
under  consideration,  were  no  more  than  a  remnant 
of  that  ancient  sect.  The  place  of  their  origin 
confirms  this  hypothesis ;  since  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
Flanders  almost  swarmed  with  licentious  fanatics 
of  this  kind. 
XXXIX.  We  must  not  confound,  as  is  fre-Andwi* 


who  gave  him  much  trouble  and  perplexity  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  ministry,  I  mean 

the 

Ci]  See  "  Calvini  Instructio  adtersus  fanalicum  et  furiotaia 
■ectam  LibeRiDorum^  quite  spiritualcB  vocaut,  in  Tractattbuf 
ejug  Theologicis." 
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CENT,  the  LibertiTies  of  Geneva.  These  were  rather » 
g^\„^  cabal  of  rakes  than  a  sect  of  fanatics.  For  they 
PART  11.*  made  no  pretences  to  any  religious  systetn,  bnt 
\,yy*^  pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of  leading  volnptuoiu 
and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could 
not  bear  the  severe  discipline  of  Calvin,  who  pu- 
nished with  rigour,  not  only  dissolute  manners, 
but  also  whatever  carried  the  aspect  of  irreligioa 
and  impety.  This  irregular  troop  stood  for^  in 
defence  of  the  licentiousness  and  dissipation  ttit 
had  reigned  in  their  dty  before  the  Refonnation, 
pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  those  brothels, 
banquetings,  and  other  entertainments  of  a  sen- 
sual kind,  which  the  regulations  of  Calvin  were 
designed  to  abolish,  and  employed  all  the  Intter- 
ness  of  reproach  and  invective,  all  the  resouroj 
of  fraud  and  violence,  Sll  the  powers  of  fecdon,  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  [»].  In  xhis  turbulent 
cabal  there  were  several  persons,  who  were  not 
only  notorious  for  their  dissolute  and  scandalous 
manner  of  living,  but  also  for  their  athastica! 
impiety  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  Of  this 
odious  class  was  Gruet,  who  attacked  Calvin 
with  the  utmost  animosity  and  fury,  calling  Hm 
bishop  Asculanensis,  the  new  pope,  and  branding 
■  him  vpith  other  contumelious  denominations  (rf  J 
like  nature.  This  Gruet,  denied  the  Divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  diiference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
rejected,  with  disdain,  the  doctrines  that  are  held 
the  most  sacred  among  Christians;  for  which  im- 
pieties he  was  at  last  brought  before  the  civil  tri- 
bunals, in  the  year  1550,  and  was  condemned  W 
death  tw\ 

XL  The 

[h]  Spon'8  Hisloire  de  Geniroe,lom,  ii.  p.  44.  in  tlieNolM 
of  the  editor,  id  the  edition  in  IZmo.  published  »t  Gmf  i" 
1730. 

tw]  Id.  torn.  ii.  p.  47.  in  the  Notei. 
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XL.  The  opposition  that  was  made  to  Calvin   cent. 
did  not  end  here.    He  had  contests  of  another  ^^^"^ 
kind  to  sustain  against  thoie  who  could  not  relish  p^^T  n.* 
his  theological  system,  and,  more  especially,  his  v>'v>»' 
melanchc^y  and  discouraging  doctrine  in  relation  Cainn'i 
to  eternal  and  absolute  Decrees.  ITiese  adversaries  J^Xoii- 
felt,  by  a  disagreeable  experience,  the  warmth  anduiioi 
violence  of  hia  haughty  temper,  and  that  impa- 
tience of  contradiction  that  arose  from  an  over- 
jealous  concern  for  his  honour,  or  rather  for  his 
ttorivalled  supremacy.    He  would  not  suffer  them 
to  remain  at  Geneva ;  nay,  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy, being  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his  passions,  he  accused  them  of  crimes,  trom  - 
which  they  have  been  fuHy  absolved  by  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  unprejudiced  posterity  {jt^* 
Among  these  victims  of  Calvin's  unUmited  power 
and  excessive  zeal,  we  may  reckon  Sebastian 
Castalio,  master  of  the  public  school  at  Geneva, 
who,  though  not  exempt  from  failings  C^],  was 
nevertheless   a  xaxa   of  protnty,  and  was   also 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  taste.     As  this  learned  man  could 
^ot  approve  of  all  the  measures  that  were  followed, 
nor  indeed  of  all  the  opinions  that  were  enter- 
tained by  Calvin  and  his  colleagues,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  absolute  and  unconditional  pre- 
destination, he  was  deposed  from  his  office  in  the 

VOL.  -IV.  ■  s  f  year 

fi]  At  this  day,  we  rasy  venture  to  spe&k  thus  freely  of 
tbe  raih  decisions  of  Calvio,  since  even  the  doctors  of  Genntt, 
«s  well  B3  those  of  the  other  Reformed  churches,  ingenitoiuly 
acknowledge  that  the  eminent  talents  and  excellent  qualities 
of  that  great  man  were  accompanied  with  great  defects,  for 
w^hich,  however,  they  plead  indulgence,  in  consideration  ofhii 
services  and  virtues.  See  the  Notes  to  Spon's  Niaoire  de  Gt- 
RAW,  torn.  ii.  p.  no.  as  also  the  Preface  to  Calmn'i  Letten 
to  Jaques  de  Bourgogne,  p,  19.  "■ 

cO"  [y]  See  Bayk't  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Cdcta&o.  is 
whiah  the  merit  ai>d  demerit  of  that  learned  ni«a  teem  to  be 
impartially  and  accuraulycfiiBiaed.  . 
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CENT,  year  1544,  and  banished  the  dty,     The  m^- 
^^^■'    strifes  of  Basil  received,  nevertheless,  tlus  kge- 
PART  II.'  "io^s  exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek  professorsfip 
y  in  their  university  [z]. 

XLI.  A  like  fate  happened  to  Jerom  Bobec, 
a  French  monk  of  the  Carmelite  order,  who, 
though  much  inferior  to  Castalio  in  genius  and 
learning,  was  nevertheless  judged  worthy  of 
esteem,  on  account  of  the  motive  that  brought 
him  to  Geneva ,-  for  it  was  a  conviction  of  the  ei- 
cellence  of  the  protestant  reli^on  that  eng^ 
him  to  abandon  the  monastic  retreats  of  supeisti- 
tion,  and  to  repair  to  this  city,  where  he  followed 
the  profession  of  physic.  His  imprudence,  iov- 
ever,  was  great,  and  was  the  pnndpal  ause  of 
the  misfortunes  thlt  befel  him.  It  led  Um,  in  tie 
■year  1551,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  fall  congre- 
gation, after  the  conclusion  of  divine  worship,  acd 
to  declaim,  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  against 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  Decrees :  for  whidi  he 
was  cast  into  prison,  and,  soon  after,  sent  into  ba- 
nishment. He  then  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and 
.  published  the  most  bitter  and  slanderous  libels, 
in  which  the  reputation,  conduct,  and  morals  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  were  cruelly  attacked  [«]■ 
From  this  treatment  of  Bolsec  arose  the  misun- 
derstanding between  Calvin  and  Jaques  de 
Bourgogne,  a  man  illustrious  by  his  descent  fiofli 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  was  Calvin's  gifit 
■patron  and  intimate  friend,  and  who  had  settled 
at  Geneva  with  no  other  view  than  to  enjoy  the 


.  Iz]  See  Uytenbogard's  Ecclesiastical  NiiioTy,  wnttcn  u 
Dutch,  part  11.  p.  70 — 73,  where  that  author  end«i«ii«si" 
defend  the  innocence  of  Caatalio.      See  also  Cobmesii  /w'" 


OrieiUalis,  p.  99 Bayle's  Diet.  torn.  i.  p.  792. 

■  ^    [a]  See  Bayle's  Did.  at  the  article  Bolsec— Spoo'i  Sli- 
de penevr,  torn.  ii.  p.  55.  in  the  Notes Biilioih.  JitdsU^ 

torn,  xxxii.  p.  446»  torn.,  xxxiv.  p.  409.    . 
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pleasure  ofcprivefsing  with  him.  Jaques  de  Bour-  cent. 
.gogne  had  employed  Bolsec  as  his  physician,  and^^'" 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  services,  that  he  en-  p^„T  n,* 
deavoured  to   support  him,  and  to  prevent  his  ^^vx^ 
being  ruined  by  the  enmity  andauthority  of  Cal- 
vin.    This  incensed  the  latter  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  turned  the  force  of  his  resentment  against 
this  illustrious  nobleman,  who,  to  avoid  his  ven- 
geance, removed  from  Geneva,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  rural  retreat'[6]. 

XLU.  Bernardin  Ochinus,  a  native  of  Siena^nniiriA 
and,  before  his  conversion,  general  of  the  order  O''^'"-' 
of  Capuchins,  was,  in  the  year  1543,  banished 
from  Switzerland,  in  consequence  of  a  sentence 
passed  upon  him  by  the  Helvetic  church.  This 
proselyte,  who  was  a  man  of  afertile  imagination, 
and  a  lively  and  subtile  turn  of  mind,  had  been 
invited  to  Zurich  as  pastor  of  the  Italian  church 
established  in  that  city.  But  the  freedom,  or  ra- 
ther the  Ucentiousness,  of  his  sentiments,  ejqwsed  . 
him  justly  to  the  displeasure  of  those  who  had  been 
his  patrons  and  protectors.  For,  among  many 
other  opinions  very  different  from  those  that 
were  commonly  received,  he  maintained  that  the 
law,  which  confined  a  husband  to  one  wife,  was 
susceptible  of  exceptions  in  certain  cases.  In  his 
writings  also  he  propagated  several  notions  that 
were  repugnant,  to  the  theological  system  of  the 
Helvetic  doctors,  and  pushed  nis  enquiries  into 
many  subjects  of  importance,  with  a  boldness  and 
freedom  that  were  by  no  means  suitable  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Some  have,  however,  undertaken  his  defence, 
and  have  alleged  in  his  behalf,  that  the  errors  he 
m^ntained  at  the  time  of  his  banishment,  (when, 
F  f  2  worn 


[J]  See  Lettres  de  Calvin  ^  Jaques  de  Bourgogne,  Preface, 
p.  8. — La  BiUiotheqae  Raisonnie,  torn,  xxxiv.  p.  441.  ^oxa^ 
xxxiv.  p.  t06. 
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wcT^  HI  ^^  rather  an  object  of  compassion,  than  of  resent- 

PART  II.'  ment),  were  cot  of  such  a  heinous  nature  as  to  jus* 

\^v-v^  tify  80  severe  a  punishment.    However  that  may 

have  been,  this  unfortunate  exile  retired  into  Po- 

land,  where  he  embraced  the  communion  of  the 

Anti-trinitarians  and  Anabaptists  [c],  and  ended 

his  days  in  the  year  1564  [rf]. 

Ttecontro-     XLUL  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  those  very 

J^"^  doctors,  who   animadverted  with  such  severity 

chucch  of  upon  all  those  who  dared  to  dissent  iirom  any  part 

^A^    oftheir  theological  system,  thought  proper,  never- 

PunuDL    theless,   to  behave   with    the    greatest  drcum- 

spection,  and  the  most  pacific  spirit  of  mildness, 

in  the  long  controversy  that  was  carried  on  nidi 

such  animosity  between  the  Furitans,  and  the 

abettors  of  episcopacy  in  England,    For  if,  oa  the 


[c]  Baverii  ^Mio/ef  Capucmorum. — Together  with»l»oii 
entitled,  La  guerre  Seraphique,  ou  HUtoire  desperik^^icmm 
fajorietfcj  6'opucAifW^livr.  ii.  p.  14?.  livr.  hi.  p.  190,230. 
—Oiseroationes  HaUnsea  Laiirut,  tom.iv.  Obserr.sx.p*^, 
torn.  V.  Obeerv-  i.  p.  S.r^Bayle't  Diction,  at  the  article  Oci«' 
— <^farist.  Sandii  Bibliolh.  Anti  Trinitar.  p.  i.  Niceroc,  M'- 
moirei  pour  servir  a  I'  Histoire  des  hommes  iSustres,  ton.  lii. 
p.  166. 

tC^  [rf]  Ochinus  did  not  leave  the  accusatigns  of  hii  »i«f- 
saries  without  a  reply  ;  be  published,  in  Italian,  Fire  Boobof 
Apology  far  his  character  and  conducti  which  were  printei 
together  with  a  Latin  translation  of  them,  by  Seb.  Castalioi 
without  the  date  of  the  year.  The  Geneva  edition  of  this  apt|- 
logy  bears  date  1554.,  and  is  in  8vo.  There  is  a  GermaB  edi- 
tion in  4to,  published  (according  to  Vogtius,  Calal.  Ui.r^- 
p.  430.)  in  the  year  1556.  That  copy  in  the  Jena  library  bei« 
date  1559.  See  Mylius'  MuTnor.  Acad.  Jenens.  C.  c.  p-«2. 
£exB«  in  his  letter  to  Dudithiiis,  insults  the  memory  of  Ochimis. 
anifpty  ends  to  justify  the  severity  with  which  he  was  treireJ, 
in  sucha  taunting  and  uncharitable  manner  as  does  him  ntw 
.credii.  See  his  £pM/.  TAeoig.  Gemwar,  1575.  in  12nio.Epiil- 
i.  p-.  10.  andEp.  81.  What  the  writers  of  the  RomiabchuKn 
have  laid  to  the  charge  of  Ochinus,  may  he  seen  in  the  life "' 
Cardinal  Co nunendoni,  written  by  Gratiani,  bishop  of /ft"™"' 
(aod  jiubliGhed  ia  a  French  translation  by  the  eloquent  Fls- 
Aier,  bishop  of  Nimet),  B.  2.  C.  9.  p.  138—1*3.  N- 
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one  hand,  they  could  not  but  stand  well  afiected  cent. 
to  the  Puritans,  who  were  stedfast  defenders  of  ^^'■ 
the  disdpUne  and  sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  p^^  j  „_' 
church ;  so,  on  the  other,  they  were  connected  \,^y>J 
with  the  episa^al  doctors  by  the  bonds  of  Chris- 
tian communion  and  fraternal  love.  In  this  critical 
situation,  their  whole  thoughts  were  turned  to- 
wards recondhation  and  peace ;  and  they  ex- 
horted their  brethren,  the  Ptiritans,  to  put  on  a 
spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance  towards  the' 
episcopal  church,  and  not  to  break  the  bonds 
of  charity  and  communion  with  its  rulers  or  its 
members.  Such  was  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  doc- 
tdrs  in  Switzerland  tovzrds  the  church  oi  England, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  treatment  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Reformed  had  received  from  that 
church,  which  constantl]*  insisted  on  the  divine 
origin  of  its  government  and  discijdine,  and 
scarcely  allowed  the  other  reformed  communities 
the  privileges,  or  even  the  denomination,  of  a 
true  churda.  Thb  moderation  of  the  Helvetic 
doctors  was  the  dirtate  of  prudence.  They  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  contend  with  a  generous 
and  flourishing  people,  nor  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  a  mighty  queen,  whose  authority  seemed  to 
extend  not  only  to  her  own  dominions,  but  even 
to  the  United  Provinces,  which  were  placed  in 
her  neighbourhood,  and,  in  some  measure,  under 
ber  protection.  Nor  did  the  apprehensions  of  a 
general  schism  in  the  Reformed  church  contribute 
a  little  to  render  them  medc,  moderate,  and 
pacific.  It  is  one  thing  to  punish  and  cxcom- 
municate  a  handful  of  weak  and  unsupported  in- 
dividuals, who  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state  by  the  introduction  of  opinions,  which, 
though  neither  highly  absurd,  nor  of  dangerous 
consequence,  have  yet  the  demerit  of  novelty ; 
and  another  to  irritate,  or  promote  divisions 
in  a  ^^urishing  church,  which,  though  weakened 
f  f  3  moro 
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^  other  Reforined  churches  did  not,  as  yet,  turn 
upon  points  of  doctrine,  but  only  on  the  rites  of 
external  worship  and  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment.    It  IS,  however,  to  be  observed,  tkt 
in  process  of  tjme,  nay,  soon  after  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  certain  religious  doctrines 
were  introduced  into  the  debate  between  the  two 
churches,  that  contributed  much  to  vnden  the 
breach,  and  to  cast  the  prospect  of  recondliatioa 
at  a.distance  [rf]. 
Mmy  per.     ILIV.  That  the  Reformed  church  abounded, 
•MJofemt  during  this  century,  with  great  and  eminent  men, 
and  itarn- justly  Celebrated  for  their  illustrious  talents  and 
^  iu^  universal  learning,  is  too  well  known  to  stand  in 
bnnqi     need  of  any  proof.      Besides  Calvin,  Zuingle, 
and  Beza,  who   exhibited  to   the   Republic  of 
Letters  very  striking  instances  of  genius  anderu-« 
(Otion,  we  may  place  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  gained  an   immortal'  -name  by  their  writ- 
ings.     Oecolampadius,  Bullinger,  Farel,  Viret, 
Martyr,    Bibliander,    Musoilus,     Pelican,    La- 
vater,     Hospinian,     Ursinus,     Cranmer,    arch- 
bishop o£  Canlerbun),  Szegedinus,  and  many 
others, 

ff3"  [rf]  AU  the  protestant  divines  of  the  Reformed  chuteh, 
whether  Puritans  or  others,  aeemed,  indeed,  hitherto  of  one 
mind  about  the  doctrines  of  faith.  But,  towards  the  laltff 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  aroGe  a  party,  which 
were  first  for  softening,  and  then  for  overthrowing  the  rtcei'- 
ed  opinions  concerning  predestination,  perseverance,  free-wiUi 
effectual  grace,  and  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption.  These 
are  the  doctrines  to  which  Dr.  Mosheim  alludes  in  thispas^gf- 
The  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church  began  to  lean  towardstne 
notions  concerning  these  intricate  points,  wliich  Arminius  pro- 
pagated some  time  after  this  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  l^ 
Puritans  adhered  rigorously  to  the  system  of  Calvin.  SetctM 
episcopal  doctors  remained  attached  to'  the  same  (ystem,  aw 
all  these  abettors  of  Calvinism,  whether  episcopal  orpreabT", 
terian,  were  called  Doctrinal  F-uritaos. 
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others,  whose  names  and  merits  arc  recorded.by  cent. 
the  writers  of  philological  history,  and  particu-    ■''^'■ 
larly  by  Melchior  Adam,  Antony  Wood,  and  Da-^p^KV'ii! 
niel  Neal,  the  learned  and  industrious  author  of  \^rv^ 
the  History  of  the  Puritans. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Tlie  History  of  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites. 

I.  rriHE  true  origin  of  that  sect  which  ac- The  origin 
A    quired  the  denomination  of  the  Anabap-^^^?^^ 
tists  [e']  by  their  administering  anew  the  rite  oftc^e. 
baptism 

'T^3  "^^^  modem  Mennonites  reject  the  denomination  of 
AnabaptiBte,  and  also  disavow  the  custom  of  repeating  the  ' 
ceremony  of  baptiarni  from  whence  this  denomination  ia  de- 
rived.  They  acknowledge  that  the  ancient  Anabaptists 
practised  the  repetition  of  baptism  to  those  who  joined  them 
from  other  Christian  churches  j  but  they  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  custom  is  at  present  abohshed  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  their  community.  See  Herm.  Schyn,  Hislo- 
riiB  Mermomtarutn  plenior  Deductlo,  cap.  ii.  p.  32.  But  here, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  these  good  men  forget  that  inge- 
nious candour  and  simplicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasion*, 
they  make  such  ostentation,  and  have  recourse  to  artifice,  ia 
order  to  disguise  the  true  cause  and  origin  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  question.  They  pretend,  for  instance,  that  the  Ana- 
baptists, their  ancestors,  were  so  called  from  their  baptising  a 
itctmd  time  all  adult  persons,  who  left  other  churches  to  en- 
ter into  their  communion.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  deno- 
mination in  question  was  given  them,  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  also,  and  indeed  principally,  from  the  following  conside- 
ration ;  that  they  did  not  look  upon  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tised in  a  st3t«  of  infancy,  or  at  a  tender  age,  as  rendered,  by 
the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  tme  members  of  the 
Christian  ch^irch  ;  and  therefore  insisted  upon  their  being  re- 
baptised,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Anabaptists,  It  is  likewise  certain,  tnat  all  the 
churches  of  that  communion,  however  they  may  vary  in  other 
respects,  and  differ  from  each  other  in  their  tenets  and  prac- 
tices, agree  nevertheless  in  this  opbion,  and,  as  yet,  perse- 
vere obstinately  in  it.  In  a  more  especial  manner  are  the 
ancient  Flemish  Anabaptists  entitled  to  this  deooiniiiation, 
»  f  1  Fqj 
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^^'~ ,  nitm,  and  derived  that  of  MemtmiteSf  from  the 

SRCT.  lit.  '  '        - 

PART  u.  fcunous 

Far  they  not  only  re'baptiae  the  chfldrm  tliat  havt  been  ^- 
re^dy  bapttwd  in  other  churches,  but  even  obiervG  the  aaiB* 
method  with  respect  to  persons  that  are  come  to  the  years  of 
reason  and  discretion.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkablei 
the  diiferent  aects  of  Anabaptists  deal  in  the  same  manoer 
one  with  another  ;  each  sect  re-baptises  the  persona  that  en- 
ter into  its  communion,  although  they  bara  already  received 
that  sacrament  in  another  sect  of  the  same  denoo^natioB  ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  each  sect  coosiders  its 
baptism  alone  as  pure  and  valid.  It  is  indeed  to  he  observed, 
that  there  is  another  class  of  Anabaptists,  called  Waterlan. 
Hans,  who  are  more  moderate  in  their  principles,  and  wistr 
in  all  respects  than  those  now  mentioned,  and  who  do  not 
pretend  to  re-baptise  adult  persons,  who  have  already  beep 
baptised  in  other  Christian  chnrcbes,  or  in  other  sects  of  tbrir 
own  denomination.  This  moderate  class  are,  however,  snth 
propriety,  ternMd  Anabaptists,  on  Bcconnt  of  their  rc-l>ap- 
tienng  tncfa  as  had  received  the  baptismal  rite  in  it  state  o£  in* 
fsncy  or  dnldhoad.  The;  patrons  of  this  sect  sesn,  mdend^ 
very  studious  to  eonoe^  a  practice  which  they  cannol  Auef 
to  talte  place  amot^  them ;  and  their  eagerness  to  conceal 
it,  arises  frosi  n  apprehension  of  reviving  thr  hatred  and 
severities  which  formsrly  pursued  then.  They  we  aAm^, 
Ust,  by  acknowledging  the  truth,  tbe  modern  MeoDonitea 
eliouldbe  considered  as  the  deaeendants  of  those  flagitions  and 
fanatical  Anabspti^i  of  Mun»ter,  whose  enonnitKs  leodered 
tbrn*  very  name  odious  to  aU  tme  Christiana,  AH  this  ap. 
pears  evideM  from  the  blowing  passage  in  Schyn's  Historic 
MenmmitaTum  plenier  DedMctio,  lom.  ij.  p.  32,  where  tbat 
author  pretends  to  prove  that  his  brethren  are  Dsjostly  atig> 
matixed  with  the  odioa»  denomination  of  Anabi^sta.  !£» 
words  »ra  i  *'  Anabaptismus  illc  plane  obedkvit  et  a  mukis 
Ktro  annrs  neninem  eujnscnnque  sects  Cbristianx  &AsiVrjKt-r 
i^  niandatimt  CbrUtii  Iraptintine,  dam  ad  aostras  £cclesia4 
transve  cupit,  re-baptizanrunt."  i.  e.  Thai  species  of  ^na. 
baptism  with  which  we  are  charged,  exists  no  loager,  nor  bad 
it  happened  dnring  the  space  of  magiy  years  past,  tbat  wtij 
person  professing  ChriBtiaDity,  of  whatever  cbvrch  or  sect  ha 
nay  have  b«en,  and  who  bad  been  previously  baptised  ae~ 
Bording  to  the  oommaadmenl  o^  Ckrid,  has  been  rcb^Mised 
)^n  bis  entering  into  our  conmuoioa.  This  passage  wnald, 
M  fint  sight,  i[i4i'ce  an  inattentive  reader  to  imajj^oe  tliat 
there  is  no  auch  thing  among  the  modern  Mnnonhes,  as  the 
(Tuitam  of  rv-baptisMg  thoss  who  enter  into  their  comowsiity, 
^|U  the  ivordi)  which  we  hm  jnatjied  in  Italic,  {juxta  man. 
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ftmous  man,  to  whom  they  owe  the  greatest  part  cent. 
t3i  their  present  felicity,  is  hid  in'  the  remote    ^^'■ 
depths  or    antiquity,    and  is,  or    consequence,  pj^^^  „. 
extremely  difficult  to  be  ascertained  [/"J.    This  \,xy^ 

uncer- 
daitan  Ckrutit  i.  e.  according  to  the  commandmmt  ^Christ), 
discovers  Buffictently  the  artifice  and  fraud  that  lie  hid  in  this 
apology  ;  for  the  Anabaptiata  maiDtain  that  there  is  no  com-  ■ 
^Mffwftwnio/'CArtrf  in  faTour  of  infant  baptism.  Moreover,we 
«ee  the  whole  fallacy  exposed,  by  what  the  author  adds  to  the 
seatence  already  quoted  :  "  Sed  iUum  etiam  aduUorum  baptis* 
inam  ut  aafEcientem  agaoscunt."  Nevenhelest,  this  author,  as 
if  he  had  perfectly  proved  his  point)  concludes)  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  that  the  odious  name  of  Anabaptists  cannot  be  giveUi 
with  any  propriety,  to  the  Mennooites  at  this  day  ;  "  Quare 
(says  he)  venBumum  est,  illnd  odipsam  nomen  Anabaptista- 
rem  il)(s  non  ectnveaire."  In  this,  however,  he  is  certainly 
mistaken  ;  and  the  name  in  question  is  just  as  applicable  to 
the  modern  Mennonites,  as  it  was  to  the  sect  from  whishthey 
desCeud,  sincc^  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Mennonites  maintain, 
in  coDfonuity  with  the  pruiciples  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists, 
that  the  baptiuo  oi  infants  is  destitute  of  validity,  and  conse. 
qtiently  are  »ery  pareful  in  re-baptizing  their  proselytes,  notr 
wi.thstandijig  their  having  been  baptised  in  their  tender  years, 
IB  Other  Christian  churcneS.  Many  circnmstanceB  persnade 
me  that  the  dectaiations  and  represeniations  of  things  given 
by  the  noidern  M«>n«>nite9,  are  not  always  worthy  of  credit. 
Pnhappily  instrufrted  by  the  miseries  and  calwnities  in  which 
their  ancestors  were  involved,  they  are  anxiously  careful  to 
ponceal  entirely  those  tenets  and  laws  that  afe  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics- of  their  sect;  while  they  embellish  what 
rtuey  cannot  tatilUy  conceal,  and  disguise  with  the  greatest  art 
such  of  t)te)r  institutioiis  as  otherwjse  might  appear  of  a  perr 
sicious  tendency,  and  fnight  expose  them  to  censure, 

[y3  The  writers  for  and  against  the  Anabaptists  are  am- 
ply enumerated  by  Casper  Sagittarius,  in  his  Itttroduclio  ad 
Hi^OT.  Ecdes.  torn.  i.  p.  826,  and  Christ.  M.  PtafGus,  in  his 
iiOrOduel.  in  HUtar:  Liter.  Theologue,  part  II.  p.  349. — Add 
to  these  a  modem  writer,  and  a  Mennonite  preacher,  Herman 
fichyn,  wha  published  at  Amsterdam,  io  8vo,  in  the  year  1729, 
his  hi^oria  Mennomiar.  and,  in  1729,  his  Plenior  Deductto 
fiittor.  Mermanit.  These  two  books,  though  they  do  not  de- 
serve the  title  of  a  History  of  the  Mennonites,  are  neverthe- 
less useful,  in  order  {q  come  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  thie  sect ;  for  this  author  is  much  more  intent  upotf  • 
defending  his  brethreu  against  the  accusations  and  reproaches 
fr^l^  )v|]^h  (hey  hwe  beep  loaded.  tha)i  careful  in  tracing  out 
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CENT,  uncertainty  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is 
?""■  considered,  that  this  sect  started  up  all  of  i 
tAH'^  II.  sudden,  in  several  countries,  at  the  same  point  of 
J  time,  under  leaders  of  different  talents  and  difieT' 
ent  intentions,  and  at  the  very  period  when  the 
first  contests  of  the  Reformers  with  the  Roman 
pontiffs  drew  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  em- 
ployed the  pens  of  the  learned,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  render  all  other  objects  and  incidents  almost 
matters  of  indifference.  The  modem  Mennmtes 
not  only  consider  themselves  as  the  descendants  of 
the  Waldenses,  who  were  so  grievously  oppressed 
and  persecuted  by  the  despotic  heads  of  the  Roman 
church,  but  pretend  mOTeover,  to  be  the  purest 
offspring  of  these  respectable  sufferers,  being 
equally  averse  to  all  principles  of  rebellion,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  all  suggestions  of  fanatidsm  on 
the  other  [^].  Their  adversaries,  on  the  con- 
trary, represent  them  as  the  descendants  cf  diose 
turbulent  and  furious  Anabaptists,  who,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  involved  Germany^  HoSandt 
Switzerland,  and  more  especially  the  province  of 
Westphalia,m  such  scenes  of  blood,  perple3dty,and 
distress  :  and  allege,  that,  terrified  by  the  dread- 
ful fate  of  their  associates,  and  also  influenced  by 
the  moderate  councils  and  wise  injunctions  of 
Mennon,  they  abandoned  the  ferocity  of  thar 
primitive  enthusiasm,  and  were  gradually  brought 
to  a  better  mind.  After  having  examined  these 
two 

the  origin,  progre&s,  and  revolutions  of  their  wet.  Ana,  in- 
deed, after  alt,  the  Mennonitea  have  not  mOch  reason  to  boast 
either  of  the  estraordinary  learning  or  dexterity  of  this  their 
patron  ;  nay,  it  is  even  to  be  imagined,  that  they  may  n^l 
find  a  more  able  defender.  For  an  accurate  account  of  tbe 
Mennonite  historians,  and  their  confessions  of  faith,  tee  Jo. 
Christ.  Koecheri  Bibliotheca  Theol.  S^bohcte,  p.  461. 

[g]  See  Herm.  Schyn,  Pleiuor  Dedactio  IfiatoT.  Memm. 
cap.  i.  p.  2.  as  also  a  Dutch  work,  entitled,  Galetms  /1i">- 
iamzon,  rerdedigiug  der  Christenem,  dii  Hoopigezinde giUBVii 
twn/eff,  p.  29. 
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two  different  accounts,  of  the  origin  of  the  Ana-   cent. 
baptists  with  the  utmost  attention  and  impartia-     'f^'- 
lity,  I  have  found  that  neither  of  them  are  exactly  ^^p^^'.^,'"' 
conformable  to  truth.  Vj^v>*^ 

n.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  The  most 
the  Mennonites  are  not  entirely  mistaken  when  probable 
they  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  Waldenses,th«'^rigin 
Petrobrussians,  and  other  ancient  sects,  who  are^'^'P-'^"'- 
usually  considered  as  witnesses  of' the  trutfi,  in  the    ^ 
times  of  universal  darkness  and  superstition.    Be- 
fore the  rise  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  there  lay  con- 
cealed, in  almost  all  the  countriesof  Europe,  par-    . 
ticularly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  and 
Germarufj  many  persons,  who  adhered  tenaciously 
to  the  following  doctrine,  which  the  Waldenses^ 
Wickliffites,  and  Hussites  had  maintained,  some  in 
a  more  disguised,  and  others  in  a  more  open  and 
public  manner  j  iii'z.  "That  the  kingdom  or  Christ, 
or  the  visible  .church  he  had  established  upon 
earth,  was  an  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  wicked- 
and  unrighteous,  and  also  exempt  from  all  those 
institutions,  which  human  prudence  suggests,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and 
reform  transgressors." ,    This  majdm  is  the  true- 
source  of  all  the  peculiarities  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  religious  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Men- 
nonites  ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  peciiliarities  were  approved  of  by 
many  of  those,  who,  before  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
formation, entertained  the  notion  already  men- 
tioned, relating  to  the  visible  church  of  Christ  [A], 
There 

[A]  See  for  an  account  of  the  religious  scntimenta  of  the 
Waldenses,  Limborch's  excellent  History  of  the  inquisition,  '. 
translated  into  English  by  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler, 
book  I.  chap,  fiii.— It  appeais  from  undoubted  testimonies, 
that  the  Wicklif&tes  and  Hussites  did  not  diSer extremely  froiq 
the  Waldenses,  concerning  the  point  under  consideration. 

(C>  See  also  Lydii  Waldenna,  and  Allix's  Ancient  churche* 
of  Piedmont,  ch.  xsii xxvi.  p.  211 — 280.  N, 
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ciKT.  There  were,  hofWBver,  different- ways  of  thinking' 
^^^-  among  the  different  members  of  this  sect,  wtb  re- 
PART  u.'  spect  to  the  methods  of  attaining  to  such  a  perfect 
J  ch'urch-establiahment  as  they  had  in  view.  Some, 
who  were  of  a  fanatical  complexion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  were  persuaded  on  the  other,  that  sodi 
avisible  church  as  they  had  modelled  out  in  fuicf, 
could  not  be  realised  by  the  power  erf  man,  enter, 
tained  the  pleasing  hope,  that  God,  in  bis  own 
ipod  time,  would  erect  to  himself  an  holy  church, 
exempt  from  every  degree  of  blemish  and  impurity, 
and  would  set  apart,  for  the  execution  of  this  grand 
design,  a  certain  number  of  chosen  instruments, di- 
ving assisted  and  prepared  for  this  work,  by  tlie 
extraordinary  succours  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Omers, 
of  a  more  prudent  and  rational  turn  of  mind,  en- 
tertuned  cUfferent  views  of  this  matter.  Theynei* 
ther  expeaed  stupendous  miracles,  nor  extraordt- 
jrary  revelations ;  since  they  were  persuaded,  thai 
it  was  possible,  by  human  wisdom,  industry,  and 
vigilance,  to  purify  the  church  from  the  conta^on 
of  the  wicked,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  simjfcjty 
of  its  original  constitution,  provided  that  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  the  primitive  Christians  could 
but  recover  their  lost  dignity  and  lustre. 

III.  The  drooping  spirits  of  these  people,  who 
had  been  dispersed  through  many  countries,  and 
persecuted  every  where  with  the  greatest  severity, 
were  revived  when  they  were  informed  that  Lu- 
ther, seconded  by  several  persons  of  eminent 
[nety,  had  successfully  attempted  the  reformation 
of  the  church.  Then  they  spoke  with  openness 
»nd  freedoiii,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fanatical, 
as  well  as  the  prudence  of  the  wise,  discovered 
themselves  hi  their  natural  colours,  Some  oi 
them  imagined,  that  the  time  was  now  come  in 
which  God  himself  was  to  dwell  with  his  servants 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  celestial  succours, 
and  to  establish  upon  earth  a  kingdom  truly  spiri- 
tual 
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tual  and  <Kvine.  Others,  less  sanguine  and  chime-'  cent. 
rical  in  their  expectations,  flattered  themsdves,  _ii^^^ 
nevertheless,  with  the  fond  hopes  of  the  approach  ^j^^^  a. 
of  that  happy  period,  in  which  the  restoration  of  ^^>r^ 
the  church,  which  had  been  so  long  expected  in 
vain,  was  to  be  accomplished,  under  the  divine 
protection,  by  the  labours  and  counsels  of  [uous  • .  .  * 
and  eminent  men.  This  sect  was  soon  joined  by  • 
great  numbers,  and  (as  usu^y  happens  m  sudden 
revolutions  of  this  nature)  by  many  persons,  whose 
characters  and  capacities  were  very  different,  tho* 
their  views  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  same  object. 
Their  progress  was  rapid ;  for,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  their  discourses,  vi^ons,  and  pre- 
dictions exdted  commotions  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe^  -and  drew  into  thdr  communion  a  prodi- 
gious multitude,  whose' ignonmce  rendered  them 
easy  victims  to  the  illusions  of  enthusiasm.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  leaders  of 
this  sect  had  fallen  into  that  erroneous  and  chime* 
riod  notion,  that  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ, 
whidi  tliey  expected,  was  to  be  exempt  from 
every  kind  of  vice,  and  from  the  smaUest  degree 
of  imperfection  and  corruption,  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  plan  of  reformation  proposed  by 
Luther.  They  looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath 
the  sublimity  of  their  views,  and,  consequendy, 
undertook  a  more  perfect  reformation,  or,  to 
express  more  properly  their  visionary  enterprise, 
they  proposed  to  found  a  true  church,  entirely 
spiritual,  and  truly  ^vine. 

IV.  It  is  diflScult  to  determine,  with  cert^nty,The  fir* 
the  particular  spot  that  gave  birth  to  that  seditious  J^^'J* 
and  pestilential  sect  of  Anabaptists,  whose  tumul-  uptUts 
tuous  and  desperate  attempts  were  equally  perni- 
cious to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  civil  interests 
of  mankind.     Whether  the  first  arose  in  Swilzer' 
land,  Germany,  or  the  NeUierlands,  is,  as  yet,  a 
matter  of  debate,  whose  decbion  is  of  no  great 
importance. 
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CENT,  importance  fi]*  ^t  is  most  probable,  tfiat  several 
k^t\u  P^''^"^  of  ™^  odious  class  made  their  appearance, 
PART  ii!  ^t  ^'^  same  time,  in  different  countries ;  and  we 
\^/-v>^  "i*y  fi^  this  period  soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Germany,  when  Luther  arose  to  set 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Rome,  This  appears 
•  .  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  especially 
,  from  this  striking  one,  that  the  first  Anabaplhi 
dortors  of  any  eminence,  were,  almost  all,  heads 
and  leaders  of  particular  and  separate  sects.  For 
it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  though  lU 
these  projects  of  a  new,  unspotted,  and  perfect 
church,  were  comprehended  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Anabaptists^  on  account  of  their 
opposing  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  their  rebap- 
tising  such  as  had  received  that  sacrament  in  a 
state  of  childhood  in  other  churches,  yet  they 
were,  from  their  very  origin,  subdivided  into  va- 
rious sects,  which  differed  from  each  other  in 
points  of  no  small  moment.  The  most  pernicious 
faction  of  all  those  that  composed  this  motley 
multitude,  was  that  which  pretended  that  the 
founders  of  the.  new  and  perfect  dmrch,  aheady 
mentioned,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  divine 
impulse,  and  were  armed  against  all  opposition 
by  the  power  of  working  miracles.  It  was  this 
detestable  faction  that,  in  the  year  1521,  began 
their  fanatical  work,  under  the  guidance  of  Mon- 
zer,  Stubner,  Storck,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
same  furious  complexion,  atid  excited  the  most 
unhappy  tumults  and  commotions  in  Saxony  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  They  employed  at  first 
the  various  arts  of  persuasion,  in  order  to  propa- 
gate their  doctrine.  They  preached,  exhorted, 
admonished, 


[»3  Fucilin  has  attempted  to  exarmne,  whether  the  Ana- 
baptists first  arose  in  Germany  or  SviitzerlaTui,  in  a  Gennu) 
work,  eatttlcd,  Bei/tra*e  zur  Schvxiserisch  Reformat.  Ges- 
chkhte,  lom.  i.  p.  190.  torn.  ii.  p.  6*,  65,  265,  327,  328, 
torn.  iii.  J).  323,  but  without  success. 
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which  they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  ^.•vnJ 
above.  But  when  they  saw  that  these  methods  of 
making  proselytes  were  not  attended  with  such  a 
rapid  success  as  they  fondly  expected,  and  that 
the  ministry  of  Luther,  and  other  eminent  re- 
formers, was  detrimental  to  their  cause,  they  then 
had  recourse  to  more  expeditious  measures,  and 
madly  attempted  to  propagate  their  fanatical 
doctrine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer  and  his 
.associates  assembled*  in  the  year  1525  ;  a  nume- 
rous army,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
peasants  of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and 
Saxony,  and,  at  the  head  of  this  credulous  and 
deluded  rabble,  declared  war  against  all  laws, 
govemnnents,  and  magistrates  of  every  kind,under 
the  chinnerical  pretext,  that  Christ  was  now  to 
take  the  reins  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment 1h  to  ius  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone  over 
the  nations.  But  this  seditious  crowd  was  routed 
and  dispersed,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes ;  Munzer, 
their  ringleader,  ignominiously  put  to  death,  and 
his  factious  counsellors  scattered  abroad  in  diffe- 
rent places  {¥\. 

V.  This  bloody  defeat  of  one  part  of  these  se-Th*P^ 
ditious  and  turbulent  fanatics,  did  not  produce  d^sen. 
that  effect  upon  the  rest  that  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  ;  it  rendered  them,  indeed,  more 
timorous,  but  it  did  not  open  their  eyes  upon  this 
delusion.  It  is  certain,  that,  even  after  this  pe- 
riod,  numbers  of  them,  who  were  infected  with 
the  same  odious  prindples  that  occasioned  the  de- 
struction 

[i]  See  Seckendorf,  Histor.  Lutheranhmi,'Vih.  i.  p.  192, 
SOI,  lib.  ii.  p.  13.— Sleidan,  Commenlar.  lib.  v.  p.  47— Jqaeb. 
Camerarii  Fits  Melaitcthomi,  p,  44. 
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CENT,  stniction  of  Munzer,  wandered  about  in  <?erma;9, 
^^-  Switzerland,  and  Holiand^  and  exdted  the  people 
PA^T  '"'**'  rebellion  by  their  seditious  discourses.  Tliey 
^  gathered  together  congregations  in  several  tdaces, 
foretold  in  consequence  of  a  divine  commission, 
the  approaching  abolition  of  magistracy,  and  the 
downial  of  civil  rulers  and  governors ;  and  while 
they  pretended  to  be  ambassadors  t^  the  Mo^ 
High,  insulted  on  many  occasicms,  the  Majesty 
of  neaven  by  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  'ITKJse 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  encffmity  (A 
their  conduct  in  this  infamous  sect,  were  Lewis 
Hetzer,  Balthazar,  Hubmeyer,  Fdiix  Mentz,  Con- 
rad Grebel,  Melchior  Hofiinan,  and  George  ^cob, 
who,  if  their  power  had  seconded  thrar  des^ns, 
would  have  involved  all  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  in  tumult  and  bloodshed  [T].  A  great 
part  of  this  rabble  seemed  really  delirious  j  and 
nothing  more  extravagant  or  more  incredible  can 
be  imagined  than  the  dreams  and  visions  that  were 
constantly  arising  in  their  disordered  brains.  Such 
of  them  as  had  some  ^arks  of  reason  left,  and  had 
reflectitHi  enough  to  reduce  their  notions  into  a 
'Certain  form,  mdntained  amongothers,  the  follow- 
ing points  of  doctrine :  "  That  tie  church  (rf  Christ 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  all  ^n — that  aU  things 
ought  to  be  in  common  among  the  faithm 
— that  all  usury,  tythes,  and  tribute,  ought  to 
be    entirely    abolished — that    the    baptism    c& 

infants   was    an    invention    of   the   devil 

that    every    Christian    was    invested    with  a 
power 

[/j  See  Jo.  Bapt.  Otti  Anntdes  Anaptiat.  p.  21. — Jo.  Hora- 
beckii  Samma  controvert,  lib.  v.  p.  S32. — Anton.  Mattheu 
jinalect.  veieris  eetn,  torn.  iv.  p.  629,  677,  679. — Bernard. 
Raupachii  Austrice  Evangel,  torn.  ii.  p.  41. — Jo.  Georg. ' 
Schelhorn,  in  Aclis  ad  HUtor.  Eccles.  pertinentidus,  torn.  i.  p. 
100.— Godofr.  Arnoldi  Hisioria  Hteretica,  lib.  xvi,  cap.  wi. 
p.  Til — A«  aUo  the  German  work  of  Fueslin,  entitled,  Bqi' 
irageit  zu  der  Schviieizer  Reform.  Geahickte. 
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power  to  preach  the  Gospel — and  consequently,  cent. 
tiat  the  church  stood  in  no  need  of  ministers  or     *^'' 
pastors — that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  dvil  ma-  p^j^'^  „' 
gistrates  were  absolut^  useless — and  that  God  i. 
sftiil  continued  to  reveal  his  will  to  chosen  persons 
by  dreams  and  visions  [wi]. 

It  would  betray,  however,  a  strange  ignorance, 
or  an  unjustifiable  partiality,  to  maintain,  that 
even  all  those  that  professed,  in  general,  this  ab- 
surd doctrine,  were  chargeable  with  that  furious 
and  brutal  extravagance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  character  of  too  great  a  part  of  their 
sect.  This  m^s  by  no  means  the  case  ;  several  of 
these  enthusiasts  discovered  a  milder  and  more 
padfic  spirit,  and  were  free  from  any  other  re-  . 
proach,  than  that  which  resulted  from  the  errors 
they  maintained,  and  their  too  ardent  desire  Of 
spreading  them  among  the  multitude.  It  may 
still  further  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  many  of 
those  who  followed  the  wiser  class  of  Anabaptists^ 
nay,  some  who  adhere  to  the  most  extravagant 
feictions  of  that  secty  were  men  of  upright  inten- 
tions and  sincere  jaety,  who  were  seduced  into 
this  mystery  of  fanaticism  and  iniquity,  by  their 
ignorance  and  simpHdty  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
a  laudable  desire  of  reforming  the  ccarupt  state 
of  religion  on  the  other. 

VI.  The  progress  of  this  turbulent  sect  in  al- Severe  pu- 
most  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  alarmed  all  that  l^a^rtgd  m 
had  any  concern  for  the  public  good.     Kings,  the  Ana- 
piinces,  and  sovereign  states,  exerted  themselves  "*"""■ 
to  check  these  rebelhous  enthusiasts  in  their  ca- 
reer, by  issuing  out,  first,  severe  edicts  to  restrain 
their  violence,  and  employing,  at  length,  capntal 
punishments  to  conquer  their  obstinacy  [ri].    But 

herft 

t«i]   This  account  of  the  iJoctrine  of  the  Anabaptiits  is 
principally  taken  from  the  learned  Fueslin  already  quoted. 

£uj  It  was  in  Saj:o)iy,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  also  fn  thft 

year  IS2S,  that  penal  l<tn3  were-  first  enacted  againet  this  fa. 
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CENT,  here  a  maxim,  already  verified  by  repeated  expe- 
SECT.  iij.i^eB^e,  received  a  new  degree  of  confirmation;  for 
PART  II.  the  conduct  of  the  ^wflAopft's/s,  under  the  pressures 
^-*'Vv^  cSf  persecution,  plai&Iy. shewed  the  extreme  diffi- 
cxilty  of  correcting  or  influencing,  by  the  prospect 
of  suffering,  or  even  by  the  terrorsof  death,  minds 
that  are  either  deeply  tainted  with  the  poison  of 
fanaticism,  or  firmly  bound  by  the  ties  of  reli- 
gion.  In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  an 
unspeakable  number  of  these  unhappy  wretdies 
preferred  death,  in  its  worst  forms,  to  a  retrac- 
tation of  their  errors.  Neither  the  view  of  the 
flames '  that  wer€  kindled  to  consume  thein,  nor 
the  ignominy  of  the  gibbet,  nor  the  terrors  of  the 
sword,  could  shake  their  invincible,  but  ill-placed 
constancy,  or  make  them  abandon  tenets,  that 
appeared  dearer  to  them  than  life  and  all  its  en- 
joyments.. The  Mennomtes  have  preserved  voJn- 
minous  records  of  the  lives,  actions,  and  unhappy 
fate  of  those  of  their  sect,  who  suffered. death 
for  the  crimes  of  rebellion  or  heresy,  which  were 
imputed  to  them  [_(>'].  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
were  treated  with  severity  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  so  little  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  members  of  this  sect,  when  theswordof 
justice  was  unsheathed  against  them.    Why  were 

the 

natical  tribe.  These  laws  were  renewed  frequently  in  the  year 
1527, 1528, 153*.  (See  a  German  work  of  the  learned  Kap- 
pius,  entitled,  Nachlesse  vatt  Refomalions,  Urkundes,  part  '■ 
p.  176.) — Charles  V.  incensed  at  the  iDcreaung  impudence  and 
ioiquity  of  these  enthusiasts,  issued  out  against  them  icTcrt 
edicts,  in  the  years  1527  and  1529.  (See  Ottil./^nna/fs-^""- 
ba^.  p.  4-5) — The  magistiatcs  oi Sivifzerland  treated,  ai  ii«i> 
with  remarkable  lenity  and  indulgence,  the  AnabaptUts  thai 
lived  under  their  government ;  but  when  it  wa$  found  tl^^t 
this  lenity  rendered  them  atiU  more  enterprising  and  insolent, 
it  was  judged  pioper  to  have  recourse  to  a  different  mannerof 
proceeding.  Accordingly  tlie  magistrate,  of ZaricAdenouQcM 
'capital  punishment  against  this  riotous  sect  in  the  year  15S 
,  [o]  See  .loach,  ClmH.  Jehriugfl'rafal.  ad  HistoHmMc^ 
noniatrum,  p.  3. 
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the  innocent  atid  the  guilty  involved  in  the  same  cent. 
fete?  why  were  doctrines  purely  theological,  or,gg^y^jj_ 
at  worst,  fanatical,  punished  with  the  same  rigour  part  ii. 
that  was  shewn  to  crimes  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  civil  society  ?  Those  who 
had  no  other  marks  of  peculiarity  than  their  ad- 
ministering baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and 
.  their  excluding  the  unrighteous  from  the  external 
communion  of  the  church,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
have  met  with  milder  treatment  than  what  was 
given  to  those  seditious  incendiaries,  who  were 
for  unhinging  all  government  and  destroying  all 
civil  authority.  -  Many  suffered  for  errors  they  * 
had  embraced  with  the  most  upright  Intentions, 
seduced  by  the  eloquence  and  fervour  of  their 
doctors,  and  persuading  themselves  that  they  were 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  true  religion. 
But,  as  the  greatest  part  of  these  enthusiasts  had  ■ 
communicated  to  the  multitude  their  visionary- 
notions  concerning  the  new  spiritual  kingdom 
that  was  sooii  to  be  erected,  and  the  abolition  of 
ma^stracy  and  civil  government  that  was  to  be 
the  immediate  efiect  of  this  great  revolution,  this 
rendered  the  very  name  of  Anabaptists  unspeak- 
ably odioUa,  and  made  it  always  excite  the  idea 
of  a  seditious  incendiary,  a  pest  to  human  society. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  Anabaptists  suffered 
death,  not  on  account  of  their  being  considered 
as  rebellious  subjects,  but  merely  because  they 
were  judged  to  be  incurable  Heretics  ;  for  in  this 
century  the  error  of  limiting  the  administration  of 
baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  the  practice  of 
rebaptizing  such  as  had  received  that  sacrament 
in  a  state  of  infancy,  were  looked  upon  as  most 
flagitious  and  intolerable  heresies.  It  is,  never- 
theless, certain,  that  the  greatest  part  of  these 
wretched  sufferers  owed  their  unhappy  fate  to  their 
rebellious  principles  and  tumultuous  proceedings, 
and  that  many  also  were  punished  for  their  te- 
G  g  2  merity 
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CWT.  merity  and  impudence,  which-  lied  them  to  the 
sBCT^ra  comnsission  of  various  crimes. 
PART  u.'      VIL  There  stands  upon  record  a  mottsfiockbg 
K.^^jrsJ  Instance  of  this,  in  the  dreadful  coratiH^ms  tb^ 
Tht  Ana-  were  excited  at  Munster^  in  the  yew  1533,  by 
Ki^<^  certain  Dutch  Anabaptists,  that  chose  that  dty 
as  the  scene  of  their  horrid  operations,  wid  com- 
'   mitted  in  it  such  deeds  as  would  surpass  al  ere- ' 
dibility,  were  they  not  attested  in  a  naanner  that 
excludes  every  degree  of  doubt  and  uHcenaiut^. 
A  handful  of  madmen,  who  had  got  into  tbeo: 
heads  the  visionary  notion  oi  a  new  and  spiritu^ 
Idngdooi,  soon  to  be  estat^hed.  in  au'  extraordi- 
nary manner,  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  few  ilKterate  leaders 
chosen,  out  of  the  populace.    And  thtey  persuad- 
ed, not  only  the  ignorant  rauUrtude,  but  erea  se- 
veral among  the  learned,  that  Mvnsier  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  this  new  and  heaventy  J(°r7«a&» whose 
gtKBtlydominion  was  to  bepropagated  fromthence 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.     The  ringleaders  of 
this  furious  trib&  were  John  Matthason,  John 
Bockhold,  a  taitor  of  Let/den,  one  Gerhard,  with 
some  others,    whom  the  blind  rage  of  enthu- 
siasm, or  the  still  more  culpable  principles  of  se- 
dition, had  embarked  in  this  extravagant  and 
desperate  cause.     ITiey  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  of  Munster^  deposed  the  magistrates, 
and  committed  all  the  enormous  crimes,  and  ridi- 
culous follies,  which  the  most  perverse  and  infer- 
nal im;^nationc(5uld  suggest[p].  JohnBockhoM 
was  proclaimed  ting  and  legislator  of  this  new 
Hierarchy ;  but  his  reign  was  transitory,  and  his 
end 

0^  ZP^  Bocklioldt,  or  Bockelson,  anas  John  of  Leydn, 
who  headed  them  at  Munster,  ran  sUrk  nakfed  in  the  strttfs, 
married  eleven  wives,  at  the  same  time,  to  shew  his  Spp™'*' 
tion  of  polygamy,  and  entitled  himself  kin^  of  Swn-  "^ 
which  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  permcious  follK*" 
thja  mock  monu'ch. 
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end  deplondWe.    For  the  city  of  Mwtster  was,  in  cent. 
the  year  1536,  retaken,  after  a  long  siege,  by  its^i"' 
bishop  and  sovereign,  Count  Waldeck,  the  A'iea'jART  n.' 
Jerusalem  of  the  Anabaptists  destroyed,  and  its  v-^vx/ 
mock  monarch  punished  with  a  most  painful  and 
ignomiaious  death  [^],    The  disorders  occasioQed 
by  the  Anabaptists  at  this  period,  not  mly  in 
WestphaUOf  but  also  in  other  places  {r\  shewed 

too 

[j]  See  AntOD.  Corvini  Narratio  de  miseraOli  Monatter. 

jinaoapl.  exddio,  published  first  at  Wittemberg  m  the  year 
1536. — Casp.  Sagittar.  Introduct.  in  Histor.  Ecdesiasi,  torn.  i. 
p.  537.  &  835. — Hcrm.  Hunelinann.  Htstoria  Renafi  Evan- 
gelii  n  Urbe  Monaster,  in  Operib.  Genealogico  Historids,  p. 
J303. — The  elegant  Latin  FoemoffioIandusinEleziac  verse, 
entitled,  J.  Fabncii  Bolandi  Mottts  Monasleriens.  LwriDecem. 
Colon.  15+6,  in  8vo.  Hcrm  Kerssenbrock,  Htstor  Belli  Ma- 
natter. — Dan.  Gerdea,  Mtscellan.  Grfmitigens.  Ifm..  tom.  ii. 
p>  377.  Thi«  litter  auttitv  speaks  also  of  Bernard  Rotbmaa. . 
an  eccksijiBtic  of  Muruter,  who  had  iatroduced  tbe  Reforma. 
tian  into  that  city,  but  afterwards  was  infected  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Anabaptiata  j  and  though,  in  other  respects 
he  had  shewn  himself  to  be  neither  destitute  of.  learning  nor 
virtue,  yet  enlisted  himself  in  this  fanatical  tribe,  and  had  a 
share  in  their  most  turbulent  and  furious  proceedings. 

Oj-  [r|]  The  scenes  of  violence,  tumult,  and  sedition,  that 
were  exhibited  in  Holland  by  thin  odious  tribe,  were  also  ter- 
rible. They  formed  the  design.of  reducing  the  city  oi Leydeit 
to  ashes,  but  were  happily  prevented,  and  severely  punished. 
John  of  Leaden,  tbe  Anabaptist  king  of  Mumttr,  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  God  had  made  .him  a  present  of  the  cities 
of  Amsterdam,  Deventer,  and  IVeiel ;  in  coniequence  thereof) 
be  sent  bishops  to  these  three  pbces,  to  preach  his  gospel  of 
sedition  and  carnage.  About  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1535| 
twelve  Anabaptists,  of  whom  five  were  women,  assembled  at 
midnight  in  a  private  house  at  Amsterdam.  One  of  them, 
who  waa  a  tailor  by  profession,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  after 
having  preached  and  prayed  during  the  space  of  four  hours, 
stripped  himself  naked,  threw  his  clothes  into  the  fire,  and 
commanded  all  the  assembly  to  do  the  same,  in  which  he  was 
obeyed  without  the  least  reluctance.  He  then  ordered  them 
to  follow  him  through  the  st^ets  in  this  state  of  nature,  which 
they  accordingly  did,"  bowling  and  bawling  out,  U'oe !  woe  ! 
the  voraih  of  God!  the  xerath  of  God!  fVoe  to  Babylon! 
Wh«'n,  after  l^eiiig  seized  and  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
C  g  3  ctotbea 
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CENT,  too  {^nly  to  what  horrid  lengths  the  peraidous 

Mcr'ni  *^oc"'^cs  of  this  wrong-headed  sect,  were  adapted 
PART  ii'  to  ^^^  t^^  inconsiderate  and  unwary  -,  and  there* 

v^«^vv^  fore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  the  se- 
cular' arm  employed  rigorous-  measures  to  extir- 
pate a  faction,  which  was  the  occasion,  nay  the 
source,  of  unspeakable  calamities  in  so  many 
countries  [*]. 

^°  .  Vni.  While  the  terrors  of  death,  in  the  most 
dreadful  forms,  were  presented  to  the  view  of 
this  miserable  sect,  and  numbers  of  them  were 
executed  every  day,  without  a  proper  disrinction 
being  made  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty, 
those  that  escaped  the  severity  of  justice,  were 
in  the  most  cUscoura^ng  situation  that  can  well 
be  imagined.  On  the  one  hand,  they  beheld,  n'ith 
sorrow,  all  their  hopes  blasted  by  the  total  defeat 
of  their  brethren  at  Munster  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
they  were  filled  with  the  most  anxious  appre- 
hensions of  the  perils  that  threatened  them  on  all 
sides.  In  this  critical  situation  they  derived  much 
comfort 

clothcE  were  offered  them  to  cover  their  indecency,  they  «- 
fuBi^d  them  obstinately,  and  cried  aloud,  "  We  are  the  ntkti 
truth."  When  ihey  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  they  sung 
and  danced,  and  discovered  all  the  inarks  of  enthusiastic  frenzy. 
These  tumiilta  were  followed  by  a  regular  and  deep-laid  cm- 
■piracy,  formed  by  Van  Geelen  (an  envoy  of  the  moek-kiJig 
of  Munster,  who  had  made  a  very  considerable  number  of 
proselytes)  against  the  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  wiih  * 
design  to  wrest  the  government  of  that  city  out  of  their  hands. 
Thia  incendiary  matched  his  fanatical  troop  to  the  town-house 
on  the  day  appointed,  drums  beating,  and  cotoura  flying,  "na 
fixed  there  hia  head-quarters.  He  was  attacked  by  tht 
burghers,  assisted  by  Eome  regular  troops,  and  headed  by  se- 
veral of  the  hurgo-masters  of  the  city.  After  an  obstinate 
resistance,  he  was  surrounded  with  his  whole  troop,  who  were 
put  to  death  in  the  severest  and  most  dreadful  manner,  to 
serve  as  examples  to  the  other  branehei  of  the  sect,  who  were 
exciting  commotions  of  a  like  nature  in,  Fricsland,  Groningeni 
and  other  provinces  and  cities  in  the  Netherlands. 

[*]  Ger.  Brandt,  Bistor.  Reform.  Se/gias,  torn,  i,  lib-  '^ 
p.  119.  - 
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comfort  and  assistance  from  the  counsels  and  zeal  cent. 
of  Menno  Simon,  a  native  of  Friesland,  who  had  ''^'• 
formerly  been  a  popish  priest,  and,  as  he  himself '^^^!r'"[ 
confesses,  a  notorious  profligate.  This  man  went  onr^ 
over  to  the  Anabaptists,  at  first,  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  and  frequented  their  assemblies  with 
the  utmost  secrecy;  but  in  the  year  1536,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  resigned  his  rank  and  office  in 
the  Romish  church,  and  publicly  embraced  their 
communion.  About  a  year  after  this,  he  was 
earnesdy  solicited  by  many  of  the  sect  to  assume, 
among  them,  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  public 
teacher ;  and  as  he  looked  upon  the  persons,  ' 
from  whom  this  proposal  came,  to  be  exempt 
from  the  fanatical  frenzy  of  their  brethren  at 
Mwnster  (though,  according  to  other  accounts, 
they  were  oririnally  of  the  same  stamp,  only  ren- 
dered somewhat  wiser  by  their  sufferings),  he 
yielded  to  their  entreaties.  From  this  period  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  that  is,  during  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  travelled  from  one  country 
to  another,  with  his  wife  and  children  exercising 
his  ministry  under  ■  pressures  and  calamities  of 
various  kinds  that  succeeded  each  other  without 
interruption,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  falling  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  laws* 
East  and  West  Friesland,  together  with  the  pro- 
vince oi  Gromngen,  were  first  visited  by  the  zeal- 
ous apostle  of  the  Anabaptists ;  from  thence  he 
directed  his  course  into  Holland,  Gelderland,  Bra- 
bant, and  Westphalia,  continued  it  through  the 
German  provinces  that  lie  on  the  coast  of  the  Bal- 
tic sea,  and  penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia.  In  all 
these  places  his  ministerial  labours  were  attended 
with  remarkable  success,  and  added  to  his  sect  a 
prodigious  number  of  proselytes.  Hence  he  is 
deservedly  looked  upon  as  the  common  chief  of 
almost  all  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  parent  of  the 
s$ct  that  still  subsbts  under  that  denonuoation. 
G  g4  The 
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CENT.  The  saccess  of  this  misaonary  will  iu)t  appear 
^xvi.  ^g^  surpriang  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
fART  ii!  ^i^  character,  spirit,  and  talents,  and  who  tuve  i 
^  just  notion  c^  the  state  of  the  Anabaptists  at  the 
period  of  time  now  under  consideration.  Menno 
was  a  man  of  genius;  though,  as  his  writings  shew, 
his  genius  was  not  under  the  direction  of  a  very 
sound  judgment.  He  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  natural  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
fats  learning  was  suffident  to  make  hltn  pass  for 
an  oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  ap- 
pears, moreover,  to  have  been  a  man  of  iHX)bity,of 
a  meek  and  tractable  si»rit,  gentle  In  his  manners, 
pUaUe  and  obsequious  in  his  compierce  with  per- 
sons of  all  ranl^  and  characters,  and  extremely 
zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion  and  virtue, 
which  he  recommended  by  his  example,  as  weH 
as  by  his  precepts.  A  man  of  such  talents  and 
dispositions  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  adnuTBtion 
of  the  people^  and  to  gain  a  great  number  (rf  ad- 
herents wherever  he  exercised  his  ministry.  But 
no  where  could  he  expect  a  mor6  plentiful  harvest 
than  among  the  Anabaptists,  whose  ignorance  and 
simplicity  rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  (rf 
new  impressions,  and  who,  having  been  long  ac- 
customed to  leaders  that  resembled  frenetic  Bac- 
chanals more  than  Christian  ministers,  and  often 
deluded  by  odious  impostors,  who  involved  them 
in  endless  perils  and  calamities,  were  rejoiced  to 
find  at  length  a  teacher,  whose  doctrine  and 
manners  seemed  to  promise  them  more  prosper- 
ous days  [?]. 

IX.  Menno 


[i3  Menno  was  bon»  at  Witmarsum,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bolsweit  in  Friesiand,  in  the  year  1505,  a™J  '>°^ 
{d  1496,  as  most  writers  tell  U3.  After  a  life  of  toil,  pcriJ,  "od 
Bffitation,  be  departed  in  peace  in  the  year  1561,  in  theduchf 
<4  Holsteint  at  the  country  seat  of  a  certain  nobleman,  "d 
far  from  the  city  of  Oldesloe,  who,  moved  with  compassjon  " 
S  yJEw  pf  the  perih  to  which  Menno  was  exposed,  and  til 
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IX.  Menno  drew  up  a  |^an  of  doctrine  and  cent, 
discipline  of  a  much  more  mild  and  moderate    ''^'■ 
nature  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  Ana-^^^^  "'" 
baptists  already  mentioned,  but  somewhat  more  i_>-v-s^ 
severe,  though  more  clear  and  consistent,  thanHUdoc- 
the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  wiser  t»-anches  of  that""*- 
sect,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  restoration 
of  the  Christian  church  to  its  primitive  purity. 
Accordingly,  he  condemned  the  plan  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  that  was  founded  on  the  pro* 
spect  of  a  new  kingdom,  to  be  miraculously  esta- 
blished by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  civil  go- 
vernment, and  the  destruction  of  human  rulers, 
and  which  had  been   the  fatal  and  pestilential 
source  of  such  dreadful  commotions,  such  execra- 
ble rebellions^  and  such  enormous  crimes.    He 
declared,  publicly,  his  dislike  of  that  doctrine, 
which  pointed  out  the  approach  of  a  marvellous 
reformation  in  the  church  by  the  means  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    He 
expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  licentious  tenets, 
which  several  of  the  Anabaptists  had  maintain- 
ed, with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy 
and  divorce ;  and,  finally,  considered,  as  unworthy 
of  toleration,  those  fanatics  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  continued  to  descend  into  the 
minds  of  many  chosen  believei^,  in  as  extraordi- 
nary a  manner  as  he  did  at  the  first  establishmeuC 

of 

goares  that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  toot  liim,  together 
with  certain  of  his  associates,  into  his  protection  and  gave 
him  an  asylum.  We  have  a  particular  account  of  this  famous 
Anabaptist  in  the  Cimbria  Liierala  of  MoUerus,  torn.  it.  p, 
S3S.  See  also  Henn.  Schyn,  Plenior.  Deduct,  Nislor.  Men- 
tion, cap.  vi.  p.  116, — The  writings  of  Menno,  which  are  al- 
most all  composed  in  the  Dutch  language,  were  published  in 
^lio  at  Amsterdam,  ia  the  year  1651.  An  excessively  dif- 
fuse and  rambling  style,  frequent  and  unneccasaiy  repetitions, 
an  irregular  and  confused  method,  with  other  defects  of  equal 
moment,  render  the  perusal  of  ;hese  productions  bigblf  dia* 
l^greealtije, 
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CKMT,  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  that  he  testified  this 
x'vi-  peculiar  presence  to  several  of  the  l^thfu],  by 
pj^p'^'JJ' miracles,  predictions,'  dreams,  and  visions  of  va- 
\^r\''^  rious  kinds.  He  retained,  indeed,  the  doctrines 
commonly  received  among  the  Anabaptists  in 
relation  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  Millenium^ 
or  thousand  years  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
the  exclusion  of  magistrates  from  the  Christian 
church,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  prohibition 
of  oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  vanity, 
as  well  as  the  pernicious  efiects,  of  human  science. 
But  while  Menno  retained  these  doctrines  in  a 
general  sense,  he  explained  and  modified  them  in 
such  a  manner,  as  made  them  resemble  the  religi- 
ous tenets  that  were  universally  received  in  the 
protestant  cliurches  ;  and  this  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  many,  and  made  them  appear  inof- 
fensive even  to  numbers  who  had  no  inclination 
to  embrace  them.  It  however  so  happened,  that 
the  nature  of  the  doctrines  considered  in  them- 
selves,  the  eloquence  of  Menno,  which  set  them 
off  to  such  advantage,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  tioKs,  gave  a  high  degree  of  credit  to  the  re- 
ligious system  of  this  famous  teacher  among  the 
Anabaptists,  so  that  it  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
that  sect.  And  thus  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
ministry  of  Menno,  that  the  different  sorts  of 
Anabaptists  agreed  together  in  excluding  from 
their  communion  the  fanatics  that  dishonoured 
it,  and  in  renouncing  all  tenets  that  were  detri- 
mental to  the  authonty  of  civil  government,  and 
by  an  unexpected  coalition,  formed  themselves 
into  one  community  [kJ. 

X.  To 

{it}  These  facts  shew  us  plainly  how  the  famous  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  modern  Anabaptists  may  be  re- 
solved. The  Mennon^tss  oppose,  with  all  their  might,  the  ac' 
count  of  their  descent ,  frorn  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  which 
we  fiiiii  in  ao  many  writers,  anil  would  willingly  give  the  modern 
ADabaptiits 
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X.  To  preserve  a  spirit  of  union  and  concord    cent. 

in  a  body  composed  of  such  a  motley  multitude     ''^'* 
^  r  J  SECT.  iir. 

Anabaptists  a.  more  honourable  origin.    (See  Schyn,  fftslor.  V-^'V^.' 
Mmnomtar.   cap.  viii.  ix.  x.ii.  p.  223.)     The  reason  of  their  The  origin 
teal  in  this  matter  is  evident.     Their  situation  has  rendered  "J'*"  >*"* 
them  timorous..    They  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  their  jj'^^j^™ 
enemies,  and  are  constantly  filled  with  an  uneasy  apprehension,  among  the 
that  some  day  or  other,  malevolent  zealots  may  take  occasion,  Anabap- 
frani  their  avipposed  origin,  to  renew  against  them  the  penal  fi»"- 
laws,  by  which  the  seditious  Anabaptists  of  ancient  times  suf- 
fered in  such  a  dreadful  manner.     At  least,  they  imagine  that 
the  odium  under  which  they  lie,  will  be  greatly  diminished, 
if  they  can  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  the  false- 
hood of  that  generally-received  opinion,  that  •'  the  Mennon- 
ites  are  the  descendants  of  the  Anabaptists  ;"  or,  to  spealc 
more  properly,'"  the  same  individual  sect,  purged  from  the 
fanaticism  that  formerly  disgraced  it,  and  rendered  wiser  than  ^ 

ikeir  ancestors,  by  reflection  and  suffering."  , 

After  comparing  diligently  and  impartially  together  what 
has  been'  alleged  by  the  Mennonices  and  their  adversaries  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  I  cannot  see  what  it  is  properly,  that  ' 
forms  the  subject  of  their  controversy  ;  and  if  the  merits  of 
the  cause  be  stated  with  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  I  do  not 
see  how  there  can  be  any  dispute  at  all  about  the  matter  now 
under  consideration  :    For,  in  the 

First  place,  if  the  Mennonites  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  <■ 

that  Menno  whom  they  considered  as  their  parent  and  their 
chief  was  not  infected  with  those  odious  opinions  which  drew 
the  just  severity  of  the  laws  upon  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster ; 
that  he  neither  looked  for  a  new  and  spotless  kingdom  that  waa 
to  be  miraculously  erected  on  earth,  uor  excited  the  multitude 
to  depose  magisti'atea,  and  abolish  civil  government ;  that  he 
neither  deceived  himself  nor  imposed  upon  others,  by  fanatical 
pretensions  to  dreams  and  visions  of  a  supernatural  kind  ;  if  (I 
say)  this  be  all  that  the  Mennonites  mean,  when  they  speak  of 
their  chief,  no  person,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  sect, 
will  pretend  to  contradict  them.  Nay,  even  those  who  main- 
lain  that  there  wag  an  immediate  and  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  Anabaptists,  will  readily  allow, 
to  he  true,  all  that  has  been  here  said  of  Menno. — 2dlff,  If  the 
Anabaptists  maintain,  that  such  of  their  churches  as  received 
their  doctrine  and  discipline  from  Menno,  have  not  only  disco- 
vered, without  interruption  a  pacific  spirit  andan  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  civil  government  (abstaining  from  every  thing  that 
carried  the  remotest  aspect  of  sedition,  and  shewing  the  utmost 
ahhoTfenceof  wars  and  bloodshed),  but  have  even  bauislfed 
from 
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CENT,  of  dissonant  members,  required  more  than  human 
sECT^'in  PO^^"^  i  ^'^  Mennon  either  had,  nor  pretaided 

PART  II.  ^ 

^-^y^tJ  from  their  confeisions  of  faitli,  and  their  reli^oa*  imtrectioni, 
all  those  tenets  and  principlee  that  led  on  the  ancient  Anttap- 
tists  to  disobedience,  violence  and  rebellion  ;  all  this  again  niQ 
be  readily  granted, — And  if  they  allege,  in  the  third  ^nx, 
that  even  the  Anabaptists  who  lived  before  Menno,  were  ml 
all  so  delirious  as  Munzer,  nor  so  outrageous  B3  the  ^oaticat 
part  of  that  sect,  that  rendered  their  memory  etem^y  editKH 
by  the  enortniiiei  they  committed  at  Munster ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  these  ancient  Anabaptists  abstained  reUgi* 
Ously  from  all  acts  of  violence  and  sedition,  followed  tte  piom 
examples  of  the  ancient  Waldenaes,  Henricana,  Fetrobtussianj, 
Hussites,  and  Wickliffites,  and  adopted  tlie  do<^ne  and  &W3- 
ptine  of  Menno,  as  soon  as  that  new  parent  arose  to  lefonn  nd 
patronize  the  sect ;  all  this  will  be  aUowed  without  bentativn. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mennonites  may  aswrt  many 
,  things  in  defence  of  the  purity  of  their  origin,  which  canMt 

be  admitted  by  any  person  who  is  free  from  prejudice,  B»d  mtW 
acquainted  with  their  history.  If  they  maintain,  lri,thitaone 
of  their  sect  descended,  by  birth,  from  those  AnabaptiEttffffio 
involved  Germany  and  other  countriec  in  the  moat  dreadful  ca< 
bmities,  or  that  none  of  these  furious  fanatics  adopted  ihedoc- 
trine  and  discipline  of  Menno,  they  may  be  easily  refuted  by  a 
great  number  of  facts  and  testimonies,  and  particularly  by  U* 
declarations  of  Menno  himself,  who  glories  in  his  having  con- 
quered the  ferocity,  and  reformed  the  lives -and  errors  of  scle- 
ral members  of  this  pestilential  sect.  Nothing  can  b«  mote 
certain  than  this  fact,  viz.  that  tlie  first  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions were  composed  of  the  different  sorts  of  Anabaptisli  at 
ready  mentioned,  of  those  who  had  been  always  iiioffen!i«»nil 
upright,  and  of  those  who,  before  their  conversion  by  the  bu- 
nislry  of  Menno,  had  been  seditious  fanatics.  Nor  can  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  incontestible  fact  be  a  just  matter  « 
reproach  to  the  Mennonites,  or  be  more  dishonourable  to  tneiHt 
than  it  is  to  us,  that  our  ancestors  were  warmly  attadwd  W 
the  idolatroui  and  eiiravagant  worship  of  paganism  orpt^o?' 
Again  (  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  agree  ivith  the  Men- 
nonites, if  they  maintain,  2.dly,  that  their  sect  does  not  retain 
mt  this  day,  any  of  those  tenets,  or  even  any  temains  of  tfloie 
opinions  and  doctrines,  which  led  the  seditious  and  turbulent 
AnabaptistB  of  old  to  the  commission  of  so  many,  and  of  sn" 
enormous  crimes.  For,  not  to  mention  Menno's  calling  t^J 
Anabaptists  of  Muniter  his  Brethren  (a  denomination  indeed 
V  somewhat  softened  by  the  epithet  of  emn^,  whichhejmiiedw 
k),  it  is  undoubtedly  tr\ie,.  lliat  the  doclriiw  cooceming 'J^ 
*  '  nature 
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to  have,  sapernatural  succours.  Accordingly,  cent, 
the  seeds  trf  dissension  were,  in  a  little  time,  sown  jg^^„ 
among  this  people.  About  the  middle  of  this  p^^  j  „.* 
ceotvry,  a  warm  contest,  concerning  Excomrmim-  vvvx./ 
ceUon,  was  exdced  by  several  Anabaptists,  headed 
by  Leonard  Bowenson  and  Theodore  HiiUpj 
and  its  feuits  are  yet  visible  in  that  divided  sect. 
-Thrae  men  carried  the  discipline  of  excommuniU 
catioo  to  Ml  efiormous  degree  of  severity  and  ri- 
gour. They  not  only  maintained,  that  open 
transgressors,  even  those  who  sincerely  deplored 
and  lamented  their  faults,  should,  without  any 
previous  warning  or  admonition,  be  espdled  from 
»iie  communion  of  the  church  ;  but  were  also  au- 
da<uou5  enough  to  pretend  to  exclude  the  persons, 
tlius  excommunicated,  from  all  intercourse  with 
tlieir  wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  children, 
zod  retaiGions.  The  same  persons,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected  from  this  sam^e  of  their  se- 
verity, were  harsh  and  rr^d  in  their  manners,  and 
were  for  imposing  upon  their  brethren  a  course  of 
morat  discipline,  which  was  <£fficutt  and  austere 
ia  the  }^he»t  degree.  Many  of  the  Anab^tistS' 
protested  agaksl  this,  a£  unreasonable  and  unne- 


ntitwe  of  Ghrist's  kingdom,  or  the  church  of  the  New  Testa- 
menti  which  led  by  degrees  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to  those 
Furious  acts  of  rebellion  that  have  rendered  chein  so  adiaii3,iB' 
hf  no  means  efFaced  in  the  minds  of  the  modern  Mennonites, 
It  is,  indeed,  weakened  and  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  lost  its  nosious  qualities,  and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious 
in  it»  influence  ;  but  it  is  not  totally  reoounced  nor  abolished. 
— I  shall  not  dbw  enquire  how  far  even  the  reformed  and 
milder  sect  of  Menno  has  been,  in  time  past,  exempt  from  tu- 
mults and  commotions  of  a  grievous  kind,  nor  shall  I  examine 
what  passes  at  this  day  among  the  Anabaptists  in  general,  or 
in  particular  branches  of  that  sect ;  ^nce  it  is  certain,  that  the 
inore  eminent  commlinities  of  tlut  denomination,  patticularly 
those  that  flourish  in  North  Holland,  and  the  places  adjacent, 
behold  fanatics  with  the  utmost  aversion,  as  appears  evidently 
from  this  circumstance,  araong'others,  that  they  wiU  not  suf- 
fer the  people  called  Quakers  to  enter  into  tl 
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CENT,  cessary ;  and  thus  the  community  was,  all  of  a 
SECT^  m.  sudden,  divided  into  two  sects  ;  of  which  the  one 
PART  II.  treated  transgressors  with  lenity  and  moderation, 
\.^-y>^  while  the  other  proceeded  against  them  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  Nor  was  this  the  only  difference 
that  was  observable  in  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
these  ti^o  parties  ;  since  the  latter  was  remarkable 
for  the  sordid  austerity  that  reigned  in  their  rules 
of  life  and  practice  j  while  the  former  consider- 
ing more  wisely  the  present  state  of  human  nature^ 
were  less  severe  in  theirinjunctions,  and  were  not 
altogether  regardless  of  what  is  called  decent, 
agreeable,  and  ornamental  in  life  and  manners. 
Menno  employed  his  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
heat  these  divisions,  and  to  restore  peace  and  con- 
cord in  the  community ;  but  when  he  perceived 
that  his  attempts  were  vain,'  he  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  the  most  pro- 
per to  maintain  his  credit  andinflyence  among  both 
parties.  For  this  purpose  he:dedared  himself  for 
neither  side,  but  was  constantly  trimming  between 
the  two,  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  at  one  time,  disco- 
vering an  inclination  towards  the  austere  Ana- 
baptists ;  and,  at  another,  seeming  to  prefer  the 
mUder  discipline  and  manners  of  the  more  mode- 
rate brethren.  But  in  this  he  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  high  degree  of  authority  he  enjoyed, 
rendered  his  inconstancy  and  irresolution  not  only 
disagreeable  to  both  parties,  but  also  the  means  of 
inflaming,, instead  of  healing,  their  divisions  [a']. 
TTie  rigid  XI.  These  two  sects  are,  to  this  very  day,  dis- 
r"re  A^!"  '^'nguished  by  the  denominations  of  fine  and 
b»pti«t(.  gross, 

Qu]  See  the  Historia  BeUorum  el  Cerfaminum  qua,  ah  A. 
1615,  inUr  Mdniionitas  coniigerunt  which  Vas  published  by  an 
anoDymous  Meiinonite. — See  also  a  Gennan  work,  entitled, 
Sim  Fred.  Rues,  Narchkkten  von  dem  Zustande  tfer  MeaO' 
nitm,  published  in  8vo  at  Jena;  in  the  year  17^3. 
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gross^^r],  or,  to  express  the  distinction  in  more  in-  cent.  . 


tell^ible  terms,  into  rigid  and  moderate  Anabap- 
tists. The  former  observe,  with  the  most  religi-^' 
ous  accuracy,  veneration,  and  precision,  the  an- 1. 
cient  doctrine,  disdpliiie,  and  precepts  of  the 
purer  sort  of  Anabaptists ;  the  latter,  depart  much 
more  from  the  primitive  sentiments,  manners, 
and  institutions  of  their  sect,  and  approach  nearer 
to  those  of  the  protestant  churches.  The  gross 
or  moderate  Anabaptists  consisted  at  first,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  in  Norlh-Holland,  called 
JVaterland,  and  hence  their  whole  sect  was  distin- 
guished by  the  denomination  of  Watertmidians{^'].  ■ 
Thejine  or  rigid  part  of  that  community  were, 
for  the  most  part,  natives  oi  Flanders  ;  andhence- 
their  sect  acquired  the  denomination  oiFlemingi; 
OTIS,  or  Flandrians.  But  new  dissensions  and  con- 
tests arose  among  these  rigid  Anabaptists,  not  in- 
deed, 

0^  C^]  '^1'^  terma_^«e  and  gross  are  a  literal  translation  of 
groben  iT\Afeinen,  which  are  the  German  denominations  uaed 
to  distinguish  these  two  sects.  The  same  teims  have  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Protestanta  in  HoUand  ;  thejffte  denoting 
a  set  of  people,  whose  extraordinary,  and  sometimes  fanatical 
devotion,  resembles  that  of  the  English  Methodists ;  while 
the  gross  is  applied  to  the  generality  of  Christians,  who  make. 
no  extraordinary  pretensions  to  uncommon  degrees  of  sanctity 
and  devotion, 

[i/2  See  Frid.  Spanhemii  Elenc/ius  Controvers.  Tieol.  0pp. 
torn.  ii.  p.  772.  The  Waterlandians  were  also  calkd  Jomrt- 
nites,  from  John  de  Ries,  who  was  of  great  use  to  them  in 
many  respects,  and  who,  assisted  by  Lubert  Gerard,  composed 
their  confession  of  faith  in  the  year  1580.  This  confession 
(which  far  surpasses  both  in  point  of  simplicity  and  wisdom 
all  the  other  confessions  of  the  Mennonites)  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  has  been  lately  republished  by  Herman 
Schyn,  in  bis  Hiitor,  Merman,  cap.  vii.  p.  172.  It  was  also 
illustrated  in  an  ample  Commentary,  in  the  year  1686|  by 
Peter  Joannis,  a  native  of  No/land,  and  pastor  among  the  Wa- 
terlandians. It  has,  however,  been  alleged,  that  this  famous 
production  is  by  no  means  the  general  confession  of  the  Wa- 
terlandians, but  the  piivate  one  only  of  that  particular  congre- 
gation, of  wliich  its  author  was  the  pastor.  See  Rues, 
Nuclaichten,  p.  93,  94. 
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CENT,  concernioff  any  point  of  doctrine,  but  about  the 
^^'-    manner  of  treating  persons  that  were  to  be  excoiD- 
pAHT  i"'  m^nicated,  and  other  matters  of  inferior  mo- 
\,,,0-y-^  ment.    Hence  a  new  schism  arose,  and  they  were 
subdivided  into  new  sects,  distinguished  by  the 
appellations  of  Fltmdrians  and  Frieslanders,  who 
differed  from  each  other  in  their  manners  anddis- 
dplioe.    To  these  were  added  a  third,  who  took 
the  name  of  their  country,  like  the  two  fwiuer, 
and  were  called  Germans  ;  for  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany  passed  in  shoals  into  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands.     But,  in  process  of  time,  the  great- 
est part  of  these  three  sects  came  over,  by  degrees, 
to  the  moderate  community  of  the  Waterlandim, 
with  whom  they  lived  in  the  strictest  bonds  of 
peace  and  union.     Those  among  the  ri^d  Ana- 
baptists, who  refused  to  follow  this  exain|Je  of 
moderation,  are  still  known  by  the  denonunati{» 
of  the  Old  Flemingians,  or  Flandrians,  but  are  few 
in  number,  when  compared  with  the  united  con- 
gregations of  the  milder  sects  now  mentioned. 
The  wnrce     Xtl.  No  sooner  had  the  ferment  of  enthusiasm 
^™^=^  subsided  among  the  Mennonites,  than  jdl  the  dif- 
nonitei      fcrcnt  sects,  into  which  they  had  been  dirided, 
-^Ji^^l'^  unanimously  agreed  to  draw  the  whole  system  of 
their  religious  doctrine  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
alone.     To  give  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  siflce- 
rjty  of  their  resolution  in  this  respect,  they  took 
care  to  have  Confessions  drawn  up,  in  which  thor 
sentiments  concerning  the  Deity,  and  the  man- 
ner or  serving  him,  were  expressed  in  the  tenns 
and  phrases  of  Holy  Writ.     The  most  ancient, 
f  and  also  the  most  respectable  of  these  Con/isstW 

is  that  which  we  find  among  tlie  fVaterlandimis. 
Several  others,  of  later  date,  were  also  composed, 
some  for  the  use  of  large  communities,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  a  whole  district,  and  which  were  consequent- 
ly submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  ma^stratej 
others  designed  only  for  the  benefit  of  private  so- 
denes, 
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dedes  [i:].  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  cent. 
mqutre,  whether  vi  the  tenets  received  among  ^^'.„ 
the  Mennonites  are  faithfully  exhibited  and  plain-  p^^j^T  a. 
ly  expressed  in  these  Conjessiojis,  or  whether  ae-  \,^y>j 
Teral  points  be  not  there  omitted  which  relate 
to  the  internal  conftitution  of  this  sect,  and  would 
give  us  a  complete  idea  of  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cy. One  thing  is  certain,  that  whoever  peruses 
these  Confessions  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  atten- 
tion,  will  eaaly  perceive,  that  those  tenets  which 
appear  detrimental  to  the  interefts  of  civil  socie* 
ty,  particularly  those  that  relate  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  magistracy,  and  the  administration  of 
oaths,  are  expressed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
embellished  with  the  greatest  art,  to  prevent  their 
bearing  an  alarming  aspect.  At .  the  same  time, 
the  more  discerning  observer  will  see,  that  these 
embellishments  are  intended  to  disguise  the  truth, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  con- 
cerning the  critical  points  above  mentioned,  are 
not  represented,  in  their  public  Confessions,  in 
their  real  colours. 

Xni.  The  ancient  Anabaptists,  who  tnified  in  T'',*''  "^ 
an  extraordinary  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  u^^re^ 
were  (under  the  pretenHed  influence  of  so  infalli-  "d  in"" 

VOL.  IV.  Hh  ble"^*^ 

[2.3  See  an  account  of  thefe  Canfessions  in  Schyn*8  Plenior 
Deduct.  Hist.  Mennon,  cap.  iv.  p.  78.  115.  where  lie  main- 
tains, that  "  these  Confessiona  prove  as  great  a  uniformity  , 
among  the  Mennonites,  in  relation  to  the  great  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  rehgion,  aa  can  be  pretended  to  by  any  other 
Christian  community."  Bnt  ahould  the  good  man  even  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  us  of  this  boasted  uniformity,  he  wUL  yet 
never  be  able  to  make  h^s  assertion  go  down  with  many  of  his 
own  brethren,  who  are,  to  this  day,  quarrelling  about  several 
points  of  religion,  and  who  look  upon  inatters,  -which  appear 
to  him  of  httle  consequence,  u  of  high  moment  and  impor- 
tance to  the  cause  of  true  piety.  And,  indeed,  how  could  any 
of  the  Mennonites,  before  this  present  century,  believe  yihat 
Schyn  here  affirms,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  they  disputed 
about  matters  which  he  treats  with  contempt,  as  if  they  had 
been  immediately  connected  with  their  eternal  interests  i  ■ 
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CENT,  ble  a  guide)  little  solicitous  about  componne  a 
.^^'' ,  system  of  relirion,  and  never  once  thoueht  oiin- 

,SBCTi  III*    '.IIP  •  I'lri  »»  • 

PART  II.  stuUng  into  the  minds  oi  the  people  just  senti- 
K.^'v^j  ments  of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  warm  aiswnsioos 
that  arose  among  them,  concerning  matters  of 
the  highest  consequence,  such  as  the  Droinity  of 
Christ,  Polygamy^  and  Divorce.  Menno  and  fais 
disciples  made  some  attempts  to  supply  this  de- 
feat. But  nevertheless  we  find,  after  his  time, 
that  the  Mennonites,  more  especially  those  of 
the  rigid  class,  carried  the  freedom  of  theirre- 
ligious  speculations  to  such  an  excessive  height, 
as  bordered  upon  extravagance.  This  circum- 
stance alone,  were  there  no  other,  proves  that 
the  heads  of  this  sect  employed  the  smallest  part 
of  their  zeal  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  pro- 
pagation of  error ;  and  that  they  looked  upon  ■ 
sanctity  of  life  and  manners  alone  as  the  essence 
of  true  religion.  The  Waterlandians,  indeed,  and 
after  them  the  other  Anabaptists,  were  obliged,  at 
length,  to  draw  up  a  summary  of  their  doctrine, 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  in  order  to  remove 
the  odium  that  was  cast  upon  them,  on  account 
of  their  bold  tenets,  and  their  extravagant  disputes, 
which  -were  likely  to  invtilve  them  in  the  greatest 
calamities.  'BnX.th^^Omfessionsoixh.eMeTinordtes 
were,  in  reality,  little  more  than  a  method  of  de- 
fence, to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  oppo- 
sition they  met  with,  and  muft  therefore  be  ra- 
ther considered  as  an  expedient  to  avert  the  indig- 
nation of  their  enemies,  than  as  articles  of  doctrine, 
which  all  of  them,  without  exception,  were  oblig- 
ed to  believe.  For  we  do  not  find  among  the  Men- 
nonites (a  part  of  the  modern  Waterlandians  ex- 
cepted) any  injunction  which  expressly  prohibits 
individuals  from  entertaining  or  propagating  re- 
ligious opinions  diiSerent  from  the  public  creed  (rf 
the  community.  And,  indeed,  when  we  look  at- 
tentively into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this 
sect, 
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sect,  it  will  appear  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  cfiNr. 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  practical  piety,  g^^^i^ 
is  the  essente  of  reU^on,  and  that  the  surest  and  pabt  k! 
most  i>ifallible  mark  of  the  true  church  is  the  sane-  \.^y>j 
tity  of  its  members ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  this 
prirwipk  was  always  universally  adopted  by  the 
Anabaptists. 

XIV.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the''^re'^p- 
religion  of  the  Mennonites  from  tneir  public  creeds  Menno- 
and  confessions,  we  shall  find,  that  though  it  va-"''"- 
ries  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans, 

yet  in  most  things  it  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  Reformed  cnurch.  They  consider  the  sacra- 
ments in  no  other  light,  than  as  signs  or  symbols 
of  the  spiritual  blessings  administered  in  the 
Gospel :  and  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  seems 
to  be  almost  entirely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Presbyterians.  There  are,  however,  peculiar  tenets 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  re- 
ligious communities,  and  these  may  be  reduced 
under  three  heads.  For  it  is  observable,  that 
there  are  certain  doctrines,  which  are  held  in 
common  by  all  the  various  sects  of  the  Menno-^ 
nites  ;  others,  which  are  only  received  in  some  of 
the  more  eminent  and  numerous  sects  of  that  com- 
munity (such  were  the  sentiments  of  Menno, 
which  hindered  him  from  being  universally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Anabaptists)  ;  and  others,  again, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  among  the  more  ob- 
scure and  inconsiderable  societies  of  that  denomi- 
nation.  These  last,  indeed,  appear  and  vanish, 
alternately,  with  the  transitory  sects  that  adopt 
them,  and  therefore  do  not  deserve  to  employ  our 
attention  any  farther  in  this  place. 

XV.  The  opinions  that  are  held  in  common  by  The  ^mu 
the  Mennonites  seem  to  be  all  derived  from  this  ^^^^^ 
leading  and  fundamental  principle,  that  the  king- the  gaux^i 
dam  •which  Christ  established  icpon  the  earth  is  a  visi-  f^'^'f 
He  church, or communilif,  into  -which  the  holy  andnmuatn 

Hh2  /        ,       tiie^"'^^ 
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CENT,  the  just  (M-eahme  to  be  (ulmttedy  and  which  is  const' 
''^'-    quentli/  exempt  from  all  those  insHtutions  and  rules 
'/^T  ii!'  ofdiscipline,  i/iat  have  been  invented  by  /tuman  wis- 
i^>v>j  domfor  t/ie  correction  and  rejormation  of  the  wicked. 
This  fanatical  principle  was  frankly  avowed 
by  the  andent  Mennonltes ;  their  more  immediate 
descendants,  however,  began  to  be  less  ingenuous ; 
and  in  their  public  Omjesstons  ofFaith^  they  either 
disguised  it  under  ambiguous  phrases,  or  e^cpressed 
themselves  as  if  they  meant  to  renounce  it  en- 
tirely.    To  renounce  it  entirely  was  imposahle, 
without  falling  into  the  greatest  inconsistency  and 
undermining  the  very  foundation  of  those  doc- 
trines that  distinguished  them  from   all  other 
Christian  societies  \a\.    And  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  present  Mennonites,  as  they  have,  in  many 
other  respects,  departed  from  the  principles  and 
maxims  of  their  ancestors ;  so  have  they  given  a 


f  fl]  That  they  did  not  renounce  it  entirely,  is  evident  from 
their  own  Creeds  and  Confessions,  even  from  those  in  which  the 
greatest  caution  has  been  employed  to  conceal  the  principles 
that  rendered  their  ancestors  odious,  and  to  disguise  wbatem' 
might  render  themselves  liable  to  suspicion.  For  example,  tbey 
speak  in  the  most  pompous  terms  concerning  the  dignity,  f  xcel> 
lence,  utility,  and  divine  origin,  of  civil  magistrates  ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  suppose  that  they  speak  their  real  sentiments  in  thit' 
matter.  But  when  they  proceed  to  give  reasont  that  jH-event 
their  admitting  magistrate*  into  their  communion,  they  disco- 
ver unwarily  the  very  principles  which  they  are  otherwise  so 
studious  to  conceal.  Thus  in  the  thirtieth  article  of  the  Wa- 
"  terlandian  Confession,  they  declare,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
comprehended  the  institution  of  civil  magistracy  in  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  has  he  ad- 
ded it  to  the  offices  of  his  church  :"  The  liatin  words  are ; 
"  Protestatem  hanc  politicam  Dominns  Jesus  in  regno  suo  spiri- 
tuali,  ccclesia  Novi  Testamenti,  non  instituit,  neque  hanc  offieis 
ecclealxsu3iad}ucixit."  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Mennomtes 
look  uponthechurchof  theNewTettament,  asaholy  republic 
inaccessible  to  the  wicked,  and  consequently,  exempt  from  those 
institutions  and  laws  that  are  necessary  to  oppose  the  progrcM 
of  Iniquity.  Why  then  do  they  not  apeak  plainly,  when  they 
deliver  their  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  i»- 
•tead  of  affecting  ambiguity  sad  evauont  ? 
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striking  instance  of  defection  in  the  case  now  be-  c^trr. 
fore  us,  and  have  almost  wholly  renounced  this    ^^^ 
fundamental  doctrine  of  their  sect,  relating  to  the  p^„'j.  jj| 
nature  of  the  Christian  church.     A  dismal  expe-  \^\'>,j 
rience  has  convinced  them  of  the  absurdity  of 
this  chimerical  principle,  which  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  the  declarations  of  scripture,  had  de-    > 
monstrated  sufficiently,  but  without  effect.    Now, 
that  the  Mennonites  have  opened  their  eyes,  they 
seem  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  about  the  fol- 
lowing tenets :    Firsty  That  there  is  an  invisible 
churdi,  which  is  universal  in  its  extent,  and  is 
composed  of  members  from  all  the  sects  and  com- 
munities that  bear  the  Christian  name :  Secondly, 
That  the  mark  of  the  true  church  is  not,  as  their 
former  doctrine  supposed,  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
unspotted  sanctity  of  all  its  members  (since  they 
acknowledge  that  the  visible  church  is  promis- 
cuously  composed  of  the  righteous  and  the  wick- 
ed), but  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  was 
delivered  by  Christ,  and  in  the  agreement  of  all 
the  members  of  the  church  in  professing  and  de- 
fending it. 

XVI.  Notwithstaivting  all  this,  it  is  manifest,  TheiriMca. 
beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the^j^*" 
religious  opinions  which  still  distinguish  the  Men- trine*, 
nonites  from  all  other  Christian  communities,  flow 
directly  from- the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Anabap- 
tists concerning  the  nature  of  the  church.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  that  they  admit 
none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  but  persons  that 
are  come  to  tliefuU  use  of  their  reason  ;  because  in- 
fants are  incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  a  so- 
lemn vow  to  a  holy  life,  and  it  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain  whether  or  no,  in  maturer  years,  they  wUl  be 
saints  dr  sinners  :  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  same 
doctrine,  that  tliey  neit/ter  admit  cifil  rvkrs  into 
their  communion,  nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to 
ferformthefunctions (f magistracy ;  forwhere there 
HhS  aro 
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CENT,  are  no  malefactors,  ma^trates  are  useless.  Hence 
^^^  do  they  pretend  dso  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  repel- 
PART  II,"  li^Jorce  byforce,andconsider'war,inaUitsshapes^ 
y.yr'U  <w  unchnstian  and  unjust ;  for  as  those  who  are 
perfectly  holy,  can  neither  be  provoked  by  injuries, 
nor  commit  them,  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
the  force  of  arms,  either  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
sentment or  defence.  It  is  still  the  same  prindple 
that  exdtes  in  them  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  ext- 
cution  ofjusticetond  more  especially  tocapilalpunisfu 
ments ;  since,  according  to  this  prindple,  there 
'are  no  transgressions  nor  crimes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  consequently  no  occasion  forthe  arm 
of  the  judge.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  tkeif 
should  refuse  to  confirm  their  testimony  by  an  oatk 
uponanyotherfoundation  than  this,  that  ^eper^c/ 
members  of  a  holy  church  can  neither  dissemble  nor 
deceive.  It  was  certainly  then  the  andent  doctrine 
of  the  Anabaptists,  concerning  the  sanctity  of  the 
church,  that  gave  rise  to  the  tenets  now  njention- 
ed,  and  that  was  the  source  of  that  rigid  and  se- 
vere discipline,  which  exdted  such  tumults  and 
divisions  among  the  members  ofthatcommTjnity. 
ThiririTt.  XVII.  The  rples  of  mora^  discipline,  that  were 
^^"^  formerly  observed  by  the  Mennonites,  were  rigo- 
rous and  austere  in  the  highest  degree,  and  thus 
every  way  conformable  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
dple, which  has  been  ^eady  mentioned  as  the 
souj'ce  of  all  their  peculiar  tenets.  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  these  rules  still  subsist  and  are  re- 
spected among  them  ;  but,itiscertain,thatinthe 
times  of  old  their  moral  precepts  were  very  severe. 
And  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise :  for, 
when  these  people  had  once  got  it  into  their  heads, 
that  sanctity  of  manners  was  the  ordy  genuine  mark 
of  the  true  church,  it  may  well  be  imarined,  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  this  honour- 
able character  for  their  sect ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  they  would  use  the  strictest  pre^utions 
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V^  TO  guard  their  brethren  against  disgracing  their  cent. 
^  I^rofession  by  immoral  practices.  ™nce  it  was,^  *^' 
X  etthat  they  unanimously,  and  no  doubt  justly,  ex-  p^rt  ii.' 
J  jilted  the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  on  account  or  their  ^.•v-O 
"^  transcendent  purity.  They  alleged,  that  Christ 
had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  life,  far  more  per- 
fect than  that  which  had  been  delivered  by  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  ;  and  they  excluded  from  their 
communion  all  such  as  deviated,  in  the  least,  from 
the  most  rigorous  rules  of  simplicity  and  gravity 
in  their  looks,  their  gestures,  their  clothing,  and 
their  table  :  all  whose  desires  surpassed  the  dic- 
tates of  mere  necessity  :  nay,  even  all  who  observ-  " 
ed  a  certain  decorum  in  their  manners,  and  paid 
a  decent  regard  to  the  innocent  customs  of  the 
world.  But  this  primitive  austerity  is  greatly  di- 
minished in  the  more  considerable  sects  of  the 
Mennonites,  and  more  especially  among  the  Wa- 
terlandians  and  Germans.  The  opiilence  they  have 
acquired,  by  their  industry  and  commerce,  has  re- 
laxed their  severity,  softened  their  manners,  and 
rendered  them  less  insensible  of  the  sweets  of  Hfe  ;- 
so  that  at  this  day  the  Mennonite  congregations 
fiimish  their  pastors  with  as  much  matter  of  cen- 
sure and  admonition  as  any  other  Christian  com- 
munity l^b'}.  There  are,  however,  still  some  re- 
muns  of  the  abstinence  and  severity  of  manners 
that  prevailed  formerly  among  the  Anabaptists ; 
but  these  are  only  to  be  found  among  some  of  the 
smaller  sects  of  that  persuasion,  and  more  particu- 
larly among  those  who  live  remote  from  great  and 
populous  cities. 

XVIII.  The  particular  sentiments  and  opinions  Tbanngn. 
that  divided  the  more  considerable  societies  of  the  ^^^^ 
Hh4  Mennonites,  Kcti. 

(E?  [A]  It  is  certain,  that  the  Mennonites  in  HoUitnd,  at 
this  day)  are,  in  their  tablea,  their  equipagei,  and  their  coun- 
try seats,  the  most  luxurious  part  of  the  Dutch  nation.  This    ' 
is  more  especially  true  of  the  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam,  who 
ut  veif  DumerouB  aad  extremely  opulent. 
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CENT.  Mennomtes,  were  those  that  follow:    1.  Menno 

XVI.    denied  that  Christ  derived  from  his  mother  the 

».  J™  „'  body  he  assumed ;  and  thought,  on  the  contrary, 

PAnT  11<    _',  ,       '  ri*  ^1  I 

\,^-/^tj  that  It  was  produced  out  or  nothing,  in  the  womb 
of  that  Uessed  virgin,  by  the  creating  power  rf 
the  Holy  Ghost  [c^.  This  opinioi*  is  yet  firmly 
maintained  by  the  ancient  Ftermngiajis,  or  ri^d 
Anabaptists  ;  but  has,  long  since,  been  renounced 


fc]  This  ia  the  account  that  is  giren  of  the  opinion  of  Men- 
no  by  Herman  Schyn,  in  his  Plenior Deduct,  ffisl.  Meanoml.p. 
164,  165.  which  other  writers  represent  in  a  different  manntr. 
After  3D  altentiTC  peruial  of  several  passages  in  tke  writings  of 
Menno,  where  he  profeeaedly  handles  this  very  3(ibjccl>  it  >p- 
peara  to  be  more  than  probable,  that  he  inclined  to  the  opiDian 
attributed  to  him  in  the  text,  and  that  it  was^in  this  senee  only, 
that  he  supposed  Christ  to  be  clothed  with  a  divine  and  celes- 
tial body.  For  that  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be  ciiied 
celestial  and  divine,  which  ia  produced  immediateiy,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  creating  act,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  Menno  does  not  eeem  to  hate  been 
unchangeably  wedded  to  this  opinion.  For  in  several  places  He 
enpresseihimself  ambiguously  on  thishead,  and  even  sometitnes 
&lls  into  inconsistencies.  From  hence,  perhapa,  it  might  not  be 
unreasonable  to  concIude,that  he  renounced  indeed  thecommoq 
ppinion  concerning  the  origin  of  Christ's  human  nature  j  hut 
was  pretty  much  undetermined  with  respect  to  the  hypothesis, 
which,  among  many  that  were  proposed,  it  was  proper  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place,     iiJ-  See  Fueaiini  CetUuria  I.  E^telar. « 

Rr/ormator,  Uehetkin  icriptar.  p.  383 Be  that  as  it  may. 

Menno  is  generally  considered  as  the  author  of  this  opinion,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Christ's  body,  which  is  still  embraced  by 
the  more  rigid  part  of  his  followers.  It  appears  probablC] 
nevertheless,  that  this  opinion  was  much  older  than  bis  tiiMi 
pud  was  not  only  adopted  by  him  with  the  other  tenets  of  tlie 
Anabaptists.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it.  may  be  observed,  that 
Bolandus,  in  his  Poem,  entitled,  flfotus  MottaslerienaSt  lib,  ^• 
y.  49.  plainly  declares,  that  many  of  the  Anabaptists  ofMiw- 
fter  (who  certainly  had  not  been  instructed  by  Menno)  beld 
ttiis  very  doctrine  in  relation  \o  Qhrist's  inc^raatipn : 

Jisse  (Christum)  Pejim  statuunt  alK,  sed corpore camoiii 
Humanam  sumto  sustinuisse  negant : 
'    fit  Diani  mentem,  tenuis  quasi  fauce  canalis^ 
per  Wn*  porp\i»  rir^if  we  fcrwt, 
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by  al!  the  other  sects  of  that  denomination  [dl.  cent. 
2.  The  more  austere  Mennonites,  hke  their  ''^'■ 
forefath«3,  not  only  animadvert,  with  the  mostp^„^  „/ 
unrelenting  severity,  upon  actions  manifestly  cri-  v-or«^ 
minat,  and  evidently  repugnant  to  the  divine 
laws, but  also  treat,inthe  same  manner,  the  smallest 
marks  of  an  internal  propensity  to  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  or  of  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
customs  of  the  world.  They  condemn,  for  exam- 
ple, elegant  dress,  rich  furniture,  every  thing,  in 
a  word,  that  looks  like  ornament,  or  surpasses  the 
bounds  of  absolute  necessity.  Their  conduct  also 
to  offenders  is  truly  meroless ;  for  they  expel' 
them  fh)m  the  church  without  previous  admoni- 
tion, and  never  temper  the  rigour  of  their  judg- 
ments by  an  equitable  consideration  of  the  infir- 
mities of  nature  in  this  imperfect  state.  The 
other  Mennonites  are  by  no  means  chargeable 
with  this  severity  towards  their  offending  bre- 
thren ;  they  exclude  none  from  their  communion 
but  the  obstinate  contemners  of  the  divine  laws  ; 
nor  do  they  proceed  to  this  extremity  even  with 
regard  to  such,  until  repeated  admonitions  have 
proved  ineffectual  to  reform  them. — 3.  The 
more  rigid  Mennonites  look  upon  those  that  are 
excommunicated  as  the  pests  of  society,  who  are 
to  be  avoided  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  be  ba- 
nished from  all  the  comforts  of  social  intercourse. 
Neither  the  voice  of  Nature,nor  the  ties  of  blood, 
are  allowed  to  plead  in  their  behalf,  or  to  procure 
them 


\_d'\  Many  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Waterlandlans, 
of  all  the  otlier  Anabaptists  shewed  the  strongest  propensity 
to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Menno,  relating  to  the  origin  of  Christ's 
body.  Sec  Histoire  des  jtnabaptistes,  p.  223. — Ceremonies  et 
Coutunet  de  toiu  Um  PeujiUs  du  Mortde,  torn.  iv.  p.  200.  But 
that  these  vi-titers  arc  mistaken,  is  abundantly  manifest  from 
the  public  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Waterlandians,  composed 
by  Ries.  See  also,  for  a  farther  refutation  of  this  mistake, 
Hemi.  Scbyn,  DeducUo  Plemor  Histor.  Mcnnonit.  p.  165. 
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CENT,  tbem  the  smallest  degree  of  indulgence.    In  sudi 


J  tenderness  and  loye,  are  cruelly  suspended,  even 
between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
and  also  in  all  the  other  endearing  relations  of 
human  life. — But  the  more  moderate  branches  of 
this  community  have  wisely  rejected  this  unnatural 
discipline,  and  look  upon  the  honour  and  sancuty 
of  the  church  to  be  sufficiently  vindicated,  when 
it»  members  avoid  a  dose  and  particular  intimacy 
with  those  who  have  been  expelled  from  its  com- 
munion. 4.  The  rigid  Anabaptists  enjoin  it  as 
an  obligation  upon  their  disciples,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  community,  to  wash  the  feet  of  their 
guests  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love'  and  aflecdou, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  example  of  Christ  j  whidi 
they  suppose,  in  this  case,  to  have  the  force  of  a 
positive  command ;  and  hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  Podonipta;.  But  the  other  Mennonites  i^J 
that  Christ  meant,  in  this  instance  of  his  good- 
ness and  condescension,  to  recommend  this  custom 
to  the  imitation  of  his  followers,  or  togivehiset 
ample,  in  this  case  the  authority  of  a  podtive  pre- 
cept. 
Thewaie  XIX.  The  Anabaptists,  however  divided  on 
«^'™r°^E  other  subjects,  were  agreed  in  their  notions  of 
"phy  L  learning  and  philosophy,  which,  in  former  times, 
tnoniche  they  unanimously  considered  as  the  pests  of  the 
tiut  ^    Christian  church,  and  as  highly  detrimental  to  the 

Erogress  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  Hence  it 
appened,  that  among  a  considerable  number  of 
writers  who,  in  this  century,  employed  their  pens 
in  the  defence  of  that  sect,  there  is  none  whose 
labours  bear  any  inviting  marks  of  learning  or 
genius.  The  rig^d  Mennonites  persevere  stul  in 
the  barbarous  system  of  their  ancestors,  and, 
neglecting  totally  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
and  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  devote  themselves 
entirely 
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entirely  to  trade,  manual  industry,  and  the  me-  cent. 
chanic  arts.  The  Waterlandians,  indeed,  are  ^^'■ 
honourably  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Ana-p^j^^  „_* 
baptists  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  oth^  respects,  k,^^^ 
For  they  permit  several  members  of  their  commu- 
nity to  frequent  the  public  universities,  and  there 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  languages, 
history,  antiquities,  and  more  especially  of  physic, 
whose  usefulness  and  importance  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  deny ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  in  our 
times,  so  many  pastors  among  the  Mennonites 
assume  the  tide  and  profession  of  physicians.  Nay 
more  ;  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  Anabaptists  of  this 
more  humane  and  moderate  class  engaged  even 
in  philosophical  researches,  on  the  excellence  and 
utility  of  which  their  eyes  are,  at  length,  so  far 
opened,  as  to  make  them  acknowledge  their  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  society.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  this  change  of  sentiment 
that  they  have  erected,  not  long  ago,  a  public 
seminary  of  learning  at  Amsterdam^  in  which 
there  is  always  a  person  of  eminent  abilities  chosen 
as  professor  of  philosophy.  But,  though  these 
moderate  Anabaptists  acknowledge  the  benefit 
whigh  may  be  derived  to  civil  society  from  the 
culture  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  yet  they 
still  persevere  so  far  in  their  ancient  prejudices,  as 
to  consider  theology  as  a  system  that  has  no  con- 
nexion with  them  ;  and,  consequently,  they  are 
of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  preserve  it  pure  and 
untainted,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  not  to 
blend  the  dictates  of  philosophy  with  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  in 
the  present  times,  even  the  Flemsh,  or  rigid  Ana- 
baptists begin  gradually  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  antipathy  to  learning,  and  allow  their  bre- 
thren to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, history,  and  the  other  sciences. 

XS*  That 
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CENT.  -^X.  That  simplicity  and  ignorance,  c£  wtudh 
*"■  the  ancient  Anabaptists  boasted,  as  the  guardians 
^aI'tT  of  their  piety  and  the  sources  of  their  felicity,  ctai- 
^•v-o  tributed  principally  to  those  divisions  and  schisms 
Their  divi-  that  reigned  among  them,  from  even  their  firstrise, 
MOD  into » in  a  degree  unknown  and  unexperienced  in  any 
Suliw."  ether  Christian  community.  This  will  appear 
evident  to  such  as  enquire,  with  the  smallest  at- 
tention, into  the  more  immediate  causes  of  their 
dissensions.  For  it  is  observaUe,  that  their  most 
vehement  contests  had  not  for  their  otgect  any 
difference  in  0[union  concerning  the  doctriines  or 
mysteries  of  religion,  but  generally  turned  upon 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life,  on  what 
was  lawful,  decent,just,  and  pioiis,  in  actions  and 
manners,  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  be 
considered  as  criminal  or  unseemly.  These  disputes 
were  a  natural  consequence  of  their  favourite  prin- 
ciple,  that  holiness  of  life,  and  purity  of  manners, 
were  the  authentic  marks  of  the  true  church. 
But  the  misfortune  lay  here,  that,  being  ignorant 
themselves,  and  under  the  guidance  of  perwjns 
whose  knowledge  waslittle  superior  to  theirs,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  true  method  of  deter- 
mining, in  a  multitude  of  cases,  what  was  pioas, 
laudable,  and  lawful,  and  what  was  impious^  unbe- 
coming, and  criminal.  The  criterion  they  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  was  neither  the  deddoa 
of  right  reason,  nor  the  authority  of  the  divine 
laws,  accurately  interpreted  j  since  their  ignorance 
rendered  them  incapable  pf  using  these  means  of 
arriving  at  the  truth.  They  judged,  therefore, 
of  these  matters  by  the  suggestions  of  fMicy,  and 
the  opinions  of  others.  But  as  this -method  (^ 
discerning  between  right  and  wrong,  decent  and 
mdecent,  was  extremely  uncertain  and  precarious, 
and  could  not  but  produce  a.  variety  of  deci- 
sions, according  to  the  different  feelings,  fancies, 
tempers,  and  capacities  of  different  persons,  hence 
naturally 
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naturally  arose  (£vemty  of  sentiments,  debates,  cent. 
and  contests  of  various   kinds.      These  debates  _iL"" 
produced  schisms  and  divisions,  which  are  never  p^^^  i,." 
more  easily  excited,  nor   more  obstinately  fo-  ■^.^•v's^. 
mented  and  perpetuated,  than  where  ignorance^ 
the  true  source  of  bigotry,  prevails. 

XXI.  The  Mennomtes,  after  iavins  been  lone '"'.':  ^ 

J  .  .         .  **       1      .      tj  wild  settle- 

in  an  uncertam  and  precarious  situation,  obtained mcmoftha 
a  fixed  and  unmolested  settlement  in  the  United  Mennon- 
Provinces,  under  the  shade  of  a  legal  toleration  u^Kd 
procured  for  them  by  William,  prince  of  Orange^^'"^'""^ 
the  glorious  founder  of  Belgic  liberty.  This 
illustrious  chief,  who  acted  from  principle  in  al- 
lowing liberty  of  conscience  and  vrorship  to 
Christians  of  different  denominations,  was  more- 
over engaged,  by  gratitude,  to  favour  the  Menno- 
nites,  mio  had  assisted  him,  in  the  year  1572, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  when  his-cof-. 
fers  were  almost  exhausted  [c].  The  fruits,  how- 
ever of  this  toleration,  were  not  immediately  en- 
joyed by  all  the  Anabaptists  that  were  dispersed 
through  the  different  provinces  of  the  rising  re- 
public ;  for,  in  several  places,  both  the  civil  ma-** 
gistrates  and  the  clergy  made  a  long  and  obstinate 
opposition  to  the  viU  of  the  prince  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  particularly  in  the  province  of  Zealand  and 
the  city  of  Amsterdam^  where  the  remembrance 
of  the  plots  the  Anabaptists  had  laid,  and  the  tu- 
mults they  had  excited,  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  (^/].  This  opposition,  indeedj  was- 
in  a  great  measure  conquered  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  partly  by  the  resolution  and 
influence  of  William  the  First,  and  his  son  Mau- 
rice, and  partly  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of 

the 

Ce]  Sfe  Brandt,  Bittorie  der  Reforvm&a  in  de  Nederhnde, 
»ol,  i.  p.  525,  526.—rCerrmonies  et  Coutumes  de  tout  let  Peo- 
ples du  Monde,  tom.  iv.  p.  201. 

L/1  Brandt,  loc.  cil.  book  x\.  p.  53S,  586, 587,  609,  61Q. 
book  xir.  p.  7S0.  book  xvi.  p.  811. 
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CENT,  the  Mennonitcs,  who  manifested  their  zealous  at- 
x^'-  tachment  to  the  republic  on  several  occasions, 
PART  u^  ^""^  redoubled,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  precau- 
v^^-v-^^  tions  that  might  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion 
to  their  advantage,  and  take  from  their  adversa- 
ries every  pretext  which  couJd  render  their  oppo- 
sition justtHable.  But  it  was  not  before  the  fol- 
lowing century,  that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity, 
were  fixed  upon  solid  foundations,  when,  by  a 
Coiifession  of  Faith,  published  in  the  year  1626, 
they  cleared  themselves  froni  the  imputation  of 
those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors  that  had 
been  laid  to  their  charge  ^g], 
TTje  Eng-  XXII.  The  scct,  in  England,  which  rejeets  the 
li^i«r"  custom  of  baptizing  infants,  are  not  (tistingubhed 
by  the  title  of  Anabaptists^  but  by  that  of  Bof- 
iists.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  they  derive 
their  origin  from  the  German  and  Dutch  Men- 
nonites  ;  and  that,  in  former  times,  they  adq)ted 
their  doctrine  in  all  its  points.  That,  indeoi,  is 
by  no  means  the  case  at  present ;  for  the  EngUsh 
Baptists  differ,  in  many  things,  both  from  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Mennonites.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sects.  One  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  denomination  of  General  or  AJTninian  Baptists, 
on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  and  unconditional  decrees  ;  and  the  other 
by  that  of  Particular  or  Calvinistical  Baptists, 
from  the  striking  resemblance  of  their  religious 
■  system  to  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  have  Cal- 
vin for  their  chief  [//].  The  Baptists  of  this  latter 
sect  settled  chiefly  at  London,  and  in  the  towns 
and  villages  adjacent ;  and  they  have  departed  so 
fer  from  the  tenets  of  their  ancestors,  that,  at  this 


[g1  See  Herm.  Schyn,  Phniar  Dcdmlio  Histor.  MenmeoU 
cap.  iv.  p.  79.       ,  , 

[A]  See  Whiaton's  Mcmoim  of  his  Life  and  !VrUi''S'>  '"'■ 
R.  p.  461. 
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dayy  they  retain  no  more  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  cent. 
and  institutions  of  the  Mennonites,  than  the  ad-    ■''^'■ 
ministration  of  baptism  by  immersion,  and  the  ^^j^^  jj ' 
refusal  of  that  saarament  to  infiiints,  and  those  of  i^^-vO 
tender  years.     And  consequently  they  have  none 
of  those  scruples  relating  to  oaths,  wars,  and  the 
fiinctions  of  mag^tracy,  that  still  remain  among 
even  the  most  rational  part  of  the  modern  Men- 
nonites.   They  observe  in  their  congregations  the 
same  rules  of  government,  and  the  same  method 
of  worship,  that  are  followed  by  the  Presbyterians, 
and  their  community  is  under  the  direction  of 
men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning  [^t]. 
From  their  Confession  of  Faith,  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  ]643,  it  appears  plainly,  that 
their  religious  sentiments  were  the  same  then  that 
they  are  at  this  day  [Aj. 

XXIIL  The  General  Baptists,  or,  as  they  are'"'«^j|^ 
called  by  some,  the  AntipcedobapHsts,  are  dispersed  ^ne,ai 
in  great  numbers  through  several  counties  of  £ng-  ="^  Psni- 
land,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  mean  baptiiu  ia 
condition,  and  almost  totally  destitute  of  learning  ^8^"^ 
and   knowledge.     This   latter  circumstance  will 
appear  less  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  that, 
hke  the  ancient  Mennonites,  they  profess  a  con- 
tempt of  erudition  and  science.    There  is  much 
latitude  in    their  system   of  religious  doctrine, 
which  consists  in  such  vague  and  general  princi- 
ples, as  render  their  communion    accessible  to 
Christians  of  almoiit  all  denominations.     And,  ac- 
cordingly,  they   tolerate,   in    fact,  and   receive 
among  them,  persons  of  every  sect,  even  Socini- 
ans  and  Arians  ;  nor  do  they  reject  any  from  their 
communion  who  profess  themselves  Christians, 
and  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  source  of 
truth, 

f  )■]  See  a  German  work  conposed  by  Ant.  William  Bohm, 
under  the  title  of  the  History  r^the  Refoiination  in  England, 
f.  151,473,  S36,  1152. 

£A]  BibiioUie^ue  Brittanniquc,  tom.  *i.  p.  2. 
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CENT,  truth,  and  tlie  rule  of  feith  [/].  They  agree  with 
^^'-  the  Particular  Baptists  in  this  drcumstance,  that 
pAKT  11.*  *^^y  ^dmit  to  baptism  adult  persons  only,  and  ad- 
\.^rw>^  minister  that  sacrament  by-  dipping  or  total  im- 
mersion ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  another 
respect,  even  in  their  repeating  the  administra* 
tion  of  baptism  to  those  who  had  recaved  it, 
either  in  a  state  of  infancy,  or  by  aspersion,  in- 
stead of  dipping ;  for  if  the  common  accouota 
may  be  believed,  the  Particidar  Baptists  do  not 
carry  matters  so  tar.  The  following  sentiments, 
rites,  and  tenets,  are  also  peculiar  to  the  former: 
1.  AJfter  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Meononites, 
they  look  upon  their  sect  as  the  only  true  Chris- 
tian church,  and  consequently  shun,  withthe  most 
scrupulous  caution,  the  communion  of  all  other 
religious  societies.  2.  They  dip  only  once,  and 
not  three  times,  as  is  practised  elaewh^e,  the 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  consider  it  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  that  sacrament 
be  ."administered  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  that  of  Christ  alone, 
3.  They  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Menno  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  MiUeniwm,  or  thousand  years  reign  d 
the 

[/]  This  appears  evidently  from  their  Confession  of  FaJii"i 
which  appeared  first  in  the  year  1660)  was  republished  l>r 
Mr.  Whirton,  in  the  Memoirts  i^hU  Life.,  vol.  ii.  p.  561.  ani 
IB  drawn  up  with  such  latitude,  that  with  the  removal  and  al- 
teration of  a  few  points  •,  it  may  be  adopted  by  ChriitUns  of 
all  denominations  f.  Mr.  WhiUon,  though  an  Arian,bec»iie 
a  member  of  this  Baptist  community,  which,  as  he  thougM 
came  nearest  to  the  iimplicity  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
age.  The  famous  Mr.  Emlyn,  who  wag  persecuted  on  account 
of  his  Socinian  principles,  joined  himself  also  to  this  locietyi 
and  died  in  their  ci 


ir^-  •  Vji.  ThoK  relating-  to  UdiTBrsal  Redemption,  the  P 
of  ibe  Saints,  EWcioD  and  Reprobation,  which  are  illiutrsied  entire!;  <" 
Arminiaii  4)rintiiii«a,  and  conhcijuently  cannut  be  embracid  by  ''P^y' 
Tiiiists ;  not  lo  iHeiition  the  pointi  relating  to  baptiim,  which  »« IM  "l* 
tinctine  mark!  of  tbi«  tfct.  ,  ^ 

Kr- 1  Our  authoi'does  not  certainly  mean  to  include  Rotnaa  OW™* 
hi  chit  large  claw,  fur  then  hk  ateution  would  nM  be  titMi 
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the  Kunts  with  Christ  upon  earth :  And,  4.  Many  cent. 
.  of  them  embrace  his  particular  opinion  concerning     ''^'* 
the  origin  of  Christ's  body  [m].  5.  They  look  upon  p^^^  J"' 
the  precept  of  the  apostles,  prohibiting  the  use  of  v^vO 
blood,  and  things  strangled  [_n\  as  a  law  that  was 
designed  to  be  in  force  in  all  ages  and  periods  of 
the  church.     6.  They  believe  that  the  soul,  from 
the  moment  that  the  body  dies  until  its  resurrec- 
tion at  the  last  day,  remains  in  a  state  of  perfect 
insensibility.    7.  They  use  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
treme unction.     And,  to  omit  matters  of  a  more 
trifling  nature,    8.  Several  of  them  observe  the 
Jewish,  as  well  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  {ji}. 
These  Baptists  have  three  difierent  classes  of  ec- 
clesiastical governors,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons; 
the  first  of  these,  among  whom  there  have  been 
several  learned  men  [pj,  they  modestly  call  mes- 
sengers \o\  as  St.  John  is  known  to  have  styled 
that  Order,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelations. 

XXIV.  Before  we  conclude  the  History  of  theTheDaTW- 
Anabaptists,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  "'^'i^^j^ 
a  very   singular   and  ridiculous   sect  that  wasgiam. 
founded  by  David  George,  a  native  of  Delf,  and 
a  member  of  that  community.     This  enthusiast 
after  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sect  of 
the  Davidists,  or  David-Georgians,  deserted  the 
Anabaptists,  and  removed  to  Basil'ia  Switzerland, 
in  the  year  1544,  where  he  changed  his  name,  and 
by  the  liberality  and  splendour  that  attended  his 

VOL.  IV.  I  i  opulence, 

C^  [nt]  To  wit,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  derived 
from  the  substance  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  but  created  in  her 
womb  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

[n]  Acts  icv.  29. 

[o]  These  accounts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Baptists  areta- 
ken  from  Wall's  Htilorif  of  Jnfant-Baptum  ;  and  from  the 
second  volume  of  Whistou's  Memoirs  qfkU  life,  p.  465,  &.c. 

[n]  See  Whiston's  Memoirs  of /lis  Life,  torn.  ii.  p.  466. 
«s  also  Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  published  in 
four  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year  1728. 

[y]  St.  John  calls  t{iem  the  angels  of  the  churches  ;  the  word 
ong^/ (in  Greek  ayi?i!()signifie8properly  an  envoy  or  ffWMW^er. 
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CENT.  Opulence,  joined  to  his  probity  and  purity  of 


KCT^^iii.  nianners,  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  esteem, 
PART  ii!  which  he  preserved  till  his  death.  The  lustre 
of  his  reputation  was,  however,  but  transitory  j 
for,  soon  after  his  decease,  which  happened  In 
the  year  1556,  his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdydc, 
charged  him  with  having  maintMned  the  most 
blasphemous  and  pestilential  errors.  The  senate  of 
Basil,  before  whom  this  accusation  was  brought, 
being  satisfied  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  was 
supported,  pronounced  sentence  against  the  de- 
ceased  heretic,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  dog 
up  and  to  be  publicly  burnt.  And,  indeed,  no- 
thing more  horridly  impious  and  extravagant  an 
possibly  be  conceived,  than  the  sentiments  and 
tenets  of  this  fanatic,  if  they  were  really  such  as 
they  have  been  represented,  either  by  his  ac- 
cusers or  his  historians.  For  he  is  said  to  have 
given  himself  out  for  the  Son  of  God,  the  Foun- 
tain of  divine  wisdom,  to  have  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  angels,  good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture 
judgment ;  and  he  is  also  charged  with  having 
trampled  upon  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  mo- 
desty with  the,  utmost  contempt  [r}-  In  all  this, 
however,  it  is  very  possible,  that  there  may  be 
much  exa^eration.  The  enthusiast  in  question, 
though  a  man  of  some  natural  genius,  was,  never- 
theless, totally  destitute  of  learning  of  every  kind, 
and  had  something  obscure,  harsh,  and  Mbenl 
in  his  manner  of  expression,  that  gave  too  mudi 
occasion 

[r]  See  Nic.  Blesdyckii  Uistoria  DaoidU  Georgii  i  JtcfAt 
Revio  edita  ;  m  also  the  life  of  the  lame  Fanatic,  writteii  ■» 
the  Geiman  lan^age,  by  Stolterfonh.  Among  the  tnadern 
writers,  see  Arnold's  Kirehen  urtd  Ketzer  HUtorie,  ton.  i>  p- 
750.  torn.  ii.  p.  53*,  Jc  U  83,  in  *hich  there  are  se*eral  thing' 
that  tend  to  clear  the  character  oF  David.  Sec  also  Hci* 
Mori  Enlkusiaimu*  Triumphatiu,  sect,  sxxiii.  p.  23.— Afld 
the  documents  I  have  pubhahcd  ID  rcktioD  to  this  maner,  in 
the  History  afServetUs,  p.  425. 
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occasion  to  an  unfavourable  interpretation  of  his  cent. 
religious  tenets.  That  he  had  both  more  sense  j^^^^  „j^ 
and  more  virtue  than  is  generally  imagined,  ap-  part  a. 
pears  manifestly,  not  only  from  his  numerous  v-/v>»/ 
writings,  but  also  from  the  simplicity  and  candour 
that  were  visible  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
disciples  he  left  behind  him,  of  whom  several  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  Holsteint  Friesland,  aild  other 
countries  [s].  He  deplored  the  decline  of  vifd 
and  practical  religion,  and  endeavoured  to  restore 
it  among  his  foUowen  ;  and  in  this  he  seemed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  more  moderate  Ana- 
bapdsts.  But  the  excessive  warmth  of  an  irregular 
ima^nation  threw  him  into  illusions  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious  kind,  and  seduced  him 
into  a  persuasion  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
^ft  of  divine  inspiration,  and  had  celestial  visions 
constantly  presented  to  his  mind.  Thus  was  hi 
led  to  such  a  'high  degree  of  fanaticism,  that  re- 
jecting as  mean  and  useless  the  external  services  of 
piety,  he  reduced  religion  to  contemplation,  silence, 
and  a  certain,  frame  or  habit  of  soul,  which  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  define  and  to  understand.  The 
soaring  Mystics  and  the  visionary  Quakers,  may 
therefore,  tf  they  please,  give  David  George  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  their  enthusiastical  community. 

XXV.  Henry  Nicholas,  a  Westphaltan,  one  of""'""'!^ 
the  intimate  companions  of  this  fanatic,  though  rcuncw'bT 
somewhat  different  from  him  in  the  nature  of  his  ^^  **'" 
enthusiasm,  and  also  in  point  of  genius  and  cha-- 
racter,  founded  a  sect  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1555, 
which  he  c^ed  the  Family  qfLove.    The  prindi 
jdes  of  this  sect  were  afterwards  propagated  in 
£nglandf  and  produced  no  small  confusion  in  both 
nations.      The  judgment  that  has  been  formed 
■with  respect  to  David  George  may  be  applied 
with  truth,  at  least,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  as- 
I  i  2  sociate 

[t]  See  Jo.  MoIUii  IntroA'iet.  in  Histor.  Gheraonet.  Cim^ 
hrka,  P.  11.  p.  116.  3c  Cimhria  LittnUe,  too.  i.  p.  tSS.     ' 
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CENT,  sociate  Nicholas,  who,  perhaps,  would  have  pre* 
^^*-  vented  a  considerable  part  of  the  heavy  reproaches 
PART  II.'  **^  which  he  had  been  loaded,  had  he  been 
J  endowed  with  a  degree  of  genius,  discernment, 
and  knowledge,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  express 
his  sentiments  with  perspicuity  and  elegance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  character,  temper,  and  views 
of  this  man  may  be  learned  from  the  sfurit  that 
reigned  in  his  flock  [t].  As  to  his  pretendons, 
they  were,  indeed,  visionary  and  chimerical ;  for 
he  maintained,  that  he  had  a  commission  from 
heaven,  to  teach  men  that  the  essence  of  religion 
consisted  in  the  feelings  of  divine  love ;  that  all 
other  theological  tenets,  whether  they  related  to 
objects  of  .faith,  or  modes  of  worship,  were  of  no 
sort  of  moment ;  and  consequently,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference,  what 
opinions  Christians  entertdned  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  provided  their  hearts  burned  with 
the  pure  and  sacred  flame  of  piety  and  love.  To 
this,  his  mun  doctrine,  Nicholas  may  have  pro> 
bably  added  other  odd  fancies,  as  always  is  the 
case  with  those  innovators,  who  are  endued  with 
a  warm  and  fruitful  imagination ;  to  come,  how- 
ever,  at  a  true  notion  of  the  opinions  of  this  en- 
thusiast, it  will  be  much  easier  to  consult  his  own 
writings,  than  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  ac- 
counts and  refutations  of  his  adversanes  [u], 

CHAP. 

ly]  See  Jo.  Hornbeck,  Summa  Cmtlrovers.  lib.  vi.  p.  393. 
. — Arnold,  Kirchen  und  Ketzer  Hittoirt,  p.  746. — Bohm's 
Biitory  of  ike  Reformation  in  Engiand  (written  in  Germaa), 
book  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  541. 

fa]  The  most  learned  of  all  the  authora  who  wrote  against 
the  Famili/  ofl^ve,  wa«  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  hifl  Grand  Ex- 
planatim^thc  Mystery  ofGodlineu,  &c.  book  vi,  ch.  12 — 18. 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  inveighed 
also  sevei-ely  against  this  seraphic  Family,  aud  called  them  a 
motley  tiibe  of  fanatics,  because  they  took  oaths,  danced, 
»unff,  and  ijiade  merry.  See  Shewell'i  Hittory  of  the  Quaken, 
book.in.  5.  ^8,  86,  Si*. 
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,    CHAP.  IV. 

The  History  of  the  Socinians. 

I.  'T^HE  Socinians  are  said  to  have  derived  this  cent. 
A    denomination  from  the  illustrious  f^i'/sE^^^ir 
of  the  Soz'zim,  which  flourished  along  time  at  pah'tii."- 
Sienna  in  Tuscany ^  and  produced  several  great  ■^•w/ 
and  ieminent  men,  and  among  others  Lselius  andThedmo- 
Faustus  Sozinus,  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  ^or'^g'L  ' 
have  been  the  founders  of  this  sect.     The  for-  of  this  sect, 
mer  was  the  son  of  Marianus,  a  famous  lawyer, 
and  was  himself  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and 
learning  ;  to  which  he  added,  as  his  very  enemies 
are  obhged  to  acknowledge,  the  lustre  of  a  vir- 
tuous life,  and  of  unblemished  manners.     Being 
forced  to  leave  his  country^  in  the  year  1547,  on 
account  of  the  disgust  he  had  conceived  against 
popery,  he  travelled  through  France,  England^ 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  religious  sentiments  of  those  who  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  thus  at  length 
to  come  at  the  truth.    After  this  he  settled  at 
Zurich,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1562,  before 
he  had  arrived  at  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  [ici]. 
His  mild  and  gentle   disposition   rendered  him 
averse  from  whatever  had  the  air  of  contention 
and  discord.     He  adopted  the  Helvetic  confession 
of  feith,  and  professed  himself  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Switzerland ;  but  this  did  not  engage 
him  to  conceal  entirely  the  doubts  he  had  form- 
ed in  relation  to  certain  points  of  religion,  and 
Vfhich  he  communicated,  in  effect,  by  letter,  to 
some  learned  men,  whose  judgment  he  respected, 
I  i  3  and 

[«t>]  Cloppenburg,  Dissertatio  de  origine  et  progressu  8oc>> 
nianhrai, — Jo.  Hornbeck,  Sumnta  Controoersiarum,  p,  563<-« 
J«.  Henr.  Kottinger,  Hiit-  Eccles,  torn.  ix.  ;•  417* 
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CENT,  and  in  whose  friendship  he  could  confide  [z].  IBs 

^^\n  sentiments  were  indeed  propagated,  in  a  more 

PART  II.  public  manner,  after  his  death  ;    since  Faustus, 

\^>r^  his  nephew  and  his  heir,  is  supposed  to  have 

drawn,  firOm  the  papers  he  left  behind  him,  that 

religious  system  upon  which  the  sect  o£  th«  Sod- 

nians  was  founded. 

Ttwiwit      II.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this 

1^*^!^  denomination  does  not  always  convey  the  same 

different    ideas,  siucfi  it  is  susceptible  of  difierent  ^gnifica- 

'^^^    tions,  and  is,  in  effect,  used  sometimes  in  a  more 

strict  and  proper,  and  at  others  in  a  more  in^d* 

per  and  e^ensive  sense.    For,  according  to  the 

usual  manner  of  speaking,  all  are  termed  SodmanSt 

whose  sentiments  bear  a  certain  affinity  to  the  sy&> 

tern  of  Socinus ;    and  they  are  mcure  eqteciaJly 

'  ranked  in  that  class,  who  either  bcddly  deny,  or 

artfully  explain  away,  the  doctrines  ttuu  assert  the 

Divine  Nature  of  Cnrist,  and  a  UVinify  of  persons 

in  the  Godhead.    But,  in  a  strict  and  proper 

sense,  they  only  are  deemed  the  members  of  this 

aect,  who  embrace  wholly,  orwith  a  few  excep> 

tions,  the  form  of  theolo^cal  doctrine,  which 

Faustus  Socinus  either  drew  up  himself  or  re- 

,  Reived  from  his  unde,  and  delivered  to  the  Umta. 

rian  brethren,  or  Sodnians,  in  Poland  and  Trari' 

siflvania  [^2* 

"^l^t"     ni.  The  origin  of  5ocim"(Wtf»i  may  be  traced  tothe 

wjuB.'"'   earliest  period  of  the  Reformation.    For  scarcely 

had 

[^3  Zanchiiu,  Praf.  ad  Libr.  de  Iriius  Eloldm. — Bezai 
Epist.  Volum.  ep.  Ixxxi,  p.  167-  Certain  writings  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  SandiuS)  in  his  JBibliotkeca  ^intitrinitar.  p.  18. 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  the  real  author  of  them, 

fy]  We  have,  hithertOi  no  complete  or  accurate  history 

either  of  the  sect  called  Soainians,  or  of  Lslius  and  Faustus 

6ocinius,  its  founders  ;  nor  any  satisfactory  account  of  those 

who  laboured  principally  with  them,  and,  after  them,  in  giT- 

.   |ftg  a  penniuieot  and  itabk  form  to  this  comjuusity.    For  tht 
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had  that  happy  revolution  in  the  state  of  reli^on  cent. 
taken  place,  when  a  set  of  men,  fond  of  extremes,  *^'' 
and  consequently  disposed  to  look  upon  as  erro-  pj^r't  i,| 
neous  whatever  had  hitherto  been  taught  and  pro-  \.,rvx/ 
fessed  in  the  church  of  -flww,  began  to  undermine 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinittf,  and  the  other 
truths  that  are  connected  with  it,  and  proposed 
redudng  the  whole  of  religion  to  practical  [uety 
and  virtue.  The  efforts  of  these  men  were  op- 
posed with  united  2eal  and  vigilance  by  the  Ro- 
mish, Reformed,  and  Lutheran  churches ;  and 
their  designs  were  so  far  disconcerted,  as  to  pre- 
vent their  forming  themselves  and  their  followers 
into  a  regular  and  permanent  sect.  So  early  as  the 
year  1524,  the  divinili/  of  Christ  was  <^nly  de- 
nied by  Lewis  Hetzer,  one  of  the  wandering 
and  fanatical  Anabaptists,  who,  about  three  years 
afterwards,  was  put  to  death  at  Constance. [^z"^ 
There  were  not  wanting  among  the  first  Anabap- 
tists, several  persons  who  entertained  the  opinions 
of  Hetzer ;  though  it  would  be  manifestly  un* 
1  i  4  fair 

Bccounts  we  have  of  the  SocmtaA,  and  their  principal  doctors, 
fi-om  Hombeck  ( ]  ],  Calovius  (e},Cloppenburg,  (3),  Sandtus 
(4),  Lubienieciu«  (5),iLndLauterbach  (6),  are  far  from  being 
proper  to-iatiafy  the  curiosity  of  thoee,,who  desire  something 
more  than  a  vague  and  supe:^cial  knowledge  of  this  matter, 
rrhe  history  of  Socinianism,  that  was  published  at  Paris  by  La. 
Dii  in  the  year  17S3,  is  a  wretched  compilation  from  the  moat 
common-place  wiitera  on  that  subject ;  it  is  also  full  of  errors, 
and  is  loaded  with  a  variety  of  matters  that  have  no  sort  of  re- 
lation to  the  history  of  Sociaus,  or  to  the  doctrine  he  taught. 
The  very  learned  and  laborious  La  Croze  promised  in  his  Dis- 
sertations Historiques,  torn.  i.  p.  142.  a  complete  History  of 
Socinianism,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  times,  but  did  not 
fulfil  this  interesting  engagement. 

\_x\  Sandli  SiMiothlca  Anti-Trinitar.—3o.  Bapt.  Ottiut, 
^4nnM.  Anabaptist,  p.  50. — Breilingeri\^t(K«'n  Heketkum, 
torn.  V.  p.  391.  torn.  vi.  p,  100.  *79. 

(I)  In  hie  Socinimwm.  ConfutM.  voL  L — (2)  In  hi«  Opera  Anti-Socinli- 

ni. (a)  In  his  Diiserlnt.  de  origuie  et  progreuu  Socio ianimii,  tom.  ii, 

opp. — (4)  In  bj»  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trinitariorum. — —{5)  In  hii  Hiuori^ 
ReTormuicniiii  PirionicKr^— (6)  In  his  Aliano  SocinitimiSi  publitbed  is 
CcnBan  at  FnuKfort  in  the  jcw  1725, 
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CENT,  feir  to  lay  these  opinionsto  the  charge  of  the  wtole 
XVI.  community.  But  itwas  not  only  from  that  quarter 
FART  u.  '■^^'-  erroneous  opinions  were  propagatedin  relation 
i,^Y>^  to  the  points  already  mentioned ;  others  seemed  to 
have  been  seized  with  the  contagion,  and  it  mani- 
fested itself  from  day  to  day  in  several  countries. 
John  Campanus,  a  native  oijuliers,  disseminated 
at  fVittemberg  and  other  places,  various  tenets  of 
an  heretical  aspect ;  and  taught,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Son  teas  i?iferior  to  the  Fatker, 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  the  title  of  a  divine 
person,  but  arfenowHwa/fonusedtodencte  the  nature 
ci  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ;  and  thus  did  this 
innovator,  revive,  in  a  great  measure,  the  errors 
of  the  ancient  Arians  [|aj.  A  doctrine  of  a  dmila^ 
kind  was  propagated,  in  the  year  ]  530,  in  Swit- 
zerland,  Augsburgh-,  and  among  the  Grisons,  by  a 
person,  whose  name  was  Claudius,  who,  by  his 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity, 
exdted  no  small  commotions  in  these  countriesf^ft]. 
But  none  of  these  new  teachers  were  so  far  encou- 
raged by  the  number  of  their  followers,  or  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  adversaries,  as  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  form  a  regular  sect. 
Mithaei  IV.  The  attempts  of  Michael  Servede  \c\ 
fierveim.   £)]•  Servctus,  a  Spanish  physician,  were  much 


fa]  See  the  Dissertation  de  Joh.  Compano,  jinti-Trimtario, 
in  the  Amcenitates  IMerarUe  of  the  very  learned  Sthelhornius, 
torn.  xi.  p.  1—92. 

[5]  See  Schelhomii  Dissert.  Epistd.  de  Mino  Celso  Senemi 
Claudia  item  AUobrage,  homine  Fanaiko  et  SS.  Triailtitii  hostef 
Ubnm  1748,  in  4io. — Jac,  Ereitingeri  ^jweam  Ifeloetic.  torn. 
vii.  p.  667.— Jo.  Hallerus,  Epislol.  in  Jo.  Conrad.  Fueelio, 
Centuria  Epistolar.  Viror.  Eruditor.  p.  l+O. 

[c]  By  taking  away  the  last  syllable  of  this  name  (I  mean 
the  Spanish  termination  de)  there  remains  Serve,  which,  by 
placing  differently  the  letters  that  compose  it,  makes  Rates. 
Servetus  assumed  this  latter  name  in  the  title-pages  of  all  bta 
tooks.  He  also  called  himself  sometimes  Michael  FiUanaoa- 
sus,  or  Filtannvanus  alone,  after  tlie  place  of  his  DatiTitT| 
pwitting  the  name  of  his  family. 
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more  alarming  to  those  who  had  the  cause  of  true  cent. 
reli^on  at  heart,  than  the  feeble  and  impotent  ^^^ 
efforts  of  the  innovators  now  mentioned.  I^^is^^  ' '"' 
man  who  has  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  was  i,y.-y.>j 
born, at  Ff/fa  AVufa,  in  the  kingdom  oi  Arragon, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,and  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  va- 
rious branches  of  science.  In  the  years  1531  and 
;i532,  he  published,  in  Latin,  his  Seven  books  con~ 
cermng  the  errors  that  are  contained  in  the  doctrine 
qf'the  Trinity,  and  his  Two  Dialogues  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  attacked,  in  the  most  auda- 
cious manner,  the  sentiments  adopted  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  church,  in  relation 
to  the  Divine  i^ature,  and  a  Trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  Some  years  after  this  he  travelled 
into  Frcmce,  and,  after  a  variety  of  adventures, 
settled  at  Viemie  in  Dauphine,  where  he  applied 
himself,  with  success,  to  the  practice  of  physic 
It  was  here,  that,  letting  loose  the  reins  ofhb 
warm  and  irregular  imagination,  ha  invented  that 
strange  system  of  theology,  which  was  printed,  in 
a  clandestine  manner,  in  the  year  15.53,  under  the 
title  oi  Christianity  restored.  The  man  seemed  tobe 
seized  with  a  passion  for  reforming  (in  his  way), 
^nd  many  things  concurred  to  favour  his  designs, 
such  as  the  fire  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  strength 
of  his  resolution,  the  obstinacy  of  his  temper,  and 
an  external  appearance,  at  least,  of  piety,  that 
rendered  all  the  rest  doubly  engaging.  Add  to 
all  this,  the  protection  and  friendship  of  many 
persons  of  weight,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
which  Servetus  had  obtained  by  his  talents  and 
abilities  both  natural  and  acquired  ;  and  it  will 
appear,  that  few  innovators  have  set  out  with  a 
better  prospect  of  success.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  signal  advantages,  all  his  views  were  totally 
djsappotnted  by  the  vigilance  and  severity  of 
*  Calvio, 
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CENT.  Calvin,  who,  when  Servetus  had  escaped  from 
^V"-  hb  prison  at  Vienne,  and  was  passing  throuril 
"'  J"'  Switzerland,  in  order  to  seek  refuge  in  Img, 


SECT. 

PART  1,.  ,  1  •  ,  ,       ,    ,       „"         .     i-- 

(^^,rv-%^^  caused  him  to  be  apiM-ehended  at  Geneva^  m  the 
year  1553,  and  had  an  accusation  of  blasphemy 
brou^t  against  him  before  the  council  [dj-  '^ 
issue  of  this  accusation  was  fatal  to  Servetus,  who 
adhering  irest^utely  to  the  opinions  he  had  em- 
braced, was,  by  a  public  sentence  of  the  court, 
declared  aA  obstinate  heretic,  and,  in  ccMisequence 
thereof,  condemned  to  the  flames.  For  it  is  ob- 
servable, that,  at  this  time,  the  ancient  laws  tbat 
had  been  enacted  ag^st  heretics  by  the  anpe- 
ror  Frederick  11.  and  had  been  so  frequently  re- 
newed after  his  reign,  were  still  in  vigoui*  at  Gf- 
neva.  Itmust,'however,beacknowled^d,thatthi8 
learned  and  ingenious  sufferer  was  worthy  of  a 
better  fate;  though  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  faults  were  neither  few  nor  trivial ;  since 
it  is  well  known,  that  his  excessive  arrogauMwas 
accompanied  with  a  malignant  and  craitentious 
spirit,  an  invincible  obstinacy  of  temper,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  fanaticism  VeX 

V.  The 

C^  [rf  1  TIii»  accusatlop  waa  brought  against  Servetui  bj]  a 
person,  who  lived  in  Calvin'a  family  as  a  servant  j  and  thii  dx- 
£umstance  displeased  many, 

(C5-  [b]  Dr.  Mosheim  refert  the  reader  here,  in  a  note,  to  «D 
ample  and  curious  history  of  Ser vet W8>  composed  by  hirointne 
German  language,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  at 
Helmstadl,  in  4to,  in  the  year  17*8,  and  the  second,  with  con- 
siderable additions,  at  the  same  plape,  the  year  fofloiving. 
Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  wul 
find  B  full  account  of  this  Hngular  man,  and  of  his  extraordi- 
nary history,  in  a  Latin  dissertation,  composed  under  tbe 
inspection  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  and  published  at  Hclntstadt  us. 
der  the  following  title  :  Hhtoria  Michaelts  Jerueft',  P"""> 
fraside  Jo.  Laur.  Mosheimeo,  Abbate,  ^c.  plaeido  Dodo- 
rum  examimpuMice  erpcnit  Henricus  ab  Allwaerden.'  There 
ia  an  accurate  history  of  this  unhappy  man  in  the  first  vo. 
lume  of  the  »-ork,  entitled,  Memotrtt  of  Literature,  covia*»- 
M^  a  IVeekly  Account  of  the  State  ofLearmng,  both  at  home<mj 
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■  V.  The  religious  system  that  Servetus  had  cent. 
struck  out,  of  a  wild  and  irregular  fancy,  was,  in-     ■''^'■ 
deed,  singular  in  the  highest  degree.     The  great-  p^jj^  j,, 
est  part  of  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  \.>-v^^ 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  un»t«r5e,  the  no-Thedoe- 
ture  of  God,  and  the  nature  ofthiTigs,  which  were  ^  ™^ 
equally  strange  and  chimerical.     Thus  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unfold,  in  a  few  words,  the  doctrine  of  this 
nnhappy  man ;  nor,  indeed,  would  any  detail  ren- 
der it  intelli^ble  in  all  its  branches.     He  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine 
of  Christ  had  been  entirely  lost,  even  before  the 
coundl  of  Nice  ;   and  he  was,  moreover,  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  had  never  been  delivered  with  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  precision  and  perspicuity  in  any 
period  of  the  church.    To  these  extravagant  as- 
sertions he  added  another  still  more  so,  even  that 
he  himself  had  received  a  commission  frcan  above 
to  reveal  anew  tJiis  divine  doctrine,  and  to  e2:p1ain 
it  to  mankind.     His  notions  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  a  Trinity -of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  were  obscure  and  chimerical  beyond  all 
measure,  and  amounted  in  general  to  the  follow- 
ing 

abroad.  Thi*  was  composed  by  Monsieur  ile  la  Roche,  and 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  him,  and  translated  into  French 
h>  his  SihHothe^ue  Angloise,  torn.  ii.  part.  I.  article  vii.  p.  76. — . 
There  is  also  an  account  of  Servetus  given  by  Mackenzie,  in 
the  first  volume  of  hia  laoet  and  characters  of  the  mott  eminent 
Wrilert  of  the  Scoti  nation,  which  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1708.  To  these  we  may  add  yin  Impartial  Histeri/ 
o/'ServetuB,  fcc.  written  by  an  anonymous  author,  and  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1724, 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  the  case  of 
Servetus,  whose  death  will  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the 
character  of  that  great  andeminent  Reformer,  Theonlything 
that  can  be  alleged,  not  to  efface,  but  to  diminish  his  crime,  is, 
that  it  was  fio  easy  matter  for  him  to  divest  himself  at  once 
of  that  persecuting  spirit,  which  had  been  so  long  nourished 
and  stren  rthened  by  the  pO[Ush  religion  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. It  was  a  remaining  portion  of  the  spirit  of  popery  in 
the  breast  of  Calvin  that  kindled  hi;  uachrisdau  seal  agaiiiit 
f  tif  wretched  Serretus. 
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CENT,  ingpropositions :  That "  the  Deify,  before  thecrei- 
xvL  <(  jj^jjj  Qf  jjjg  ^orld,  had  produced  within  himsdf 
PART  11." "  two  persoTuilrepresentaiions,  or  manners  qfextst- 
v^-y-s_;  **  ence  \^J'2t  which  were  to  be  the  medium  of  inter- 
**  course  between  him  and  mortals,  aiid  by  whom 
**  consequently,  he  was  to  reveal  his  will,  and  to 
*'  display  his  mercy  and  beneficence  to  the  chil- 
**  dren  of  men;  that  these  two  representativeswere 
*'  the  fVord  and  the  Holt/  Ghost;  that  theformer 
*'  was  united  to  the  man  Christ,  who  was  bom  of 
**  the  Virgin  Mary  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  the 
*«  divine  will ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  Christ, 
**  might  be  properly  called  God ;  that  the  Hcfy 
**  Spirit  directed  the  course,  and  animated  tlie 
**  whole  system  of  nature ;  and  more  especially 
*'  produced  in  the  minds  of  men  wise  councils, 
*'  virtuous  propensities,  and  divine  feelings  j  and, 
"  finally,  that  these  two  Representations  were  to 
**  cease  after  the  destruction  of  this  terrestrial 
**  globe,  and  to  be  absorbed  into  the  substance  of 
*'  the  Deity, i.Tom  whence  they  had  been  formed." 
This  is,  at  least,  a  general  sketch  of  the  doctrine 
of  Servetus,  who,  however^  did  not  always  ex- 
plain his  system  in  the  same  manner,  nor  take 
any  pains  to  avoid  inconsistences  and  contradic- 
tions; and  who  frequently  expressed  himself  in 
such  ambiguous  terms,  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  learn  from  them  his  true  sentiments.  His 
system  of  moraUty  agreed  in  many  circumstance 
with  that  of  the  Anabaptists  ;  whom  he  also  imi- 
tated in  censuring,  with  the  utmost  severityj  the 
custom  of  Infant-Baptism. 
othtr  An-  VI.  The  pompous  plans  of  Reformation,  that 
tMrinit»-  jjjj  {jggn  formed  by  Servetus,  were  not  only  dis- 
concerted, but  even  fell  into  oblivion,  after  the 
.     death 

C3"  [y!]  These  representationt,  or  manners  qfexideitce,Sa- 
vetus  also  called  ceconomies,  dispensations,  t&sposilionst  i"^- 
for  he  often  changed  hi|  terms  in  uofglding  ii»  WW""! 
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death  of  their  aathor.  He  was,  indeed,  according  cent. 
to  vulgar  report,  supposed,  to  have  left  behind  ^^'■ 
him  a  considerable  number  of  disciples  ;  and  we  j,^jj^  „_' 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  doctors  of  this  century,  i,y-,«o 
many  complaints  and  apprehensions  that  seem  to 
confirm  this  supposition,  and  would  persuade  us^  , 
that  Servetus  had  really  founded  a  sect  ;  yet, 
when  this  matter  is  attentively  examined,  there 
will  appear  just  reason  to  doubt,  whether  this  man 
left  behind  him  any  one  person  that  might  pro- 
perly be  called  his  true  disciple.  For  those  who 
were  denominated  Servetians  by  the  theological 
writers  of  this  century,  not  only  differed  from 
Servetus  in  many  points  of  doctrine,  but  also 
varied  widely  from  him  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, which  was  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
point  of  his  theological  system.  Valentine 
GendHs,  a  Neapolitan,  who  suffered  death  at 
Bem^  in  the  year  1566,  adopted  the  Arian  hypo- 
thesis, and  not  that  of  Servetus,  as  many  wri- 
ters have  imagined ;  for  his  only  error  consisted 
in  this,  that  he  considered  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Gkost,  as  subordinate  to  the  Father  \^g'].  Nearly 
allied  to  this,  was  the  dottrine  of  Matthew 
Gribaldi,  a  lawyer,  whom  a  timely  death  in 
the  year  1566,  saved  from  the  severity  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal,  that  was  ready  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  him  on  account  of  his  errors ; 
for  he  supposed  the  divine  nature  divided  into  three 
eternal  spirits,  which  were  distinguished  from  each  ' 
other,  not  only  by  number,  but  also  by  subordi- 
nation [A].  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular 


[g]  See  Bayle'a  Dictiotiart/,  at  the  article  GentUit — Spon. 
Hist,  de  Gaurve,  hyr.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p.  80. — Saudii  BiUioth.  Anli- 
Trinit.  p.  26. — Lamy,  Bistoire  du  Sociniajiisme,  part  II.  ch, 
vi.  p.  251. — Fuesl.  Reformations.  Eeyirage,  torn.  v.  p.  381. 

{K\  Sandii  Bihlioth.  ^nti-Trinil.  p.  17. — Lamj-,  he.  cU, 
part  II.  ch.  vii.  p.  257- — SpoD,  loc.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  85.  aot.— ■ 
Halsrua,  ia  Muteo  Tigurino,  torn.  ii.  pi  111. 
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CENT,  ticular  charge  that  was  brought  agunst  AldU,  a 


PAIIT  1.  _ 

J  neva,  in  the  year  1559  ;  nor  do  we  know,  whh 
any  degree  of  certwnty,  the  errors  that  were  e& 
braced  by  Paruta,  Leonardi,  and  others  [i]»  who 
were  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Serretus.  It 
is,  however,  more  than  probable,  that  none  of  the 
persons  now  mentioned  were  the  disdples  of  Ser- 
vetus,  or  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  that  vi»(Hiary 
innovator.  The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed  witli 
respect  to  Gonesius,  who  is  said  to  have  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  that  unhappy  man,  and  to  have 
introduced  it  into  Poland[^k2 ;  for,  thou^  he 
maintained  some  opinions  that  realty  resembled  it 
in  some  of  its  points ;  yet  his  manner  of  explaining 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  was  totally  differenl 
from  Uiat  of  Servetus. 

VII.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  persons,  now 
^"^"j^jj"^  mentioned,  professed  that  form  or- system  of  theo 

^t'H  For  an  account  of  these,  uid  other  pertouiiif  tbedSK 
class,  tee  Sandiua,  La.my,  ani  also  Lubienieciui,  hit  flMtort* 
Xefarmat.  Pohttictt,  lib.  ij.  cap.  \.  p.  96. — There  h  a  particu- 
lar and  ample  account  of  Alciat  given  bjr  Bayle,  in  the  fint 
volume  of  ti!9  Dictionary  f  see  also  Spon,  he-  at.  tofa.it-  P' 
85,86. 

[Ic'\  Thit  is  affirmed  upon  the  authoritf  of  WiswmtiusaBil 
Lubieniecius  ;  but  the  very  words  of  the  latter  will  be  sufficiest 
•  to  ahew  us  upon  what  grounds.  These  words  (Hist.  R^amuii. 
/"ofon.  cap.  vi.  p.  111.)  are  as  follows  :  "  la  serveti  senientiim 
de  pra;  emtnentia  patris  in  patriam  attulit,  eamque  Don  cHiU* 
nuilavit,"  i.  e.  Gonesius  introduced  into  Poland  \k.t  opsaan 
embraced  by  Serwtus  in  relation  to  the  pre-eminence  of  ihe 
Father,  and  was  by  no  means  studious  to  conceal  it.  Who  now 
does  not  see,  that,  if  it  was  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father  that 
Gonesius  maintained,  he  must  haTe  differed  considerably  from 
Servetus,  whose  doctrine  removed  all  real  distinction  io  'b' 
divine  nature  >  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Saudi" 
(foe,  ciV.p.  40.)  concerningthe  sentiments  of  GonEtias;  si"" 
ic  i«  from  this  writer,  that  Lamy  has  borrowed  the  ^reiKt 
part  of  what  he  has  advanced  in  his  Hutidre  d<  Socmaiitt»h 
torn.  ii.  cbap,  x.  p.  278. 
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logical,  doctrine,  that  is  properly  called  l^x:mian'  cent. 
ism,  the  oririn  of  which  is,  by  the  writers  of  that  ''^'■ 
sect,  dated  trom  the  year  1546,  and  placed  laltaly*  pj^„j  „/ 
These  writers  tell  us,  that,  in  this  very  year,  ^ 
above  forty  persons  eminently  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  genius,  and  still  more  by  their 
generous  zeal  for  truth,  held  secret  assemblies,  at 
different  times,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Vicenza,  in  which  they  deliberated 
concerning  a  general  reformation  of  the  received 
systems  of  rehgion,  and,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, undertook  to  refute  the  pecuHar  doctrines 
that  were*  afterwards  publicly  rejected  by  the  So- 
dnians.  They  tell  us  further,  that  the  principal 
members  of  this  clandestine  society,  were  Lsdi- 
us,  Socinus,  Alciat,  Ochinus,  Faruta,  and  Gen- 
tilis ;  that  their  design  was  divulged,  and  their 
meetings  discovered,  by  the  temerity  and  impru- 
dence of  some  of  their  associates ;  that  two  of 
them  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death  ;  while 
the  rest,  being  dispersed,  sought  a  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Moravia,  and  other  coun* 
tries,  and  that  Socinus,  after  having  wandered  up 
and  down  in  several  parts  of  Murope,  went  into 
Poland,  first  in  the  year  1551,  and  afterwards  in 
1558,  and  there  sowed  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  grew  apace,  and  pro- 
duced a  rich  and  abundant  harvest  [/].    Such  is 

the 

[/]  See  the  BibliotAeca  Anti.  Trinit.  p.  1 8.  &  25.  of  Sandi»% 
who  mentioiu  tome  wntinga  that  ar«  suppoKd  to  have  been 
pnUished  by  the  clandestine  Bociety  of  pretended  Reformer 
ftt  ytmce  and  Faenza;  though  the  truth  of  this  Bupposttum 
is  extremely  dubious  ; — Andr.  WisMwatii  Narratio  quomoda 
in  Polonia  Reformat  ab  Urtiiarut  teparaH  stmt,  which  is  aub- 

joined  in  the  BMotk.  of  Sandiui,  p.  209, 210 The  reader 

may  hitewite  consult  Lubienieciui,  Hittor.  Reformat.  Poion, 
lib.  iL  cap.  i.  p.  38.  who  intimates,  that  he  took  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  Soclnianism  from  the  manuscript  Commentariti 
of  Biidzinus,  and  his  Life  of  Lxliui  SocinuB.  See  also  Sank 
frxipcoftus,  in  yUa  Sodm. 
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CENT,  the  account  of  the  origin  of  Sodnianisni,  that 

^v-     is  generally  given  by  the  writers  of  that  sect.  To 

p^^'r„Vassert  that  it  is,  in  every  circumstance,  fictitioua 

J  and  false,  would  perhaps  be  gcnng  too  far  ;  but, 

on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that 

the  system  of  religion,  commonly  called  Socim' 

anism,  was  neither  invented  nor  drawn  up  in 

those  meetings  at  Venice  and  Ticensff,  that  nave 

now  been  mentioned  [m2- 

Vm.  While, 

[m^  See  Gustav.  Georg,  Zeltneri  Hisioria  Ciypta-Socinian- 
ismi ^Itorfini,  cip.  ii.  sect.xli.  p.  321.  note. — Thiswriterscran 
to  think  that  the  inqiiiHea  that  have  hitherto  been  made  into 
this  affair  are  by  no  means  satiafactory  ;  and  he  therefore  wisbes 
that  some  men  of  learning,  equal  to  the  task,  would  examine  the 
subject  anew. — This,  indeed,  were  much  to  be  wished.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  few  observations,  ^vhich 
may  perhaps,  contribute  to  cast  gome  light  upon  this  matter. 
That  there  was,  in  reality,  such  a  society  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
text,  isfat  from  being  improbable.  Many  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions prove  sufficiently,  that  immediately  after  the  Reformation 
had  taken  place  in  Germany,  secret  assemblies  were  held,  and 
measures  proposed,  in  several  provinces  that  were  still  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  combat  the  errors  and  au- 
peratitioDof  the  times.  Itisatso,  in  amore  especial  manner,  pro- 
bable, that  the  territory  of  fenkewas  the  scene  of  these  delibe- 
rations }  since  iti»wenknown,that  a  great  number  of  the  Vene- 
tians at  this  time  though  theyhadnopersonalattachmentto  Lu- 
ther, approved  neTertnelesB,  of  his  design  of  reforming  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  religion,  and  wished  well  to  everynttempt  thatwai 
made  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  native  and  primitive  sim- 
plicity. It  is  farther  highly  credible,  that  these  assemblies 
were  interrupted  and  di&peraed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  papal 
emissaries,  that  some  of  their  members  were  apprehended  and 
put  to  death,  and  that  the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight.  All 
this  18  probable  enough  ;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable,  nay 
utterly  incredible,  tiiat  all  ihe  persons,  who  are  baid  to  have 
been  present  at  these  assembtit'S,  were  really  so.  And  I  there* 
fore  adopt  willingly  the  opinion  of  those  who  afBrm,  that  maay 
persons,  who,  in  after -times,  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  multitudcbyopposing  the  doctrine  of  the  Triniiff  in  l/nity, 
were  considered  as  members  oftlie  Venetian  society,  by  igno- 
rant writers,  who  looked  upon  that  society  as  the  source  and 
nursery  of  the  whole  Unitarian  sect.  It  is  certain  for  in- 
■taucc)  that  Ochiiius  is  errbntously  placed  among  the  iDem-. 
..     1  bcrs 
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VIIL  While,  therefore,  wc  reject  this  in^cii-  cent. 
rate  account  of  the  matter  imdet  conuderation,  ityB^^^„, 

^  PART  II. 


ben  of  the  famous  lociety  ncnr  mentioned ;  far,  ndt  to  ionst  The  real 
upon  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear  whether  ^^  '^ 
he  waa  really  a  Socinian  or  not,  it  appears  undeniably,  f rom  ^f"""*" 
the  jinnaUs  CapMaiorwn  of  Boverius,  as  well  as  from  other 
unquestionable  testJiAonies,  that  he  left  Italy  so  eMrly  as  theyear  . 
lfi4S,  and  went  from  thence  t<i  Gtaeoa.  See  a  sinj^lar  book,' 
eatitled.  La  Gaerre  Siraphiipte,  ou  I'Histoire  det  perilt  qu'd 
eojmula  ^arbedei  Capuchins,  livr.  iiii  p.  191.  216 — What  l' 
have  said  of  Ochiniia  may  he  confidently  afiirmed  with  respect 
te  Lclius  Socinus,  who,  though  reported  to. have  been  at  the 
head  ftf  the  society  now  under  consideration,  was  certainlynerer 
pretent  at  any  of  its  meetings.  For  how'can  #e  dnppase  that  i- 
yoUng  man,  only  onc-and-twenty  years  old,  would  lea^e  thft 
place  of  hia  nativity,  rfepair  to  VenUe  or  ykenea,  and  that  with- 
out any  other  view  than  the  pleuure  of  disputing  freely  on  cer- 
tm  points  ef  religion*?  Or,  hewcouldithappeO)  that  a  youth 
of  such  UBexperieaced  years  should  acquire  such  a  high  degree 
of  influence  aad  airthoriiy,  as  to  obtun  the  first  taak,  and  tfatf 
ptincipd  direction,  in  an  asBetnbly  composed  of  so  many  emi- 
Bcntly  learned  aodingenioDsmen  ?  Besides,  fiom  the  Lifeof  Lk.^ 
liiUfwhichisstUlextant,  and  from  othertestimonies  of  good  bU' 
thority,  it  is  easy  to  shew,  thatitwilB  the  desire  of  impTovement^ 
and  the  hope  of  being  aided  in  his  iiu^uiries  after  truth,  by  the- 
conversatiou  of  learned  men  in  foreign  nations,  tlat  induced hhs 
to  leave  7/(i/^,and  not  the  appreheDStoo  of  persecu^n  and  deaths 
as  soMe  have  itoa^gined.  It  is  i^  certain,  thtt  he  returned  in.' 
to  his  aattve  country  afterwards,  and,  iv  the  year  1 551 ,  renwin-- 
ed  some  tiaoe  at^tenHd,  while  his  father  lived  at  BohgAa.  See 
l|is  letter  to  BuUinser,  in  the  Muieum  i/elveticmn,  torn,  v.  p.' 
4d9>  Now  surely  it  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  tbat  a  man  lO 
kis  senam  #ould  retuiti  to  a  country  from  whence,  but  a  fev 
years  before,  be  hwl  been  obliged  to  fly,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
terrors  of  a  bailtjuxius  inquisition  and  a  violent  death. 

Bat,  waving  this  question  for  a  itiomeDt,  let  ua  suppose  all 
the  acCouots,  we  have  from  the  Socioians,  concerning  thi* 
famous  asaemUy  of  Venice  and  fioenia,  and  the  members  of 
which  it  was  composed,  to  be  true  and  exact ;  yet  it  remain* 
to  bfr  {tfovcd,  that  the  Sociman  system  of  doctrine  waa  invented 
and  drawn  up  in  that  assembly.  This  the  Socinian  writera 
Auintoiu  I    and  this,  as  the  caw  wffctin  to  me,  msy  be  taf^y 

f^  '  h  Hid)  ■  nippocltion  reilly  lO  sbsord  ?   Is  not  a  tpirit  of  enthq» 
ifin,  lit  evMi  lit  uncemmon  degree  of  m*],  adequate  to  the  produciioo  ^ 

""  ■■  deniej 
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cEifT.  U  incumbent  upon  us  to  substitute  a  better  in  its 
*^'*    phce ; '  and,  indeed,  the  origin  and-fwogress  of  the 
paat  ii!  Sodnian  doctrine  seem  easy  to  be  traced  out  by 
vL^v*^  such  as  are  acquunted  with  the  history  of  the 
church  during  this  century.     There  were  certim 
sects  and  doctors,  against  whom  the  zeal,  vip- 
•  lance  and  severity  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and 
Catvinists,  were  united,  and,  in  opposing  whose 
settlement  and  progress,  these  three  coniniiintons, 
forgetting  their  dissensions,  joinetf  their  most  vi- 
gorous counsels  and  endeavours.    The  objects  of 
thar 

denied.  For  the  Socinian  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  of  inuchltter 
date  than  this  aaaembly  ;  it  also  passed  through  different  htaii, 
and  waa,  during  linany  years,  reviewed  and  corrected  by  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  and  thus  underwent  variou)  changHand 
improvements  before  i^t  was  formed  into  a  regular,  pernsnnit, 
xnd  connected  system.  To  be  canvinced  of  this,  it  will  be  ml- 
ficicnt  to-  cast  an  eye  upon  the  opinions,  doctrines,  and  leKoa- 
ings,  of  seteral  of  the  members  of  the  famous  societ)',  w  often 
mentioned ;  which  vary  in  such  a  striking  manner,  as  shew  ma- 
nifestly that  this  society  had  no  fixed  views,  nor  hadtTfragited 
upon  any  consistent  farm  of  doctrine.  We  learn,  moieoter, 
from  many  circumatances  in  the  life  antl  transactions  of  Lelio' 
Socinus,that  this  man  had  not,  when  be  left  ItBly.laidtlieplatt 
of  aregular  sy$temofreligion;  and  it  is  well  known,  thai,  fof 
many  years  afterwardsjhis  time  was  spentindoubting,inquiriaj, 
ud  disputing  t  and  th&t  his  ideas  of  religious  matters  were  «• 
tremely  fluctuating  and  unsettled.  So  that  it  seems  probsbk  W 
me,  that  tfae  man  died  in  this  state  of  hesitation  and  uncertaistfi 
before  he  had  reduced  his  notions  to  any  consistent  form.  A' 
to  Gribaldi  and  Alciat,  who  have  been  already  mentioiRd,  it  ^ 
manifest  that  they  inclined  toward*  the  Arian  system,  mi  ^^ 
not  entertain  such  low  ideas  of  the  person  and  dignity  of  J«a» 
Christ,  as  those  that  are  adopted  among  the  Sociaians.  From 
all  this  it  appears  abundantly  evident,  that  these  ItaUan  Refor- 
metsif  their  famous  society  ever  existed  in  reality  (which  I  »- 
mil  herfe  as  a  probable  supposition,  rather  than  as  a  fact  SBfr 
cieotly  atteited)  were  dispersed  and  obliged  to  seek  llw 
(afety  in  a  voluntary  exile,  before  they  bad  agreed  about  asT 
regular  system  of  religious  doctrine.  So  that  this  account  w 
the  origin  of  Socinianism  is  rather  imaginary  than  real,  tbougli 
it  has  been  inconsiderately  adopted  by  many  writer*.  Fu™"' 
has  alleged  several  arguments  against  it  in  his  Geimanwotl'* 
CDtitled,  Reformations  Be^iragei\t  torn.  ill.  p.  327.. 
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their  common  aversion,  were  the  Anabaptists^  and  cent. 


happy  consequences  of  such  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion, great  numbers  of  both  classes  retired  into  Po' 
land,  Irom  this  persuasion,  that  in  a  country  whose 
inhabitants  were  passionately  fond  of  freedom,  re- 
ligious  liberty  could  not  fail  to  find  a  refuge. 
However,on  their  first  arrival,  they  proceeded  with 
circumspection  and  prudence,  and  explained  their 
sentiments  with  much  caution,  and  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  disguise,  not  knowing  surely  what  might 
happen,  nor  how  far  their  opinions  would  be  treated . 
with  indulgence.  Thus  they  lived  in  peaceand  quiet , 
during  several  years,  mixed  with  the  Lutherans, 
and  Calvinists,  who  had  already  obtained  a  solid, 
settlement  in  Poland,  and  who  admitted  them  intO' 
their  communion,  and  even  into  the  assemblies 
where  their  public  deliberations  were  held.  They 
were  not,  however,  long  satisfied  with  this  state, 
of  constraint,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  with 
which  it  was  attended ;  but,  having  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  friendship  of  severe  noble  and 
opulent  families,  they  began  to  act  with  more  spi- 
rit, and  even  to  declare  in  an  open  manner,  their 
opposition  to  certain  doctrines  that  were  gene- 
rally received  among  Christians.  Hence  arose 
violent  contests  between  them  and  the  Swiss,  or 
Reformed  churches,  with  which  they  had  been 
principally  connected.  These  dissensions  drew 
the  attention  of  the  government,  and  occasioned, 
in  the  year  1 565,  a  resolution ,  of  the  diet  of  Pe~ 
trikmo,  ordering  the  innovators  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  churches  already  mentioned,  and 
to  form  a  distinct  congregation  or  sect  [h].  These 
founders 


f  w3  L*"iy>  ffisloire  dn  Sociniamsme,  part  I.  chap.  vt.  Sec. 

p.  1 6.— Stoiiiii  Epitome  OriginU  l/nilaiiorum  in  Polonta,  apud 
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CENT,  founders  of  the  Socinian  chnrch  were  cominonly 
bectT'iii.  called  Pinczavions,  from  the  town  in  which  the 
PART  n.  heads  oi  their  sect  resided.     Hitherto,  indeed, 
v.f'V^w'  they  had  not  c^ried  matters  so  hr  as  they  M 
afterwards  ;  for  they  professed  chiefly  the  Arian 
doctrine  concerning  the  divine  nature,  maintain- 
ing that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  two 
distinct  natures,  begotten  by  God  the  Father,  and 
subordinate  to  him  [o]. 
Tliepro-        IX.  The  Unitarians,  being  thus  separated  ftom 
^nHS^  the  other  reKgious  societies  in  Poland,  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  both  of  an  internal  and 
external  land.    From  without,  they  were  threat- 
«ied  with  a  ftjrmidable  prospect  arising  from  the 
united  efforts  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists,  to  crush  their  infant  sect.     From  within, 
they  dreaded  the  effects  of  intestine  discord,  which 
portended  the  ruin  of  their  community  before 
it  could  arrive  at  any  measure  of  stabiHty  or 
consistence.   TTiis  latter  apprehension  was  too  well 
grounded  ;  for,  as  yet,  they  had  ^eed  upon  no 
regular  system  of  principles,  which  might  serve 
as  a  centre  and  bondot  uniwi.    Some  of  them 
chose  to  persevere  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians, 
and 

•  Sandium,  p.  T83. — Georg.  Schomanni  Tedamentm,  ajiai 
Hadem,  p.  194, — Andr.  Wiuowatiui  do  Sepatatume  Vt^- 
a  Re/brmatis,  ibid.  p.  211,  21g.— Lubieniecius,  Histor.  Rt- 
Jormat,  Pohtiiae,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ti.  p.  Ill,  cap.  viii.  p.  Itl-ub' 
iii.  cap.  i.  p.  158. 

£o]  This  will  appear  abundantly  evident  to  all  lueh  »" f"' 
tult,  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  the  writers  mentioowl 
in  the  preceding  note.  It  is  unqttestionably  certain,  ttat  w 
those,  who  then  called  tbemielves  Unitarian  BrethrOt^^ 
entertain  the  same  sentimentB  concerning  the  Divine  tiitan. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  that  sect  adopted  the  no- 
tions relating  lo  thepason  and  digniU/  of  Christ,  that  w«"  "* 
after-times,  peculiar  to  the  Socinians;  the  greatest  part  of  we""' 
however,  embraced  the  Arian  system,  and  affirmed,  ''"'' "j' 
blessed  Saviour  vras  created  before  the  fonnation  of  the  «rid, 
by  God  the  Father,  to  whom  he  was  mudi  inferior,  BevettK- 
iMif  in  dignit  J  and  periecti(«> 
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and  to  proceed  no  further ;  and  these  were  called  cent. 
J^'amovians  [p].  Others,  more  adventurous,  went  ■''^'■ 
much  greater  lengths,  and  attributed  to  Christ  pj^ji^  „.' 
almost  no  other  rank  or  dignity  than  those  of  a  v. 
divine  messenger,  and  of  a  true  prophet.  A 
third  class,  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of 
Biidneiam  [yj*  went  still  further ;  declaring  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  an  ordinary  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  law  of  nature,  and  that, 
eonsequenUy,  he  was  no  proper  object  of  divine, 
worship  or  adoration  [rj.  There  were  also  among 
these  people  several  fanatics,  who  were  desirous 
of  introducing  into  the  society,  the  discipline  of  the 
enthusiastic  Anabaptists  ;  such  as  a  community 
of  goods,  an  equality  of  ranks,  and  other  ab* 
surdities  of  the  same  nature  [s^  Such  were  the 
disagreeable  and  perilous  circumstances  in  which 
the  Umtarians  were  placed,,  during  the  infancy 
of  their  sect,  and  which  no  doubt,  rendered  tjieir 
situation  extremely  critical  and  perplexing,  '  But 
they  were  hapjrily  extricated  out  of  these  diffi- 
culties  by  the  dexterity  and  resolution  of  certain 
of  their  doctors,  whose  efforts  were  crowned  with 
singular  success,  on  account  of  the  credit  and  in- 
fluence they  had  obtained  in  Poland.  These 
Unitarian  doctors  suppressed  in  a  little  time,  the 
factions  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  commu-  - 
nity,  erected  flourishing  congregations  at  Cracow, 
Zjublin,  JPinc?oK>»  Luck,  Smila  [i]  (a  town  belong. 
K  k  3  ing 

(C^  [/■]  Fo""  a-more  particular  account  of  the  Famoviansi 
«ee  sect.  xxii.  of  this  chapter. 

[_q\  See  the  part  of  this  chapter  referred  to  id  the  preceil* 
ing  note. 

[r}  Vita  Anir.  IVutmuatn  in  Sandii  Siblielh.  AtUi-Trin. 
p.  226. — At  also  Sandiiu  in  Simone  Budnao,  p.  54. 

[*]  Lubieniecii  Hitt.  Re/arm.  Pohn.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  8*0, 

[/]  Mart.  Adelt,  HittmaArianitmSm^Uctms,  Ged.  ]71Ia 
in  8vo, 
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CENT,  ing  to  the  famous  Dudiih  fw},)  and  in  several 
g^y^,„  other  places,  both  in  Poland  and  Lithtuiniajind 
PART  II.  obtained  the  privilege  of  printing  their  produc- 
^  tions,  and  those  of  their  brethren,  without  moles- 
tation or  restraint  [w}.  Ail  these  advantages  were 
crowned  by  a  signal  mark  of  liberality  and  muni- 
ficence, they  received  from  Jo.  Sienienius,  pala- 
tine of  PadoUoy  who  gave  them  a  settlement  in  the 
city  of  Raccew,  which  he  had  himself  built,  in  the 
year 

(C^  f«J  This  Dudith,  who  waa  certainly  one  of  the  moa 
learned,  and  eminent  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
'Buda,iiithe  year  1533;  and  after  having  studied  in  the  most  fa- 
mous univergittes,  and  travelled  through  abnost  alltbecooDlcie* 
of  Europe,  was  uamcd  to  the  bishopric k  of  TVniaby  theempe- 
.ror  ferdinard,  and  made  privy  couusellor  to  that  prince.  He 
had,  hy  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the  study  of  the  ancient 
orators,  acquired  such  a  masterly  and  irresistible  eloquence, that 
in  all  public  deliberations  he  carried  every  thing  before  hioi.  In 
the  council,  where  he  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and 
of  tha  Hungarian  clergy,  he  spoke  with  such  energy  agsiost  se- 
veral obuses  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  particularly  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  the  pope,  being  informed  thcrt- 
of  by  his  legates,  solicited  the  emperor  to  recal  him.  Ferdi- 
nand cgmplied  ;  but  having  heard  Dudith's  report  of  whii 
passed  in  that  famous  council,  he  approved  of  his  conduct,  and 
rewarded  him  with  the  bishoprick  of  Chonat.  He  afterwards 
married  a  maid  of  handur  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  re- 
signed his  bishoprick  ;  the  emperor,  however,  still  coDtinued 
his  friend  and  protector.  The  papal  excommunication  wal 
.levelled  at  his  head,  but  he  treated  it  wjih  contempt.  TireiJ 
of  the  fopperies  and  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  lie 
retired  to  Cracow,  where  he  embraced  the  protestant  religion 
publicly,  after  having  been  for  a  good  while  its  secret  fritnii. 
It  is  said  that  he  shewed  some  inclination  tpwards  the  Sociniu 
system.  Some  of  his  friends  deny  this  ;  others  confess  it,  but 
maintain,  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  ^ntiments  in  that  rf- 
epect.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  several  branchcE  of  phi- 
losopby  and  the  mathematics,  with  the  sciences  of  phjsic,  his- 
tory, theology  and  the  ciyil  law.  .He  was  such  an  entbusia*. 
tical  admirer  of  Cicero,  that  he  copied  over  three  times,  v\\l 
hi^  pwn  liand,  the  whole  works  of  that  immortal  author,  Ht 
had  something  majestic  in  his  figure,  and  in  the  air  of  l"S 
countenance.  His  hfe  was  .regular  and  virtuous,  his  nuoofT 
elegant  and  easy,  and  his  bcnevulence  warm  and  exteouKi 

^wj  Sandii  ^Wjt/iAiCfl  irfflfi-ZWn.  p.  201. 
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year  1569,  in  the  district  of  Sendomir  [x^.    This  cekt.^ 
extraordinary  favour  was  peculiarly  adapted  to     ^^" 
better  the  state  of  the  Unitarians,  who  were,  hi-  p^jjj^  u^' 
therto,  dispersed  far  and  wide  in  the  midst  of  \^,»v>i./' 
their  enemies.    And  accordingly  they  now  looked 
upon  their  religious  estabhshment  as  perm^ent 
and  stable,  and  presumed  so  far  upon  their  good 
fortune,  as  to  declare  Racow  the  centre  of  their 
community,  where  their  distant  and  dispersed' 
members  might  unite  their  counsels,  and  hold 
their  deliberations. 

X.  When  they  saw  their  affairs  in  this  promi-A  sum- 
sing  situation,  the  first  thing  that  employed  the  "f^e7di^ 
attention  and  zeal  of  their  doctors  and  spiritualii™  •'"T 
rulers,  was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  po.^"^"***^ 
Hsh  language,  which  was  accordingly  published 
in  the  year  1572.      They  had,  indeed,   before 
this,  a  Polish  version  of  the  sacred  wridngs,  which 
they  had  composed,  jointly  with  the  Helvetic 
doctors,  in  the  year  1565,  while  they  Uved  in 
communion  with  that   church :    But   after  the  ' 
breach  of  that  communion,  and  the  order  they 
had  received  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Re- 
formed church,  this  Version  lost  its  credit  among 
them,  as  it  did  not  seem  proper  to  answer  their 
views  [^3-     After  they  had  finished  their  new 
Version,  they  drew  up  a  summary  of  their  religi- 
ous doctrine,  which  was  published  at  Cracow,  in 
the  year  1574,  under  the  title  of  Catechism  or 
Confession  of  the  Unitarians  [z}.    The  system  of 
K  k  4  religion 

[j:]  Sandiua,  foe.  citat.  p.  201 .— Lubienieciua,  loc.  cit.  p.2S9. 

C^]  See  a  German  work  of  Ringeltaube,  entitled,  Tort  den 
Pohlnischen  Sibdn,  p.  90.  113.  142.  in  which  there  is  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  Polish  interpretatioDs  of  the  Bible  com- 
posed  by  Socinian  authors. 

[s]  From  this  little  performance,  and  indeed  from  it  alone, 
we  may  learn  with  certainty  the  true  state  of  the  Unitarian  re- 
ligion before  Faustus  Socinua ;  and,  neverthele^,  I  do  not  find 
that  it  has  been  so  much  as  once  quoted,  or  even  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  Socinian  writers,  by  any  hifltojiana  who  have  giyen 
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czHT.  rdi^on  that  is  contuned  in  this  Catechism,  is  n. 
^y^,  nurkaUe  for  Us  miD(dicity,  and  is  neither  loaded 

BAXTU.  Witil 

an  aocount  of  their  sect,  ndr  yet  by  any  of  the  divines  that 
have  drann  the  pen  of  controversy  against  their  r^gious  ijt- 
ttm.  I  am  almoet  inclined  to  bebevc,  that  the  Sociniaus  (when 
in  proceii  of  lime  they  had  gBioed  groundt^cqi^ired  more  4«(- 
tf  tity  in  X\te  mtnagement  of  their  afT^rs,  and  ikawn  i^  a  nevj 
specioui,  and  artfyl  summary  of  their  doctrine)  were  prudent 
enoush  to  desire  that  this  primitive  catechism  should  disappear, 
that  It  might  not  furnish  their  adwrsaries  with  an  occasion  of 
accusing  tnem  of  inconstancy  in  ahandoning  the  teneta  of  thdr 
ance«tor>t  ^or  excite  fkctionf  and  diviuoos  amosg  themsetvet, 
bj  inducing  any  of  their  peo^de  to  complain  that  they  had  de- 
viated from  the  ancient  simplicity  of  their  first  founders.  I^ese 
reasons,  itery  probably,  engaged  the  Socinian  doctors  to  buy  up 
dl  the  copies  they  could  find,  of  this  original  Canfitium  orca< 
techinii  with  a  view  to  bury  it  in  ohliTioo-  It  will  not  thetct 
tort,  b«  improper  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  form  and 
■natter  of  this  first  Socinian  creedi  which  contained  the  doc- 
trine of  that  sect  before  the  Racrreian  Catechism  was  composed. 
This  account  will  throw  new  light  upon  a  p^od  and  branch  of 
eccleiiaaticalHiatDry  that  arc  highly  interesting.  Theori^li^ 
Ctitcchiifn  now  under  coB^dtiation,  which  is  extremely  nue^ 
bju  the  following  titleprefi;jed  tp  it ;  "  Catechiun,  or  Coqi 
fesHon  of  faith  of  the  Congregation  assembled  in  Poland  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  crucified,  and  r^sed 
from  the  dead — Dcuter.  vi.  Hear,  O  Israd,  the  X-ord  our  God 
•a  owe  God— Jflthp  viii.  M.  It  is  my  Father — of  whom  ye  say, 
tihat  be  i»  your  Qad.  i^utcd  by  Alex^der  Turobinys,  bom 
in  the  year  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  1574,"  in  12mo.  (I), 
We  find,  by  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  Preface,  that  thiscu. 
rioui  Catechism,  was  printed  at  Cratote,  for  it  is  said  to  hare 
faaenpubli^iedia  that  city,  in  the  year  1574,  after  the  birth  of 
Chriet.  Now  it  ii  known  that  the  Unitariaaf  had,  at  that  time, 
a  pnnttcg-house  at  Cracow,  which  was  soon  after  removed  to 
Racom,  Alexander  Turobinus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
pfinter  of  this  little  production,  is  mentipned  by  Sandius  (in  ips 
MUduiA.  ^nH-Trpi.  p.  51-)  usdei  the  denomination  of  Turo- 
bisczyck,  which  he  undoubtedly  derived  from  T'tc^^'vi  a  town 
in  the  Palatinate  of  Chelm,  in  |jittle,  or  Red  Russia,  whici) 
Fas  the  pjace  of  his  nativity.     The  ^u^hpr  Qf  tbiq  Catechism 

wa» 

(1)TJie  Drigliitd  title  rani  thus:  "C«ech<9itetCfnfe*>'aI^*cvt*'r<' 
IMoiiiani  congrc^ti  in  nomiiM  lun  ^Qhtiaei,  Donmit  Boitri  ctud&iitmi 
NiKitoi,  Dent.  vL  Asdi  ivaet  t>oiww*  Dea*  nafer  Dcna  dbu  Mt<  }^ 
hauBitviiLdic^htUE:  Qi»em«oi^tiiveiUiuneueDeuiii>«stn>«OKtl( 
'^^ja  Alfuiidri  Tarobini  won  nui  Jesu  9bcini,  filU  p^,  IOT4?'i|i  ItBQ- 
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with  scholastic  terms  nor  subtile  discussions ;  hut   cent, 
k  nevertheless  breathes,  in  several  places,   the    ^^i- 

^  ;    ■»  SECT.  III. 

was  tlie  fameuH  George  Sdlioman,  as'haa  been  evidently  proved 
from  n  piece  entitled,  SchomaiTii  Tcstamentum  (2),  and  other 
circumstanceB,  by  Jo.  Adam  Multerua,  in  his  Diasett.  Ve 
Unitariorxm  Catechesi  et  Confesiione  omnium  (3).  The  Pre- 
ta.ce,  which  is  GoinpoKd  in  the  aamc  of  the  whole  congregation, 
begins  with  the  foQowing  talutation ;  "  To  all  those  who  thirst 
after  eternal  aalvation,  the  little  and  e^UctedJlock  in  Poland, 
which  is  baptized  in  the  natne  of  Jesus-  of  Nazareth,  lendeth 
greeting  ;  praying  most  earnestly  that  grace  and  peace  may  be 
uied  upon  them  by  the  one  supreme  God  and  Father,  through 
his  only  begotten  Soa,  X)ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  cruci- 
fied" ^4).  After  this  general  aalutatien,  the  Prefacers  give 
an  account  of  the  reasons  that  engaged  them  to  compose  an4 
publish  this  confession.  The  principal  of  these  reasoils  was, 
the  reproaches  and  aspersions  that  were  cast  upon  the  Ana- 
baptists, in  several  places  ;  from  which  we  learn,  that,  at  thi) 
time,  the  denomination  of  Anabaptist  was  given  to  those,  who, 
in  after  times,  .were  called  Sociniaitt.  The  rest  of  this  Pre- 
face is  employed  in  beseeching  the  reader  to  be  firmly  per. 
euaded,  that  the  designs  of  the  congregiation  are  pious  and 
upright,  to  read  with  attention,  that  he  may  judge  with  dia>' 
cemiqent,  and  <<  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  Babvlon,  and  the 
conduct  and  conversation  ot  Sodopi,  to  take  refuge  in  the  axk. 
of  Noah,"  1.  e.  among  the  Unitarian  Brethren, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  CatecfaiBin  itBelf,  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Christianity  is  reduced  \a  six  points.  ,  The  first  relates  ta 
the  Nature  of  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  the  second  to 
Just^cation;  the  third  to  Bixipline  j  the  fourth  to  Prayer t 
the  fifth  to  Bajaism ;  and  the  sixth  to  the  Lord's  Sifper.  These 
flix  points  are  explained  at  length,  in  the  following  manner ; 
Each  point  is  defined  and  unfolded  in  eeneral  terms,  in  one 
question  and  answer,  and  is  atierwards  subdivided  into  its  seve- 
ral braoehes  in  various  questions  and  answers,  in  which  its  dif- 
ferent parts  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  texts  of  Scripture. 
From  this  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  that  the  primitive  state  o£ 
^ociniasisra  was  a  state  of  teal  iahocy  wd  weakness,  that  itf 
doctors  were  by  no  means  distinguiahed  by  the  depth  or  accu* 

racy 

(S)  Tlii)  tnumnM  i*  palililhed  bf  Saodivi  ia  kit  Biblioth' Anti-Tiio.p.  £1. 

(3)  The  Diuertatinu  of  MdUnuii  tobedmadinacollectioii  of  piccei 
yabiiihtd  by  BaitholoiiuEiu  uudEr  ibe  fbUowing  title :  "  Fortgeseztea 
^Mzlichen  Anin«cck>DC*B  van  illcrbHid  MHerien,"  put  xii.  p.  1S8, 

(4)  Omaibua  lalutOD  onemam  filioHibni,  gratiun  ac  paeon  ab  uno  ill^ 
^Ituuma  Uoo  pairs,  pet  unigcaitum  ejna  filinsa,  Domimun  noatnim,  Jetuni 
phiutitm  ciucifi;in[D,  ex  anino  frccunr  coenueiiguiet  afflictuiptr  Pte 
)(»|ai)i,  i;i  nomine  ejuwlcin  Jew  XJuiHi  Mmanoi  bftJaatufc 
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CENT,  spirit  of  Socinianism,  and  that  even  in  those  parts- 
x^'-    of  it  which  its  authors  look  upon  as  most  impoit- 


their  flock  in  a  superficial  manner,  by  giving  them  on])'  some 
vague  notions  of  certain  leading  doctriDca  and  precepts  of  reli- 
gion. In  their  definition  oitiieN^atureqfGod,  with  which  this 
Catechism  begins,  the  authors  discoTer  immediately  their  senti- 
ments coQcerning  JesuB  Christ,  by  declaring  that  he,  together 
with  all  other  ihinga,  is  subject  to  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the 
universe.  It  may  also  be  observed,  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 
or  negligence  of  these  authors,  that,  in  illustrating  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  the  Deity,  they  make  not  the  least  mention 
of  his  iniinity,  his  omniscience,  his  immensity,  his  eternity,  his 
omnipotence,  his  omnipresence,  his  spirituahty,  nor  of  those 
other  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  that  surpass  the  compre- 
hension of  finite  minds.  Instead  of  this,  they  characterize  the 
Supreme  Being  only  by  his  wisdom,  his  immortality,  his  good- 
ness, and  unbounded  dominion  and  empire  over  the  creatures. 
By  this  it  would  seem,  that  even  at  this  early  period  of  Soci- 
nianism, the  rulers  of  that  sect  had  adopted  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  nothing  incomprehensible  or  mysterious  was  to  be  admit* 
ted  into  their  religious  system. — Their  erroneous  notion  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  "Our 
mediator  before  the  throne  of  God  is  a  man  who  was  forcnerly 
iromised  to  our  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  in  these  latter 
ayswasbomof  the  seed  of  David,  and  whom  God  the  Father 
has  made  Lord  and  Christ  j  that  is,  the  most  perfect  prophet, 
the  most  holy  priest,  and  the  most  triumphant  king,  by  whom 
lie  created  the  nen>  world  ( j),  by  whom  he  sent  peace  upon 
«artb,  restored  all  things,  and  reconciled  them  to  himself;  and 
by  whom  also  he  has  bestowed  eternal  life  upon  his  elect ;  to 
the  end  that,  after  the  Supreme  God,  we  should  believe  in  him, 
adore  and  invoke  him,  hear  his  voice,  imitate  his  example,  and 
find  in  him  rest  to  our  bouIs"  (6).  It  is  here  worthy  of  note, 
that  although  they  call  Christ  a  most  holyprU^,  and  justify  this 

title 
(l>)  This  expretsion  it  remarkable ;  for  tli^ie  docton  maintained,  that 
these  declarations  of  Scripture,  which  represent  the  world  a>  formed  by 
Christ,  do  not  relate  to  the  viiible  world,  but  to  the  reatorltion  of  maokiad, 
to  virtue  and  bappineu  by  the  Son  of  God.  They  invented  tbii  interpre-. 
tation  to  prevent  their  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  tbe  divine  g^oiy  and 
creating  power  of  Christ. 

'  (6)  Est  homo,  medluor  mMter  ipiid  Denm,  pttribtis  olim  per  prophe- 
ts* promiom,  et  ultiniii  tandem  temporibas  ex  Davidii  KRiiiie  uatua.  qnem 
Deui  pater  fecit  Dono&mra  el  Chnsiani,  hoc  est,  perfactis*iiinuD  pn^ihe* 
inium,  lacerdoum,  iavictiniiiiam  regcm,  fer  quem  mimilaDi 
-^    -'----t,  pwificavic,  e-  — 
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ant  and  fundamental.    Nor  will  this  appear  sur-  cent. 
prisinff  to  those  who  consider,  that  the  papers  of    *^'- 

■^  ^  T        !•  SECT.    III. 

title  by  citations  from  Scripture,  yet  they  no  where  explain  the  v. 
nature  cpf  that  priesthood,  which  they  attribute  to  him. — With 
respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  plainly  deny  Ivis  being  a  divine 
person,  and  represent  bim  as  nothing  more  than  a  divine  qua- 
lity, or  virtue,  as  appears  from  the  following-  passage  ;  "  The 
■Holy  Ghost  ia  the  energy  or  perfection  of  God,  whose' fulnes* 
God  the  Father  bestowed  upon  his  only  begotten  Son,  our 
XfOrd,  that  we  becoming  his  adopted  children,  might  receive 
of  his  fulness"  (7). — They  espreas  their  aentimenta  concerning 
Jufiification  in  the  ensuing  terms ;  "Justification  consists  in  the 
remission  of  all  our  past  sms,  through  the  mere  grace  and  mer- 
cy of  God,  in,  and  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  our  me- 
rits and  works,  and  in  consequence  of  a  lively  faith  ;  as  also  in 
the  certain  hope  of  life  eternal,  and  the  true  and  unfeigned 
amendment  of  our  lives  and  conversations,  through  the  asgiatanoe 
pf  the  divine  Spiiit,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  and  the 
edification  qf  our  neighbours"  (8).  As  by  this  inaccurate  de. 
finitionjustilication  comprehends  in  itamendmentandobedicncct 
80,  in  the  explication  of  this  point,  our  authors  break  in  upon  the 
following  one,  which  relates  to  Discipline,  and  lay  down  a  short 
summary  of  moral  doc rine,  which  is  contained  in  a  few  precepts, 
and  expressed  for  the  moat  part  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  in  their  moral  iDJuactions,  that  they 
prohibit  the  taking  of  oaths  and  the  rep^Ung  of  injuries.  As 
to  what  regards  Ecdesiasiicnl  Discern,  they  define  it  thus-; 
•'  Ecclesiastical  discipline  cpnsists  in  calling  frequently  to  the 
remembrance  of  every  individual,  the  duties  that  are  incumbent 
upon  them  ;  in  admonishing,  lirat  privately,  and  afterwards,  if 
this  be  ineffectual,  in  a  public  manner,  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation, such  as  have  sinned  openlyagainst  God,  or  offended  that* 
neighbour ;  and,  lastly,  in  excluding  from  the  communion  o£ 
the  chumh  the  obstinate  and  impenitent,  that  being  thus  cover, 
ed  with  shame,  they  may  be  led  to  repentance,  or,if  they  remain 
unconverted,  may  be  damned  etern  jly"  (9).  By  their  furthsr 
explication 

(7)  GpiritiK  sanctna  eit  Tirtns  Dei,  cujus  [den!(iidinem  dedit  Dcus  plttr 
filki  9uo  oniganito,  Domino  no^ro.ut  ei  ejus  plenitudiac  tun  adoptivi  ac 

(8)  JuKifictiio  e«  ei  mera  gratia,  per  Dominum  notrrum  Jeniin  CIui*> 
turn,  Bine  orvribuB  et  meritis  ncHtris,  omnium  piztertiorum  pecoCarnm 

BUiiiio  spiritus  Dei  vilz  noBtrsnon  umulat>,>ed  vera  eonectio,  adgloriam 
Dei  patri  nostri  et  adiScationeni  proiimommnoitrorum. 

(9)  DiKiplina  eccletianica  ea.  o!6dx  Bingulomm  frequenn  conrmemorax 
tio  et  peccaiilium  contra  Deuni  vel  projumuiu  priltiuin  priva.  dcinde  etialtt 
jniblica,  coram  tuto  c<Etu,  commnne&ctio,  denique  pertinacium  a  cummu-. 
pione  tanct'iruni  alieaauo,  ut  pudore  fUfTuai  cOUVtrUmur,  ant  li  id  nohoti 

ffH=fnufii  d^nuientvr. 
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CENT.  LaeKus  Socinus,  whidi  he  undoubtedly  left  b^ 
^^^'jj,  hind  him  in  Poland,  were  in  the  hands  of  many; 
PART  II.  ^°d  that,  by  the  perusal  of  them,  the  Arians,  who 
J  had  formerly  the  upper  hand  in  the  commumty 
of  the  Unitarians,  were  engaged  to  change  their 
sentiments  copceming  the  nature  and  mediation  of  ' 
Christ 

cxplicatian  of  the  point  relating  to  eccleiisitieal  djiciplineiwt 
Kc  how  imperfect  and  incomplete  their  notiont  of  that  mitter 
were.  For  they  treat  in  the  Gnt  place,  conceraing  the  |OTeni< 
inent  of  the  church  and  its  miniiters,  whom  they  cuTideiatDtn* 
thopi,  deacoRi,  clderi,  and  widoirt.  After  thii  they  tmane- 
rate,  at  lenrth,  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wivea,  old  and  yoong) 
pareati  and  children,  master*  andtemntt,  citizens  and  magii- 
trates,  poor  and  rich  ;  and  conclude  with  what  relates  to  At 
admooiahin^  of  offenders,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  etni- 
munioB  of  the  church,  in  caw  of  obstioate  impenitence.  Tbnr 
teotinwDti  concerning  Prayer,  are,  gener^y  speaking,  Mind 
and  rational.  But  in  their  notion  otBaplisnt,  they  differ&on 
other  Christian  churches  in  this,  that  they  make  it  to  coviiii 
in  inuneraon  or  dipping,  and  emersion  or  rising  again  out  of 
the  water,  and  maintain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ^ministered to 
any  but  adutt  persons,  »  Baptism,  say  they,  it  the  iromeinM 
into  water,  and  the  emersion  of  one  who  believes  in  tbt 
vospel,  and  is  truly  pcnkent,  performed  in  the  name  of  FatlicTi 
Bon,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  alone )  by 
which  solemn  act  the  person  baptized  publicly  acknowltdgetti, 
that  he  is  cleansed  from  all  his  sins,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
the  Father.by  the  Wood  ofChrist.andthe  operation  ofthe  Holy 
Spirit,  to  the  end  that,  being  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Chrin, 
bemay  mortify  the  old  Adam,  and  be  transformed  into  theimage 
of  the  new  and  heavenly  Adam,  in  the  6rm  assurance  of  eternal 
life  after  the  iesuirectian"(  10).  The  last  point  handle^in>l>'i 
performance  is  the  tacronunt  ofthe  Lord's  Sujmer,  of  which  the 
Buthon  give  an  explicMioo  that  will  be  readily  adapted  by 
those  who  embrace  t)ie  doctrine  of  Zuingle  on  that  beacL  At 
the  end  of  this  curious  Catechism  there  is  a  piece  eatitWi 
*'  Oecooomia  Christiana,  mu  Pattontua  Domesticus,"  vMa 
contain  a  short  instmction  to  beads  of  families,  shewing  thfnt 
bow  they  ought  (o  progeed  in  order  to  maintain  and  bcre»« 

(10)  Bqitimuis  at  hominia  Evangdio  crcdtntk  et  pasIreDtiarn  if'^V' 
in  onuin*  palris,  M  filii  et  Sf^itu  Sancti,  tcI  in  nomiae  Jen  ChrMi  4 
aquam  immenioet  anerMO,  qui  publics  profitetnt.w  giMa  Dei  P)to^* 
MO^viiic  C^ittt,  i^iera  8|UTitn  Sanrti,  ib  omaibu  peeatii  iLluUiiii  n«i 
nt,  lo  corpui  Christi  imemi,  moitificec  veterem  Aibmuni  et  tranilM»*t 
a  (otwq* 
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Christ  [a].    It  13  true,  indeed,  that  the  denomlna-  cent. 
tion  o(  Socinian  was  not  as  yet  known.    Those    ''"■ 
who  Wfef e  afterwards  distinguished,  by  this  title,  p^^,^  „/ 
passed  in  Poland,  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  i^xv-^i/ 
Apeak,  under  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  because 
they  admitted  to  baptism  adult  persons  only,  and 
ilso  rebaptisdd  those  that  joined  them  from  other 
Christian  churches  [&].  XL 

In  their' houses  a  spirk  of  piety;  Id  which  also  their 
devotion  isagsisted  by  formiof  prayer,  cofUposed  for  momng, 
tfTcning,  ud  other  occatiotu.  # 

The  copy  of  thia  Catechnm,  which  is  now  before  me,  w:d> 
ven,  in  the  year  l(j80,  by  Martin  Chelmius,  one  of  the  moat 
linent  and  izealous  Socinian  doctors,  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Heiligmier,  as  a[^>eara  by  a  long  inscription,  written  by  the 
donor,  M  the  end  of  the  book.  la  thid  tnicription  Chelititut 
ptomises  his  friend  other  productions  of  the  same  kisd,  pro* 
vided  he  receiveii  the  present  one  kindly,  and  conclndeg  with 
thiae  words  of  St.  Paul ;  God  hath  chosen  the  toeak  things  qf 
the  vsnrld  to  confound  the  strong. 

[ay  This  appears  evidently  from  the  fidlswing  pasnge  in 
8choraan'a TVriamrafain  (publiehedby  Sandiai,  inhis  j9iMio/A. 
Atti-Tnn.)  p.  194,  195.  "  Sub  id  fere  tempui  (A.  1566.) 
esrhapsodiis  Lxlii  Sucini  quidam  fratres  didicerunt,  Dei  fili- 
tiin  non  esse  tecandam  Trinitatia  personam,  patri  coessentia- 
lem  et  ccequalem,  sed  hominum  Jesuni  Christum,  ex  Spiritir 
Saacte  conceptum,  ex  Virgins  Maria  natiim,  crucilixmn,  et 
resuscitatum  :  a  quibus  nos  cotamoniti,  sitcrat  liUrat  ptrscru- 
tari,  persuaai  sumus."  These  words  shew  plainly,  tnat  the 
Unitarians,  or  Pinczovians,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  had, 
before  their  separation  from  the  Reformed  church  in  the  yea? 
1565,  believed  in  a  Tyinity  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  and  had  nok 

Sane  so  far  as  totally  to  divest  Jesus  Christ  of  his  divinity, 
choman,  now  cited,  was  a  doctor  of  great  authority  in  thia 
•ect }  and  he  tells  us,  himself,  that,  at  ^e  diet  of  Petricow,  in  - 
the  year  1565,  he  defended  the  unity  of  God  the  Father  against 
the  Reformed,  who  maintained  the  existenet  of  a  threefold  Deity, 
We  learn  nevertheless  from  himself,  that  it  was  not  till  tha 
year  1566,  that  a  perusal  of  the  papers  of  Lxlius  Socinus  had 
engaged  him  to  change  his  sentiments,  and  to  deny  the  divine 
pertonality  of  Christ.  What  then  are  we  to  conclude  front 
hence  i  The  concluaion  is  plainly  this  :  that,  before  the  year 
last  mentioned,  he  and  his  Pinacman  fldck  were  not  SocinianSt 
but  Arians  only. 

[43  This  the   Unilariaru  acknowledge,  in  the  Preface  of 
^tft  Cttk^tUM,  M  wi  have  otnerred  above ;   and  it  is  con- 
firmed 
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CENT.  XI.  The  dexterity  and  perseverance  of  Fatisttis 
^^'"  Sodnus  gave  a  hew  &ce  to  the  sect  of  the  Uni- 
PAHT  ','i."tarians,  of  which  he  became  the  zealous  and  in- 
v_y-v->^  dustrious  patron.  He  was  a  man  of  true  genius. 
The  pro-  but  of  little  learning  ;  firm  in  his  purposes,  and 
^•^^g^steady  in  his  measures  ;  much  inferior  in  kiiow- 
oniu.  Ipdge  to  his  uncle  L^elius,  .while  he  surpassed 
him  greatly  in  courage  and  resolution.  This  emi- 
nent sectary,  after  having  wandered  through  se- 
veral countries  of  Europe,  settled,inthe  year  1 579, 
among  the  Unitarians  in  Poland,  and  at  his  arrival 
there  suffered  many  vexations  and  much  oppoa- 
tion  from  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  who 
looked  upon  some  of  his  tenets  as  highly  erro- 
neous. And,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  reli- 
gious system  of  Faustus  Socinus,  which  he  is' 
said  to  have  drawn  from  the  papers  of  his  uncle 
LxJius,  was  much  less  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity  than  that  of  the  Unitarians.  He  triumphed, 
however,  at  last,  over  all  the  diiEcuUies  that  had 
been  laid  in  his  way,  by  the  power  of  his  elo- 
guence,  the  spirit  and  address  that  reigned  in  his 
compositions,  the  elegance  and  gendeness  of  his 
manner,  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  nobi- 
lity, which  he  had  acquired  by  his  happy  talents 
and  accomplishments,  and  also  by  some  lucky  hits 
of  fortune  that  favoured  his  enterprizes.  By 
seizing  the  occasions  when  it  was  prudent  to  yield, 
and  improving  the  moments  that  demanded  bold 
resistance  and  6rm  resolution,  he  stemmed  dexte- 
rously  and  courageously  the  torrent  of  opposition, 
and  beheld  the  Unitarians  submitting  to  liis  doc- 


firmed  by  the  writer  of  the  £pistofa  de  P'ilti  Andr.  IVisstmalii, 
vliich  is  Bubjuined  to  the  Bi6liotheea  Aati-Tritt.  of  Saadius. 
Tliis  writer  tells  us,  that  hit  sect  were  distinguished  by  the 
den uini nation  of  jlnubaptista  and  Brians  ;   but  that  all  other 

Christian  communiticG  and  individuals  in  Poland  were  pro- 
mi  scuon  sly -called  Chrsessiunif  frgm  the  word  ChrseU,  whidt. 
lignifies  Ba}>tim. 
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trifie,  which  they  had  before  treated  with  indig-  cent. 
nation  and  contempt;     They,  in  effect,  laid  aside     ''^•■ 
all  feuds  and  controversies,  and  formed  themselves  "p^j^'^.-  j,' 
into  one  community  under  his  superintendency  y^^r^^r^ 
and  direction  {/]. 

XII.  Thus  did  Sodnus  introduce  a  consider- The  un!- 
able  change  into  the  ancient  Unitarian  system,  *^^^j^[j; 
which,  before  his  time,  was  ill  digested,  ill  ex-^bySo. 
pressed,  and  chargeable  in  many  places  with  am-*=""* 
biguity  and  incoherence.     He  disguised  its  incon- 
sistencies, gave  it  an  air  of  connection,  method,. 
and  elegance,  and  defended  it  with  much  more, 
dexterity  and  art,  than  had  ever  been  discovered' 
by. its  former  patrons  [dj.     And,  accordingly, 

the- 

[c]  See  Bayle'a  Didionary,  at  the  article  Socinus,  torn.  iv. 
p.27il> — Sandii  BUlioih.  Anti-Trin.  p.Gi. — Sam. Priypcopii 
yiiaSoanitvhKLiiis  prefixed  to  the  workiof  Socinus. — Lamy, 
£(utoiTe  du.SociniariKme,  part  I.  ch.  xxiv,  p.  101.  part  II.  ch. 
xxii.  p.  375,  &.C. 

[(/J  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  modern  Unitarians  are  very 
properly  called  Socinians,  For  certainly  the  formation  and 
eetabliahment  of  that  sect  were  entirely  owing  to  the  labours 
of  LxUus  and  Faiietus  Socinus.  The  former,  indeed,  who 
was  naturatly  timorous  and  irresolute,  died  at  Zurich,  in  the 
year  1560,  in  the  communion  of  the  Reformed  church,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  or  to  sacrifice 
his  repose,  by  founding  a  new  sect,  that  is,  by  appearing 
professedly  and  openly  in  this  enterprize.  Besides,  many  cir- 
CDinttances  concur  to  render  it  highly  probable,  that  he  did. 
not  finish  the  religious  system  of  which  he  had  formed  the  plan,  . 
but  died,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  uncertainly  and  doubt 
withTespect  to  several  points  of  no  small  importance.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  contributed  much  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sect  now  under  consideration.  For  he  collected  the 
materials  that  Faustus  afterwards  digested  and  employed 
with  such  dexterity  and  success.  He  secretly  and  impercep- 
tibly excited  doubts  and  scruples  in  the  minds  of  many,  con- 
cerning several  doctrines  generally  received  among  Christians  ; 
and,  by  several  arguments  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which 
he  left  behind  him  committed  to  writing,  he  so  far  seduced, 
even  after  his  death,  the  Arians  in  Poland,  that  they  em. 
braced  the  communion  and  sentiments  of  those,  who  loolcr 
e4  upon  Christ  a  a  mere  man,  cre.Ued  immediately,  likft 
,         .  Adam, 
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CEjrr.  the  a^re  of  the  Vnztariam  piJt  dn  a  new  (ace. 
^^^  Under  the  auspidoiis  protection  of  sHch  a  spirited 
yj^^^^  "'*  and  insinuating  chief ;  the  little  flock,  that  bad 
t^^oys^  been  hitherto  destitute  of  strength,  resolutioD,  and 
'  courage,  grew  apace,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  xoso 
to  a  high  degree  ctf  credit  and  influence.  Its 
number  Was  augmented  by  probelytes  of  all  ranks: 
and  orders.  Ofthese,  some  were  distinguished  by 
their  nobility,  others  by  their  opulence,  others 
by  their  address,  and  many  by  their  learning  and 
ekiquenGe.  All  these  contributed,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  increase  the  lustre,  and  to  advancs 
the  interests  of  this  rising  comtttQnity,  and  to 
support  it  against  the  tnultitode  of  adversaria, 
which  its  remarkable  prosperity  and  success  had 
raised  up  against  it  from  all  quarters  ;  the  rich 
mjuntdned  it  by  their  liberality,  the  powerful  by 
their  patronage  and  protection,  and  the  leanied 
by  their  writings.  But  now  the  system  <rf  the 
Unitarians,  being  thus  changed  and  new-ftioddled, 
required  a  new  confession  m  faith  to  make  kndndi 
its  principles,  and  give  a  dear  and  full  account  ai 
its  present  state.  The  ancient  Catechism^  Which- 
was  no  more  than  a  rude  and  incoherent  ^elch, 
was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  a  new  form  of  doo 
trine  was  drawn  up  by  Socinus  himself.  This 
form  was  corrected  by  some,  au^nented  by  others, 
dnd  revised  by  all  the  Socinian  doctors  of  any  note; 
!tnd,  having  thus  acquired  a  competent  de^ee  of 
accuracy 

Adam,  by  God  himMlf.  What  Lseliua  had  thos  begun,  FaW- 
f{iB  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  finUhed  with  aiiccdsa.  It  i» 
indeed  difficult,  nay  gcarctly  passible,  lo  deWntnav  preciKlf/ 
what  matei-ials  he  received  from  hie  uncle,  and  what  teneti 
Ibe  added  himself ;  that  he  added  several  ia  plain  eoough.  Thi> 
difficulty  arises  from  hence,  that  there  are  fewvrritinj8ofLrf« 
extant,  and  of  tliose  chat  bear  hi«  name,  some  undoubtedly  bt' 
long  to  other  authors.  We  learn,  however^  from  Fauito* 
himself,  that  the  doctrine  he  propagated,  with  respect  to  the 
'fn-ioH  of  Christ,  was,  w l««8C,tbe  gre«c«t  part oi'A, brtMcW 
wj  his- uncle  Lxlius. 
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awruracy  and  perfection,  was  published  tiftder  the  cent. 
title  of  the  Catechism  qfR^cow,  and  is  still  cohsi-^^^jj^ 
dered  as  the  CoT\fessi(m  of  Faith  of  the  whole  sect,  part  hj 
An  unexpected  droimstinGe  crowned  all  the  for-  \^~v-%/ 
tdfiate  events  that  had  happetied  to  this  sect,  and 
seemed  to  leave  them  nothing  furthel*  to  desire } 
and  this  was  the  z^ous  proteaion  of  Jacobus 
a  Sienno,  to  whom  Racow  belonged.    This  nev 
patron,  separating  hirasetf  from  the   Reformed 
dmrch,  in  tb6  year  160O,  embraced  the  doctrine 
and  communion  of  the  Soeinians,  and  abdut  two 
years  after,  erected  in  his  own  city,  which  he  de- 
clared their  metropolis,  a  piibMc  school,  designed 
as  a  semin^iry  for  their  church,  to  form  its  minis- 
ters and  pastors  [^3* 

XIII.  From  Poiand,  the  doctrine  of  SocinusTJfprop*- 
made  its  way  into  Tr^ajtsylvania,  in  the  year  1563,|^^^^ 
and  that,  principally,  by  the  credit  and  influence"".'" 
of  George    Handrata,   a    celebrated   physidan,^^^'^'*' 
whom  Sigismund,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  theHungwr- 
country,  had  invited  to  his  court,  in  order  to  the 
restoration  of  his  health.     Handrata  was  a  man 
of  uncommcm  address,  had  a  deep  knowledge  of 
fiiMi  and  things,  and  ■Was  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  transactions,  and  intrigues  of 
courts.      He  had  brought  with  him  a^Sodnian 
minister,  whose  name  was  Frauds  David,  who 
seconded  his  ,^ort3  with  such  zeal,  that,  by  their 
united  soficitations  and  labours,  they  engaged  the 
prince,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  in 
thdr  cause,  infected  almost  the  whole  province 
•with  their  errors,  and  obtained,  for  the  ministers 
and  members  of  their  communion,  the  privilege 
of  professing  and  propagating  their  doctrines  in  a 
puUic  manner.    The  Batori,  indeed,  who  were 
afterwards  chosen  dukes  of  Transykofda,  were,  by" 

VOL.  IV.  LI  no 

de]  See  Wissowat'ri  Narfatio  de  SiparaHone  Uttitarioruta  a    . 
Aefimtatii,  p.  2H. — Lubienieciu^   Hixtw.  Refhmnionun, 
Fokm.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  240. 
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CENT,  no  means,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Sodnians ; 
''"■    but  that  sect  was  grown  so  powerful  by  its  nura- 
'  jj '  bers,  and  its  influence,  that  they  could  not,  in 
^^ry^  prudepce,  attempt  to  suppress  it  [^f^.     Such  also 
was  the  case  with  the  successors  of  the  Balori;  they 
desired  ardently  to  extirpate  this  society,  but  ne- 
ver could  bring  this  desire  into  execution ;  so 
that  to  this  day  the  Socinians  profess  their  reU^on 
publicly  in  this    province,  and,   indeed,  in  it 
alone,  and,  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  the'  faith  of  certain  treaties  that  have  been 
made  with  them,  have  their  churches  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  hold  their   ecclesiastical 
and  reUgious  assemblies,  though  exposed  to  per- 
petual dangers  and  snares,  from  the  vigilance  of 
their  adversaries  1^^].  ■  About  the  same  time  the 
Sodnians  endeavoured  to    form    settlements  in 
Hungary  [Ji^  and  Austria  \t} ;  but  these  attempts 
were  defeated  by  the  united  and  zealous  opposi- 
tion both  of  the  Roman-cathoUc  and  Reformed 
churches. 
In  Hoikud      XIV.  No  sooner  had  the  Socinians  obtained  a 
^^-   soKd  and  happy  setflement  at  Racow^  but  the  dic- 
tates of  ze^  and  ambition  suggested  to  them 
views  of  a  still  more  extensive  nature.  Encouraged 
by  the  protection  of  men  in  power,  and  the  suf- 
frages of  men  of  learning  and  genius,  they  began 
to  hiy  several  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
commtmity,  and  meditated  nothing  less  than  the 
propagation 

[/]  See  Sandii  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinit.  p.  28.  &  55.— Paul* 
Debrezeni  Ifisloria  Ecclesia  ReformateE  in  Hungari,  p.  1*7- 
— Mart.  Schmeizelii  De  Statu  Eccles.  Ltitherana  m  Tran- 
tylvanut,  p.  55. — Lamy,_/ftsi,  du  SocimanKme,  part  I.  th. 
xiii.  p.  46. — Salig,  Histor.  Aug.  Con/essioms,  vol.  ii.  lib.  "■ 
cap.  vii.  p.  847. 

[g-]  Gustav,  Georg.  Zeltneri  HUtoria  Cr^o-Saciiii*" 
Alfo^ni,  cap.  ii.  p.  S57,  359. 

[A3  D«brezeni  Histor.  Eccles.  Reform,  in  Nungatia,  p.  18* 

[j]  Henr.  Spondani  Qoiitinttat.  Annal.  Barronii,  ed  A. 
1568.  n.  xsiv.  p.  70i. 
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propagation  of  their  doctrine  through  all  the  states  cent. 
of  Europe.  The  first  step  they  took  towards  the  ^^\„ 
execution  or  this  purpose,  was  the  publication  or  part  ,i, 
a  considerable  number  of  books  of  which  some  i, 
were  designed  to  illustrate  and  defend  their  theo- 
lo^cal  system,  and  others  to  explain,  or  rather  to 
pervert,  the  sacred  writings  into  a  conformity 
with  their  peculiar  tenets.  These  books,  which 
were  composed  by  the  most  subtile  and  artful  doc- 
tors of  the  sect,  were  printed  at  Racaw^  and  dis- 
persed with  the  utmost  industry  and  ze  J  through 
different  countries  [t].  They  also  sent  missiona- 
ries to  several  places,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  as  appears  evident  from  authentic 
records,  in  order  to  make  proselytes,  and  to  erect 
new  congregations.  These  missionaries  seemed 
every  way  qualified  to  gain  credit  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  embarked,  as  some  of  them  were 
distinguished  by  the  lustre  of  their  birth,  and 
others  by  the  extent  of  their  learning,  and  the 
powers  of  their  eloquence ;  and  yet,  notwithstand" 
ing  these  uncommon  advantages,  they  lailed,  al- 
most every  where,  in  their  attempts.  A  small 
congregation  was  founded  at  Dantzic,  which  sub- 
sisted, for  some  time,  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
and  then  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing  [/}.  The 
first  attempts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Socinianism 
in  Holland^  were  made  by  a  person  whose  name 
was  Erasmus  Johannis  [m].  After  him  Chris- 
L  1  3  topher 

[i]  A  considerable  number  of  theae  books  were  republished 
togelher,  in  the  year  16S6,  in  one  great  collection,  consisting 
«f  six  Tolumes  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  FralrMm 
J^oloporum.  There  are,  indeed,  in  this  collection  many  pieces 
wanting,  which  were  composed  by  the  moat  eminent  leaders  of 
the  sect ;  but  what  is  there  published  is,  nevertheless,  euffi- 
cieut  to  give  the  attentive  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Socinians,  and  of  the  jiature  of  their  institution  as  a  re- 


ligious community. 

[/]  GuBtav.  Georg.  Zeltneri  Hhl.  Crypto-Sociiiiimi  AUor* 
jfni.p.  199. 

[wj  SandiuB,  BiUiotheca  AiUi-Trinit.  p.  87. 
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cKNT.  topher  Ostcnrod,  and  Andrew  Voidioviua,  whff 
s^'iu  wsre  the  main  j^lars  of  the  sect,  used  their  ut- 
PAXT  u.  most  endeavours  to  gun  disciples  and  followers  in 
/  that  country ;  nor  Were  their  labours  wholly  un- 
mcceESfiil,  though  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
Tigilance  of  the  magistrates,  prevented  their  form, 
ing  any  regular  assemblies,  and  thus  efiectoally 
checked  their  progress  [n^,  and  hindered  their 
party  iirom  acquiring  miv  considerable  degree  of 
strength  and  stability  [o}.     Sodnianism  did  not 
meet  with  a  better  reception  in  Sritain  than  ia 
HoUand.  ItwasintroducedintoGrcrman^byAdara 
Keuser,  and  other  emissaries,  who  infected  the 
I^tinate  with  its  errcws,  having  entered  into  a 
leagfue  with  the  Trafisylvaniaiw,  at  the  critical  pe- 
riod when  the  ai&irs  of  the  Unitarians,  in  Poland, 
carried  a  dubious  and  unpromising  aspect.     But 
this  pernicious  league  was  soon  detected  and  the 
schemes  of  its 'authors  entirely  blasted  and  (Sscob- 
certed;  upon  which  Neaser  went  into  Tvr^yj 
and  enlisted  among  the  Janizaries  [^3* 
The  mail      XV.  Although  the  Socinians  profess  to  befieve 
J^'^   that  alt  ouF  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  derived 
i«i>-         solely  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  yet  they  main- 
tain in  reaUty,  that  the  sense  Of  scripture  is  to  be 
investigated  and  exfrfained  by  the  dictates  of  right 


55*  {n}  Brandt,  in  hU  HistiSry  of  the  Reforraation  of  the 
Ketheilaiide,  telbus,  that  Ostorod  and  Voidiovius  were  banish- 
ed, and  that  their  hooka  were  condemned  to  be  barnt  publicly 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Accordingly  thepile 
wafi  raised,  the  exectitioner  approached,  and  the  jniUtitude  wa« 
UMcmblad,  but  the  hooka  did  not  appear.  The  magiatrati^ 
who  were  curioue  to  peruse  their  contents,  had  quietly  diiided 
tbetn  aniong  themselveB  and  their  frienda. 

fo]  Zehnerus,  Hut.  Ciypto-Soeittumi,  itc.  p.  31.  &  ITS- 
lp2  Burch.  Gott.  Struvii  Hist.  £ccl^.  Falat.  cap.  -vtiL  tttt. 
lii.  p.  2^14. — Alting,  Hist.  Secies.  Palat.  m  Miegii  Mon^m. 
Palat.  p.  266— 337— La  Croze,  Disstrtationt  Historijwa. 
torn.  i.  p.  101,  127.  compared  with  Bern.  Raupacfain^bn 
Presbylentlogia  Austriaca,  p.  113.  where  there  is  an  acCMttt 
of  John  Matthxus,.wbg  wa*  concerned  in  thcK  trouble*. 
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reason,  to  which,  of  consequence,  they  attribate  ctnt. 
»  great  influence  in  determining  the  nature,  and  ^^'■ 
unfolding  the  various  doctrines  of  religion. .  When  g^^  J"* 
their  writings  are  perused  with  attention,  they  will  v^^vO 
be  found  to  attribute  more  to  reason,  in  this 
matter,  than  most  other  Christian  societies.  For 
they  frequently  insinuate  artfully,  nay  sometimes 
declare  plunly,  that  the  sacred  penmen  were 
guilty  of  several  mistakes,  from  a  defect  of  me- 
mory, as  well  as  a  want  of  capacity  :  that  they 
expressed  their  sentiments  without  either  perspi. 
cuity  or  precision,  and  rendered  the  plainest 
things  obscure  by  their  pompous  anddifiuse  Asiatic 
style  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  lamp  of  human  reason  to  cast 
a  light  upon  their  doctrine,  and  to  explain  it  in  » 
manner  conformable  to  truth.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  they  had  in  view  by  maintaining  propositions 
of  this  kind.  They  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  the  following  general  rule,  mz. 
That  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
vas  indeed  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  the  -. 
Old  and  New  Testament^  and  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  truth 
of  this  history,  and  the  authenticity  of  these  book^ 
in  general;  but  that  the  particular  doctrines 
which  they  contain,  were,  nevertheless,  to  be 
understood  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
According  to  this  representation  of  thmgs,  it  is 
not  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  declares  clearly 
and  tepressly  what  we  are  to  believe  concerning 
the  nature,  counsels,  and  perfections  of  the  Deity  ; 
but  it  is  human  reason,  which  shews  us  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  that  we  ought  to  seek  in,  and  de- 
duce from,  the  divine  oracles. 

XVI.  This  fundamental  principle  of  Sodqian-ThedtDp. 
Ssm  will  appear  more  dangerous  and  pernicious, '■°"'  '^™''!- 
'wben  we  consider  the  sense  in  vhich  the  word^i^"^^ 
LI3  Season?^. 
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CENT,  ilfioson  was  understood  by  this  sect.  The  pompous 
^^'-  title  of  Right  Reason  was  given,  by  the  Sodnians, 
,^,1^,,.' to  that  measure  of  intelligence  and  discernment, 
v^^-v-^j  or,  in  other  words,  to  that  faculty  of  comprehend- 
ing and  judging,  which  we  derive  from  nature. 
According  to  this  definition,  the  fiindamental 
rule  of  the  Socinians  necessarily  supposes,  that 
no  doctrine  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as 
true  in  its  nature,  or  ^vine  in  its  origin,  all  whose 
parts  are  not  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
human  understanding  ;  and  that,  whatever  the 
Holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  perfections 
of  God,  his  counsels  and  decrees,  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  must  be  mocUfied,  curtailed,  and  hied 
down,  in  such  a  manner,  by  the  transforming 
power  of  art  and  argument,  as  to  answer  the  ex- 
tent of  our  limited  faculties.  Those  who  adopt 
this  singular  rule,  must  at  the  same  time,  grant 
that  the  number  of  religions  mu^t  be  Dearly 
equal  to  that  of  individuals.  For  as  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  talents  and  capacities  of  dif- 
rerent  persons,  so  what  will  appear  difScult  ar 
abstruse  to  one,  will  seem  evident  and  clear  j 
another  j  and  thus  the  more  discerning  and  pene- 
trating will  adopt  as  divine  truth,  what  the  slow 
and  superficial  will  look  upon  as  unintelligible  jar- 
gon. This  consequence  does  not  at  all  alarm  the 
Socinians,  who  suffer  their  members  to  explain,  in 
very  different  ways,  many  doctrines  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  permit  every  one  to  follow  his 
particular  fancy  in  composing  his  theolo^cal  sys- 
tem, provided  they  acknowledge,  in  gener^tbe 
truth  and  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
and  adhere  to  the  precepts  the  Gospel  lays  down 
for  the  regulation  of  our  lives  and  actions. 
The  mm  XVII.  In  conscqueuce  of  this  leading  maxim, 
rt^«^f  ^^^  Socinians  either  reject  without  exception,  ot 
Sociniw-  change  and  accommodate  to  their  limited  capa- 
w^        ^ties,  all  those  doctrines  relating  to  the  nature  of 
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God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  plan  of  redemp-  cent. 

tion,  and  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments    ''^'■ 

unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  which  they  either  cannot  pjjaV'u.' 

comprehend,  or  consider  as  attended  with  consi-  \^y-y-^ 

derable  difficulties.     The  sum  of  their  theology 

is  as  follows :    **  God,  who  is  infinitely  more 

**  perfect  than  man,  though  of  a  similar  na- 

*'  ture  in  some  respects,  exerted  an  act  of  that 

**  power  by  which  he  governs  all  things ;  in  con- 

**  sequence  of  which  an  extraordinary  person  was 

'*  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.      That  person  was 

**  Jesus  Christ,  whom   God  first  translated  to 

*'  heaven  by  that  portion  of  his  divine  power, 

**  which  is  called  the  Holj/  Ghost ;  and  having  in- 

*'  structed  him  fully  there  in  the  knowledge  of  his 

**  will,  counsds,  and  designs,  sent  him  again  into 

*'  this  sublunary  world,  to  promulgate  to  man- 

**  kind  a  new  rule  of  fife,  more  excellent  than  that 

**  under  which  they  had  formerly  lived,  to  propa- 

*'  gate  divine  truth  by  his  ministry,  and  to  con- 

"  firm'  it  by  his  death. 

**  Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  Divine 
'*  Teacher  (and  this  obedience  is  in  the  power 
•*  of  every  one  whose  will  and  inclination  leads 
"  that  way),  shall  one  day  be  clothed  with  new 
**  bodies,  and  inhabit  eternally  those  blessed  re- 
**  gions,  where  God  himself  immediately  resides. 
*'  Such,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  disobedient  and 
**  rebellious,  shall  undergo  most  terrible  and  ex- 
*'  quisite  torments,  which  shall  be  succeeded  by 
*'  annihilation,  or  the  total  extinction  of  their 
*'  being." 

The  whole  system  of  Socinianism,  when  strip- 
ped of  the  embellishments  and  commentaries 
with  which  it  has  been  loaded  and  disguised  by 
its  doctors,  is  really  reducible  to  the  few  propo- 
fiitions  now  mentioned. 

ZVni.  The  nature  and  genius  of  the  Soc^nian  Themoni 
theology  has  an  immediate  influence  upon  the^^** 
L  1 4  moral  hum 
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CENT,  moral  system  of  that  sect,  and  naturally  leads  iti 
gg^\„  doctors  to  confine  thar  rules  of  morality  and  vir* 
wiRT  n.  ^^  to  the  external  actions  and  duties  of  life.  On 
^^^^^•>j  the  one  hand,  they  deny  the  influence  of  a  divine 
spirit  and  power  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and  on 
the  other,  they  acknowledge,  that  no  mortal  has 
such  an  emrare  over  himself  as  to  be  able  to  sup- 
press or  exunguish  his  sinful  propen^tiea  and  cor- 
rupt desires.  Hence  they  have  no  conclusion  left, 
but  one,  and  that  is,  to  declare  all  such  true  and 
worthy  Christians,  whose  words  and  external  ec 
tions  are  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the  Di- 
vine law.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  remarkaUe, 
that  another  branch  of  their  doctrine  leads  direct- 
ly to  the  utmost  severity  in  what  relates  to  life 
and  manners,  since  they  maint^n,  that  the  great 
end  of  Christ's  mission  upon  earth  was  to  eiuibit 
to  mortals  a  new  Uw,  distinguished  from  all 
Others  by  its  unblemished  sanctity  and  perfection. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  great  number  of  the  Socim- 
ans have  jallen  into  the  fanatical  rigour  of  ttie 
uicient  Anabaptists,  and  judged  it  absolutely  unr 
bwfut  to  repel  injuries,  to  take  oaths,  to  inflict 
capital  punishments  on  malefactors,  to  oppose  the 
despotic  proceedings  of  tyrannical  magistrates,  to 
fttquire  wealth  by  honest  industry,  apd  other 
things  of  that  nature.  But,  in  this,  there  is  aome- 
fbing  extremely  singular,  and  they  are  here,  in? 
deed,  inconsistent  with  themselves.  For  while,  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  they  take  the  greatest  liberty 
with  the  expressions  m  Scripture,  and  pervert 
them  in  ^  violent  manner,  to  the  defence  of  their 
peculiar  tei^ets,  they  proceed  quite  otherwise, 
when  they  come  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduci 
&om  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  for  then  they 
understand  these  precepts  liteniUy,  and  apply 
^hem  without  the  least  di&tinction  of  times,  per? 
sons,  »nd  fvcumstances. 

■ ■ ■  ffift 
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XIX.  It  must  carefuUy  be  observed,  that  the  cent. 
Catechism  (^Racow,  which  most  people  look  upon  Ji^'' 
9S  the  great  standard  of  Socinianism,  and  as  an  ac-  p^^j,^  „/ 
curate  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  that  sect,  is,  in  *.^^-v-%^ 
reality,  no  more  than  a  collection  of  the  popular  The  cate- 
tenets  of  the  Socinians,  and  by  no  means  a  just  "^^^J^ 
Representation  of  the  secret  opinions  andsentiments 
of  their  doctors  [7].    The  writings,  therefore,  of 
these  learned  men  must  be  perused  with  attention, 
in  order  to  our  knowing  ^e  hidden  reasons  and 
true  principles  from  whence  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catechism  are  derived.    It  is  observable,  besides, 
that,1n  this  Catechism,  many  Sodnian  tenets  and 
iitstitutjons,  which  might  have  contributed  to  ren- 
jder  the  sect  still  more  odious,  and  to  expose  its 
internal   constitution  too  much  to  public  view, 
are  entirely  omitted ;  so  th^t  it  seems  to  have  beea 
less  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Socinians  them.* 
selves,  than  to  impose  upon  strangers,  and  to  mi- 
tigate the  indignation  which  the  tenets  of  this 
community  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  many  [r]. 
Hence  it  never  obtained,  among  the  Sbcinians, 
the  authority  of  a  puUic  confession  or  rule  of 
faith ;  and  hence  the  doctors  of  that  sect  were  au- 
thorised to  correct  and  contradict  it,  or  to  sub- 
stitute another  form  of  doctrine  in  its  place.    It 
is  alap  observable,  that  the  most  eminent  writers 
and  patrons  of  the  Socinians,  give  no  clear  or 
con^tent  a^CQimt  of  the  ^ntifn^uts  of  fh^t  sect  in 
relation 

ff  ]  We  hare  an  account  of  the  authon  of  ttii>  fampus  Cate- 
fkitm,  andof  tbe  vaiioui  tucceaa  it  met  with, in  the  Commentatia 
de  Catediesi  Jtocovieasi,  pubtiihed  by  Jo.  And.  Schmidius,  in 
■the  year  1707.  Sec  also  Koechieri  Bibtiotk.  T/ieolog.  Symbo- 
Ikce. — A  new  edition  c^  the  Catechism  itself,  with  a  EoUd  re- 
futation of  the  doctrine  it  contains,  was  published  in  8to  at 
Francfcrt  and  Leipsick,  in  the  year  1739,  by  the  learned 
Peorge  Lewis  Oeder. 

[r]  This  appears  evident  enough  from  their  presenting  s 
I^atiii  tianslation  of  this  Catechism  to  James  I.  king  of  Great 
^rjuipj  and  a  9crm!iD  one  to  the  academjr  of  Wittember^.   - 
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CENT,  rehtion  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  govem- 

^^^    ment,  and  the  form  of  public  worship.     All  that 

PART  II '  ^^  know  is,  that  they  fO|Uow  in  these  matters, 

,.^rv>^  generally  speaking,  the  customs  received  in  the 

protestant  churches  [s]. 
Tiieiiuteiif  XX,  The  first  founders  and  patrons  of  this  sect 
l^^^'^h  ^^^^  eminently  distinguished  by  their  learning 
"  ■  ■  and  genius-  Their  successors,  however,  did  not 
follow  their  steps  in  this  respect,  nor  keep'up  the 
reputation  they  had  universally  obtained.  The 
Unitarians  in  Poland  seem  to  have  had  little  am- 
bition of  sdence.  They  gave  no  encouragement 
to  learning  or  talents  ;  and  appeared  little  solici- 
tous of  having  in  their  community  subtile  doctors 
and  learned  disputants.  But,  when  they  per- 
ceived on  the  one  hand,  that  the  success  of  their 
community  required  as  able  defenders,  as  they 
had  learned  and  ingenious  adversaries  ;  and  were 
80  lucky,  on  the  other,  as  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  erecting  seminaries  of  learning  at  flacoro  and 
Lublin,  they  then  changed  their  sentiments  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  and  became  sensible  of  the 
necessity  under  which  they  lay,  to  encourage  in 
their  community  a  zeal  for  the  sciences.  This 
zeal  increased  greatly  from  the  time  that  Faustus 
Sodnus  undertook  the  restoration  of  their  declin- 
ing credit,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their 
tottering  sect.  At  that  time  many  persons,  distin- 
guished by  their  birth,  education,  and  talents, 
embraced 

^«|]  This  is  manifest  fram  a  work  compoMd  by  Peter  Mon- 
covius,  or  MorscDwBkyt  under  the  foUovrio^  title  j  "  Politia 
Ecclesiaetica,  quam  vulgo  Agenda  vocant,  sire  forma  Regimi- 

nis  exterioris  Ecclesiarum  Cbrislianarum  in  Polonia,  qux  anata 
Deum  Patrem,  per  filium  ejus  Unigenitum  in  Spiritu  Sancto, 
confitentur,"  This  work,  which  isdividedintothreebooka, was 
composed  in  the  year  164i3,  and  published  in  ito  at  Ntimi- 
herg,  but  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  learned  George  Lewis  Oedf r. 
It  is  mentioned,  by  Sandius,  in  his  SiMiotk.  jfiiH.  Trinit.  p. 
J^S.  who  says  that  it  was  drawn  up^r  tie  wse  t^the-.  Sflpt 
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embraced  its  doctrine,  and  contributed  to  pro-  cent. 
mote  the  love  of  science  among  its    members.     '^^^■ 
Then  the  youth  were  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  ^^^■^'"" 
and  rhetoric,  and  instructed    in  the  important  v,^,-y,^" 
branches  of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature. 
Nay,  even  the  secret  parts  of  philosophy  were 
opened,  though  their  treasures  were  disclosed  only 
to  a  few,  who  were  selected,  for  that  purpose, 
from  the  multitude.     The  Racovian  doctors,  ia 
compliance  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  age, 
chose  Aristotle  as  their  guide  in  philosophy,  as 
appears  evidently  from  the  Ethics  of  Crellius,  and 
other  literary  records  of  these  times. 

XXI.  Notwithstanding  this  progress  of  philo- Their  me. 
sophy  amone  the  Socinians,  their  doctors  seemed''""'''^. 

r/  .o  -ii  -I         ,.  proceeding 

to  reject  Its  succours  m  theology  with  obstinacy  in  theoio. 
and  disdain.  They  declare,  in  numberless  places  sr- 
of  their  writings,  that  both  in  the  interpretation 
of  scripture,  and  in  explaining  and  demonstrating 
.  the  truth  of  religion  in  general,  clearness  and 
simplicity  are  alone  to  be  consulted,  and  no  regard 
paid  to  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  and  logic. 
And,  indeed,  had  their  doctors  and  interpreters 
followed  in  practice,  this  rule  that  they  have  laid 
down  with  so  much  ostentation  in  theory,  they 
would  have  saved  their  adversaries,  and  perhaps 
themselves,  much  trouble.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  For,  in  the  greatest  part  of  their 
tlieological  productions,  their  pretended  simpli- 
city, is  frequendy  accomplished  with  much  sub- 
tility,  and  with  the  most  refined  intricacies  of  sd- 
entific  art.  And,  what  is  still  more  inexcusable, 
they  reason  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  acute- 
ness  concerning  those  subjects,  "which  (as  they 
surpass  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding)  are 
generally  received,  among  other  Christians,  as 
lacts,  confirmed  by  the  most  respectable  testimony^ 
^nd  consequently  as  matters  of  pure  Jatth,  whUe 
tJjey  discover  little  sagacity,  or  strength  of  judg- 
ment. 
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CEHT.  ment,  in  those  discussions  which  are  within  the 
XV'-    sphere  of  reason,  and  are  properly  amenable  to 
Tart'ii!^*^  tribunal.     They  are  acute  where  they  ought 
^^^y^^  to  be  silent,  and  they  reason  aukwardly  where  sa- 
gacity and  argument  are  required.      These  are 
certainly  great  inconsistencies ;  yet  they  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  principle,  even  the  maxim 
universally  received  in  this  conimunity,  that  all 
things  that  surpass  the  limits  qfltmnancomprehenmn 
are  to  be  entireh/  banisJiedfi-omtkeChristianreUgton. 
iv  di«-      XXn.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
fi^^n^'  Unitarians  had  no  sooner  separated  themselves 
tnd  their  from  the  Reformed  churches  in  Poland^  than  they 
^  became  a  prey  to  intestine  divisions,  and  were 
split  into  several  factions.     The  pmnts  of  doc- 
trine that  gave  rise  to  these  divisions,  related  to 
the  dignity  of  Christ's  nature  and  character,  the 
unlawnilness  oi  Infant-Baptism,  the  personalitif  oi 
the  Holy-Ghost,  to  which  were  added  several  alter- 
ations, concerning  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  rules- 
of  conduct  that  were  obligatory  on  Christians. 
The  sects,  produced  by  these  divisions,  were  not 
all  equally  obstinate.     Some  of  them  entertained 
paciBc  dispositions,  and  seemed  inclined  towards 
a  reconciliation.      But  two,    particularly  main* 
tuned  tenaciously  their  sentiments,  and  persisted 
in  their  separation  ;  these  were  the  Budnceans  and 
the  Famovians.    The  former  were  so  called  from 
>■  their  leader  Simon  Budnxus,  a  man  of  coDsider< 
able  acuteness  and  sagacity,  who,  more  dexter- 
ous than  the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  deducing  con* 
sequences  from  their  principles,  and  perceiving 
plunly  the  conclusions  to  which    the    peculiar 
principles  of  Ladius  Socinus  naturally  led,  denied 
flatly  all    kinds    of  religious  worship   to  Jesus 
Chnst.      Nor  did  Budnaeus  stop  here }    in  order 
to  give  a  more  specious  colour  to  this  capital  er- 
ror, and  to  maintain  it  upon  consistent  grounds, 
fee  asserted  that  Christ  wast  not  begotten  b^.  an 
efttraordinsry 
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eactraordinary  act  of  divine  power,  but  that  he  cent: 
was  bom  like  odier  men,  in  a  natural  way.    This  .^^\„ 
■  hypothesis,  however  conformable  to  the  funda-  ^j^^^  „.' 
mental  principles  of  Socinianism,  appeared  into*  v, 
le«tb!e  and  impious  to  the  greatest  part  of  that 
Community.     Hence  Budnarus,  who  had  gained 
over  to  his  doctrine  a  great  number  of  proselyte* 
in  Lithuania  and  Russian  Poland^  was  deposed 
from  his  ministerial  functions,  in  the  year  1584^ 
and  publicly  excommunicated  with  all  his  dis- 
ciples.    It  is  said,  however,  that  he  afterwards 
abandoned  his  peculiar  and  offensive  sentiments, 
and  was  again  re-admitted  to  the  communioh  of 
that  sect  £0- 

XSIII.   This  hereticaf  doctrine,  which  hadiiwieoU- 
created  so  much  trouble  to  Budnseus,  was  soon  ^^^  ' 
after  adopted  by  Francis  Dawdes,  a  Hungarian  i«mbi:»e«i 
who  was   the   superintendant   of  the    Socinian^'''jJJ^ 
churches  in  Transylvania,  and  who  opposed,  with  ken. 
the  greatest  ardour  and  obstinacy,  the  custom  oE 
offering  up  prayers,  and  divine  worship  to  Jesua 
Christ.     Several  methods,  were  used  to  reclaim 
him  from  this  offensive  error.     Blandrata  em- 
j^yed  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  to  render  his  remonstrances  still  more 
effectual,  sent  for  Faustus  Socinus,  who  went 
accordingly  into  Transylvania,  in  the  year  1573, 
and  seconded  his  arguments  and  exhortations  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  perseverance.    But  Davides 
remsuned  unmoved,  and  was,  in  consequence  of 
this  obstinate  adherence  to  his  error,  thro^gn  into 
prison 

[V]  See  Sandii  SUHoth.  Anfi-Trtnit.  p.  Si,  55. — Epfloh 
deVita  IVmowatii,  p.  226.— Ringeltaube'e  German  Disser. 
tation  on  the  PoHih  SihUs,  p.  144<.  I52.^Samuel  Crellius, 
the  moat  learned  Socinian  of  our  times,  looks  upon  Adam 
NeuKF*,  who  was  banished  on  account  of  his  erroneous  gen- 
timents,  to  have  been  the  author  of  thia  doctrine  which  is  so 
derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  Jems  Cbiist.  See  CrelLi 
Tiesaw.  £pieh^  Croztan.  torn.  i.  p.  111. 
*  Stt  to.  ziv.  of  tllM  chapter. 
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CENT,  prison  by  Christopher  Bathory,  prince  of  Trim' 
^^'-  siflvania  ;  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1579,  in  an 
'part'ii'  3*^vanced  age  [u].  This  his  unhappy  fate  <Kd  not, 
,^^,ry>^' however,  extinguish  the  controversy  to  which  his 
doctrine  had  given  rise.  For  he  left  behind  him 
disciples  and  friends,  who  strenuously  maintained 
his  sentiments,  stood  firm  against  the  opposition 
that  was  made  to  them,  and  created  much  unea- 
siness to  Socinus  and  his  followers  in  Liihuam 
and  Poland.  The  most  eminent  of  these  were 
Jacob  Palxologus,  of  the  isle  of  Otto,  who  was 
burnt  at  Mome,  in  the  year  1585  ;  Christian 
Francken,  who  had  disputed  in  person  with  Soci- 
nus  ;  and  John  Summer  [jdj,  who  was  master  c& 
the  academy  of  Qausenburg  [x}.  This  little  sect 
is  branded  by  the  Socinian  writers,  with  the  igno- 
minious appellation  of  Senii-Judaizers  fyj. 

XXIV.  The 

[u]  Sandius,  BMvih.  ^nH-Trinit.  p.  S5,  5S.— Faust. 
Soein.  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  353,  395.  torn.  ii.  p.  713.  771-  where 
there  is  an  account  of  his  confei-ence  and  dispute  with  Francis 
Davidei. — Stan.  LubietuMTii  Iliiisr.  Reform.  Polonka,  lib. 
iii.  c.  si.  p.  228. 

[uj]  See  Sindiua,  he.  cit.  p.  57,  56.  The  dispute  batwnn 
SocinuE  and  Francken  is  related  at  large  in  the  Works  of  tbe 
formef,  torn,  'ii,  p.  767. 

t^  [i]  ClauMnburg,  otherwise  Colotwar,  i«  'a  town  id 
Traniyloania,  ejttremely  populous  and  welt  fortified.  The 
Socinians  have  here  a  public  school  and  a  printing-house ;  and 
tlieir  community  in  this  place  is  very  numerous.  Till  the 
year  1603,  they  were  in  possession  of  the  cathedral,  which 
was  then  taken  from  them  and  given  to  tbe  Jesuits,  whose 
college  VI d  church  they  had  pulled  down. 

£y]  FauaCus  Socinus  wrote  a  particular  treatise  against 
the  Stmi-Judaizers,  which  is  published  in  the  second  volunK 
of  his  Works,  p.  804.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  motive,  which  engaged  Socinua  and  his  friei'Ji 
to  employ  so  much  pains  and  labour  in  the  suppression  of 
this  faction,  was  not  a  persuasion  of  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  its  doctrines  or  peculiar  notions.  On  the  contrary,  Soci- 
ous  himself  expressly  acknowledges,  that  this  controversy  tura* 
Bpon  matters  of  Tery  little  importance,  by  dcjclaring  It,  as  his 
opinion,  that  praying  or  oSering  up  diviue.  worship  to  Christ) 
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XXIV.  The  Fanwvians  were  treated  by  the   cent. 
Socinians  with  much  more  indulgence.  They  were  -^^,, 
ndther  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  sect,  parV  ii! 
nor  obliged  to  renounce  their  peculiar  tenets  j  i^^-o*^ 
they  were  only  exhorted  to  conceal  them  pru-TheFar- 
dently,  and  not  to  publish  or  propagate  them  in  ^^'^ 
their  discourses  from  the  pulpit  [^j.    This  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  Socinian  community  was  so  cal- 
led 

ia  not  necessary  to  salvation.  Thus,  in  hie  answer  to  WujaA, 
{Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  538.)  he  expreaaes  himself  in  the  following 
manner  ;  The  Chri»tian  vJiosefiuthis  so  great,  as  to  encourage 
him  to  make  his  address  habitiialli/  and  directly  to  the  Supreme 
.  Being,  and  who  standeth  not  in  need  of  the  comfort  tAafjloKi 
Jrom  the  itroocaiion  o/'CilHIsl^hia  brother,  fuko  was  tempted 
in  all  things  like  as  he  is,  that  a  Christian  is  not  oiliged  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  prayer  or  suppUcation.*  Accord- 
ing therefore  to  the  opinion  of  Socinus,  those  who  lay  aaid? 
all  regard  to  Christ  aa  an  tnterceasor,  and  address  themselves 
i&reclhf  to  God  alone,  have  a  greater  measure  of  faith  than 
others.  But,  if  this  be  so,  why  did  he  oppoae  with  such  ve- 
hemence and  animosity  the  sentiment  of  Davides,  who,  in  ef- 
fect, did  no  more  than  exhort  all  Christiana,  to  addtess  them- 
fle!vesrfirec(i[y  and  immediately  to  the  Father?  Here  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  striking  inconsistency.  We  find  also  Lubicnie- 
ciue,  in  his  Refonnat.  Histor.  Palonicce,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  p. 
228.  apeaking  lightly  enough  of  this  controversy  and  repre- 
senting it  as  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  ;  -when  he  aays, 
that  '\tiTraniyhania  there  was  mucAor/o  about  nothing  \.  From 
all  this,  then,  then  it  appeals  manifest,  that  Socinua  and  his 
followers  were  raore  artful  than  ingenious  in  their  proceedings 
with  respect  to  Davides.  They  persecnted  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, leat  by  tolerating  hia  doctrine,  they  should  increasethe 
odium  under  which  they  already  lay,  and  draw  upon  themselves 
anew,  the  resentment  of  other  Christian  churches,  while  in 
their  private  judgment,  they  looked  upon  this  very  doctrine, 
and  its  professors,  as  worthy  of  toleration  and  indulgence. 

[z}  £pistolade  Vita  Wissoivatii,  p.  226. — Era^pH'Jvhanit 
(as  we  are  informed  by  Sandins,  Btblioth.  Anti'Trinit.  p.  ^7. ) 
waa  admitted  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Socinian  academy 
it  Clausenburg,  on  condition,  that  in  his  public  discourses  he 
hould  never  say  any  thing  of  Christ's  having  existed  before 
he  Virgin  Mary.' 

*  Quod  si  quia  tanta  est  6(le  prxditus,  ut  ad  Deutn  ipsam  perpetua  recta 
acci^dere  audeat,  nee  conwlatiooe,  qux  ei  Chrisli  Fmtrit  eui  per  nmnia 
habec,  Ut  Lhiistiun 


f  t'luctutin  tinipulo  excitato 
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CENT,  led  from  Stanislaus  Farnovius,  or  Farnesius,  who 
XVI.  yf2&  engaged  by  Gonesius  to  prefer  the  Arian  sys- 
PAHT  ii'"  *®™  '°  *^**  '■^*  Socinians,  aiid  consequently 
\,^Fy-sj  asserted,  that  Christ  had  been  engendered,  or  pro- 
duced, out  of  nothing,  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
before  the  creation  of  this  terrestrial  globe.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  say,  what  his-  sentiments  were  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost ;  all.  we  know  of  that 
matter  is,  that  he  warned  his  disciples  against  pay- 
ing the  tribute  of  religious  worship  to  that  divine 
Spirit  [a].  Famovius  separated  from  the  other 
Unitarians,  in  the  year  1568,  and  was  foDowed, 
in  this  schism^  by  several  persons  eminent  on  ac- 
count of  the  extent  of  their  learning,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  rank,  such  as  Martin  Czechovictus, 
Neimoiovius,  Stanislaus  "Wisnowius,  John  Fakon, 
George  Schoman,  and  others.  They  did  not, 
however,  form  themselves  into  a  stable  or  perma- 
nent sect,  l^e  lenity  and  indulgence  of  the  So- 
dnians,  together  with  the  dexterity  of  their  dis- 
putants, brought  many  of  them  back  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  community  they  had  deserted,  and 
considerable  numbers  were  dispersed  or  reg^ed 
by  the  prudence  and  address  d  Faustus  Sodnus. 
So  that  at  lengjth  the  whole  faction^  being  de- 
prived of  its  cmef,  who  died  in  the  year  1615,  was 
scattered  abroad,  and  reduced  to  nothing  [b"^. 

fa}  SwyAms, Bibliaih.  p.  53.  &  pasMin. 

{Ill  We  omit  here  an  enumeration  of  the  more  famous  Sod- 
ntan  writers  who  flourished  in  tbis  century,  because  the  great' 
cfl  part  of  them  have  already  been  mentione^n  the  course  of 
this  Hiajory.  The  rest  may  be  easily  coUecced  from  Sondiui. 


JEND  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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